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Foreword 


THE auu of this study is a consistent body of inforniation on Australian secondary 
industry— a section of the economy which employs nearly one million persons, 
and about which tJiere is little systematised information to supplement the basic 
statistical publications of the Bureau of Census and Statistics. It is important 
that we should know something of what is happening and has happened to our 
manufacturing industries in view of theii* importance in the economy. It is true 
that giant strides have occurred since before the 1939-45 War, but this progress 
is often ausinterpretcd and wrongly assessed. This is undcratandable when it 
is realised that very few people have the time or opportunity to study (and 
particularly to discuss with manufacture I's) the thousands of products that are 
made in 43,000 factories in Australia, representing at least 200 major and 
distinct industries. It is chiefly because of this complexity that the present study, 
although embracing some 500 pages, is no more than a general outline. 


The balancing of material supplies with the productive needs of manufac- 
turing industries and of the output of those industries with the requirements of 
the economy is a very complex matter largely determined by free economic forces. 
The diverse flow of resources into manufacturing industries and of the resultant 
output between various manufacturing plants, and then from manufacturing industry 
to the rest of the economy, probably is responsible for the greater part of economic 
activity. The study of this flow of resources in terms of output in relation to 
the volume of resources used, which requires identification of resources usage in 
all industries, has been carried to an advanced stage overseas. Much more of this 
type of research will need to be done in Australia before the working of the 
economy is adequately understood. 


The study here presented contains incidental references to the processes used 
m mdustry, but does not consider the application of these processes or other 
aspects of technology. This would involve a consideration of the whole gamut of ' 
apphed science ind could only be done mdustry by mdustry. However, it is clearly 

® operation of mdustry is determined largely by its techno- 


undertaken within seventeen broad industrial groups each in 
tm-n broken down into individual manufacturing activities The 

aUied LivfliT ‘“tesration, including other 
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eoliuiieut on the preseutatiou of the study, its statistics and terminology. A detailed 
index of toxtunl references to products, processes and manufacturing activities is 

I)rovided. 

Tlie nmnufactuving iiulustrios of Australia are the prime concera of this study. 
However, there is some I'eference to certain materials produced outside secondary 
industries, but which are basic to manufacture. There is, therefore, some brief 
indication of Australian resources of major indigenous raw materials and mmerals. 

The classification and grouping of manufacturing activities adopt^ m the 
study have been prepared so as to accord as closely as possible vnih the actual 
combinations found and accepted throughout secondary industry. Perusal of the 
Table of Contents and particularly the Index should euable particular references 

to be readily found. 

Preparation of the study has been greatly faeUitated by the co-operation of 
industrialists, Commonwealth and State Goveniinent departments and officers of 
various institutes and associations. Valuable advice and mforination been 
i-eceivcd from these sources, and much time was fi-eely given m discussion With- 
out this co-operation the study could not have been completed 

The statistical basis of the study is largely drawn from material coUccted by the 
Commonwealth Statistician. 

The Division of Industrial Development will be pleased on ^ 

(Uscuss and. whera possible, to amplify any mattera relating 

offices of the Division are located at: Wentworth House. 203 Collins Street, 
Melbourne; Phillip House, 119 Phillip Street. Sydney; National House, ^ Streep 
Brisbane- Masonic Chambers, 254 North Terrace, Adelaide; Commonwealth Bank 
Building.' Forrest Place, Perth; Office of Department of National Development, 
Canberra; and Australia House, Strand, London. 
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Port One: Structure of Established Manufacturing Activities 

THE fuel and power industries of ^the ^onn^of^'gat’ briquettes 

for the market and the production of J eonvenience the 

iE?j;:Ld‘!?b^^i^^^^^ Hut not 

necessarily ftiUy mclusiTe. 


PREPARATION OP COAL AND MANUFACTURE OP DERIVED FUELS 

?etrrerf;fS.;c. a. coke 

ovens and gasworks, are carried out by the consumer. 

CLEANING; Each of the two integrated iron and steel wotVs in New South Wales, those of 
The Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd. at Newcastle and of its subsidiary company, Australian 
Iron and Steel Ltd. at Port Kembla. has a coaLwashing plant. One has a capaci^ of 300 
tons an hour and the other 250 tons an hour. In Queensland there are five small washing plants 
flareely obsolete) in operation, with a total capacity of about 125 tons an hour. In addition, 
one new coal-washing plant, with a capacity of about 300 tons an hour, has recently been com- 
pleted and two others, each with a similar capacity, are nearing completion— two are located 
on the western fields and one on the northern fields of N.S.W.: all are Joint Coal Board plants. 


HARD COKE; The hard coke industry comprises two distinct elements^the two major steel- 
works (which pn^uce coke in their own ovens for use in the production of iron and steel) 
and seven independent producers which supply other consumers. The iron and steel works 
(see Chapter 9) are by far the largest producers of coke, their total capacity being about 1.925.000 
tons a year compared with the independent producers which have a total capacity of about 207.000 
tons a year. In July 1952. it was estimated that total employment in manufacture of hard coke 
was about 1,210, of which about 1,000 were employed in coke making at the two iron and steel 
works and about 210 at the seven Independent coke works. 

The Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd., at its iron and steel works at Newcastle, N.S.W., has 161 
regenerative by-product coke ovens, of the '‘Wiloutte” and “Otto Wilputte*' types, in three 
batches. Total capacity of these ovens is about 875,000 tons of coke a year. A further 68 
ovens, with a total capacity of 245,000 tons a year, are to be installed; however, these may in 
time replace older ovens. 


Australian Iron and Steel Ltd. fthe principal subsidiary of The Broken Hill Proprietarv Co Ltd ) 
“5 li? Kembla. N.S.W.. has 120 regenerative by-product coke ovens 

of the Otto Wilputte tvw m operaUon and a further 24 ovens nearly ready to start operating 
Total capacity of these 1^4 ovens will he about 1,050,000 tons of coke a year. ^ 

Q!ieM*sS“ producers, five are located in New South Wales and two are in 

total capacity of the New South Wales producers is about 177 000 tone nt ..aIto » 

These producers are enumerated below. The lUawarra Coke Co Ltd. '^rr.aVAiiw* w 

rectangular beehive coke ovens. The Federal Coke Co. Lti ?Hout 50 

beehive coke ovens, of which 40 were operating in late 1951 Tht^ ^ rectangular 

Lid.. Wollongong, lias about 40 rectan^li h^h^e coke ovem r 

Co. Ltd.. Corrimal, has 50 waste heat co^ Coal end Coke 

has 70 bwhive Mke ovens, of which only 30 were op^tag^“]^'*i5J}'* Wallsend, 

■>* cot. a 

coal from Ipswich. Haighmoore. have only four beehive o^ns. S use 
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(See “Gas Production”, this Part. The coke produced in Australian gasworks is too friable 
for use in cupolas, etc. It is used, instead, in water-gas and producer* gas plants and for 
domestic and industrial purposes not requiring a fuel of high mechanical strength.) 

BRIQUETTES: No briquetting of black coal is practised in Australia. Some of the brown 
coal produced by the State Electricity Commission of Victoria is dried and briquetted for con- 
sumption mainly in one of the Comrnission*s power stations and some by industry generally. 


GAS PEODUCTION 

In 1950-51 there were 100 gasworks in Australia producing town gas. Of these establishments 
9 were owned and operated by governmental authorities, 31 by municipal bodies (local authority) 
and 60 by public or private companies. The number of persons employed in the production of 
town gas in 1949-50 was 3.815, of which 2.495 were engaged by 8 establishments each employing 
more than 100 persons. Of the remaining 92 establishments. 57 each employed 10 persons or 
less. 13 each from 11 to 20 persons. 17 each from 21 to 50 persons and 5 each from 51 to 100 
persons. 

TOWN GAS: There are 10 major organisations manufacturing gas supplies, of which 8 serve only 
metropolitan areas. These are, in Sydney. The Auetr^ian Gaslight Co. and The North Shore 
Gas Co.j in Brisbane, The Brisbane Gas Co. and The South Brisbane 

in South Australia, the South Australian Gas Co. supplies Adelaide Port Pine, m Perth, 

the Metropolitan Power Scheme it Gas Supply, administered by the S.E.C., ai^ at Hobart, the 
Hobart Gas Co. & Electric Light Works. Until recently the Brighton Gas Co. Ltd and the 
Metropolitan Gas Co. Ltd. were two of the three major organisations suppli^ng Melbourne. 
Since 1st Julv. 1951, the control of these undertakings has been vested m the Gm & Fuel Cor- 
Doration of Victoria— a State-Government instrumentality (which has the statutory power to 
squire, compulsorily if necessary, gas undertakings in Victoria). Two other major organisations, 
the Colonial Gas Association Lid. (which operates three large gasworks in 
bourne) and the Gas Supply Co. Ltd., both have their headquarters in Melbourne, and operate 
a number of Isfablishments in suburban and rural areas in various States. Distribution of these 


:s Is shown hereunder — 

Colonial Gas 
Association Ltd. 

Gas Supply 
Co. Ltd. 


no. 

no. 


. ... 9 

9 

Oa%%*Vs 

. ... 7 

2 


5 

3 

South Australia 

Western Australia 

Totals 

1 

. ... 1 

23 

14 


coke-works use waste- gas firing boilers. 

PETROLEUM REFINING 

There are five companies engaged in the manufacture ^ petroleum produeU. Four of these 
operate on crudes imported into the country. These are— Capacity of 

Refinery 

Barrels per Site of 

Marne of Company Owne^hiE. stream day Refinery _ 


Commonwealth OU 

BeBneries Ltd. 

Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. Ltd., London, 
U.K. (a) 

3.000 

Laverton, Vic. 

Shell Company ol 

Australia Ltd. 

Shell Petroleum Co. Ltd., London, U.K. 

10.000 

Clyde, N.S.W. 

Bitumen and Oil 

Refineries (Aust.) Ltd. .. 

60% Public in Australia 

40% Callfomia-Texas Oil Co., U.S.A. . . 

5,500 

Botany, N.S.W. 

Vacuum Oil Co. Pty. Ltd- 

Standard Vacuum Oil Co., New York. 

- 

1,600 
■ 

AUona. Vic. 
A«*ftK1i«hfn6nl of 


— Oil CO, Ltd. in October. 1B52, 
All four refineries are straight 
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purchase o£ the plant, which has been closed down. 


Standard products of Australian refining companies, but not necessarily 
are- Motor spirit; kerosene, automotive industrial and marine diesel oils; 
lubricating oils and greases. Specialty products are: Liquefied petroleum gas; 
insecticides; emulsified and cut-back bitumens. 


of each of them, 
fuel oil; bitumen; 
solvents; oil-based 


LUBRICANTS: This group comprises 20 manufacturers, including the four refining companies. 
Some of the manufacturers are small companies. Special products, such as insecticides (oil- 
based), are made by 11 manufacturers, and there are four reclaimers of oil. 


EMULSIFIED BITUMENS AND ASPHALTS: There are twelve manufacturers in this group, 
including the petroleum refiners or associate companies. 


BITUMINISED PRODUCTS 


Bituminlsed Paper-Felt (for fiooring, roofing, 
anti-drumming, pipe wrapping, etc.). 

Bituminlsed Lixxlags and Wrappings (of paper 
and/or paperboard, and of paper reinforced 
with jute fibre, sisal fibre, jute hessian, or 
aluminium foil). 

Bituminlsed Paints 


Bituminlsed 

Mastics 


Dampeourses^ Cements and 


About 40 manufacturers, of which about 7 of 
the largest make all or most of the products 
shown at the left, including the flooring and 
roofing felts. Bituminising of paper-felt (made 
in Austraba only by Australian Paper Manu- 
facturers Ltd. — see Chapter 4. ' Pulp, Paper, 
Paperboard''), and of paper, fibres and hessian 
is carried on in Australia only by manufac- 
turers wholly or mainly engaged in the bitu- 
m in ised-pro ducts activity; but bituminised 
paints, dampeourses, cements and mastics are 
also made by manufacturers whose principal 
activity is not that of bituminised pro- 
ducts. — Bittminised paper felt for anti- 
, , drumming felt is made by two manufacturers 

only, and one manufacturer of bituminised paper felt also bituminises asbestos felt for high- 
grade roofing and flooring felt. Pipe-wrapping felt is usually bitummised by the pipe manu- 
facti^ers. (Felt-based linoleum is not made in Australia.) — A wide range of bituminised Daper 
and/or paperboard products is made collectively by about 14 manufacturers — About 12 
manufacturers in the activity make bituminised paints, which are also made by a few naint 
manufacturers. ^ BUt^inised dampeourses (including lead or copper strip prepared by coating 
by two companies), and cemenU and mastics with a bitumen base, are made bv about 12 
X^actWiti^.*"' bituminised-products activity and by several others Tai^lyVgag!^ E 

''A^hair FlooMlles (asbestos-based, bituminised in the darker colon r^v Txtrr. r * 

S ^ the Colonel Sugar Refining Co. Ltd., the leading 

products manufacturer in Australia, also engaeed in making a tutnl molasses by- 

(plaster of Paris, gypsum wallboard, softboard ^from bag^f) hardboard® materials 

and mouldmgs) and various chemicals: in its manufaclurTof finor asbestos-cement sheets 

with Johns-HanviUe Corporation, U S A TheXer ^ the company is associated 

Dunlop Australia Ltd., the leading manufactured subsidiary company of 

sidiary company is wholly engaged^in the activity and Australia; the sub- 

by Dunlop Rubber Co. II. Du„rp“?uSrud° 

walmroot boxes °S‘*e!>ntoSs)'°oI,t“*man,SStmS oSy' T 'j«'ly “nstrucUon, and tor 

&r1.r¥bT.rr\"Srd‘’r„\£^^^^^^ 

tab. .be prodne. In .be eour.e of preparing .he pV? ?b?r,o“T„";tt.trb.,i S'Sr 

IraUan m^iffetoer‘'"eS”lr™V?S\lnS a^ Wble., the prlnelpal Aua- 

■ Will line the pipes with bitumen. 

ELECTRIC POWER GENERATION 

the gen^rSian^ Md dbtrrbuUoL^if^ilw constituted to undertake th^ 

are interconnected to faKt.. .1 J"*"- I" most Stat« 

staUons. These syst^s vawil mol, Power ffom aonr^Hor. systems 

requirements of consum^^ In *" ®‘^«'rdance with the «ze ^7 located power 

practicable, isolated power where supply from th^ ^ the 

pnwur tur „la ^ ‘’-^"-bS'ratrSrbSunl 
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establishments^ 36 were government. 169 municipal (local authority), and 163 otherwise owned; 
285 each employed up to 10 persons, 26 each from 11 to 20 persons, 20 each £rom 21 to 50 
persons, 10 each from 51 to 100 persons, and 17 each more than 100 persons. The latter 17 
establishments collectively employed 6,805 persons out of an industry total of 9,599 persons; 
the 51^100 group employed 778 persons; the more-than-20 group employed 8,229 persons, and the 
not-more'than-^O group 1,370 persons. The major power authorities are outlined below. 


NEW SOUTH WALES: The Electricity Commission of N.S.W. was constituted, pursuant to a 
statute passed in 1950, to assume responsibility for the generation and, with certain reserva- 
tions, the distribution of electricity in N.S.W. It has power to take over or acquire existing 
electricity undertakings. The generation of electricity at present is shared between the State 
Government and local-government bodies and distribution is almost exclusively carried out by 
local-government agencies. A series of interconnected systems serves almost the whole of the 
coastal area, with the exception of a small section adjacent to the Queensland border and that 
part of the “South Coast” below UlladuUa. West and south-west of Sydney the system covers 
large areas extending inland as far as Dubbo and the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. 


VICTORIA: The Electricity Commission of Victoria, a Stale Government authority, has povyer 
to co-ordinate and unify all electrical undertakings in Victoria. It engages in coal-w inning 
operations and generates and distributes electricity through the State-wide system. The Mel- 
bourne City Council owns and operates, at West Melbourne, a large power-house which w 
linked to the State Electricity Commission's system and produces power to suit the demands 
of that system. Smaller local power stations mainly controlled by municipal authorities exist 
in most of the larger towns. Practically the whole of the Melbourne suburban railway system 
is operated under electric traction with energy* supplied by a steam-power station operated 
by the State Electricity Commission. Electric power for Melbourne’s tramway system is 
supplied by the State Electricity Commission and the Melbourne City Council, and converted 
to twtion power by the Tramways Board. The Slate Electricity Commission supplies power 
to the tramway systems at Ballarat, Bendigo and Geelong, and also operates those systems. 


QUEENSLAND: The generation and distribution of electric power is carried out by a number 
of independent bodies subject to the control and supervision of the State Electricity Commi^ 
Sion. Two authorities with interconnected systems supply the greater Brisbane 
Brisbane City Council and the City Electric Light Co. Ltd. A large Portion of the northern 
coast and adjacent areas are divided into regions for electncity supply with 
eliminating small local generating stations and supplying electricity t 

central source. Five Regional Electricity Boards have so far been constituted, two of which 
subsequently amalgamated into one making four operative Boards. 


were 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA: The Electricity Trust of South Australia took over 

tricity to Adelaide and surrounding areas in 1946 and is extending its network to other p 

of the State, absorbing local undertakings in the process. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA: The SUte Electricity Comm^ission of 

in 1945, generates and distributes electricity in Perth and the south-western area and controls 
local undertakings operating through the State. 

TASMANIA: The major power stations in Tasmania are Commi°srio^ 

Generation and distribution is almost entirely in the hands ol ^ ®, , . jv state The 

of Tasmania, the transmission lines of which extend to all the s®^!®^ LtT which 

only private generating authority is the Mount LycU Mining and Railway CaLt<l. ^ 
operates a hydro-electric station linked to the Commissions west-coast transmission system. 

border between New South Wales and Victoria. 


rUBl^ LUBRICANTS* UGHT, POWER 
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Port Two: Outline of Capacity of Manufacturing Activities 


COAL AND DERIVED FUELS 


COAL PRODUCTION 


Australia possesses within her borders a 
wide range of coals from semi- anthracite of 
12-15 per cent, volatile content on the dry 
ash-free basis to immature brown co^ con- 
taining about 66 per cent, of moisture in situ. 
Coking coals are found in two States only — 
New South Wales and Queensland. (ColUe 
coal, Western Australia* is believed to be suit- 
able for the production of iron by the newly- 
developed low-shaft furnace process.) Because 
of the accessibility and extent of the main 
coalfields of New South Wales* that State 
developed a substantial steel industry and a 
Ime export trade in coat 
I^or many years* coal consumption in Aus- 
tralia increased at a greater rate than pro- 
duction. Overseas exports dwindled to less 
than 100,000 tons a year. Until early 1952. 
deliveries of New South Wales coal to the 
southern States were well below require- 
ment for purposes to which local coals can- 


not, at present* be applied- Many plants have* 
of necessity, been adapted to inferior local 
fuels. Other coal was imported from abroad 
and fuel-oil is being used in greater quanti- 
Ues. 

The coal reserves of Australia were esti- 
mated by the Standards Association of Aus- 
tralia in 1947 as follows — 

Black Coal 
(biiuimnous and sub- 

RESERVES: biluminous) Brown Coal 



mill, tons 

zniU. tons 

New South Wales . ... 

11.718 

— 

Queenslaod 

1.793 


Western Australia . ... 

1.521 


Victoria 

16 

37.163 

South Australia 

390 

226 

Tasmania 

244 


Total 

15.682 

.•J7 3H9 


The production and usage of Australian black 
coal in 1950 was as follows^ 


PRODUCTION AND USAGE. 
BIACK COAL: 

Bituminous 

Sub-Bitu- 

minom 

Total 

Usage of 
N.S.W.Coal 

Total Usage 
Australian Coal 


*000 tons 

'000 tons 

*000 tons 

’000 tons 

*000 tons 

New South Wales 

12.798 


12.798 

10.630 

10.630 

Queen^and 

2.161 

165 

2,326 

17 

2,343 

western Australia 

* * ♦ 

817 

817 

90 

907 

South Australia 


259 

259 

768 

1.027 

Tasmania 

211 


2U 

51 

262 

Vletorift . . 

137 


137 

1.167 

1304 

Tolalt ... 

15.307 

1.241 

16.546 

12.723 

16.473 


Open-cuts contributed 1,602,000 tons of black 
coal in New South Wales, 460,000 tons in 
Queensland and 258,000 tons in Western Aus- 
traliau South Australia's output of ^9,000 
tons came wholly from an open cut. All 
other black-coal production was from deep 
mines. Black-coal production for 1950-51 was 
16,410*000 tons and in 1951 17*610,000 tons. 
N.S.W. production in 1951-52 was 14,626.000 
tons. Total Australian production in 1951-52 
was 19,178,000 tons. The dependence of Vic- 
toria and South Australia on New South 
Wal^ coal is clearly evident. 

The consumption of black coal in Australia 
by main uses during 1950 was about as fol- 
lows « 


CONSUMPTION. BLACK rOAl, 


ISSO 

tons 


Gas industry 2 000^^ 

F-SS .r"' .v. , IS 

I«M1 0»i> 

The difference between local producUon and 
consumpUon U accounted for tv nit 

in stocks. About 4M*0W 
tons of coal were imoorted in i<wiq i 

toated that at least another thrp^ miiii/.vi • 

cd New South Wales^Su 

coMumed In 1950 ii It had b^ avLlS^ 


Substantial rises are expected in the demand 
for New South Wales coal in the long term. 

It is planned to increase the output of black 
coal in New South Wales to about 18 miUion 
tons by 1954. The plans provide for the de- 
velopment of new underground mines, and 
for the extension of open-cut mining in that 
State. It is expected that open-cut produc- 
tion will be increased from the present level 
of 1.6 million tons annually to about 5 mil- 
lion tons. 

Planned expansion of the black-coal industry 
in otoex SUt^ should raise their output by 
a^ut two million tons a year by 1954. Of 
quanUty, about half a million tons 

by the Bowen, 
Blair Athol and CaUide fields in Queensland, 
^o^er half miUion tons will be won at Leieh 
reck, South Australia, and a somewhat simi- 
“ expected on the CoUie field 
A^tralia. The target of Austra- 
lia producUon in 1954 is 24 mU- 

increase in producUon in 
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All coal produced in New South Wales is 
distributed by the Joint Coal Board, an 
authority established, in collaboration, by the 
Commonwealth Government and the New 
South Wales Government, and charged with 
the responsibility of seeing that adequate sup- 
plies of coal are produced in New South 
Wales, that coal deposits are conserved and 
used to the best advantage, that coal pro- 
duced in New South Wales is distributed 
throughout Australia in the best interests of 
the public, and that the welfare of workers 
in the industry is promoted. 

The production of brown coal is confined 
to Victoria and the principal operating 
authority is the State Electricity Commission. 
The coal face at the Commission's main open 
cut at Yallourn is 180-200 feet thick, beneath 
an overburden between 30 and 50 feet in 
thickness- The Commission is developing its 
third open cut at Morwell, a few miles from 
Yallourn. The average thicknesses of the coal 
and overburden in the new face will be about 
380 and 43 feet respectively. 

Private firms are operating on a smaller 
scale in Victorian brown coal deposits not 
under the control of the Commission. At 
Bacchus Marsh, which is only 30 miles from 
Melbourne, and at Wensley Bray, near 
long, there is already considerable activity in 
winning open-cut coal to supply “run of 
crusher" and ‘graded" coal to industry for 
use as fuel. One company operates an open 
cut for the coal needs of an associated com- 
pany engaged in paper and paperboard manu- 
facture. 

Production of brown coal by all operators in 
Victoria in 1951-52 was 8.1 million tons (in- 


cluding nearly 1,000,000 tons from private 
operators). If present plans for increased 
production are fulfilled, the output of brown 
coal in 1056 will be about 15 million tons, 
but finance is a problem. 

Screening and Cleaning 

In recent years, collieries in Australia as 
in other countries have become more and 
more mechanised. Opportunities for discard- 
ing stone bands and dirty coal in the pit have, 
therefore, become fewer The shortage of fuel, 
moreover, has resulted in the mining of coal 
which had previously been neglected as too 
dirty for immediate use. Increased produc- 
tion at open cuts has further raised the aver- 
age ash content of coal supplied to consumers. 

Because of the increasing demand for coal, 
it has been necessary to go further afield 
for supplies. For this and other reasons, 
there has been an increase in the transport 
required, particularly by rail, to bring coal 
from the source to the market. The rising 
ash content of the coal increases the cost of 
transport and reduces the effectiveness of the 
already inadequate transport facilities avail- 
able. Moreover, the efficiency of utilisation of 
coal is often adversely affected by a high ash 
content. For these reasons, greater atten- 
tion to the cleaning of coal is much to be de- 
sir^ in Australia. Three Joint Coal Board 
coal-washing plants are being installed on 
the coalfields of New South Wales, two in 
the western district at Lidsdale (recently 
completed) and Ben Bullen and one near Lid- 
dell on the northern field. Each will have 
a capacity of 300 tons an hour. The installa- 
tion of further coal-washing plants is being 
considered. 


COKING 

M-ifAiiuFoical Coke 1,676.000 tons a year, and an increase of 234,000 

4 War metallurgical coke tons is expected in 1952. Capacity will be 

ever, production of metallurgical coke has been are now adeauate 

duced. and js Queensland is about 220,000 tons a year. Be- 

of coking coal. The demand for coKe oy i ^ shortage output m the year 

iron and steel industry 1049.SO was only 145,000 Ions. Improved 

capacity to produce iron and steel, and allocations of coal lifted production to about 

expansion of the o"® ^®7J®^9|o“'thrinduiti^ 175,000 tons, or 83 per cent! of capacity, in the 

expansion of the other. ^ ... 1950-51 In tne following quarter, July 

would have needed 3.300,000 ® gfll to September, 1951, production was maintained 

capacity product.on Cnclud.ng about 600 000 to bep« ^ . P 

tons of coal for purposes following table shows the consumption in 

Deliveries totalled only 1949.50 fnd 1950-51 by industry and th® 

there was a deficiency of 600,000 tons. demand of these industries m 1951-52 

The iron and steel ^nd 1955 for metallurgical coke- 

production o. c^e .n 1950-51 wa. „.„la,u,oJDf «aad 

CONSUMPTION AND 1949-50 1950-Sl 1951-52 1955 

DEMAND. [wns 

71000 97.000 95.000 120.WU 

Pormii. foundries 73 000 82.000 ?5,000 *2f x2n 

::: 

-t, intporu .ad e. uc gS'Si 

These GsUmates do not include the adeauate quantity. The 1955 

£ir.'o .r 
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It is improbable that the New South Wales 
producers could achieve an output exceeding 
90 per cent, of capacity over a yearly 
even if total coal supplies were adequate. This 
level of production would make available 
about 160,000 tons a year from New South 
Wales. 

Queensland production is now about 45.000 
tons a year, which is about capacity l®vel 
under present conditions. Production in 1951- 
52 was about 200.000 Ions, The balance of 
requirements would be covered by allocations 
from the iron and steel works. In the long 
run, the conditions of shortage operating dur- 
ing 1951, when supplies were about 45,000 tons 
a year less than demand, are likely to recur. 
By 1955, moreover, demand will have risen 
to a minimum of 330,000 tons; the figure may 
be as high as 400,000 tons. This is respectively 
about 110,000 tons and 180,000 tons in excess 
of present installed plant capacity. The only 
known plans for expansion will only raise 
capacity to about 230,000 tons. 

Of the benzol produced at the iron and steel 
works, most is used in the chemical industry 


as a solvent or raw material. About one 
million gallons annually are 
motor fuels. Toluene is also produc^ at the 
steel works in nitration grades and of sol- 
vent quality. The naphthalene produced 
there is mainly used in the manufac- 
ture of phthalic anhydride for plasticisers and 
synthetic resins. The annual capacity for sul- 
phate of ammonia production in by-product 
plants and including those of the gas in- 
dustry is 30.000 tons. However, production in 
1950-51 reached only 18.000 tons. 


Soft Coke 

The coke produced in Australian gasworks 
is too friable for use in metallurgical pro- 
cesses. and the coke not required for water- 
gas or producer-gas production at gasworks is 
sold. Production of soft coke in 1949-50 was 
about 1,100,000 tons, of which about 625,000 
tons were available for sale. This coke was 
sold mainly for use by industry, institutions 
and householders. About 75,000 tons of coke 
breeze were also produced as a by-product, 
but there is little market for this in Aus- 
tralia. 


BRIQUETTING 


The manufacture of briquettes from Vic- 
torian brown coal was commenced in 1924, 
using the technique developed in Germany. 
Production of briquettes at the Yallourn bri- 
quette factory in 1950-51 was 511,400 tons; in 
1948-49, 588,600 tons. The annual output of 
coal at the Yallourn and Yallourn North open 
cuts is now nearly 7,000,000 tons a year. In 
1950-51, 4,346,000 tons were used in the Yal- 
lourn power station. 314,000 tons went to in- 
dustry and other power stations and 2,087,000 
tons to the briquetting factory. 


It was originally intended that briquettes 
should be made available generally as a 
domestic and industrial fuel. The shortage of 
coal has resulted in the diversion of a con- 
siderable quantity to a central power station. 
Industry is severely rationed and household 
briquettes are available only in small quanti- 
ties for special purposes. Because of the un- 
satisfied demand and the general fuel short- 
age, the State Electricity Commission is de- 
veloping another open cut at Morwell, near 
Yallourn. The Morwell open cut will be on 
the same great brown-coal field now being 
exploited at Yallourn. This one field in the 
Lalrobe Valley covers about 40 square miles, is 
est^ated to contain 6,000 million tons of coal, 
and includes the thickest known seam (800 
f^t) of coal in the world. An annual output 
of 8 million tons will be required from the 
Morwell open cut to supply the four briquette 
factones that will operate in conjunction with 
the open cut. Much of the overburden (about 
‘ been removed from the 

initial area of operation (the coal, 380 feet 
thick, was reached in May, 1951), and dredc- 
ers, railways and other equipment are now 
(early 1952) being erected. 

ErMtion of the first two (a “pair”) of the 
four bnquette factories is also under way and 

^ ^ull production 
by 1956, adding 1.3 million tons of briouettln^ 

600.000 tons capacity^ of the 
present Yallourn factory. ^ 

flfst pair of 

briquette factories and ancillary services was 


estimated, when the scheme was entered into 
in 1948, to cost about £20 million. (Costs have 
risen considerably since that date.) 


Planned briquette production will be suffi- 
cient by about 1956 to provide Victorian in- 
dustries (excluding railways and gasworks) 
with about 60 per cent, of their total solid- 
fuel needs at that date and allow 200,000 tons 
a year for domestic use. It is estimated that 
2.000 men will be employed permanently on 
operations and maintenance when full produc- 
tion is reached at the first pair of briquette 
factories, including open-cut operation. The 
two factories will require 4 million tons of 
raw brown coal a year. About 35,000 kW of 
electric-power generating capacity will be 
available as a by-product of briquetting; and 
from this capacity about 300 million kWh a 
year will be fed into the Commission's main 
distributing system. 


The second pair of briquette factories has 
approved and will be erected alongside 
the first pair. Plant has been ordered. At 
completion in 1958 of the second pair, which 
will add 1.3 million tons (and a further 35,000 
kW of electric-power generating capacity as a 
by-pr^uct), the briquetting capacity of the 
SUtes five factories will be about 3.2 million 
tons a year, requiring about 10 million tons of 
raw brown coal annually. Because of short- 
age of finance, completion of this second pair 
of factories is Ukely to be deferred 


w Briquettes manufs 

tur^ by the State Electricity Commission w 

mainly for Slate ai 
«nn ^ purposes, mainly power prodt 

tion. Later on. briquettes are to be used £ 
the manufacture of town gas by the Lur 
Sasiflcation process. It is possib 
lh« brown^oal dust wUl be used for firii 

limited exter 

& SSi preparatory to briqu, 

v^»k k^® production of cement in kilns fir< 
with brown coal, is also an early possibility 
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GAS PRODUCTION 


Until recently, the manufacture and distri* 
bution of town gas in Australia was carried on 
by private firms, one State Government and 
several local-government authorities. In 1950, 
a second State entered the field when the 
Victorian Government passed the Gas and Fuel 
Corporation Act, as a result of which most of 
the Melbourne metropolitan area draws its gas 
supply from the government-controlled Cor- 
poration. The Corporation has statutory power 
to acquire non-government gasworks remain- 
ing in the Slate. 

The calorific value of town gas made in Aus- 
tralia ranges from 478 to about 550 British 
Thermal Units a cubic foot. Statutory mini- 
mums vary between States and within some 
States; the average for the Commonwealth is, 
however, above 500 B.T.U. 

The amounts of gas manufactured, maximum 
daily capacity of gas-making plants and the 
total sales of gas at 1939 and since 1945 are 
shown in the following tables— 


GAS 


Metropolitan Areas i 
1939 as 

Produc- Base Year 
MADE tion * 100 


Provincial Areas: 

1939 as 

Produc- Base Year 
tion “ 100 



• '000 cubit. 


* *000 cub ft. 

1939 . . 

18,918.504 

100 

1,490.03$ 

1945 . . 

27.604.561 

145.5 

3.199,751 

1946 .. 

29,451,755 

15S.S 

3.305.814 

1947 .. 

30.554.471 

161 

3.567.843 

1948 . . 

32.128.902 

169 

3,796.343 

1949 . . 

ao.sis.ei8 

161 

3.455.011 


100 

214 

222 

239 

254 

231 


Includes water-gas, etc. 


DAILY GAS 

Metropolitan 

Provincial 

CAPACITY: 

Areas 

Areas 


’000 cub. ft. 

*000 cub. ft. 

1939 

. . . . 84.058 

8.814 

1945 


13.868 

1946 


14,188 

1947 . . . . 

119,800 

15.456 

1948 

121.100 

15.885 

1949 

122,587 

16,038 


Metropolitan 

Provincial 

GAS SALES: 

Areas 

Areas 


’000 cub. ft. 

*000 cub. ft 


.. .. 16.407.070 

1.278.888 

^ * 

1945 . . . . 

. . . . 24.700.179 

2.769.497 

1946 . . . 

. . . . 25.743.480 

2,826.559 

1947 

.. .. 26.014.348 

3.167.300 

1948 

.. .. 28.302.315 

3.204,064 

1949 

28.861.682 

2.906.087 


0£ the total sales, 13.158,383.000 cub.ft. in 
1939 and 22,363.192.000 cub.ft. in 1949, were 
domestic sales. Of the total Australian popu- 
lation 3.621.000 resided in the area supplied 
with gas in 1939 and 4,438.200 in 1949. Con- 
sumption of domestic gas per head m Ih's 
increased from 3,630 cub.ft. in 1939 to 5,040 
cub.ft. in 1949. 

The quantities of coal, coke, oil and Ur used 
in production of town gas in 1938 and since 
1945 were as follows— 

Metropolitan Areas: Provincial 
Other Materials Areas: 
Coal UMdi ^ Coal 

Carbon- Carbonised 

ised Coke Tar Oil 


MATERIALS 

USED: 


*000 *000 
tons tons 


10?9 

.. .. 1.026 

54 

20 

1 Ov V . . 

1345 

.. .. 1.473 

so 

36 

1946 - . 

.. .. L568 

92 

— 

1947 

.. .. l.«44 

95 


1948 

.. .. 1.6^0 

116 


1949 .. 

. .. 1.604 

127 



’000 '000 
gab. gaU. 
3,618 
5,882 
5.951 
6.391 
8.699 
10,963 


000 

tons 

94 

206 

209 

226 

242 

229 



Metropolitan 

Provincial 

MILES OF MAIN: 

Areas 

Areas 


miies 

miles 

1939 

6.427 

875 

1949 

7,612 

1,212 

NUMBER OF 

Metropolitan 

Provincial 

SERVICES: 

Areas 

Areas 

1939 

. . . 718,299 

39,850 

J949 

. . . 857,432 

47.427 


The mileage of gas mains, and number of 
services in those years were as follows— 


The Australian gas industry was founded 
upon and designed to utilise a high-grade coal 
available from the South Maitland field in 
New South Wales. Because of the proximity 
of the field to the seaboard, the high quality 
of the coal and iU adaptability to a wide 
range of industrial requirements, Maitland 
coal has been and still is being used unneces- 
sarily for a number of purposes. This parti- 
cular coal is now in very short supply and 
much still remains to be done in adapting to 
other fuels a great number of plants which 
do not fundamentally require a high-volatile 
coal. In these circumstances, the gas industry 
which really needs that coal has been gravely 
embarrassed by its shortage. It is for this 
reason that the Gas and Fuel Corporation of 
Victoria is proceeding with a project for the 
manufacture of Lurgi gas from brown-coal 
briquettes. The Lurgi plant will be located 
at Morwell and the gas will be transmitted 
by pipeline, about 90 miles long, to Melbourne. 
The initial capacity of the plant will be 18 
million cubic feet a day in 1956. It is pr^ 
posed to extend the plant to keep pace with 
the city's growing requirements. By 
estimated, annual production will reach 30,000 
million cubic feet. In a further ten to fifteen 
years’ time all town-gas supplies for Melbourne 
should be produced from brown coal. 

Recent research into the production of syn- 
thetic liquid fuels from brown coal have re- 
sulted in the discovery that a combination of 
town-gas and liquid-fuel production is possible. 
By this method one-third of the heat units m 
Lurgi gas are converted to liquid fuel and 
two^thirds into the form of rich gas for distri- 
bution. The major advantage of combining 
the two processes is a considerable saying in 
capital expenditure, which in the past made 
uneconomical the production of 
from brown coal. The Gas and 
tion of Victoria plans to order its first syn- 
thetic-petroleum plant in 1954. In ‘^enty to 
twenty-five years' tune the ^nual 

of synthetic fuels is c* ’ 

lion gallons a year, of which 22 million gal 

Ions will be petrol. . ^ u . 

Queensland has good suppbes of high-vola- 
tile gas coals, but of rather high ash content. 
Those coals are used in Queensland gasworks 
except in the far north. The mam objection 
to local gas coal is the 

and large proportion of breeze *"ade. TheM 
disabilities arise mainly out of the high ash 
content and serve to emphasise the need for 

cleaning. , 

The companies engaged in iron and stwi 
production in New South Wales (see Chapter 
9) have a combined annual ps-matang 
capacity of 25,000 million 'H^ic feet^ This 
coke-oven gas is used either m the iron and 
steel works, including by-product recovery, or 
in neighboring affiliated works. 

In Western Australia it has been iound pr^a^ 
ticable and economical to make town 6“ from 
selected Collie coal, of sub-bituminous rank, in 
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standard carburetted water-gas plants. With 
this exception, Western Australia, South Aus- 

PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 

No large deposits o£ crude petroleum have 
yet been locat^ in Australia or the Terri- 
tory of Papua/New Guinea. 

Seepages of oil and gas were first reported 
in Papua and New Guinea in 1911, and addi- 
tional seepages have since been discovered. 

A very small quantity of oil was recovered 
annually at Lakes Entrance. Victoria, by 
pumping; production ceased recently. Occur- 
rences otherwise on the mainland have in 
general been limited to minor flows of 
natural gas, principally methane, and small 
amounts of oil, wax and natural gas en- 
countered in water bores. Small deposits of 
wax and bitumen have also been found at the 
surface in different localities. 

Geological surveys are being conducted and 
geophysical surveys, using modern methods, 
are being made in Australia and Papua, and if 
the results are satisfactory, drilling operations 
will follow, Exploratory drilling is already 
being conducted in Papua and further drill- 
ing is expected to be carried out in Queens* 
land and Western Australia. 

Although large-scale production of oil in 
Australia and the territories is still awaited, 
there is strong hope that eventually oil fields 
will be discovered. All the conditions con- 


tralia and Tasmania are dependent upon im 
ports for gas-making coals. 


sidered essential for the occurrence of oil in 
commercial quantities are present in Papua; 
seepages in the formations being tested pro- 
vide proof of the presence of oil, and com- 
mercial production has been achlev^ in Dutch 
New Guinea. Although conditions on the 
mainland are less promising than those in 
Papua, they are good enough to warrant 
thorough investigation. Structures suitable 
for the accumulation of petroleum are known 
to exist in Queensland, and the presence of 
petroliferous gas and traces of oil has been 
prov^ in the vicinity of Roma. Extensive 
sedimentary basins with a considerable thick- 
ness of marine sediments exist in Western 
Australia. Oil occurs in the tertiary rocks 
of Victoria and sediments of the same age 
are found in the Portland-Nelson-Mt. Gambler 
district of Victoria-South Australia. 

The absence of supplies of indigenous 
natural crude oil makes Australia almost en- 
tirely dependent upon imports of petroleum 
from overseas, whether as refined products or 
as crude oil for local refining. Indigenous 
liquid fuels are confined to coke-oven benzol 
and power alcohol used for blending with 
motor spirit and the small output from the 
shale-oU refinery at Glen Davis, New South 
Wales. 


REFINING AND RELATED ACTIVITIES 

The first equipment to refine imported provision of substantial catalytic cracking 

crudes was insUUed in 1924, but because of The Shell Company of Australia Ltd. are erect- 

lack of indigenous supplies of natural crude ing a refinery of 1 million tons annual capacity 

oU a subs^tial refining industry has not been at Geelong, Victoria. Callex Oil (Aust ) Ptv 

estabbshed in Australia, despite the en- Ltd. and Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. Ltd have an- 

couragement of a generous Uriff concession. nounced that they wUl erect refineries of 1 

Currently, imported r^ned products comprise and 3 million tons annual capacity respec- 

84 per cent of Australian consumption. tively. The site of the Caltex Oil (Aust.) 

Two refineries, composed of straight distilla- Lld.*s refinery has not yet been an- 

tion units using imported crudes, were estab- nounced. The refinery of the Anglo-Iranian 

lished in this country prior to the 1939-45 Oil Co. Ltd. is estimated to cost £40 million 

War— one in Melbourne and the other in to erect; it will be situated on Cockburn 

refinery was com- Sound, near Fremantle in Western Australia 

pleted in 1940. Post-war developments com- wdl operate on Middle-East crude oil and 

«tablished in Sydney be capable of producing a complete range 

and Mel^ume and the expansion of the petroleum products ^ 

original Sydney refinery. The current annual Australian demand for 

^eyelopment in AustraUan petroleum products is more than 5 J millio^ 
wUh to take place in accordance tons. The five local refineries are Lrrentlv 

Australia by 1956* Motor snirii tons 

M compar^with the current 900,000 tons. AutomoUve diesel o« 2 , 100,000 

J|S 

I 1 ^ . complete, is 74 mil- Lubricaiintf a 

demand having expanded by about -- * ms . ana greases 175 ^^ 

10 per cent, annually in recent years Products from indigenous matAri&i u* u 

announced a plan to increacA r ® wmual avallabilitv fnr waies. Current 
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Lubrlcaling Oils and Greasas 

Plants for blending SPECIAL LUBRICAT- 
ING OILS for such activities as the automo- 
tive and the textile industries are established 
in the capital cities of all Stales. Both 
Australian-produced and imported petroleum 
oils are used in these blending operations as 
well as special additions necessary in modern 
lubricants. Plants for the production of 
GREASE are established mainly in Brisbane, 
Sydney and Melbourne and operate on Aus- 
tralian-produced raw materials including 
petroleum-oil distillate, fats, etc. 

Insecticides 

Many of the firms which deal with petro- 
leum production are equipped to handle a 
number of allied lines, and with specialised 
plant such products as insecticides based on 
petroleum oil are formulated and manufac- 
tured. 

Reclaimers of oil 

There are a few companies which operate 
in this field of the petroleum industry. As 
greater use is made of petroleum products 
there may be opportunities for further ex- 
pansion. 

Bitumen and Bitumlnlsed Products 

The principal use for BITUMEN is in road 
making, but there are a number of other 
uses, such as the lining of pipes and the 


ELECTRIC-POWER GENERATION 

The generation of electric power is basic 
to any modern manufacturing economy. Its 
importance to Australia as the main source 
of power for all manufacturing activities 
has been growing rapidly in recent years. 
The total horsepower of engines of all types 
installed in factories increased mil- 

lion in 1936-37 to 1.5 million in 1938-39, to 2_4 
million in 1946-47, to 2.5 million in 1947- 
48 and to 2.8 million in 1949-30— an increase 
of 87 per cent, in eleven years. In 1949-50 
the capacity of machinery using purchased 
electric power in factories totalled 2,4 million 
h.p. 

The increase has been almost entirely m 
resoect of machines using purchased electnc 
Dower, the horsepower of all other categories 
of machines remaining fairly constant over 
the whole period. All classes of industry 
have participated in this developrnent, al- 
though it is naturally more 1,! 

hifihly-mechanised industries. Considerate 

furthw development will be »ec«s*ary. how 
ever if Australia is to approach the 
of mechanisation of industry m such coun- 
tries as the United States of America. 

Domestic demand for electricity has also 
increased substantially »n «cent 
number of ncw homes built since the 
Wa^ is perhaps, the main factor in this in- 
crease, but the greater demand for electricity 
in the average home has been a major con- 
tributing factor. The use of domestic electrical 
oouinment such as hot-water systems, refri- 
gerators stoves. radiators, vacuum cleaners 
ind other sin^ilar appliances has grown 
rapidly, particularly in the post-war period. 

The extension of electric supply to rural 
areas has resulted not only in 
domestic purposes, thus improving the stan- 
dard of rm'al amenities, but also m **PP|!* 
Stton to a variety of tasks associated with 


manufacture of cements, dampeourses, floor- 
ings and roofing felts, flooring tiles, paints 
and paper laminations. It is estimated that 
pro-war the annual demand for bitumen was 
for about 100,000 tons a year and of this al^ut 
90 per cent, was used by State and municipal 
authorities in the maintenance and construc- 
tion of roads. The present demand for bitu- 
men appears to be in the region of 110,000 
tons a year, but the demand is expected to 
increase considerably as labour and other 
shortages at present affecting the implemen- 
tation of public works are overcome. But 
for the restrictive effect of interstate freight, 
Australian production at present would be 
able to satisfy local requirements of bitumen 
in full. The cost of Australian-produced 
bitumen is less than the landed cost of im- 
ported bitumen, but the difference is insuffi- 
cient to cover interstate freight costs. This 
makes it difficult for the Australian material 
to compete with the imported in States where 
there is no local production. 

In general, there is a fairly wide scope for 
increased activity in manufacture of BITU- 
MINISED PRODUCTS, and no doubt as bitu- 
men becomes available in those States in 
which it is not produced at present the manu- 
facture of bituminised products will increase. 
Australia has ample capacity in her existing 
factories to cope with the probable future 
supply of their raw material. 


farming, especially in the dairying industry. 
This tendency in Australian agriculture is 
likely to continue. An important feature of 
rural electrification is the opportunity which it 
offers for the decentralisation of secondary in- 
dustry by providing a source of power com- 
parable in price and quantity with that avail- 
able in metropolitan areas. The influence of 
electricity supply on industrial decentralisation 
is illustrated in Tasmania, where important 
industrial development has taken place outside 
the main urban areas. 

In response to the increase in demand, the 
total of electricity generated in Australia in- 
creased from 4,688 million kWh 
8,368 million kWh in 1947-48, to 
kWh in 1948-49, and to more than 10,000 mil- 
Uon kWh in 1950-51. This increase is still con- 
tinuing. Industrial users account for abo^ 
two-fifths of total consumption of 
electricity, and domestic users for almost one- 

third. 

Of the total power generated in 1949-50, 
about 38 per cent, was produced m New South 
Wales 31 per cent, in Victoria, 12 per cent, 
in Tasmania, 9 per cent, in Queensland. 6 per 
cent, in South Australia and 4 per cent, in 
Western Australia. 

Steam plant produces about 80 per cent, of 
the total power generated, hydro-el^tnc plant 
17 per cent., and internal-combustion plant J 
per cent. It is interesting to compare these 
proportions with those relating to installed 
capacity. Of the total installed capacity of 
generating plant at June, 1950, about 82 per 
fent. was steam plant. 13 per cent, hydto- 
electric plant and 5 per cent, ‘nternal-com- 
busUon plant. Internal-combustion plant is 
used mainly in small local Powwjstations in 
country arenas, and a large of such 

plant would be used only for limited peaK 
load periods. There is a tendency m all mam- 
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land States for these isolated local under- 
takings to bo absorbed by the extension of the 
larger inter-connected systems, or by regional 
grouping arrangements undertaken by neigh- 
bouring local-government authorities. 

Despite the largo increase in power gene- 
rated. it has not been sufficient to cope with 
the increase in demand in recent years, par- 
ticularly during the winter peak period, and 
it has been found necessary to introduce some 
form of power rationing at various times in 
all States. Queensland and South Australia 
have not been obliged to restrict supply on 
account of plant capacity, but .only when coal 
shortages, poor-quality fuel or plant break- 
downs have made such a step necessary. The 
mainland States are all dependent in varying 
degrees on black coal, supplies of which have 
been irregular and inadequate. In this re- 
spect, Queensland and Western Australia have 
been rather better off than the remaining 
States, due largely to supplies of local coal. 
The Queensland winter also is comparatively 
mild and results in a relatively smaller peak 
load. Victoria is endeavouring to reduce its 
dependence on New South Wales coal by fur- 
ther developing brown<oal and hydro-electric 
resources on a large scale, and South Aus- 
tralia is developing deposits of low-grade coal 
by open-cut methods at Leigh Creek. 

A main cause of power shortages, however, 
is the inadequacy of generating capacity 
largely due to restriction of development pro- 
grammes during the 1939-45 War. These de- 
Hciencies are being overcome and provision 
is being made for future increases in de- 
mand, by a number of large-scale projects 
which are under construction or proposed by 


elcctricily-supply authorities in all Stales. 
Problems likely to retard the programme in- 
clude — 

(a) The time required to oblam and 
install high-pressure boilers (600 to 1,250 
lbs. per sq. in.). This applies mainly to the 
Australian portion of the production of the 
boiler plant and its installation. At the pre- 
sent time no manufacturer in Australia is 
making complete high-pressure boilers. One 
of the leading companies in this field expects 
to begin such manufacture in a year or so. 
Two other large manufacturers import high- 
pressure boiler parts and assemble the com- 
plete unit in Australia. (Sec Chapter 12, 
‘‘Machinery, Plant, Equipment and Apparatus, 
Not Elsewhere Included".) 

(b) Shortage of structural steel for the erec- 
tion of power stations. 

(c) Shortage of Australian-made large- 
capacity transformers, due partly to the shor- 
tage of some important materials and partly 
to lack of skilled tradesmen in the trans- 
former industry, which is at present working 
to only about two-thirds of its capacity. 

(d) Shortage of large-capacity insulators. 

(e) Shortage of copper strand. 

(f) Availability of finance. 

The following table indicates the capacity 
of major generating equipment installed at 
June, 1951, plant under installation as at June, 
1951, which is estimated to be in service by 
the end of 1956, and the proposed installed 
capacity of known projects not yet com- 
menced — 


Under Con- 
struction at Proposed 

30/6/51 and Estimated Capacity o( 

I^CraiCPOWEB edacity 

SUMMARY. 30/6^/MU) by 1956 by 1956 Commenced 

u?iri . nU IW.OM ISoSoo 2.850,000 

1.O7UO0 1.959.030 358,700 (d) 

5J!'J2T !?!•«? 1.37<.a27 294.600 

& Australia ::: 

■ ■ Jill « 

T ^ Ub. Au»tr.li> 2,235:838 2,752.450 4.988:268 fc> dUS 

Sfto .h. ...ing 

manly for their own purposes, but used partfy fS S5bl?c sudSv “ ^ manufacturers pri- 
(b) Subject to revision. ►'wir. 

by ihorta‘M*’!.rmltei^‘.“’equipmenl' a1^”'labour 'It ' delayed 

l^nce and oU.er re«or^ ‘’m^y conaidetabr''^J^- 

3S.000 kW the Clarence Goree hydro-electric 
River‘*Khcm*^i?f*QuMns1SiJd.’^“**^ “'’aiiable Irom the proposed Burdekin 

MOnVE POWXK "J’" 
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coal- The thermal projects, therefore, are de- 
pendent upon substantial improvement bcin;* 
effected in the quantity and regularity of coal 
production. 


An outline is provided below of extensions 
under way or planned (as at 31st December, 
1951) of electric-power generating capacity in 
Australia. 


SNOWY MOUNTAINS AREA 


The Commonwealth Government has set up 
the Snowy Mountains Hydro-Eloctric Author- 
ity to develop the water resources of the 
Snowy Mountains area in south-eastern New 
South Wales. Its main functions are to divert 
and store water for the generation of electric 
power and for irrigation. Power generated 
will in the first instance be fed into the New 
South Wales interconnected system at Cooma. 
After making allowances for Commonwealth 
requirements, surplus power will be shared 
by New South Wales and Victoria in the pro- 
portions of two-thirds and one-third respec- 
tively. 

No detailed estimate of the capital cost of 
the project has been prepared, but preliminary 
investigations have indicated that the overaU 
cost will be about £220 million, including 
nearly £100 million for transmission lines and 


equipment. Major works include 8 dams, 86 
miles of tunnels, 490 miles of racelines and 16 
power stations. 

The planned ultimate installed capacity of 
plant exceeds 3 million kW, which is greater 
than the total present installed capacity of 
all generating 'stations in Australia. 

The first power is expected to be available 
about mid-1954. and by 1959 it is planned to 
have 560,000 kW in service. The whole scheme, 
it is estimated, will take twenty-five years to 
complete. Work has already commenced on 
site clearing and a number of access roads 
have been constructed. A contract for the 
Guthega project {60,000 kW), was recently 
awarded to the Norwegian firm of Selmer; 
under its terms, the work should be completed 
by June, 1954. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


The Electricity Commission of N.S.W. has 
been constituted to assume responsibility for 
the generation, main transmission, and. with 
certain reservations, the distribution of electric 
power in New South Wales. This authority 
was set up under the Electricity Commission 
Act of 1950 and is empowered to take over 
or acquire these specific activities of the major 
existing electricity undertakings in the Sate. 
The most important bodies to be affected by 
this legislation are the Railways Department. 
Sydney Countv Council, and the Southern 
Electricity Supply of New South Wales, whose 
assets in part or in total will be acquired 
by the new authority. 

Since the 1939-45 War demand for electric 
power has exceeded supply with the position 
becoming progressively more acute in the past 
two or three years. However, action is being 
taken which will considerably augment gene- 
rating capacity, particularly in the system 
supplying the Sydney metropolitan area. It 
has been estimated that completion of the 
major projects, brief details of which are in- 
cluded hereunder, will bridge the gap between 
supply and demand by 1954. 

At Bunnerong (present capacity 350.000 kW) 
and Pyrmont (50,000 kW) work is proceeding 
on the installation of equipment to increase 
capacity by 50.000 kW and 200,000 kW respec- 
tively, while at Balmain (48.000 kW) capacity 
is being increased by 50,000 kW. At the 
White Bav power station one 50.000 kW unit 
was placed in service during 1951 (164.000 kW 
now insUlled) and another of a similar capa- 
citv is being installed; it is planned to in- 
crease capacity by a further 100.000 kW at a 
later dale. New stations, which will supply 
the interconnected system, are under construc- 
tion at Lake Macquarie, 300,000 kW, 1^55. 
Tallawarra (Lake lllawarra). 120.000 kW by 
1955- and Wallerawang. near Lithgow, 60.000 
kW initially and 120.000 kW ultimate capacity. 


In addition, “packaged'' (pre-engineered) 
steam units and diesel equipment have been 
ordered from the United States and the 
United Kingdom with a view to supplement- 
ing power supplies as quickly as possible. 
These units, which total 93,000 kW, will be 
insUlled at Penrith. Liverpool, Warringah. 
Port Kembla, Maitland, Newcastle, and 
Kempsey. The major portion of this capacity 
is expected to be in service by 1953. 

Other stations under construction, the out- 
put of which will be fed into the inter- 
connected system, are at Lithgow, 22,500 kW, 
and Koolkhan, near Grafton. 10,000 kW. At 
Hume Weir, near Albury, two 25,000 kW units 
will be installed and the power generated 
shared equally by New South Wales and Vic- 
toria. 

It is planned that completion of the fore- 
going projects should add to the State’s in- 
Pallid capacity (931,900 kW at late 1951) about 
1 027,000 kW of generating capacity by 195b. 
Demand, however, is increasing rapidly from 
industrial, domestic and public-utility sources 
and a steep increase in consumption is ex- 
pected when unralioned supplies of power be- 
come available. The electrification of the four 
main railway lines radiating from Sydney, 
upon which work has already commenced, 
will contribute considerably to the increased 
demand; it involves the construction of 910 
single-track miles. 

The proposed Clarence Gorge hydro-electric 
and irrigation scheme in northern New South 
Wales is estimated to be capable of producing 
between 300.000 and 400,000 kW. This projwt. 
if proceeded with, could form a power link 
between the New South Wales and Queensland 
systems. 

* Recently a Canadian organisation was in- 
vited to investigate the practicability of con- 
structing a station in the Nymboida catch- 
ment near Grafton, to develop initially about 
35.000 kW. 


VICTORIA 


By far the greater part of Victoria, includ- 
ing^ the metropolitan area of Melbourne, is 


supplied with power 
mission of Victoria. 


bv the Electricity Com- 
This authority is vested 
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with the responsibility for developing the 
State's power resources, the most important 
of which are the brown-coal deposits in the 
Latrobe Valley and the hydro potentialities of 
the north-eastern Victorian highlands. An ex- 
tensive plan for the further development of 
both these areas is now in progress. 

In the Latrobe Valley generating capacity 
at the Yallourn power station (183,000 kW. 
including 8,000 kW capacity which is a by- 
product of the Yallourn briquette factory, ad- 
joining) Is being increased by 100.000 kW. 
which it is anticipated will be installed by 
1984; provision has been made for a further 
increase of 100,000 kW. If the planned con- 
struction schedule is maintained the station's 
installed generating capacity will be 383,000 
kW by 1956. At Morwell the Commission 
has commenced construction of four briquette 
factories which includes the installation of 
electric-generating equipment with a total 
capacity of 150.000 kW for power to operate 
the briquette factories. As a by-product (that 
is. excess power) of briquette manufacture, it 
has been estimated that when the hrst two 
factories are in production. 35.000 kW capacity 
will be available to the State system and a 
further 35.000 kW capacity when the second 
pair of factories is in operation. It is planned 
to have the first pair in production by 1955- 
56 and the second by 1956. 

In the north-eastern highlands in the Kiewa 
area, work is in progress on sections of a 
major hydro-electric scheme designed to de- 
velop a total of 289,000 kW. Generating equip- 
ment with an installed capacity of 26,000 kW 
is already in service. The project is to be 
constructed in Rve major stages, and includes 
two main water storages and six power sta- 
tions: hve of the power stations will be located 
underground. 

Development of existing power stations in 
the metropolitan area includes the installa- 
tion of additional generating capacity as fol- 
lows (existing capacity in parentheses): New- 
port (311.000 kW), 30.000 kW; Spencer Street 
(44,000 kW). 45,000 kW; and Richmond (15.000 


k\V) 38,000 kW. The major portion of this 
capacity is expected to be in service during 
1952. 

Other projects, the construction of which is 
in progress, are the two regional diesel stations 
at Shepparton and Warrnambool, each to have 
an installed capacity of 10,380 kW. At the 
Shepparton station a small portion of the 
capacity is already in service; the Shepparton 
project is part of the Commission’s plan to 
provide power to the whole Murray Valley 
area, and includes the construction of a 
220.000-volt transmission line from Kiewa to 
Mildura by way of Shepparton. 

With a view to supplementing installed 
capacity (shown in parentheses below) as 
quickly as possible, steps have been taken to 
purchase “packaged’ steam generating units 
totalling 60.000 kW for installation within the 
next two years at Geelong (10,500 kW). 30,000 
kW; Ballarat (5,900 kW). 20,000 kW; and Mil- 
dura (4,500 kW), 10,000 kW. 

In conjunction with the State Rivers and 
Water Supply Commission’s project to increase 
the storage capacity of Eildon Weir, it is prcH 
posed to install hydro-electric generating 
equipment with a capacity of 135,000 kW (in- 
cluding 15,000 kW that will result from re- 
construction of present installed capacity at 
the Weir). Construction of the new retaining 
wall h^ commenced and is scheduled for 
completion in 1955. The generating plant re- 
quired for the power station is on order. Vic- 
toria will also benefit from the output of one 
of the two 25,000 kW units for Installation at 
the Hume Weir; these units are planned to be 
in service during 1956. 

It is estimated that the above projects, in- 
cluding Eildon Weir, will increase the State's 
installed generating capacity (646,500 kW at 
June, 1951) by about 728,000 kW at 1956. De- 
mand for power is expected to rise consider- 
ably in the next few years, particularly when 
unrationed supplies are available and electri- 
fication of the Gippsland and Geelong rail 
lines are completed. 


QUEENSLAND 


The State Electricity Commission is the 
authority responsible for co-ordinating the 
supply ^ electric power throughout Queens- 
land. principal organisations engaged in 
;*'®,Pr<>Jtiction of power are the City Electric 
Light Co. Ltd., Brisbane City Council Too- 
woomba Electric Light and Power Co. Ltd., 
and four Regional Electricity Boards-^Wtde 
Bay-Bumett, Capricomia, Townsville and 
Ca^s. Brief details of the major projects 
under construcUon or proposed by these or- 
ganisations to increase generating capacity are 
set out hereunder. ^ j 

In the Brisbane metropoliUn area power is 
su^pplied jointly by the City Electrte Ughi 

Brisbane City CounliL 
me tirst-mentioned organisation, which also 

® south-easlem Queens- 

® sution, ^Umba 
adjacent to Bulimba "A” (95,000 
"T placed to have^ 

by 1953 and an 
ultimate capacity of 180,000 kW. 

operates a power 

CouncU-3‘’nwTtauS??t T^'J^|"^lUch U 


d^i^ed to have 60.000 kW in service by 1955 
with provision for addition of a further 60,000 

‘^5’®- ** planned also to in- 
sta I a packaged” unit of 10,000 kW at this 
Station as soon as possible. 

Developments near Brisbane include the 
lO^^lw ® station at Ipswich of 

.^® hydro station at 

^ completed, is desired 

7M0 kW cai«city at June. 1951) is construct- 

o£^52 500 ultimate capacity 
Of 5Z.5W kW. of which 15.000 kW was 

September, 1951; a fCrther 
M^OO kW ,s expected to be in operation b” 

(with 7.^on \e\u v 

viUe respeSlv’ely Sch ^owns- 

have 37, kW of tha “'^^bonty expects to 
by 1951 "®'^ capacity in service 
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Work has commenced on site clearings, etc., 
for the proposed hydro-electric station at Tally 
Falls, and tenders have been called for the 
major constructional work on the scheme. It 
is planned to install generating equipment 
with a capacity of 72.000 kW. Development 
of the power potential of the area is the re- 
sponsibility of the Cairns Regional Electricity 
Board (which has 12.000 kW capacity). To 
cater for demands pending completion of the 
hydro scheme the Board plans to install addi- 
tional diesel units at Cairns. InnisfaiL and 
Atherton totalling 3,750 kW. 

Other developments of lesser magnitude are 
plans to increase capacity at Mackay (with 
5.000 kW capacity) by 5,000 kW and Bowen 
(with 1,000 kW capacity) by 1,000 kW. In 
western Queensland towns steps are being 
taken to install new plant and effect improve- 
ments to existing equipment. In general the 
new plant will consist of small internal- 


combustion units varying in size from 100 to 
450 k\V according to the requirements of the 
towns. 

In conjunction with the proposal to con- 
struct a large dam on the Burdekin River for 
irrigation and hood control, it is planned to 
build a hydro-electric station. Preliminary 
surveys indicate that about 75,000 kW could 
be generated. Initially, Townsville and adja- 
cent areas would benefit from implementation 
of the scheme, which would take about fifteen 
years to complete. 

It is estimated that the projects under con- 
struction in Queensland will increase installed 
generating capacity (239,300 kW at late 1951) 
by about 310,000 kW at 1956. A proportion of 
the increases planned in the metropolitan area 
will be called on to contribute power for the 
electrified suburban railways, a scheme on 
which work has already commenced. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


The supply of electric power is in general 
the responsibility of the Electricity Trust of 
South Australia. A major station located at 
Osborne, near Adelaide, has an installed capa- 
city of 139.000 kW. The Trust has at present 
two major projects in hand— capacity at Os- 
borne is being increased by 120,000 kW, of 
which 60,000 kW should be in service by 1953. 
At Port Augusta a new station is under con- 
struction, which will have an ultimate in- 
stalled capacity of 90,000 kW by 1956. These 
two stations will be interconnected by power 
lines passing through Port Pirie. The boilers 


of both are designed to burn coal from Leigh 
Creek. 

Projects of lesser importance include in- 
creases in capacity at Port Lincoln by 3,000 
kW and Leigh Creek by 3,000 kW. 

It is estimated that the foregoing projects 
will contribute about 154,000 kW to the State's 
svstem (175,260 kW at June, 1951) at 1956. 
However, it is planned to electrify the subur- 
ban railways and some of this increased 
capacity will be used to supply power for 
traction purposes. 


WESTERN 

Major developments in Western Australia, 
v/here the supply of electric power is con- 
trolled by the State Electricity Commission. 
Include the South Fremantle power station and 
the South-West Power Scheme. The Com- 
mission operates a station at East Perth, with 
an installed capacity of 53,000 kW. At South 
Fremantle 50,000 kW of capacity was recently 
placed in service, and work is proceeding on 
the installation of a further 50,000 kW. It is 
proposed to install a new 30,000 kW unit at 
East Perth. 


AUSTRALIA 

Under the South-West Power Scheme, capa- 
city at the Collie Station (5,000 kW) is being 
increased to 12,500 kW. A station of 90,000 kW 
is proposed at Bunbury. The scheme is de- 
signed to provide power to towns and 
tries located in the south-west corner of the 
State, and at a later stage a Imk will be ef- 
fecUd with the metropolitan system to per- 
mit an interchange of power. 

It is estimated that the projects under con- 
struction will increase installed capacity 
(138,560 kW at 1951) by 67,500 kW at 1954. 


TASMANIA 


The Hydro-Electric Commission of Tasmania 
is responsible for developing the Stale’s hydro- 
electric resources, which are estimated at 
about one-third of the total Australian hydro- 
electric potential. The Commission is at pr^ 
sent constructing stations which it « «stimat^ 
will increase installed capacity of 194,500 kW 
by about 205,000 kW at 1956. 

Major projects include 
tinah), 100,000 kW; Tarraleah, 15.000 kW. 


Butler’s Gorge. 12,000 kW; and Trevallyn, 
80 000 kW. The last-mentioned station is de- 
signed primarily to supply i^wer to the Aus- 
tralian *^Aluminium Production Commission s 
works at Bell Bay; any surplus power will be 
fed into the Tasmanian system. At a later 
stage another 25,000 kW will be added to the 
Nive River scheme, and proposals are und^ 
invesligalion for the construction of two new 
sUUonf Wayatinah 100,000 kW, and Lake 

Echo 28,000 kW. 
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Port Three; Basic Statistics 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS, 1938-39/1949-50 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AT 1938-39 AND 1949-50 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AT 1938-39, 1949-50, JUNE 1950, SEPTEMBER 1951 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY, 1949-50 

EMPLOYMENT, MALE AND FEMALE 

SALARIES AND WAGES PAID, IN TOTAL AND PER PERSON ENGAGED 
VALUE OF PRODUCTION 

VALUE OF MATERIALS, POWER, FUEL, REPAIRS, etc. 

VALUE OF OUTPUT 


See Explanations, 
Appendix IV 
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Fuel. etc. 
t'Md 


Value of 
Output 


22.669 


£'000 

3,9.69 

426 

311 

261 

7,493 

6,669 

6.424 

3.66$ 

11.762 

(A) 


£’600 

6.167 

644 

413 

364 

10.631 

14.927 

10.69$ 

6,480 

16,292 

(A) 


41,673 


04,662 


Explanatory Footnotes to Both Tables 

(b) the othei 

(c) gL'S *«'*-*: 

S ::::: -- — ■— - - 

01) SUtislic, of the sub-clus Xlmo «, o • . . ' “ following 

01 pans. In this study, 













Id 


FUELS. LUBRICANTS, LIGHT. POWER 


h'"vevor the ‘•AjphaU*’ portion of the «iib-cla<> is dealt with ».« an activity in "Fuels. Lubricant?. 
LiRhl, PiAvci”; the activity inc|itili> ilu' inoniif.Kliirc of bituimn cinul?ions aiul cutbacks; flooring and 
rooflng felts: sacking. bituinjnise<r paper wioppings and linings (including those reinforced with sisul, 
hessian, etc ): 'asphalt" (so-callcdl floor tilcs (asbestos based, the dark shades of tiles being bitu- 
minised): bituminised dampeourses. cements. ma<tics; bitumen paints: and similar bituminiscd products, 
(j) Consideration and comparison of totals must take into account the effects stated in footnotes explaining 
the composition of certain sub-classes and figure units. 



Chapter 2 : 


PRODUCTS OF CRUDE AND TREATED 
NON -METALLIC MINERALS 
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Part One: Structure of Established Manufacturing Activities 


ACTIVITIES concenicd wifb prepanitioii noii-inetnllic nuiiorals and luamifarturo 
of pi'ociucts mainly of iion-inetallic nnnci-5il oripn are estalilislicd in Australia as listed 
below, the extent of assoeiation of activities being shown by annotation and bracket- 
ing. The listing is intended to be indicative, but nut necessarily fully inclusive. 


SALT CRUSHINa WASHING, GRADING, STERILISING: In 1949-50. there were 17. and in 
1948-49 there were 15, establishments wholly or mainly engaged in this activity. Four of the 
1948-49 establishments each employed Jess than 4 persons. 6 each from 4 to 10 persons, two 
each from 21 to 50 persons, two each from 51 to 100 persons, and one employed 140 persons. 
The five largest establishments employed 370 persons out of the activity total of 421 persons. 
(Employment is averaged over twelve periods of one month each. There is a seasonal peak 
of employment in the activity.) Only five of the establishments produce "refined salt‘\ that is. 
salt which is sterilised by heat, then sieved, recrushed and grad^ to grain sizes for processing 
of foodstuffs and for table salt. The other establishments, mostly small, produce one or more 
grades of coarse salt by crushing, washing, grading. Table salt (refined salt made free- 
running by addition of I per cent, of magnesium carbonate) is made by one of the largest 
of the salt harvesting and refining companies. Stock s^lt-llcks are made by a few of the 
refineries (and by other companies). 


In 1949-50 there were 169, and in 1948-49 there were 167, establish- 
ments wholly or mainly engaged in one or more of the activities 
shown at the left. Of the 1948-49 establishments, 121 each employed 
up to 10 persons. 29 each from 11 to 20 persons. 14 each from 21 to 
50 persons. 2 each from 51 to 100 persons, and 1 employed 103 
persons. The establishments each employing up to 20 persons em- 
ployed 1,017 persons out of the activity total of 1,666 persons. Most 
esUblishmenU engaged on monumental masonry are small, specialising 
in cemetery work, and usually obtaining their stone requirements in 
dressed blocks from a few large establishments with stone-dressing 
machinery (and usually quarries) and engaged in either building masonry 
or monumental masonry as the main activity. (There would be some monumental masonry 
works not using power and employing less than four persons regularly, and therefore not 
recorded as factory establishments.) Slate for paving, laboratory slabs, electrical switch- 
boards. etc., IS supplied by one specialist and a few of the building-masonry works Terrazzo 
products are made by several establishments, the proprietors of which also usually do on-site 
work; one such company is known to make scagliola columns, etc., when requir^ 


STONE, MARBLE, 
SLATE, TBRRA220— 

Monumviiial Masonry 

Building Masonry 

Dm$«d Siona 

Dressed Slate 

Terrazso Producta 


activities are grouped with some biluminised products in 
official sUtisUcs, but no interactivity is known. In 1949-50 there were 101 anrf in 
were 95, esUblishments wholly or mainly engaged in Vne of the th^^ artivi ^i^®7 

Jins)! Ataut op'Sated D»iu*L Mod.l- 

tralian Gypsum Products Pty. Ltd., which is also enrae^ producer in Australia, Aus- 

gypsum wallboard. mineral wool and mineral wmI manufacture of fibrous plaster, 

company. Colonial Sugar Refining Co LW . ako en*^avrf ‘I’n “f/ by one*^ other 

the man^acture of chemicals, asbestos-cement oroduck i!. milhn^g and refining, and 

waUboard. gypsum waUboard and asbestos-bise §oor b^^board, softboard. fibrous-plaster 

PORTLAND CEMENT (Grey only): There are 11 ■ 

establishments. Ne^fy loo cement. In 1948-49, 10 com- 

'' nt" “tablishments. each with more thL^loo f ^'"Ployed at one establishment- 
persons. (Employment fibres do not include emninu^.i.o®”'^ j^®®®’ ceUactively employed 1 9Bt5 
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CLAY BRICKS AND TILES. CLAY AND OTHER REFRACTORIES: In 1949-50 there were 286 
csiablisl^menls, and in 1948-49 278 establishments wholly or mainly engaged in manufacture of 
one or more types of such products (see also below). Of the 1948-49 establishments, 110 each 
oinploved up to 10 persons. 44 eacli from 11 to 20 persons, 76 each from 21 to 50 persons, 34 
each from 51 to 100 persons and 14 each more than 100 persons. The more-than-50 group 
employed 4.416 persons out of the activities total of 8,353 persons, and the nol-moro-than*20 
group employed 1.273 persons. 

Clay Bricks and Roofing Tiles: Over 200 establishments. One company, Wunderlich Ltd., engaged 
in tile production operates six establishments and produces a substantial portion of the total 
output of tiles. Several manufacturers of bricks also make tiles. 

Refractories* Clay and Other (other than Dielectric): About thirty manufacturers. One company 
Newbold General Refractories Ltd., is pre-eminent in this held by range and quantity of pro- 
duction. which includes most of the non-clay refractories made in Australia, and operates three 
establishments: one of the establishments is close to the iron works, steel works and steel 
mills of The B.H.P. Co. Ltd., and the other two are close to the iron works, steel works and 
steel mills of Australian Iron & Steel Ltd. (subsidiary company of The B.H.P, Co. Ltd.), New- 
bold’s throughout its existence being the principal supplier of refractory bricks and pieces to 
the Australian iron and steel industry. (A number of brickyards also make firebricks as a lesser 
activity.) 


EARTHENWARE. FlRECLAYWARE. STONEWARE. TERRA COTTA. PORCELAIN: In 1949-50 
there were 124 establishments and in 1948-49, 120 establishments wholly or mamly engaged in 
DOtlerv activities. Of the 1948-49 establishments 52 each employed up to 10 persons, 33 each from 
11 to 20 persons, 15 each from 21 to 50 persons, 13 each from 51 to 100 persons, and 7 each 
than 100 persons, The latter 7 establishments employed 1.111 persons out of the activity total ol 
3,272 persons; and the not-more-than-20 group employed 810 persons. 

Earlbenware (other than Tableware). FirecUyware. Stoneware. Terra cotta Ware (other than 
Tiles): The usual activities of most potteries place the greater number of establishments wit hi n 
this sroup Some of the larger potteries make all or most of the various wares, and operate clay 
Dits ^ Other potteries tend to specialise in a ware and even m a limited range of products of that 
ware (such a^ sewerage and drainage pipes); not infrequently this is determined by 
is readily available. (Some brick and/or tile makers also make pipes and fittings and similar 

products.) 

Ari Potlorv and Ornamanis: There are only three makers, all general potteries. o£ 
uWeware aJd kS^ with cups, saucers, jugs etc,, in utility -««henware as the pnnopal 
items- one also makes semi-vitrified hotelware, and Another also makes a small range of fine 
earthenware tableware and ornamental ware in bone china. There are several specialist makers 

of art pottery, mostly small establishments. 

«7 11 .r.., fi«ot TiiM" Four manufacturers only. Australian Tesselated Tile Co. Pty. Ltd., Mel- 

porcelain products. 

io, Ov.,h..<i Pow.,-nn.. ‘f, 

Two are specialists, rnaking ...j_ p^o^eries Pty. Ltd., both of Melbourne, Vic. 

Insulator Co. Pty. Ltd,. Juf hme Porc^la n makes electric- 

The third manufacturer, Koster s ^ - low-tension, medium-tension and high-tension 

quantities of high-tension and low-tension types. 

Tiles”, above). 

GLASS AND GLASS PRODUCTS: In r 
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Droducts mdu$try in Australia (excluding mirror-making, glazing, etc.) consists mainly of one com- 
pany Australian Consolidated Industries Ltd., which owns r.eventeen glass-industry companies 
grating factories throughout Australia. The organisation has four companies engaged in materials 
supply* including refractories; five companies with nine establishments in glass-products manu- 
facture; one company making electric filament lamps; one company trading as an importer of 
glass fibres and fibre products; and six more companies operating fourteen establishments in 
associated activities to glass-products manufacture — engineering services, closures of plastics and 
metal including wads, fibreboard containers, wooden cases and crates — those companies also 
maicing products for other manufacturers as a normal service. A.C.I. Ltd. is associated with the 
principal safety-glass manufacturer in Australia (and the only company using the toughening 
process). A.C.I. Ltd. also has subsidiary companies engaged in manufacture of bnght-steel 
bar and bright -steel bolts and nuts; forged tools such as axes, sledgehammers, picks, etc.; pro- 
ducts fabricated from structural and plate steel; paper-based and textiles-based industrial and 
decorative plastics laminates; and ceramic wall-tiles. A subsidiary company is operated for the 
insurance requirements of the ^oup; and, mainly through a subsidiap^ company for investments, 
a considerable aggregate shar^olding is held in certain companies in other industries, including 
paper-making, hardboard manufacture, chemicals manufacture. 

Glass Conlainers (Bottles, Jars. Flasks) and Tubing: In 1^9-50 and 1946-49 there were 7 establish- 
ments. In 1948-49 2 each employed from 21 to 50 persons, 2 each from 51 to 100 persons, and 3 
each more than 100 persons. The five largest establishment:; employed 2,396 persons out of the 
activity total of 2,488 persons. Australian Consolidated Industries Ltd. owns through two sub- 
sidiary companies the five largest establishments, at one of which tubing for all industrial and 
scientific uses, and ampoules, are also made; establishments of associated companies providing 
engineering services, closures of plastics and metal, and fibreboard containers are located adjacent 
to one or more of the glass-container plants. A food-products manufacturer operates a glass- 
container ^lant for its own requirements, and another company operates a small plant making 
only containers for sale. In 1951 a small factory making minor glass items began making a 
limited range of bottles. 


Sbeei Glass (Plain Clear. Heavy-drawn, Fire-polished Plato. Figured Rolled. Cast Wired) and Glass 
Bricks. Blocks and Tiles: One establishment, operated by Australian Window Glass Co. Pty. Ltd. 
Sydney, N.S.W., a wholly-owned subsidiary company of AC.I. Ltd. 

Plain and Decorative Pressed and Blown Glassware, including Lighting-ware, Domestic and In- 
dustrial Heai-re^stant Ware, Sdentlflc, Industrial and Commercial FUnt-blown. Cut Lead-crystal 
and Stemware: About 25 establishments. Two esUblishments produce the greater part of Aus- 
tralian output of products listed above— Crown CrysUl Glass Pty. Ltd., Sydney, N.S.W., making 
glas^aregeneraljy (and operating a printing plant in service to the A.C.I. organisation), and 
Dott and Co. Pty. Ltd., Melbourne. Vie., both wholly-owned subsidiary companies of A C I Ltd 
The other manufacturers are small companies or businesses, each with one establishment and 
mainly concerned with either scientific and industrial flint-blown, or with decorative ware. 

Glaw CmpoamU for Electric Lamps. Radio aad Other Electronic Valve#: Mainlv orodueeH it 
one ^tablishment. operated by Newcastle Glass Works Pty. Ltd., Newcastle. N.S W comnanv 
owned in conjunction by the principal manufacturer in Australia of filament lomnc ^ ^ 
m^u(aolur.r ol facrcEeat l™ps, SStr" rlSrSaSulSre" SraM Sy*' 

;aive“co. %,"SdTsVreT'N S W ‘ GlaSwi'i" ,„V |,'a“'™f 1 

» -tabHa^aa, at 

company « owned by PilWngtoiT 

famtaated fom *and ^ pri^d^Up rglaS'fabrilitS!' ’ Vic.f makw*^ thJ 

Bend- 

^opfittog as an incidental activity. Not included in tln« which also engage in 

fabricators, etc., which are mainly wncei^S sUtistics ar% glass 

bing glaziers and similar businesses not using now^r nnA with joinery), nor job- 

are not recorded as factories. employing less than four per^ns, which 

Ltd., operattog ““S Kg pIS i?" “““^acturer, 

Foamed Coacrelei Several manufacturers. 

Dry^mixed Ceaerete: Several 


manufacturers. 
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Concrete Pipes and Conduit: About forty-five establishments, of which twenty-nine are operated 
by one company, Humes Ltd., (also engaged in manufacture of steel pipes), ten by a second com- 
pany, Rocla Pipes Ltd., and three by another company, Monier Pipe Co. Pty. Ltd. 

Concrete Building Bricks and Blocks. Cement Roofing. Wall and Floor Tiles: About 250 manu- 
facturers. 


Concrete Posts. Beams. Lintels. Plinths. Poles. Panels. Piling and so on: About thirty establish- 
ments. Manufacture of these products is undertaken in association with other concrete products. 

Concrete Walls and Floorings: Several establishments, in particular that operated by the Housing 
Commission, State of Victoria. 

Cinder Conerele Building Bricks and Blocks: Three major manufacturers, each operating one 
establishment. 

Builders' Concrete Products— Wash-tubs. Cisterns. Basnos. Grease Traps and so on: About twenty 
manufacturers. 


ASBESTOS-CEMENT PRODUCTS (Sheets, Pipes. Spouting, Mouldings, etc.): Thirteen establish- 
ments wholly or mainly engaged in 1948-19 (14 in 1949-50), of which eight each 
than 100 persons, collectively employing 1,839 persons out of an industry total of 1,969 persons 
Five of the^ thirteen establishments are operated by a specialist company. James Hard^ Asbestos 
Co Ltd (with associate companies in other industries): three by a manufacturer. Wunderlich 
Ltd also making terra-cotta tiles and metal building components; one by a cement maker- 
oJe’by a ^Sny Colonial Sugar Refining Co. Ltd., engaged n sugar mil mg and refim^ 
ftvncum and asbestos mining, chemicals manufacture, and building-materials manufacture-- 
piaster of Paris, fibrous-plaster products, gypsum wallboard, hardboard, soflboard (from bagasse), 
and asbestos-base floor-tiles (also called ' asphalt * floor-liles). 


FIBBOUS PLASTER WALL AND CEILING BOARDS, AND MOULDINGS: In 1949-50 there 
Lre 355 establishments and in 1948-49 338 establishments wholly or mainly engaged >P 

than-20 group. 

<-»THFB NON METALLIC PRODUCTS: Other products of non-metallic mineral origin a^e listed 

Co=..d Th„. „.„uf.c,u™rs On. .n,.,! ™b,p.„y .nate gl.ssp.pa.s only. One other 

s„.ll ^ e'f r.Vb"?di.rTS ,"°U I.a’ contTny. wf-e'' one of the largest 

Manning (Australia) Ply. Ltd., (a u. ‘ establishment at present engaged in 

manufacturers of coated ‘f ^Xr^lSous-^xide and siUcon-carbide*^ coated papers and 

o7o\h"'‘;n'r;o?,VTbS!liiS‘f .1 be,;, an. - on. , TbSrSln g't, 

l“'’p?rT.^'pap?r'lnT;?/eSa.”e'd-’J^^^^^ "■“>‘^"1= “<* 

Bonded Abrasives-WbeeU, ®'®“7cl”err' Th^’V^ncrp'^ mtnufactu'rer“ Australian 

Powders and Pastes: , About eight manufacturers ^^1^^ Australian machinery 

Abrasives Pty. Ltd., Sydney, N.S. P . j merchandising interests with major U.S.A. 

"b?as^vo^'in^e;^U^^ diamond-impregnated wheels, etc. (two 

of Sh a"so make diamond-faced bits, diamond powder, etc.). 

Steel Shot and Grit Abrasive: One manufacturer only. The Grit Co. of Australia Pty. Ltd.. 
Melbourne, Vic. . 

A,b».o. Prodne. (no. U;r.nd,». -- 

SngSS" and &' a'ljor ex, In. in .ho pr.duCion of ..bes.os..einen, ahoe.a and 

:rb'rM,..,nP .nd Tr...n..n.~y and Pbrn.™ -rU.n. Cr.pbii.i Abon. 

I'or T-Xo — 
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Ptv Ltd Sydney, N.S.W., a branch of a leading United Kingdom graphite-producls company, 
other company. Newb^ Refractories Ltd.. N.S.W,. « the leading manufacturer .n 

traUa of clay and non-clay refractories. 


The 

Aus- 


Carbon Block (Soft Grade only): One manufacturer. H. R. Hills and Sons Pty. Ltd.. Melbourne. 
Vic., making carbon brushes (and also sintered bearings). 

Gypaum Wallboard: Two manufacturers. (See Plaster of Paris manufacture, earlier in this Part.) 


Mica Products Condenser Platea and Films; Micaoito Sheet (beat resistant)/ Commutator/ 

Moulding and Flexible Grades? Moulded Section: Three major manufacturers. In addition there 
are several firms which engage in the cutting of mica as a minor phase of their other activities. 


Mineral* earths Milling and Processing — Tale* Clays/ Kaolin# Silica/ Limestone# Feldspar# Barytes# 
Calcium Carbonate# Fluorspar# Pigment Minerals# and so on: About twelve companies are engaged 
in this held; three establishments are operated by one company. 


Mineral Wool and Mineral*wool Products — Granules# Batts# Blankets# Mattresses# Blocks# Cements# 
Acoustic Panels# and so on: Two companies. One company, Bradford Insulation Pty. Ltd., 
operates five plants (one in each of three States, and two in one State), and uses blast-furnace 
slag at each plant. The other company, Insulwool Products Pty. Ltd., a subsidiary company of 
the principal producer of plaster of Paris, has one plant in each of two States, and uses a lime- 
stone/silica/basalt mixture for raw material. Plant locations, both companies, are Brisbane. Qld.; 
Newcastle, N.S.>V.; two at Sydney, N.S.W.; Melbourne, Vic.; Adelaide, S.A.; and Perth, W.A. 


Plaatef of Paris Figures and Models: Several manufacturers. 

Clay Models and Commercial Sculpturing: About ten manufacturers. 
Sand/lime Building Bricks: Two manufacturers. 
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Part Two: Outline of Capacity of Manufacturing Activities 


TllJS of iinluslrit-s iiiisfd on iioii-iiictalln- tiiiiuTiiis !•; iIuhIciI iiilo llic 

major talt'^oiios of pi-ocossiii^' iu-tivitic's. rrcci diiiy: tin- <l<-.<-niJtioii. ititorniatioii as 
to availability of raw iioii-nic-talliv iiiai<-iials is jirovidid. A (•oiisulcrablo pait of tlie 
material ia tliis section on raw inati*rials, and most <jI XUv stulistics (wliieh rraate 
mainiv to calendar yeai>») have been |H‘ovid(*tl by the Ihireau <it .Miiu'ral IJesoiueys, 
(louiogv and Geophysics, of the Department of National Devehtpinent, S{)ceJtu 
eiKpiiri'cs concerning iniiH'ra) resouv<a's slionki be addressed to tliu Bnrean. 


AVAILABILITY OF RAW MATERIALS 


AfMnIe 

Arsenical minerals (princip«*tliy arsenopyrite) 
are present in metalliferous deposits in all 
the States of Australia. The principal sources 
ore in south-eastern Queensland and north- 
eastern New South Wales, where the arsenical 
minerals are associated with tin and copper 
deposits, and at widely separated goldmining 
localities in Western Australia. The greater 
part of the Australian production was as a 
by-product in the treatment of gold ores by 
Wiluna Gold Mines, Wiluna, W.A. The only 
present producer is the metallurgical works 
of A. Victor Leggo &i Co. Pty. Ltd. at Ben- 
digo, Vic., where production will apparently 
be maintained at the rate of about 250 tons a 
year (arsenic trioxide 99.S per cent, purity). 

Supplies from all sources are insuPRcient 
to meet demand, which is estimated at about 
2,S00 tons a year. Consumption (by virtue of 
its toxicity) is almost entirely in the manu- 
facture of insecticides, fungicides, we^icides, 
rodenticides, etc. Future possibilities for in- 
creased production are problematical. 

Andalusite (see Sillimanite) 

Arsenopyrite (see Arsenic) 


Asbestos 

The bulk of Australia’s asbestos require- 
menU is imported from Southern Rhodesia 

Canada, and in 1948-49 and 
1949-50 amounted to 14,777 tons and 29 034 
Ions. This was almost entirely of the short 
while asbestos, Chrysotile, with smaller 
amounts respectively of Amosite, etc., accept- 
able for blending with it for use in the manu- 
facturing of asbestos-cement sheet and pipe 
which absorbs some 90 per cent, of the total 
consum^. Of the 1,600 tons produced in 
Australia, in 1950 two-thirds was the blue 
asbestos, CrocidoJite. Exports amounting to 
a few hundr^tons a year of the “long*' blue 

y.S.A. have been mostly 
wW?e ^re quantities of “short’* 

^bestos has been found In each of the 
Stat» of the Commonwealth, but the onlv 
occurrence of e^nomic 

c n associate comoany of 
Colonial Sugar Refining Co. Ltd., one' of the 

asbestos in Australia. The 
pnncipal producers of white asbestos. Chrvs^ 

Nunyerjy, Ban'ulgul, N.S.W.. and 


Froduclion. exports and imports of asbestos 
over the years 1947 to 1950 were as follows— 


PRODUCTION: 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 


ions 

tonsi 

Ions 

tons 

Chrvsolilo 

340 

356 

362 

585 

Crocidolilc 

92H 

647 

M73 

).031 

Anthtophyllilc 

7.5 

284 


» 

Amohiboic <other) .... 

35 

40 

59 

1 

Totals 

1.378 

1.327 

1.045 

1.617 

CONSUMPTION: 

1947 

1948 

ID49 

19S0 


tons 

tons 

tons 

(ons 

Australian production 

1.378 

1.327 

1.645 

1.617 

Exports (crude and 




A 

hbrci 

653 

278 

340 

395 

Remaining in Auslialia 

726' 

h049 

1.299 

1.232” 

Imports 

14.247 

14.888 

14.777 29.034 

Apparent consumption 

14.973 

15.937 

16.076 30,266 


Imports in 1949 to the value of £859,565 
were from hard-currency areas (North 
America), and to the value of £885,695 from 
soft-currency areas. Exports were to Bel- 
gium. £2,187, and to the U.S.A,, £17,465. 

Bar lie 

Considerable deposits of barite exist in New 
South Wales, though most of the reserves are 
fairly low grade. Appreciable deposits of high- 
grade material occur in South Australia 
(Flinders Range area). Production is confined 
to the above .two States, though receiitly 
mining has commenced in Western Australia. 
Current production is nearly 6,000 tons a year 
Ground barite is moelly exported for oil- 
dnlling purposes. Were a lithopono factory 

o-joA in Australia an additional 

^.IW tons of barite would be necessary to 
satisfy the requirements. 


Present production of this mineral is smaU 
Its use being confined to either a slag cor- 

industry (mostly' from 
N.b.W.) or to the manufaclure of such chemi- 
cals (nearly all Victorian production) as alum 
and aluminium sulphate, both for use in paper- 
making and water-filtration purposes. DcMsits 
are fairly widespread, and estimated res^ves 

Silllln aggregate some 20 

TeinW discovery in Northern 

increase the reserves. When 

Prod'Sn wa^af production. 

PnODUCTIOM- 


1947 1<>48 }^Q insft 

tons tons ttmT 
liH M55 


t&S""- ■ i i 9 . is< 1.2« i;v;s 

STHT 4-028 2.ni? 

— * i»,645 
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There were no imports, and Ihc only exports 
were to Now Zealand — 151 tons. 134 tons and 
176 tons in 1947. 194$ and 1949 respectively. 

Bentonite 

There are three main bentonitic clay de- 
posits in Australia that appear to be worth 
developing. They are, in order of importance, 
at Yarriman, Qld.; Marchagee. W.A.; and 
Trida, N.SAV. Although the tonnage mined 
is quite considerable, the Australian material 
is generally strengthened by the inclusion of 
some American (Wyoming) bentonite- Some 
bentonite of slightly higher grade than the 
Australian, is imported from New Zealand, 
while American bentonite is recognised as 
superior to any in Australia and possesses con- 
siderably more bonding strength. Bentonite 
is absorbed mainly by the foundry industry 
(about 90 per cent, of the total quantity) as 
a bonding agent for foundry moulding sand. 
Other uses include wine and fruit-juice refin- 
ing, sealing compounds, welding electrodes, 
porcelain enamels. 

Production, imports and apparent consump- 
tion were as follows — 


PRODUCTION: 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

Queensland 

We.«tern Australia 

tons 

160 

45 

tons 

70 

269 

tons 

85 

150 

Ions 

50 

213 

ToiaU 

205 

339 

235 

263 

rOWSUMPTION: 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

Australian production . 
Imoorts 

tons 

205 

1.109 

tons 

339 

1.359 

tons 

235 

1.821 

tons 

263 

1.462 

Apparent consumption 

1.314 

1.69$ 

2,056 

1,745 


Bentonite imports in 1949 were valued at 
£16.756 in hard currency, but owing to lack of 
suitable material it is not possible to make 
good this deficiency from local sources. Re- 
lief may be afforded by an improvement in 
quality and quantity of New Zealand supplies. 

Clays (including Kaolin) 

Statistical information on the demand for 
clays in Australia is incomplete, but it is esti- 
mated that the total requirements for all types 
would exceed 3 million tons a year. A large 
percentage of this would be used in the manu- 
facture of bricks and cement. The only avail- 
able production data for 1949 are as follows— 

Brick 

and 

Pottery Fire- Tile Cement 
PRODUCTION: Kaolin Clay clay Clay Clay 

tons tons tons *000 tons tons 


Ouecn->]and . . 

59 

24 

(a) 

(a) (a) 

New South Wales 

15,670 35.764 

44-843 

1.103 50.751 (b) 

Victoria . - , . 

3.195 

4.B18 

ta) 

(a) (al 

Tasmania - . . • 

7.3 10 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) <a> 

South Australia . 


40.983 (not itcmisccU 

We.«lcrn Australia 

80 

4.131 

5,475 

<a) 44J 


Not recorded. 

(b) Clay shale- 

It is known that there arc in Australia 
large resources of clay suitable for manufac- 
ture of most types of clay products and that 
suitable economic deposits are located at or 
near all principal centres of demand. At Mel- 
bourne, Sydney, Adelaide and Hobart, clays 
of the non-plastic type predominate as the raw 
material for bricks and tiles. At Brisbane. 
Perth and Launceston, and at most inland 
centres clays of the plastic typu are more fre- 
quently utilised for bricks and tiles. No good 
ball clays are known in Australia. 

Fireclay is obtainable at no great distance 
from consuming centres, and highly aluminous 
types are obtained at Galgony, Banabra, Bur- 


gonia and Jervis Bay in New South Wales 
at Lai Lai in Victoria, at WilUamstown in 
South Australia, and at various places within 
50 miles of Perth, Western Australia. Many 
of these are white or while-burning clays, 
and can be used in body mixtures as well as 
for fillers. 

Filler clays are readily obtainable, but 
paper and other surfacing clays are in short 
supply. About 1,300 tons of ball clay, china 
clay, fireclay and other types are imported 
each year. Research into the beneficiation of 
clays and their utilisation on various products 
is being carried out by the C.S.I.R.O., and 
could lead to an increased demand for cer- 
tain types of clay. 


Chromite 

Small deposits have been worked in New 
South Wales and Queensland. New South 
Wales, now a non-producer, has some reserves 
of low-grade (30-35 per cent, chromium oxide). 
Queensland, the only producing State, has some 
reserves (30-35 per cent, chromium oxide). In 
Western Australia a group of deposits in the 
Coobina area is believed to contain large re- 
serves of ore (about 45 per cent, chromium 
oxide) suitable for chemical and refractory 
requirements (latest estimates suggest at least 
200.000 tons), but the locality is isolated and 
the cost of production will be high. 

Total Australian production for 1949 (from 
Rockhampton district. Queensland) was 632 
tons, compared with 555 tons in 1948. The 
whole of this material (about 33 per cent, 
chromium oxide) was used by Newbold’s 
General Refractories Ltd., N.S.W., and Mount 
Isa Mines Ltd.. Qld., in the manufacture of 
refractory bricks. 

Australian normal requirements are esti- 
mated as follows: Refractory grade, 2,000 tons; 
chemical grade, 1,350 tons; and metallurgical 
grade. 700 tons- In addition, certain portions 
of the metallurgical requirements are satis- 
fied by importation of additional quantities 
of ferro chromium. 

Broken Hill Pty. Co. Ltd., the only manu- 
facturer of ferro chromium (also one of the 
principal consumers of refractory-grade ore), 
imported no chromite in 1949, but drew on 
stockpiled material for their requirements. 
Production of ferro chromium at its Newcastle 
works in 1948 and 1949 was 470 tons and 590 
tons respectively. 


>Satomlte 

Occurrences of diatomito are widespread, 
ubstantial deposits being known in New 
;outh Wales. Victoria. Western Australia and 
)ueensland. Reserves of diatomite of fresh- 
water origin (Melosira) and marine origin 
Svnedra) are considerable, but for some spe- 
ific purposes appear to have limitati^s, par- 
icularly as a true filter medium, which ac- 
ounts for most importations. Apparent con- 
umption over the years 1947 to 1950 was as 

ollows — 


CONSUMPTION: 


1S47 1948 1949 1050 


tons 

Australian production . ^*543 

Imports 1-495 

Exports 1 p8 


tons 

4.438 

571 

144 


tons tons 
4.053 6,221 
1.275 1,652 

85 137 


iparent consumption 6,870 4,668 5.253 7,730 _ 

Diatomite imports ore practically oil from 
ilifornia, U.S.A., and in 1949 were valued 
£22,360. 
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Consumption of dialomite is cslifnalod at 
5,500 tons a year. About 80 per cent, is from 
domestic resources, of grades quite suitable 
for thermal insulation, insecticide manufac- 
ture, rubber reclamation, abrasives, fillers, and 
as filter aids in chemical manufacture, sugar 
clarification, etc. Imported material is of the 
refined or “activated*’ type (diatomaceous 
earth), which is used in conjunction with Aus- 
tralian diatomaceous earth for special clarifica- 
tion (e.g., reclamation of dry-cleaners* white 
spirit) and potable water filtration (see Dia- 
tcmaceous Earth). Estimated consumption is 
about as follows: As a filter aid, 1,000 tons; 
as a filler medium (manufactured earth), 1.800 
tons; heat insulation. 2,000 tons; and abrasives, 
fillers, 700 tons. 

The limiting factor on future demand for 
the Australian mineral is largely the extent 
to which Australian manufacturers of diato- 
maceous earth can adapt it. by blending of the 
various deposits and developing treatment 
technique, for specific filtration purposes. 


and soda felspar is obtained from deposits at 
Wog Mountain, N.S.W. Two of the principal 
mining companies (one at Gumeracha, and 
one at Londonderry) aie associate companies 
of the largest consumer, Australian Consoli- 
dated Industries Ltd. Australian demand for 
felspar (all grades) is estimated at about 10.600 
tons a year, and consumption is of the fol- 
lowing order: Glass. 0.000 tons; pottery, glazes 
and enamels. 2,600 tons: abrasives, 1,100 tons; 
and miscellaneous (mostly welding electrodes), 
150 tons. 

Felspar for abrasives is usually obtained 
from the Broken Hill area, whilst that for 
pottery and ceramic uses comes from both 
the Broken Hill and Olary districts. This 
material is frequently prepared and distributed 
by the mineral-earth millers. 

Current production, about 13,000 tons, is suf- 
ficient for demand. Exports, which are grow- 
ing in importance (principally to Singapore), 
amounted (o 388 tons in 1950. Imports were 
273 tons. 


Dolomite 

Deposits of dolomite in Australia are con- 
siderable and adequate to meet both Austra- 
lian and export needs for a long period. 
Present production and consumption of some 
45,000 tons a year (1950 production. 74,611 
tons) is mainly located in New South Wales 
where the iron and steel industry is princi- 
pally situated. Other producing States are 
Queensland (producing some 12 per cent.) and 
South Australia (with about 6 per cent, of the 
total). The South Australian quota has in- 
creased since 1948-49 now that the iron and 
steel works in New South Wales are secur- 
ing much of their dolomite requirements from 
Ardrossan, S.A. Western Australian deposits 
supply that State's needs. Small quantities 
of dolomite are absorbed in the various States 
in the manufacture of glass, fertiliser, mineral 
wool, and as a neutraliser for acid effluents. 
Exclusive of the production figures mentioned, 
unknown but substantial quantities are quar- 
ried for roadmaking, principally in the Stateb 
of Tasmania and Western Australia. Impor- 
tations of dolomite are nil, and exports were 
a wartime measure only. 

Normal apparent consumption of dolomite is 
at present about 45,000 tons a year, used for* 
Refractories. 38,000 tons; fertiliser, 2,500 tons- 
glass manufacture, 2,000 tons; and miscel- 
laneous, 2,500 tons. 


Fullers' Earth 

Fuller’ earth production in 1950 was 40 
(from Dubbo, N.S.W.). Imports of spi 
grades from the United Kingdom (598 I 
and exports (131 tons) indicate an appa 
cons^ption of about 400 tons yearly 
which the material of Australian oriein is 
always satisfactory. Fullers’ earth is , 
largely in the reclamation of waste-lubrica 

satisfactory), clarificalior 
vegetable oils, grease and lard, and in 
metic manufacture, and as a filler 

Felspar 

reserves of felspar suitable foi 

(the principal pLluc?n|"ar«“ l" AusSf 


Fluorspar 

Apparent and estimated actual consumption 
of fluorspar over the years 1947 to 1950 were 
as follows — 


CONSUMPTION: 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 


tons 

tons 

tons 

Ions 

Australian production . 

1.200 

511 

552 

576 

Imports 


42 

70 

409 

Exports 




% 

Apparent consumption 
Estimated actual con- 

1,200 

553 

632 

985 

sumption 

1.350 

1.3S0 

1,200 

1.400 


Queertsland (Mungana-Chillagoe area) nor- 
mally produces 80 per cent, of Australian pro- 
duction. and Victoria (Pine Mountain area) 
normally the other 20 per cent., but is not 
now producing. The quality (85-90 per cent.) 
was only suitable for metallurgical require- 
ments, so that, irrespective of possible quan- 
titative increase, Australian demands for 
ceramic and acid grades will have to be met 
by importations. 


Estimated consumption bv grades and 
for 1947 and 1948 was as follow 


CONSUMPTION: 1947 1 94 ^ 

Industries — 

Foundries and steel <flux) .. 470 *490 

ri*/* • . 410 350 

Ac.Tmanufaciurc 

Grades— 

Acid (98%) 40 „„ 

Ceramic (90-95%) .... 430 Jn 

_Meta)iureical «§ «0 

tuSr! difficulties, glass manufac- 

urers are using metallurgical grades the 
wamic industry is also using some of this 

?ow steel industry gradings as 

low as /u per cent, are being utilised Ariri 

thl" UnU^® Kin7d on imports from 

PoLntrai and France. 

and Sr) X. aluminium 

/ ' .iv® tinplate industries are estab- 

TeOO^tonc®^ grades: S 

nity exists for en.e^Siset^^&ect?oS"^‘‘*■ 
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Gem Slonee 

A variety of gem stones is found in Australia. 
The principal commercial stones are opal (pro- 
duction in 1949 was valued at £42.590. 95 per 
cent, obtained from South Australia); sap- 
phire (production in 1949 was valued at £4,873. 
nearly all from Queensland). Small amounts 
of industrial diamonds are produced in New 
South Wales. No deposits of emeralds or 
rubies are known. 

Glauconile 

At Gin Gin, W.A.. appreciable occurrences 
of greensand (carrying up to 40 per cent, 
glauconite) are known. Production, which is 
adequate for demand leaving a surplus for 
export, is as follows-— 

PRODUCTION: 1947 1946 1949 1950 

tons tons tons tons 

Greensand treated .. .. 1.753 1,595 1.018 1.617 

Glauconite obtained . . 351 319 204 323 

Granite (see Stone for Building, etc.) 

Graphite 

Australian deposits from which graphite has 
been or is being produced are at Collinsville, 
Qld., Undercliffe Mountain. N.S.W., and in 
the Port Lincoln district, S.A. Others o£ pos- 
sible economic importance are in the Mungle- 
nup and Kendenup districts. W.A. Total re- 
serves are not known, but may be large 
enough to satisfy about 85 per cent, of Aus- 
tralian requirements for many years. Present 
production is of less than 70 per cent, carbon 
quality. The remaining 15 per cent, is for 
crucible and special grades at present un- 
known in this country. Australian require- 
ments of high grades (70 per cent, or more 
carbon) are at present imported from Ceylon 
and Madagascar. Estimated requirements 
amount to about 1.100 tons a year in the fol- 
lowing grades: Less than 70 per cent, carbon. 
160 tons; 70-90 per cent, carbon, 840 tons; and 
more than 90 per cent, carbon, 140 tons. Ap- 
parent consumption over the years 1947 to 
19.50 was as follows — 


CONSUMPTION* 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 


tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

AustraUdn production 

(all qualities) 

Imports (all qualities) 
Fvnnrt< (all Qualities) 

303 

593 

47 

231 

1.162 

61 

124 

717 

38 

145 

807 

91 

Apparent consumption 

849 

1.312 

804 

861 


Consumption by uses at 1950 was approxi- 
mately as follows: Dry-battery manufacture 
430 tons; iron and steel manufacture, 215 
tons; stove polish, 107 tons; and miscellaneous 
uses, 107 tons. 

Gypsum > L. L 

Australia has very large reserves of high- 
grade gypsum in four States, but most de- 
posits have not been economically exploited, 
either due to problems of overburden or more 
usually to remoteness from either consumers 
or economic transportation. The largest pro- 
duction comes from one deposit in South Aus- 
tralia at Lake Macdonnell; reserves there are 
estimated at 765 million tons. The Lake Mac- 
donnell deposit has very little overburden, is 
close to the sea (permitting sea transport) and 
is operated by a company group which is the 
largest manufacturer of plaster of Paris in 
Australia and also making plaster products. 
Considerable development is being undertaken 
of Lake Macdonnell deposits including the 
erection of a new plaster factory at Ceduna, 
the laying of a spur-railway line to the de- 


posits, and the erection of a bulk-handling 
jetty and deep water facilities, 

Production and apparent consumption over 
the years 1947 to 1950 were as follows — 


PRODUCTION: 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 


tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

New South Wales 

65.301 

74.114 

82.653 

102.204 

Victoria 

22.89$ 

29.298 

30,985 

39.945 

South Australia . . . . 

106.955 

147.482 

147,698 

156,031 

Western Australia 

20.284 

25.522 

25.907 

35.210 

Totals 

215.435 

276.416 

287.243 333.390 

CONSUMPTION; 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 


tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Australian production 

215.435 

276.416 

287,243 333.390 

Imports 

7 

6 

7 

132 

Exports 

27.985 

35.164 

37.254 

27.131 

Apparent consump- 





tion 

187,457 

241.258 

243.996 306,391 


Consumption by uses at 1950 was about as 
follows: Plaster of Paris. 248,200 tons; cement, 
55,150 tons; and miscellaneous uses, 3,050 tons. 


Ilmenite (see Zircon-Rutile-llmenite) 

Kyanite (see SilUmanite) 

Limestone 

Calcareous materials in economic qualities 
in the form of either limestone, marl, coral, 
marble, occur in many localities in all States, 
and in amounts adequate for all present and 
foreseeable requirements. Annual production, 
which is steadily increasing, is possibly 2.5 
to 3 million tons a year. Estimated con- 
sumption is as follows: Cement making, 

1.500.000 tons; meUllurgical industries (prin- 
cipally as a flux in steel production), dOO.OOO 
tons; general chemical manufacture (princi- 
pally for soda ash, calcium chloride, chromium 
chemicals, calcium carbide, etc.), 150,000 tons; 
limeburning, 200.000 tons; agricultural use (this 
also includes a considerable amount as waste 
quicklime), 200,000 tons; glass manufacture. 

30.000 tons; and a further unknown but sub- 
stantial amount for roadmaking. Most of the 
quarries of any significance are mechanised 
And have relatively small amounts of over- 
burden to cope with. 

Production is principally confined to the 
States of usage- The exception is New South 
Wales where the steel industry is locat^ and 
requirements are mainly quarried and shipped 
from Rapid Bay, South Australia. 


Magnesite 

About 96 per cent, of magnesite production 
in Australia (1950. 35.910 tons) comes from 
New South Wales, where practically all out- 
put is used as a refractory in the iron and 
steel industry. Known reserves (mostly in 
New South Wales) are appreciable, but there 
and elsewhere in Australia many of the de- 
posits are not favourable to economic exploita- 
tion. . ^ 

Production of mineral wool (magnesite as 
flux), thermal insulation, magnesiurn ^emi- 
cals (epsom salt, etc.), absorb most of the re- 
maining 4 per cent, of production. In West- 
em Australia, due to the needs of the «<pand- 
inc Wundowie charcoal-iron plant, production 
of magnesite is increasing. In South Aus- 
tralia, the only other producer of any 
quence, production is fairly low but constant. 
Imports and exports are negligible. 

Mica (Muscovite. Pblogoplte) and Vermlcullte 
Australian deposits of MICA (muscovite) are 
unproven, but appear numerous, small and 
erratic. Remoteness and unfavourable climatic 
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conditions discourage full exploitation. Musco- 
vite is secured in Northern Territory ana 
Western Australia. Production in J950 was 
74 070 lbs. of block. Exports (micanile) were 
42.000 Jbs. (valued at £42.000, to New Zealand). 
Imports, practically all from India, were 
357,395 lbs., of which 138.770 lbs. were spht- 
tings, 52.665 lbs. were block. 163.960 lbs. were 
scrap, and 2,000 lbs. were dust. 

VERMICULITE is produced only in Western 
Australia, where reserves appear satisfactory 
for present requirements. Production in the 
Young River district by three companies was 
156 tons in 1948-49, and was adequate to local 
requirements for manufacture of insulating 
material. Exports and imports are understood 
to be negligible. 

Mineral Pigments 

Production of mineral pigments is not a 
stabilised industry in Australia because of eco- 
nomic and quality limitations of indigenous 
resources. It is estimated that Australian re- 
quirements amount to about 4,000 tons, of 
which nearly 50 per cent, is met from Aus- 
tralian production, the remainder being im- 
ported from the United Kingdom (about 37 
li^r cent.), and Spain (20 per cent.). Austra- 
lian production, 1950, of 1,772 tons was derived 
from New South Wales (50 per cent., yellow 
and red): Western Australia (22 per cent., yel- 
low and red) and Northern Territory (20 per 
cent., yellow only). 


Potash 

Deposits of commercial value are few. A 
small deposit exists at Bullahdelah, New South 
Wales (average 37-39 per cent, alunite) where 
regular quantities are mined by underground 
methods for use in the manufacture of potash 
alum by Sulphates Ltd., Melbourne. Vic. (1950 
production, 397 tons). A large deposit of 
alunitic mud occurs at Lake Campion, W.A., 
in which State several other small deposits 
are known. The reserves at Lake Campion 
are estimated at 12 million tons with an 
average content of 60 per cent, alunite: it is 
considered that 20 million tons of potash and 
1.5 million tons of alumina could be recovered. 
!t is not considered as a practical source of 
alumina supply (for aluminium manufacture), 
but efforts have been made by a Western Aus- 
tralian Government authority to recover the 
potash (production 1949, 1,450 tons). Produc- 
tion has been discontinued pending further 
investigation. The only other source of potash 
yet exploited is a by-product, potassium sul- 
phate, from cement-plant flue dust at Geelong 
Vie. Production was in the vicinity of 700 
tons a year (80 per cent. poUssium sulphate) 
and was absorbed as a fertiliser, but produc- 
tion has recently ceased, Australian require- 
poUsh are estimated to be about 
15,000 tons a year, of which about 95 per cent 
would be absorbed as a fertiliser (particularly 
for sugar cane); the balance would be in the 
form of refined potassium chemicals for in- 
dustry. 


Quarts 

DeposiU of quartz crysUl (for use in fi 
control in radio and telephone "rar 
ml«lon) of commercial importance are ft 

dSeti^n ^ work^ p! 

auction IS haphazard and inadequate and i 

quirements must be met by imports. ' Austi 
lian production in 1950 was loO lbs. wh 
Imports were 1,000 lbs. ’ ^ 


Salt 

Salt is produced in Australia by solar 
cv'aporation of sea water in pans and from 
inland salt lakes. There are no known de- 
posits of rock sail. Established and poten- 
tial salt resources are sufficient to supply exist- 
ing and likely future domestic requirements 
and to provide a surplus for export. Estab- 
lished locations, and much of the potenljally 
more economic locations, are mainly in South 
Australia, which is climatically and geographi- 
cally well favoured for salt production from 
sea water. 

The 1949 harvest was about 247,000 tons and 
the 1950 harvest about 277,000 tons. Produc- 
tion by States was as follows — 


PRODUCTION: 


1949 

1950 



tons 

tons 

South Australia 


170.000 

200.000 

Victoria 

a a 

60.000 

70,000 

Queensland 


11,000 

nil 

Western Australia 


6.000 

7.000 

Totals 

a • 

. . 247,000 

277.000 


New South Wales and Tasmania are non- 
producers. The 1950 harvest in Queensland 
failed entirely because of rain. Generally 
about 70 per cent, of the salt harvested in 
Australia is solar salt and the remainder from 
salt lakes or pans. 

Shortages of salt have occurred in the east- 
ern States in the post-war period due to har- 
vest limitations in some Reasons, and to short- 
ages of labour (harvesting and refinery) and 
transport. The industry has been unable to 
stockpile salt to an e.xtent that would cope 
with bad harvests and simultaneously meet the 
rising demand from industry. Capacity has 
been increased by mechanisation of the har- 
vesting operations at several works, and is 
being further increased by considerable ex- 
tension of pan areas in South Australia and. 
to lesser extent, in Victoria. It is estimated 
that the harvest from existing leases in South 
Australia, with full development of areas and 
more intensive working, could be increased 
from the present 200,000 tons to 300,000 tons 
a year. 


iivvyvunivrs are considering entering the in- 
dustry, among them The Broken Hill Pro- 
prietary Co. Ltd., which produced 3.000 tons 
of salt in 1951 following experimental ftoodinn 
of a suiUble area close to its Whvalla (South 
Australia) iron works and shipbuilding yard. 

Nearly half the crude salt production now 
straight into chemical manufacture. The 
yield from the I C.I. pans at Dry Creek. S.A.. 
IS entirely used at the nearby soda-alkali 
works of Imperial Chemical Industries of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Capacity is being 

vested m Victoria by I.C.I. is also for ehemi- 


ha^^ed in A f- salt 

in Australia passes through salt- 

saft n/t including some crude 

from the 

o^.a,4!"l!^WTh'<s as 

Md salt in various ^ades 

sUteA * consumption in Austral^ are 


r.% .nd zrsz 
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lives, are not produced from bitterns in Aus- 
tralia, although the quantity of bitterns avail- 
able Is adequate for Australia's present re- 
quirements of those chemicals. Requirements 
in Australia for bromine and its derivatives 
are about 100 tons a year at present, and of 
magnesium salts about 500 tons a year. 

Sandstone 

A sandstone suitable for grinding wheels, 
millstones and similar uses is quarried in 
Queensland and Tasmania. Adequate supplies 
are available for all purposes. 

Silica 

In its different forms (e.g., sand, quartz, 
sandstone, quartzite, etc.) silica is widespread 
throughout Australia and is usually obtain- 
able without difficulty. Silica production by 
mineral-earths processors (see Mineral Earths 
Treatment, later) was 55,156 tons in 1950 
valued at £43,729. 

Sillimanlte. Kya&tte« Aadalusite 

SILLIMANITE reserves in Australia are ap- 
preciable. Two of the three principal de- 
posits (at Thackaringa. near Broken Hill, 
N.S.W., and at Williamstown and Olary, S.A.) 
are mined. Production over the years 1947 


to 1950 was as 

follows — 




PRODUCTION: 

1947 

1948 

1949 

19$0 

New South Wales 
South Australia 
Totals 

tons 

. . 118 
. . 28$ 
383 

tons 

$10 

184 

894 

tons 

$$2 

409 

961 

tons 

878 

703 

1.581 


Australian demand for sillimanite is estimated 
at about 1,200 tons a year. At present, pro- 
duction is less than requirements. Normally 
importations from India make good the deficit, 
but transport and other difficulties have inter- 
fered with these imports. The major pro- 
ducer in South Australia (at Mt. Crawford, 
Williamstown area) produces sillimanite as a 
by-product of dickite (a refractory clay). 
Future production of sillimanite from this 
source is therefore contingent on a stable mar- 
ket being maintained for the dickite. About 
90 per cent, of the consumption of sillimanite 
is for high-temperature refractory bricks, and 
the remainder for chemical and electrical por- 
celains, spark plug insulators, etc. 

KYANITE deposits have been known and 
worked, but the principal source of past pro- 
duction (at Yanmah) is now exhausted. De- 
mand is estimated at about 300 tons a year, 
hut supplies from all sources (imported or 
otherwise) are inadequate for the refractory 
industry, which is the only consumer. 

ANDALUSITE deposits are small, un- 
economic and now not worked. 

Slate (see Stone for Building Construction, etc.) 

Stone for Building and Monumental Construc- 
tion. Hoads, Paths, etc. 

Limestone, dolomite, basalt, granite, slate, 
marble, quartz, sandstone, gabbro, suitable for 
general building and roadmaking are usually 
available in one or more of the types desired, 
in reasonable proximity to their usage point, 
this usually being the determining factor in 
the selection. CORALLINE LIMESTONE from 
Mount Gambier. .i.. is utilised in southern 
Victoria and South Australia for house build- 
ing. and in Queensland. New South Wales and 
Western A'*'‘tralla indigenous limestone and 
sandstone being quarried for similar pur- 
poses. GR/ ITES. BASALTS, etc., suitable 
for monumci^al work and building exist, 


though exploitation is hindered due to labour 
shortages and curtailment of public building 
construction. Australian MARBLES are, as a 
rule, too soft for general building (though 
suitable in many cases for mural work); for 
this reason marble chips are usually imported 
for terrazzo work. Stone suitable for aggre- 
gate purposes in close proximity to centres of 
consumption is in many cases difficult to ac- 
quire. though occurrences of roadmaking 
material are much more accessible and wide- 
spread. Australian SLATE suitable for house 
roofing is unavailable, but South Australian 
slate suitable for electrical switchboard panels, 
urinal and laboratory slates is, subject to trans- 
port and manpower, in fair supply. 

Talc. Steatite and Pyrophyllite 

Production for 1950 was 9,047 tons (83 per 
cent, from South Australia). Exports were 
about 600 to 700 tons (to New Zealand) and 
imports (not separately recorded) were prob- 
ably small and principally for high-grade cos- 
metics. Production and usage are as follows — 

TALC, about 80 per cent, (nearly all con- 
sumed by the cosmetic and rubber trades, 
principally the former). 

STEATITE, about 7 per cent, (used as block 
talc for furnace refractories, also as a filler 
in the oaint trade and in bituminous coat- 
ing compounds). 

PYROPHYLLITE, about 13 per cent, for mis- 
cellaneous specialties. This is produced 
in N.S.W. only. 

' The talc reserves in the Flinders Range area, 
South Australia, are considerable and adequate 
for all purposes. Recently the talc has been 
proven as satisfactory for the cosmetic trade, 
which hitherto had shown preference for im- 
ported Italian material- Treated talc is now 
exported. New Zealand is purchasing some 
600-700 tons a year. 

VemicuUte (see Mica) 


Zircon. Rutile, Ilmenite 

Australia is the world’s largest producer of 
ZIRCON (zirconium ore) and RUTILE (tita- 
nium ore), but production of ilmenite, the prin- 
cipal source of titanium, is very small and 
the ilmenite enters the residues. The presence 
of chromium in the concentrates renders them 
unfit for pigment manufacture (titanium 
oxide). Numerous deposits in the form of 
heavy beach sands (containing zircon-rutile- 
ilmenite) occur along the east coast of Aus- 
tralia. from Coff’s Harbour to Tin Can Bay. 
Queensland and contain appreciable reserves. 
Production bv a number of operators is well 
established, and in 1949 was as follows— 
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tons 
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tons 

tons 

New South 
Wales . . . 
Oueensland 
Totals . . . . 

70 

70 

4.153 

4.153 

7.348 

5.068 

12.416 

11.676 

6.265 

17.943 

8.565 

4.663 

13.428 

14,164 

6.115 

20.279 


In addition, aooui *-*.--*- - -- 

produced in Western Australia— chrome con- 
tent was only 0.03 to 0.04 per cent. This may 
be a suitable material for titan,um-white pig- 
ment manufacture by the only 
of titanium white in Australia. The company 
concerned is investigating the 
Tasmanian ilmenite deposits Ots factory is 
located in Tasmania). At present all ilmenite 
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for titanium pigments is imported from 
Travancore» India. Average annual usage js 
about 4,000 tons a year. 

Zircon requirements in Australia amount to 
about 700 tons a year. Nearly all of this is 


absorbed for two purposes— as a toughcner 
and ©pacifier in ceramic enamels, glazes and 
glasses, and, due to its high resistance to high 
temperatures and low coelficient of expansion, 
in foundry sands for steel castings. 


PROCESSING ACTIVITIES 

SALT CRUSHING. WASHING. 

The establishments engaged in crushing, 
washing, grading and (in five instances) steri- 
lising of salt used, in 1948*49, 138.000 tons of 
crude salt; that amount is 54 per cent, of the 
yearly average of estimated total crude salt 
production for the calendar years 1948 (260,000 
tons) and 1949 (247,000 tons). Crushed and 
washed salt for sale as such was 60,000 tons, 
valued at £157,150; refined sait (that is, steri- 
lised salt) production was 60.550 tons, valued 
at £255,700; and 10,650 tons, valued at £25.800, 
was termed crude, for sale as such. In 1949- 
50, production increased to 63,031 tons of 
crushed and washed salt, valued at £178.033; 
63|164 tons, valued at £274.250, of refined salt; 
and 13,858 tons, valued at £38,976, of crude 
salt, for sale as such. 

Various grades of salt are produced, includ- 
ing coarse, refined coarse, flossy fine, house- 
hold fine, free-running, butter, cheese and 
cooking. 

Exports of salt in 1949-50 were 23,800 tons, 
valura at £116.210, mainly to New Zealand. 
11.423 tons (£54.083) was *Uable salt and pre- 
parations thereof', practically all of Austra- 
lian origin. The remaining 12.377 tons (£62.127) 
was *'salt, n.e.i.", mainly crushed and washed 
salt for industrial processing. 

MONUMENTAL AND BUILDING 

Established capacity in these activities is in 
general suifleient to meet requirements. Cur- 
rent output of MASONRY is well below 
capacity as the demand for building masonry 
is limited because of Governmental restrictions 


GRADING. STERILISING 

Imports of salt in 3949-50 were 9,688 tons, 
valued at £92,219, all from the United King- 
dom. The imports consisted of 5.192 tons of 
rock salt (£20,164). 1,585 tons of table salt 
(£53,312), 125 tons of dairy salt (£568), 33 tons 
of compressed salt block (£173), and 2,753 Ions 
of “salt, n.e.i.“ (£18.002). 

Established capacity in Australia for pro- 
cessing of crude salt to grades for market 
consumption is, understandably enough, closely 
related to harvesting capacity. Extension of 
harvesting capacity has been proceeding in 
post-war years and is continuing, in order to 
meet rising demand in Australia and take ad- 
vantage of a promising export potential. 
Crushing and washing capacity for industrial 
grades of salt will be similarly expanded. 
Established capacity for sterilising of salt, to 
provide the “refined salt*' of commerce, is not 
being used fully in Australia because of crude 
salt and labour shortages; with adequate sup- 
plies of salt and labour it can be expected 
that capacity for production of table and food- 
processing grades of salt will be fully used 
and probably expanded to make the most of 
the Australian and nearby export markets for 
such grades. 

MASONRY. TERRA220 PRODUCTS 

on the construction of buildings other than 
dwellings. There is a steady but not great 
demand for TERRAZZO products; most of the 
activity by manufacturers is “on-site” work. 


LIME PRODUCTS 


The limebuming industry is well established 
in all States. In 1949-SO the industry absorbed 
about 262,815 tons of limestone and other cal- 
careous materials. The major portion was con- 
verted into QUICKLIME (1949-50 production 
87,501 tons) and HYDRATED LIME (1949-50 
production 26,871 tons), which required a fuel 
consumption equivalent to about 25,000 tons 
of coal. In addition, large quantities of the 
raw material were crushed at limeburning 
works; that operation, with crushed spoilages 
and seconds from the burning operation, made 
available 70,415 tons of AGRICULTURAL 
LIME. 

About 40 per cent, of Australian quicklime 
production in 1948-49 occurred in New South 
Wales, about 20 per cent, each in Queensland 
and Western Australia. 12 ner cent, in Vic- 
toria, 5 per cent, in South Australia and 3 


per cent, in Tasmania. Production of hydrated 
hme principally occurred in Victoria and New 
South Wales, in that order. 

^cklime production was absorbed in sugar 
M ft * (al^ut 12,000 tons), paper making 
(10,000 tons), water purification (10,000 tons), 
together with unrecorded amounts for agri- 
cultural use, chemicals, fellmongering, tan- 
ning. glue manufacturing, etc. * 

consumer of hydrated lime was 
the building trade, and the chemicals industry 
tanning glue making and silica-brick makine 
were other large consumers. ^ 

With both quicklime and hydrated lime the 
demand substantially exceeds the supply 
‘>ecause present fuel and labour short- 

Plans^?n"”‘ permit maximum use of plant. 
Plans to increase plant capacity in several 
States have been announced. several 




Capacity for manufacture of PLASTER OF 
PARIS is about sufficient to meet current Aus- 
tralian needs. Additional caoacity 1 $ being 
provided to meet expected increased requir^ 
ments. During the post-war period the supply 
M plaster at times was seriously short of di 
mand because of insufficient transport for 


and fuel and labour shortages at t: 

The quantity of gvpsum used in nlast 
manufacture in 2949-50 was 399764 T1 
quantity of plaster produced was 34 q t 
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In 1948-49 the output of GREY PORTLAND 
CEMENT was 1,031,490 tons, valued at 
£4,375.650; exports were 5,263 tons (mainly to 
Territories and nearby Pacific Islands), and im- 
ports were 34,188 tons, £191,966 (mainly from 
the United Kingdom). In 1949-50 output in- 
creased to 1,167,228 tons; exports were 13,583 
tons, and imports substantially increased to 
114,985 tons. £678.663. In 1950-51 production 
increased to 1,226,595 tons. Output in the first 
7 months of 1951-52 totalled 686.700 tons. 

Present raw material consumption yearly 
by the industry is in the order of 1.7 million 
tons of limestones, corals, etc., 55,000 tons 
gypsum, 150,000 tons clay. About 400,000 tons 
of coal (exclusive of coal used for power 
generation, steam raising, etc.) and 11 million 
kWh of power are consumed, and about 28 
million bags (multiwall paper bags) are re- 
quired. Present capacity is about 1.635,000 
tons a year. 


Potential demand for cement is greater than 
present plant capacity and will become effec- 
tive when restrictions on less essential con- 
struction work are eased, the supply of build- 
ing labour and reinforcing steel improves, 
and large projected long-term building and 
capital works programmes are implemented. 
Current production of cement is close to capa- 
city. However, considerable expansion of plant 
capacity is planned, and by 1953 it is expected 
that total annual capacity will be about 
2,000,000 tons. 

WHITE, COLOTOED and HIGH-ALUMINA 
Portland cements and CIMENT FONDU are 
not made in Australia. Imports in 1948-49 
were 1,208 tons of white, 143 tons of coloured; 
in 1949-50 4,462 tons of white, 1,783 tons of 
coloured. Import figures of high-alumina and 
of Ciment Fondu are not available. 


CLAY BRICKS AND TILES 


CLAY BUILDING BRICKS are produced 
largely by the press method in Australia, by 
a well-established industry. Production in 

1948- 49 was 617.4 million bricks, valued at 
£4,214,040, and in 1950-51 increased to 647 mil- 
lion. Output in the first 7 months of 1951- 
52 totalled 394.3 million. Actual production 
and production capacity (estimated) during 

1949- 50 by States were as follows — 

Ac(uai Produclion (milhons)^ 

N.S.W. VIC. QLD- S.A. W-A. TAS. AUST. 

292 137 32 53 54 13 581 

Production capacity, estimated (millions) — 

NSW. VIC. QXD. S.A. W.A. TAS. AUST. 

45 0 240 SO 75 75 18 908 

Recently there has been a substantial reduc- 
tion in building activity and as a result the 
supply of bricks is generally adequate to de- 
mand. 

Much of the plant and equipment is old 
and modern methods are not employed in 
many plants. Improved layout of plant with 
a greater degree of mechanisation would per- 
mit better working conditions and require less 
manpower. It is considered there is scope for 
modern plants. There are a small number 
of new brickworks being established, but 


although they may have an important bearing 
on the brick supply position in the area in 
which they are located they will have little 
effect on the- overall supply position. 

CLAY ROOFING TILES are almost entirely 
of the Marseilles pattern in Australia, and are 
pressed from an extruded clot of clay. Pro- 
duction in 1948-49 was 44.2 million tiles, valued 
at £1,057,550, and increased to 45 million in 

1950- 51. Output in the first 7 months of 

1951- 52 totalled 26.85 million. Actual produc- 
tion and production capacity (estimated) dur- 
ing 1949-50 by States were as follows — 

Actual production (minions)^ 

N.S.W. VIC. QLD. S.A. W.A. TAS. AUST. 

21.5 11.5 2.5 (a) (a) (a) (b)43.5 

Production capacity, estimated (millioni)— 

N.S.W. VIC. Q'LD. S.A. W.A. TAS. AUST. 

40 20 5 (a) (a) (a) (b) 76 

<a) Not available for publication. 

<b) Includes particulars of States marked (a). 

Because of reduced building activity recently, 
the supply of clay roofing tiles is, overall, 
adequate to demand. Cement tiles are meet- 
ing a considerable part of the demand for 
roofing tiles. 


REFRACTORIES. 

The produclion of refractories is a well- 
established activity, operating in every State, 
with emphasis on production in those areas 
of suitable raw materials that are in turn in 
reasonable proximity to their consumer in- 
dustries. Hence New South Wales, the pre- 
dominant steel-producing State, is also the 
largest producer of refractories. 

In 1949-50 the value of refractories produced 
was £1,215,150. Imports and exports were 
small. 

Sufficient capacity, coupled with necessary 
technique, is available to meet most require- 
ments. though specialty lines, for example, 

EARTHENWARE, TABLEWARE, 

FINE TABLEWARE, decorated or un- 
decorated, with earthenware body, is made in 
Australia in small quantities only. Orna- 
ments of bone china have been produced in 


AY AND OTHER 

zirconite bricks, are imported. Shortage of 
coal is the limiting factor on present output 
which is well behind on delivery. A compre- 
hensive range of BRICKS, CEMENTS and 
LININGS is produced, including fireclay, silica, 
alumina, magnesite, chromite magnesite, 
chromite, sillimanite. kyanite and silicon 
carbide; also diatomite thermal insulating 
bricks. Most raw materials, for example, fire- 
clay, silica, magnesite, dolomite and some chro- 
mite, are of Australian origin and sufficient 
for requirements. Imported materials include 
some kyanite and synthetic grain such as sili- 
con carbide. 

PORCELAIN, TERRA-COTTA 

small quantity recently, but dinner sets and 
other tableware, plaques, etc., of bone chi^® 
are not made in Australia. It is not unlikely 
that there arc suitable grades of clay available 
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ior the production of fine crockery. In 1948* 
49 imports of ball clay were 176 tons, valued 
at £1,199, china clay 829 tons (£8,279) and other 
clays. 1,476 tons (£76.970). 

The value of 1949-50 imports of all types 
and grades of crockery household ware, other 
than sanitary ware, was £3,116,752. The amount 
represented by fine crockery is not known, 
but is probably substantial. The wide choice 
of styles and grades to which the Australian 
user has been accustomed by importers of 
fine crockery is likely to bo a significant factor 
in any appraisal of the market. 

EARTHENWARE CROCKERY of utility 
type is in steady demand, but is made in 
Australia only in small quantities. A com- 
pany with substantial capital backing (also 
established in ceramic wall-tiles manufacture 
and dominant in the glass industry) has an- 
nounced plans for the quantity production of 
“utility type” crockery, but as yet (March, 
1952) has not established a pottery for that 
purpose. Heavy grades of crockery are made 
by several companies in limited range; require- 
ments are mainly met from importations. Pre- 
war one of the leading potteries (still in 
operation) made a full range of semi-vitrified 
hotelware. 

ART POTTERY WARE is made in a wide 
range, mainly by small operators in this field. 
Details of imports are not available, but quan- 
tities imported are believed to be substantial. 

The demand for WALL and FLOOR TILES 
(glazed and unglazed) is largely met from 
importations. In 1949-50 output was 169,029 
square yards of glazed tiles and 106.884 square 
yards of unglazed tiles, valued at £300,054. Im- 
ports for the same period of glazed or enamel- 
led flooring and wall tiles were valued at 
£426,600. One manufacturer with substantial 
capital backing has announced plans for erec- 
tion of a second factory for the production of 
glazed wall tiles. 


CHEMICAL STONEWARE, DRAIN PIPES, 
SEWER PIPES. DOMESTIC POTTERY 
WARE. etc., are produced in substantial quan- 
tities. bul shortage of coal is afTccting output. 


During 1949-50, the value of output of major 
items was as follo\ss — 

PRODUCTION: 1949-50 

Stoneware pipes and fittings .. .. £1.306,546 

Terra-cotta ware for building purposes .. 105.256 

Terra-cotta ware otherwise 49.418 

Poticry Cnot including china tableware) 357.633 

Tableware <a) 

Domestic earthenware and stoneware . . 172.587 

Other earthenware, stoneware and 

enamelled fireclay ware 86.167 


(a) Details not avdilable for publication. 

The demand for some items, particularly drain 
and sewer pipes, sometimes exceeds the supply. 

The manufacture of SANITARY EARTHEN- 
WARE and ENAMELLED FIRECLAYWARE 
for building purposes, including SANITARY 
WALL FITTINGS, is well established. Out- 
put in 1949-50 was valued at £472,641, and im- 
ports were £279,140. These products are now 
freely available, and it is understood that some 
manufacturers are not operating at full 
capacity. 

In 1949-50 the output of PORCELAIN IN- 
SULATORS and ELECTRICAL FITTINGS 
was valued at £523,002 and imports at £297,492. 
The industry has a large production capacity, 
but output, particularly of insulators for 
power distribution and communication pur- 
poses, is not sufficient to meet all of Aus- 
tralia's requirements. Fittings such as radiator 
cores, tubes, rods, coil forms, fuses, etc., are, 
in general, in adequate supply from manufac- 
turers in Australia. The value of output of 
other types of porcelain ware in 1949-50 was 
£67.695. 


GLASS AND GLASS PRODUCTS 


The post-war demand for glass and glass 
products has expanded with the increase in 
population and improved economic conditions. 
Shortages of materials, labour and fuel 
have kept production slightly below estab- 
lished capacity. However, capacity is being 
extended to bring production closer to de- 
nied which at present exceeds supply. 
There is an extensive import trade not only 
of products also made in Australia, but in pro- 
ducts not yet made here. Production of (he 
following is undertaken^ 

SHrar Gt^SS: Plain. •'Coldlile“ (anti actinic), 
ngured rolled (full range, including wire reinforced), 
neavy-drawn fire-polished plate, bent glass. 

building bricks and blocks. 

Dorn^estlc, dressed glassware gene- 
heal-rcsistant domestic and in- 
cut lead-cwtal. neutral scientific, flint- 
Industrial, medical including 
ampoules and neutral glass containers. 

^MPS: Bulte and glass componenU for electric 
lamps, lamp chimneys 

^DIO VALVES: AU glass components. 

CONTApiERS: A full range of bottles lars. ohials 

tSmblerT'*' opalescent poU 

Pyrex. soda Ume. lead. etc,, scienii/lc and 

marbles. 

TELEPHONE INSULATORS. 


The glass Industry consumed, in 1948-49, 

96.000 tons of sand (102,074 tons in 1949-50) 

33.000 tons of soda ash (32,395 tons in 1949- 
50), 30,000 tons of lime fluxes, 7,000 tons of 
felspar, 2,000 tons of dolomite, 350 tons of 
fluorspar, and quantities of by-oroduct salt- 
cake of Australian origin. Borax, saltpetre, 
and most of the small amounts of colourinc 
oxides, selenium, etc., were imported. 

and glass pro- 
published other tLn 
the value of containers produced. The value 
of output for 1948^9 of the whole of the 
products mdustry, including fabricating and 
glazing, was £9.93 million, of which £3 7 mil- 
hon was for containers 

4^9 V imports are now sub. 

ject to hcence^ee Appendix II. ^ 

irps-SsHSis: 

|?'5SSS-S=S 
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IMPORTS: 


Plam. civur 

Figured rolled, cathedral, milled lolled, loiigh cast and 

wned cast 

Oal 

Opaque 

Other 

Totals 


1948-49 


NON-METALLIC MINERALS 

1949.S9 

329.919 

122.480 
986 
4.826 
17442 

475.355 


sq. ft 

t 

sq, ft. 

11.879.506 

345.184 

11.916.087 

6.476.248 

247.325 

2.909.234 

8.100 

1.034 

5.316 

38.995 

5.671 

37.799 

273.040 

20,479 

380.602 

18.675.889 

619.711 

15.249.036 


The principal source of imported plain clear 
sheet is Belgium, with the United Kingdom 
of next importance (a trade agreement, in- 
cluding window glass, is in operation between 
Belgium and Australia). The United Kingdom 
is the principal supplier of other types of sheet 
glass, with Belgium the second-largest sup- 
plier. Opal and opaque sheet glass are not 
made in Australia, and the demand would 
not appear to be sufficient to justify the estab- 
lishment of such manufacturing capacity. 


Practically all of Australia's requirements 
of PLATE GLASS are imported, although 
Rre-polished plate is made here. Average im- 
ports for the five years before 1940 were 3.8 
million sq. ft. a year, compared with 5,4 mil- 
lion so. ft., valued at £743,544, in 1948*49, and 
6.4 million sq. ft., valued at £910,737. in 1949- 
50. Most of these imports came from the 
United Kingdom and Belgium. Although the 
market appears to be large enough to justify 
Australian production, there are no known 
plans for entry into this field. 


The supply of GLASS CONTAINERS in the 
post-war period has been short of demand to 
an extent seriously disturbing, at times, to big 
users of bottles; had it not been for shortages 
of some of the commodities required for bever- 
age processing (white sugar particularly) the 
demand would have been even further ahead 
of supply. Some users imported bottles to 
supplement their Australian supply. The 
value of class bottles and iars made in Aus- 
tralia in 1947-48 and 1948-49 was £2.95 million 
and £3.68 million respectivelv. Extensions to 
capacitv for manufacture of glass containers 
resulted in substantial imorovement in supply 
bv the beginning of 1951. and recent exten- 
sion anoears likely to further reduce short- 
ages. However, it is unlikelv for some vears 
that big users will have the oonortimitv to 
build un normal stocks from Australian pro- 
duction.’ Bottleworks are in constant diffi- 
culty in maintaining their operating staffs at 
numbers necessarv for full use of caoacitv. 
while soda-ash. cobalt, arsenic and borax are 
in short supply. 


Although the value of g1as.s containers im- 
ported is substantial, in fact, imports are less 
than 10 per cent, of Australian production. 
In 1948-49 and 1949-50 the value of these im- 
ports was — 

IMPORT^: 1048»4_9 1949-SO 


Bottles, flasks, jars, vials and tubes. ^ 
of glass (except cut glass). 

Containing goods 68,244 110.143 

Bottles, decanters, flasks and jars 

nf cut glass, emotv 39 0 4.8J4 

“ (a) This Item cannot be dissected to show 

glass only, but glass containers would con- 
stitute the major part. 


The United Kingdom was the principal supplier 
of these imports. 

Production of GLASS TUBING is now at a 
level close to demand, which is mainly for 
manufacture of neon-signs and cold-cathode 


lighting fixtures. The quantity produced, and 
quantity imported, are not separately recorded 
in official statistics. 

GLASSWARE, particularly fiint-blown and 
heat-resistant varieties, has not been freely 
available from manufacturers in Australia in 
the post-war period, but capacity is being ex- 
tended. Australian Consolidated Industries 
Ltd. is about to begin production (at March, 
1952) at a glass-products factory being con- 
structed at Brisbane, and plans to erect a new 
plant, near Newcastle, New South Wales, for 
heat-resistant oven ware and similar products, 
and is contemplating adding later a glass- 
container section at the new plant. Imports of 
heat-resisting glassware for cooking purposes 
are small; in 1948-49 such imports were valued 
at £5,624 and in 1949-50 at £6,222, mostly from 
the United Kingdom. 

The greater part of FINE GLASSWARE is 
imported from the well-established, traditional 
sources in Europe. The value of these imports 
of miscellaneous glassware is substantial, and 
in 1948-49 and 1949-50 amounted to^ 

IMPORTS! 1948-49 1949-SO 

Miscellaneous glassware (not cut ^ ^ 

glass), viz.; 

Dishes, tumblers, salads, 
bowls (other than lighting- 
ware). nappies, jugs, candle- 
sticks. butters, battery jars 
or cells, vases, trays, com- 
forts, flowerblocks. mugs, 
sundaes, goblets, measures 


including medicine measures 191.356 228,189 
Glassware (not cut glass), n.e.i. . . 198.267 248.526 

Articles of cut glass, n.e.i 399.200 565.369 


The United Kingdom and Czechoslovakia were 
by far Australia's largest suppliers of these 
items. 

GLASS FIBRE is not made, nor is it spun or 
woven, in Australia. Imports are of United 
Kingdom origin, and are not separately re- 
corded in official statistics. 

GLASS POWDER is made in Australia, 
mainly by the principal user (a manufacturer 
of glasspaper abrasives), a company which also 
supplies other users. Medium grades (about 
60-me$h) and some special grades are usually 
imported; in 1948-49 imports were valued at 
£1,693; in 1949-50, £91. 

Standard SPECTACLE CROWN GLASS is 
not made, nor is there any moulding of blanks, 
in Australia. Imports of moulded blanl«— 
single vision and multifocal-^originate mainly 
from the United Kingdom. It is estimated 
that current annual requirements are over 1 
million pairs of lenses, 10 per cent, of which 
are for tinted ophthalmic glass; the remainder 
in white glass. Single- vision lenses account 
for about three-quarters of total requirements. 

As a wartime measure, and using local mate- 
rials, OPTICAL INSTRUMENT GLASS of the 
highest quality (including dense barium crown) 
in a wide range of grades was made in Aus- 
tralia in adequate quantities. However, peace- 
time production was considered to be un- 
economic and optical instrument glass is at 
present not made here. 
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Imports of optical glass and moulded oph- 
thalmic blanks in 1948-49 and 1049-50 were as 
follows, the principal sources of these imports 

IMPORTS: 


Optical glas^ . . . , 

In rough lump or block form, mcluding loughly 
polished lor examination purposes 


Sheet, coloured . . 
Sheet, not coloured 


Moulded optical class blanks, lens and prism, coloured 
Moulded optical glass blanks, lens and prism, not 
coloured 


being the United Kingdom, United Stales of 
America and Canada — 


1948-4!) 



t 


4.545 

sq. ins. 
116.503 

27S 

42,344 

1.192 

no. 

59.458 

5.131 

287.723 

11.632 


1949-50 

£ 



7.892 

SQ. ins. 

57,543 

331 

2)6 

3 

no. 

205.799 

8.420 

) .499.823 

39.396 


VACUUM-FLASK BULBS were made as a 
wartime measure to meet defence require- 
ments, but production was not continued in 
the post-war period. Australian production 
of bulbs for domestic flasks has been con- 
sidered by one company which at present 
uses imported bulbs as a component in its pro- 
duction of two sizes of complete flasks. Im- 
ports of complete vacuum flasks, jugs, cans and 
similar vacuum containers and of parts are 
substantial; in 1948-49 imports were valued at 
£106.801 and in 1949-50 at £155,520. The prin- 
cipal suppliers were the United Kingdom and 
Hong Kong. 

Because demand is considered to be in- 
sufficient to justify commercial production. 
SYPHON - BOTTLES and PROCESS-EN - 
GRAVERS' SCREENS are not manufactured 
in Australia. The value of Imports of these 
items in 1946-49 and 1949-50 was: Seltzogenes 
and accessories and syphon bottles. 1948-49 
£31,336 and 1949-50 £18,515 (practically all from 
the United Kingdom); and process-engravers' 
screens £7,096 In 1948-49 and £6.866 in 1949-50 
(mainly from Germany and the United States 
of America). 

The GLASS FABRICATING and PROCES- 
SING industry, including such activities as 
glazing, bevelling, mirror making, lead light- 


ing. sand-blasting, laminating, toughening 
{“Armourplale' ), etc., is generally well estab- 
lished, and is meeting a large part of the Aus- 
tralian demand. Imports of such processed 
glass were valued at £14,118 in 1948-49 (mainly 
from the United Kingdom); and at £44,504 in 
1949-50 (from the United Kingdom and U.S.A.). 

Australia’s imports of LAMPS and LAMP- 
WARE of glass in 1948-49 and 1949-50 were as 
follows — 

IMPORTS: 194849 1949-50 

£ £ 

Lamps and lampwarc of cut 

glass 151 690 

Bowls and shades tor lighting 
purposes, of glass other than 

cut glass 4,535 4.070 

Rejectors and refractors for 
lighting purposes, of glass 
other than cut glass .. 19.552 26.526 

Glass lamp chimneys 5.502 <a) 22,815 (b) 

Lamps, n.e.i.. glass parts of 
lamps, n.e.i.. glass bulbs and 
rods for use in manufaclurc of 
electric incandescent lamps . . 4.674 3.839 

(a) 5.S6S dozen. 

<b) 23.476 dozen. 

The major part of these imports came from 
the United Kingdom. 


CEMENT PRODUCTS (other 

CONCRETE BUILDING BRICKS and 
BLOCKS. CEMENT ROOFING TILES and 
CEMENT WALL and FLOOR TILES are made 
by a large number of manufacturers. In the 

E ost-war period demand for these products 
as increased greatly owing to the shortage 
of clay bricks and tiles. Output was hindered 
by cement shortages rather than by lack of 
capacity, which is adequate. During 1948-49 
output of concrete blocks and bricks (utilising 
about 50,000 tons cement) was about 120 mil- 
lion (expressed in standard brick equivalents) 
and cement rooting tiles about 39 million. Out- 
put of tiles was 48.2 million in 1950-51, and, 
m the first 7 months of 1961-52. 36.4 million. 

Annual productive capacity for CONCRETE 
PIPES is about 30 million lineal feet. The 


than Asbestos- cement Products) 


value of production in 1949-60 was £1.549,756, 
when plant was being worked at much below 
capacity because of shortages of cement, rein- 
forcing rod and labour. Plant is now being 
worked at almost full capacity, and produc- 
tion IS nearly adequate to demand. 

During 1949-50. 296,361 cubic yards of 
READY-MIXED CONCRETE were produced, 
but this output was considerably below pro^ 
ductive capacity, mainly owing to the short- 
age of cement. 


pprinrirmc • 1 UUNCRETE 

PRODUCTS, including washtubs, cisterns, 

basms, grease traps, etc., are made in Aus- 
£930.819. 


Output of principal ASBESTOS-CEMENT 
products in 1949-50 was 15.21 milUon square 
XYa mi. building shceU (£1,807.999) and 
square yards of corrugated sheet 
(£57^17). Pipes to the value 
of £295 750 were produced in 194M9 (produc- 
tion value for 1949-50 is not available.)*^ Mate- 
were 17^05 tons of asbestos 
tons of cement (£581.612) 
ToUl output in 1950-51 was 21.5 million sq 


ASBESTOS-CEMENT PRODUCTS 


yds., and in the first 7 months of 1951^2 12 85 
million sq. yds. Production capacity for 
sheeting 15 about 36 million square yards 

Until recently shortages of materials narti 

S'paSr'V' 

now overcome and productfo^n*^is 
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PLASTER PRODUCTS 


By far the j^rcaler part of the output of 
plaster products is that of FIBROUS-PLASTER 
SHEETS and MOULDINGS. (Fibrous plaster 
is plaster ot Pads set into various forms — 
mamly slieeting. cornice mouldings, cover 
strips — and reinforced with fibre, usually sisal. 
Thin wooden laths are also used as reinforce- 
ment for some products. The sheets and 
mouldings are used for interior lining of build- 
ings, offices, public buildings, etc.) Produc- 
tion of sheeting in 1949-50 was 13.3 million 
square yards, valued at £2.5 million. In 1950- 
51 output was 12.9 million sq. yds., and in 
the first 7 months of 1951-52, about 8 million 
sq. yds. Value of output in 1949-50 of other 
plaster products, including fibrous-plaster 
mouldings and gypsum wallboard. was £635,559. 
Materials used for sheeting, mouldings, and 
other plaster products in 1949-50, were 114,495 
tons of plaster of Paris, 3.461 tons of sisal 

ABRASIVE 

The quantity and value of abrasive pro- 
ducts produced in Australia is not published 
either in total or for one or several items. 
Manufacture of BONDED ABRASIVE PRO- 
DUCTS of wide variety is well established, 
but surface coating of abrasives is limit^ to 
GLASSPAPER and small quantities of 
EMERYPAPER. The coating of abrasive 
cloths and papers is planned by one company, 
which at present engages in cutting import^ 
tolls of surface-coated abrasives into strips, 
squares, tapes, belts, special shapes, etc., to 
meet industry's requirements, of which it is 
the principal supplier. 

Imports of bonded abrasives in 1949-50 were 
29,735 lbs. (£2,472) of segments and similar com- 
ponents: 38,173 lbs. (£8.527) of silicon -carbide 
wheels; 48,839 lbs. (£9.292) of aluminous-oxide 
wheels; and 52,006 lbs. (£14.030) of wheels of 
other materials. Portion of the imports would 
be small-demand lines not usually made in 
Australia. 

Imports of surface-coated abrasives in 1948- 
49 were valued at £351,800. Quantity is not 
published, nor Is there a separation into broad 
types. 


hemp. 2,222 tons of substitutes for sisal hemp 
(quantity of other materials, such as papei^ 
board for gypsum wallboard, is not recorded). 

Until recently, shortages of plaster of Paris 
caused production of fibrous-plaster products 
to be considerably below capacity. However, 
supplies are now adequate and fibrous-plaster 
products are meeting a reduced demand. 

Production of GYPSUM WALLBOARD until 
recently was below demand, mainly because 
of the shortages of plaster of Paris. Gypsum 
wallboard is a comparatively recent innovation 
in Australia, and although improving in accep- 
tance is not as widely used as fibrous-plaster 
sheeting (which is made in small-sized to 
medium-sized factories dispersed throughout 
Australia). The quantity and value of gypsum- 
wallboard production, including lath board, is 
not published as a specific item. 

PRODUCTS 

Many types of grinding and polishing com- 
pounds are produced by establishments, the 
combined activities of which are, or can be 
easily made, adequate to the demand. Im- 
ports in 1949-50 were 497,474 lbs. (£16,115), 
mainly a range of materials in small quanti- 
ties. 

Solid and liquid resins, silica (diatomite), 
cla 5 *s. felspar, quartz, zircon, broken glass, 
paper backing, diamond powder (including 
very fine mesh), are reasonably available in 
Australia, but glue, and steel shot and grit, 
normally freely available, have been short, and 
remain so. installed capacity for manufac- 
ture of steel shot and grit is stated to be 
adequate, but cannot be used to the full be- 
cause of shortage of suitable material. Aus- 
tralian calcined dolomite has not yet proven 
adaptable. Shellac, fondu. twill and calico 
backing cloths, emery grain and synthetic 
grain are all imported and all in short supply. 
Imports of grain in 1949-50 were 704,520 lbs. 
(£31.400) of silicon carbide. 706.900 lbs. (£31.270) 
of aluminous oxide, and 913,354 lbs. (£40,575) 
of abrasive grains of other types. 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


A wide range of asbestos products, including 
MATTRESSES, FILTER PADS. PACKINGS. 
LAGGINGS. CORDS. GASKETS, and some 
types of GARMENTS, is made up in Australia 
by a few specialist fabricators (mainly two 
companies), and BRAKE and CLUTCH LIN- 
INGS. SHAPED BLOCKS and an 8595 MAG- 
NESIA LAGGING are made by a company 
principally concerned with manufacture of 
asbestos-cement products. ^ 

Asbestos yarn, fabric, boards and paper are 
not made in Australia. Imports in 1949-50 of 
these basic materials and some fabricated 
asbestos products were as follows — 


IMPORTS: \9A9-hO 

Asbestos yarn 

Asbestos cloth (unproofed) , 

Asbestos cloth (proofed with rubber) . ... 1.927 

Asbestos cord 10,896 

Asbestos mattresses for boilers and pipe and 

boiler covering 

Asbestos millboards 

Other asbestos packing materials 106.490 

Asbestos metallic gaskets 19,723 


It is estimated that 3 to 10 per cent, of the 
total asbestos fibre consumed in Australia 
06,300 tons in 1948-49) is used in the manufac- 
ture of products other than asbestos-cement 
products. 


GRAPHITE PRODUCTS 


There arc no published statistics of produc- 
tion of graphite products in Australia, and 
only limited overseas-trade statistics are avail- 
able. 

Adequate capacity exists for graphite mill- 
ina and treatment, including production of 
FOUNDRY FACINGS and LUBRICANT 


GRAPHITE, the latter from imported colloidal 
graphite. The range of CRUCIBLES and 
FOUNDRY ACCESSORIES made in Australia 
is wide and as far as is known those 
ducts are in reasonably good supply from the 
two manufacturers. All hard grades of CAR- 
BON BLOCK are imported, and some soft 
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grades arc made in Austraiiu; imports of car- 
bon manufactures, including carbon block and 
brushes^ in 1949-50 were valued at £248.709. 

Consumption of graphite in 1949 has been 
estimated at 1.000 tons (210 ions of which was 


flake). Tlie e.‘^timated uses were 590 tons for 
foundry ^aclng^. crucibles. acce.s.sorJes: oOO tons 
for dry -cell batteries; and 110 tons for polishes, 
lubricants, pencils, packings, paints, electrical 
equipment, etc. 


MICA PRODUCTS 


There are no published statistics of produc- 
tion of mica products in Australia. A few 
specialists, well established, make condenser 
plates, built-up mica products, precision mica 
products for radio, telephone and radar equip- 
ment. tubes, washers, micanite sheet, and so 
on. 

The splittings required (about 120 tons a 
year at present) for micanite sheets are not 
produced in Australia; for economic reasons 


It is preferred to import spliiiings, mainly 
from India. 

Fabricating technique in Australia is well 
advanced, enabling satisfaction of most of Aus- 
tralia's requirements in variety and quantity 
of products and permitting exports, which in 
1949-50 were valued at £40.714, practically all 
Australian produce. Imports of mica manu- 
factures in 1949-50 were valued at £15,570, of 
which £5.070 came from India and £10.216 
from the United Kingdom. 


MINERAL-EARTHS PROCESSING 


The activity is well established in all States, 
its location being influenced by proximity to 
considerably varied consumers rather than to 
raw materials, owing to the multiplicity of 
products processed. In some cases, however, 
the companies concerned have located sections 
of their business adjacent to certain raw mate- 
rial sites, whilst concentrating their main 
activities in the capital cities. There are no 
published statistics of production by trade 
mineral-earths processors in Australia, but as 
far as is known the industry meets the de- 
mands placed on it provided material and 
labour are available. 

Activities in addition to quarrying, beneficia- 
tion and transportation include such process- 
ing as breaking, grinding, sizing, calcining and 
drying, and also selecting and grading accord- 
ing to chemical or physical specification, and 
formulae mixing to clients’ order. The range 
of products in their various gradings is very 
considerable, and there are few industries that 
are completely independent of such products. 
Talc, kaolin, clays, silica, felspar, fiuorspar. 
limestones (marble milled as calcite flour), 
dolomite, magnesite, bentonite, fullers* earth, 
barite, bauxite, graphite, diatomite. ochres and 
mineral pigments, whiting (from Mt. Gam- 
bler limestone), asbestos, are among the pro- 
ducts offered as standard grindings for the 
paint, ceramic, chemical, rubber, cosmetic, pot- 


tery, metal polish, abrasive, iron founding and 
other industries. Although emphasis is on 
materials of Australian origin, imported mate- 
rials are also processed. Waste materials from 
manufacturing industries are also processed, 
mainly by grinding. 

The processing or refining of diatomite for 
production of ‘ ACTIVATED ’ DIATOMACE- 
OUS EARTH is carried out by two companies. 
One of the companies uses its production 
largely for its own use as a filler medium in 
gelatine manufacture, and sells excess pro- 
duction. The other company is a hea\y- 
chemicals manufacturing company. Produc- 
tion in 1948-49 was estimated to be about 800 
tons. Apart from the use stated above, the 
material is used as a filler medium (not a 
filter aid) In purification of water for potable 
use and for cleansing and reclamation of while 
spirit used in dry-cleaning of garments, etc. 
(Imports of material stated to be diatomite, 
trom U-S.A.. are not run^f-mine material, but 
are the “activated** diatomaceous earth ) 

zeolite (glauconite-base 
exchange medium) is well established bv one 
^mpany. operating at Middle Swan WA 
Output m 1946-49 was about 260 tons, of which 

consumed in Australia 
and the remainder exported to the United 
Kingdom. Z^hte is almost exclusively used 
for water softening. ^ 


MINERAL WOOL 

The actual quantity of mineral wool pro- 
ducM in Australia by the two companies en- 
gaged m Its manufacture is not published, but 
IS probably more than 10,000 tons a year 
This would require considerable quanlitii of 
slag, siliceous limestone, homfels, etc., as raw 
materials, and small quantities of dolomite 


and magnesite. Output in Australia has in- 
recent years, due to widened use 
probabI> resulting from vigorous advertising 
by the manufacturers of the insulating qua! ® 
s the provision ofln- 


MODELS AND COMMERCIAL SCULPTURING 

model^rng^Tn ^^LT’an^p^la^S*^ '"dS^d''* ^ 
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Part Three: Basic Statistics 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS. 1938-39 1949-50 

NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AT 193C-39 AND 1949-30 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AT 1938-39. 1949-50. JUNE 1950. SEPTEMBER 1951 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY, 1949-50 

EMPLOYMENT. MALE AND FEMALE 

SALARIES AND WAGES PAID. IN TOTAL AND PER PERSON ENGAGED 
VALUE OF PRODUCTION 

VALUE OF MATERIALS, POWER, FUEL. REPAIRS, etc. 

VALUE OF OUTPUT 


See Explanations, 
Appendix IV 
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Explanatory Footnotes to Both Tables 
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(h) Also includes ready-mixed wet concrete; ready-mixed dry concrete; concrete pipes, posts, etc.; concrete 
C'cement") building bricks, blocks, tiles, slates; prefabricated bousing units of concrete; cinder-concrete 
building bricks and blocks; cement renderings; ready-mixed mortar. 

(j) At 1938*39 the present sub-classes ‘'Cement. Portland**. "Asbestos Cement Sheets and Mouldings" and 
"Other Cement Goods" made up one sub-class entitled "Cement and Other Goods*'. 

<k) Also includes clay refractories; and also non-clay refractories where made as a lesser activity in asso- 
ciation with clay refractories (which is the usual circumstance in Australia). 

(L) Potteries in Tasmania were included in "Bricks and Tiles". 

(m) Also includes s tone w' a re. bristolwarc, etc. 

(n) Also includes jars and other containers of glass. 

to) Includes sheet glass; glass bricks and blocks; and glassware generally; also includes optical glass (but not 
lenses-^plical. camera, instrument); technical, scientific and laboratory glassware: laminating of sheet 
glass, etc.; toughening of plate glass; leadlights; silvering and bevelling; sand blasting of glass; glass 
fabricating otherwise. 

(p) The sub-class "Other” is one of miscellaneous activities not elsewhere covered within the Commonwealth 
Statistician’s Class I. "Treatment of Non-metalliferous Mine and Quarry ProducU". The sub-class includes 
coated and bonded abrasives; asbestos products; non-clay refractories (where the sole or ma)or activity); 
graphite products (see also footnote (k) above for graphite refractories); gypsum wallboard and lath; 
mica products; mineral-earths processing: mineral- wool and made-up producU; sand/lime building 
bricks and tiles. Added to the sUtistics of the sub-class in the above table are the statistics of another 
sub-class that of "Carbide", of Class I— see footnote (e). page 123, this study (m Chapter 6. Chemical 
and Associated Industries") for explanation; the activity of calcium- carbide manufacture (and the manu- 
facture of acetylene black associated with it) is dealt with in that chapter. 

<q) The sub-class ‘'Other" is one of miscellaneous activities within the Commonwealth Statistician's Class 
11. "Bricks. Pottery. Glass, etc.". The sub-class includes commercial sculpting of clay; models, etc. of 
plaster, clay. etc. . . 

(r) Consideration and comparison of totals must take into account the effects stated in footnotes explaining 
the composition of certain sub-classes and Agure units. 



Chapter 3 : 


TIMBER PREPARATION 

PRODUCTS OF WOOD, CANE, BARK, 
CORK, STRAW 
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TIMBER PREPARATION. PRODUCTS OF WOOD CANE. DARK. CORK. STRAW 




Part One: Structure of Established Manufacturing Activities 


TIIK nf tiiulu r by In^wine. split tiiiu-. Ibllrliny^. SRwiii^r. innninu^iiii:. 

thossiuy:, pprliiii?. slic'iii^ or ]mj<<*ssiiitr. tin* uiiinliiic* 

of Uiwk for tfio rnniinfjK f nrr of intorniodintc* Riol oir! prnilucts oiitiroly or 

inuinly of wonti, aiul of produrts ontindy 4»r iiKiitily of fork. rjrI >Tra\N. nro 

ost;Uilish«*tl in Aii.^tralia as listed belcnv, the <*.\teiit of nssra iatitni of netivitic s lioinj; 
slinwii hy bniekotiii^ aial aunotatioiu The listinsr is intcmh^d to hr reasonal)ly 
irKli<'ativ<\ Init not ncnssai ily fully iiu'hisive. 


TIMBER PREPARATION AND WOOD PRODUCTS 

DIRECT CONVERSION OF TIMBER FOR USE IN ROUND, HEWN OR SPLIT FORM: Poles 
and piles are usually felled by individuals and, when necessary, desapped and shaped with 
hand tools at or near the source of supply. Posts, mine props, and slabs are sometimes split, 
sometimes trimmed in rounds, at or near the source of supply. Sleepers and beams are hewn 
in the forest. Billeting is undertaken sometimes for the preparation of material for slicing 
into fancy veneer or box shooks. Staves and palings are split from selected logs of suitable 
timbers— mostly in association with logging for other purposes. Puipwood is felled, crosscut, 
split (if necessary) and barked; it is procured from regenerated forests, from plantations, from cut- 
over forests as salvage operations, and sometimes logged concurrently with saw- logs. Firewood 
timber is felled, crosscut and split for household and industrial fuel.* (Direct conversion is classi- 
fied statistically as a non-manufacturing activity, unless carried on in direct association with a 
sawmill — that is, a factory. Little statistical information is recorded of direct conversion as a 
separate activity.) 


DHESSED and MOULDED: SawmiHing. Including immunising 

areas. During 1949-50 there were 2 711 mills. In 1948-49 there were 2.472 mills; of these. 688 
each employed under 4 persons, 195 each employed 4 persons, 775 each between 5 to 10 
persons, 514 each from 11 to 20. 226 each from 21 to 50^81 each fronrsi to 100 ln^ 
employing 101 persons and upwards; of the total of 2,472 establishmenrs 88 ^r ctif were 

the iMull?y total^oT‘28Vl*^De^^^^^^ collectively employed 15,143 persons out of 

superfeet each year. Few mills exceed 0.5 miII?on®kpeK ^a'^^rar.) ‘"thI" iSge mills"’ have 

ErmbT anll"U^U 

production. Legislation has-been introduced in New Soutrwilpr*“”!t"r!® Australian 

immunisation of timbers against atiack “ LycftTs Srer XSut 

nismg equipment, and associate its operation with sawmiliin« '"^tailed immu- 

jng is commonly undertaken at the mdl siir K ns seasoning activities. Season- 

hshments in large country towns, or in metropolitan areaf%n!^1 r* manv mills. A few estab- 
draw supplies from more than one sawmill. Manv mUirfn w^l and these 

with drying, dressing, moulding, and joinery activities or xv?th ^ “'r'* associated 

« a major parroMhrc^Aanv-s%'""”V^"‘'‘“" sometimes .n 
mass-production machinery (such as hand?^ of s'^’aH 

m r u Some large mills (mainly in Queensland) are fi^k^ ^ various types) as a specialised 
are linked with puipwood production. ^ plywood manufacture. Three 


upward! .>0 61 eacfS U to areas. O 

ffiuvdrSolnvJ more than 101 p^r^ons Thl 21 anc 

also sunnlv persons out of the industry total of employment-size grouc 

M^t Her ca« wareh^ses which Uke their'olrboxes 

hand cases and ®case hoard-printing equipment. Some minf 
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VENEERS. PLYWOODS. COHEBOARD. During 1949-50, 4G establishments employing 2 171 males 
and .o9 females were operating. In 1948-49, 47 establishments were wholly or mainly 
engaged m manufacture of plywoods, etc. Of these. 11 each employed up to 10 persons, 6 each 
between 11 and 20, 21 each between 21 and 100. and 9 each had more than 100 employees* the 9 
latter establishments collectively employed 1.189 persons out of the industry total of 2,306 persons. 


Manufacture of veneers in association with the plfwood industry. '] 


A small number of mills peel or 
slice veneers only, for distribution 
to manufacturers of plywood, 
panels, or furniture. Most pro- 
ducers of veneers, however, also 
manufacture plywood. Some of 
these also manufacture core- 
stock, but the latter is sometimes 
conducted as a separate activity. 
Apart from the above activities associated with the plywood industry, about seven firms are 
engaged in the production of veneers for the manufacture of matches, berry baskets, ice-cream 
spoons and sundry minor products. These products are dealt with under “Matches ” and “Wood- 
working and Woodware Products'*, later this Part. 


Plywood making from peeling and/or slicing stage to finished 
sheets and paneL. 

Corestock. 

Core*board«^ne manufacturer produces a veneered eoreboard 
(core made of sawdust bonded with phenol formaldehyde resin 
under heat and pressure, sandwiched between veneers) for use in 
furniture manufacture, etc. 


WALLBOARDS (OF FIBRE): In 1949-50 there were five establishments wholly or mainly engaged 
in the manufacture of wallboards from fibrous materials, and eight establishments engaged 
in processing hard board by surface-coating. In 1948-49, six establishments each employed up 
to ten persons. 3 each employed from 11 to 20 persons, 2 each from 21 to 50 persons, and 
two each more than 100 persons; the latter two establishments together employed 641 persons 
out of the total of 761 persons for this group. 

HAHDBOAHD: Three manufacturers. Colonial Sugar Refining Co. Ltd., Masonite Corporation 
Ltd., Paper Makers Pty. Ltd. C.S.R. Ltd. is the largest refiner of sugar in Australia, and is also 
engaged in gypsum and asbestos mining, manufacture of asbestos-cement sheets and 
mouldings, gypsum wallboard. fibrous-plaster sheets and mouldings, insulating board, 
asbestos-based ^oor-tiles, and other building materials, and in manufacture of chemicals. 
Masonite Corporation Ltd. is concerned only with hardboard manufacture, and is associated with 
a leading producer of similar wallboard in the U.S.A. Paper Makers Pty. Ltd., a wholly- 
ewned subsidiary company of Associated Pulp tc Paper Mills Ltd., is concerned with hardboard 
production (with sawmilling of building timbers lo be added in 1952), carried on as an integrated 
part of the operation of forests primarily for pulpwood for paper manufacture by the parent 
company. 

INSULATING BOARD: Colonial Sugar Refining Co. Ltd. is the only manufacturer, and uses 
bagasse (sugarcane waste); see previous activity. 

WOODWOOL-CEMENT BOARD: One manufacturer, with a small establishment. 

COMPRESSED-STRAW INSULATING BOARD: One manufacturer; see also Straw Products, later 
this Part. 

COATING OF HARDBOARD: About eight processors, producing imitation tiling in flat and bends; 
one processor produces school blackboards. 

JOINERY AND SIMILAR ACTIVITY: During 1949-50. there were 1,226 establishments operating 
employing 11,141 males and 383 females. In 1948-49 there were 1,102 establishm^ts wholly or 
mainly engaged in manufacture of one or more of the categories listed below. Of these latter 
establishments, 848 each employed up to 10 persons. 133 each from II to 20 persons, W each 
from 21 to 60 persons, 24 each from 51 to 100 persons, and 4 each more than 100 persons. The 11- 
50 employment size group collectively employed 4,776 persons out of the industry total of 10,659 
persons. 

GENERAL JOINERY (for example, doors, window frames): Mainly carried out both as a separate 
activity, or in association with sawmilling, seasoning, etc.— either as an incidental or 
activity. The mass production of joinery items in Australia is mainly carried out by several mills 
in the latter group. 

COFFINS: Manufactured by small number of makers who supply the smaller, and some larger, 
undertakers. Some of the latter manufacture coffins for their own activities. 

LADDERS: Made by several firms, at least two of which are medium- to large-sized organisations. 
Frequently associated with the production of slepladders. extension planks, and, sometimes, garaen 
seats. 

SHOW CASES. SHOP FITTINGS AND OFFICE FITTINGS: Made and fitted by numerous manu- 
facturers, many oi which are old established firms; some are large organisations. A few max 
also produce general furniture items, and several operate as glaziers in association. 
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COOPEHAGEt During 1049-50, 48 establishments employing 764 males 

operating In 1948-49 barrels, casks, brewers wood ware were produce<l by 49 ostabnsnmenls. 
wholW or mainly engaged In this work. Of these, 30 each employed up to 10 persons. 9 each 
from 11 to 20 persons, 7 each from 21 lo 50 persons. 2 each from 5! to 100 persons, and 1 employed 
139 persons; the industry total employment was 773 persons. Coopers are established m each 
metropolitan area, and occasionally in country districts. A number of breweries and wineries 
have coopers shops for the manufacture of part of their requirements and/or for repair work. 
(Woodpipe is made by one company only— see ‘‘Woodworking and Wood Products . later this 
Part.) 

BROOMS AND BRUSHES: During 1949-50 103 establishments employing 1.444 males and 681 
females were operating. In 1948-49, 100 establishments were wholly or mainly engaged in the 
manufacture of a wide variety of brooms, mops, dusters, brushes, and carpet sweepers. Of these 
establishments. 56 each employed up to 10 persons. 21 each from 11 to 20 persons, 13 each from 21 
to 50 persons. 5 each from 51 to 100 persons, and S each more than 100 persons; the latter ten estab- 
lishments collectively employed 1,121 persons out of the industry total of 2.116 persons. The 
larger ^rms make a wide range of products; smaller hrms usually specialise in one or more groups, 
such as brooms, painters' brushware, or industrial brushware. There are two manufacturers of 
toothbrushes, one producing on behalf of the largest company making surgical dressings, bandages, 
waddings, etc., in Australia, the other a plastics-products manufacturing unit in a large associated 
group of manufacturers of electrical products, household equipment. Institutions for blind persons 
are an important section of the industry. The manufacture of carpet sweepers is carried on by 
a small number of Arms, which are closely associated with the sheetmetal working industry. One 
manufacturer of carpet sweepers also makes ladders and similar equipment. 


MATCHES (Wood Safety^ Wax asd Walarproof): There are Rve match factories in Australia, of 
which three are associated with an international match organisation. During 1949-50 the five 
factories employed 449 males and 575 females. In 1946-49, one establishment employed 37 persons, 
one 82 persons, and the other three establishments, each with more than 100 persons, collectively 
employed 916 persons; the industry's total employment was 1,035 persons. 


WOODWORKING AND WOOD PRODUCTS: During 1949-50, 338 establishments were operating, 
employing 2,519 males and 350 females. In 1946-49, 331 establishments were wholly or mainly 
engaged in one or more of the categories listed below. Of these establishments. 163 each 
employed up to 4 persons, 89 each from 5 to 10 persons. 48 each from 11 to 20 persons 25 each 
from 21 to 50 persons, and 6 each from 51 to 100 persons. The 300 establishments of the group 
employing 20 persons or less, collectively employed 1.696 persons out of the industry total of 2 903 
persons. Most of the manufacturers engaged in the woodworking activities listed below are 
specialists within one or a few categories. 


WOOD MACHINING (turning, carving): Carried on by numerous small-sized to medium-sized 
firms, mostly m the metropoliUn areas. Some specialise in the production of turned components 
for the furniture trade. Small jobbers complete some items for sale. Timber merchants and 
specialty workers undertake manufacture to order. Material may be dressed or run to detail 
Cabinet makers and venetian-blind manufacturers use such services. A variety of manufAr* 
turers produce kitchenware, bowls, switch blocks, bakers' requisites, and so on. ^ 

CLOTHES PEGS: Made by several manufacturers, at least two being specialists. 

specialists, but also associated with produc.ion of mouldings dnd/ 

-"dry minor articles 


SPOONS AND STICKS: Only two known manufacturers, also producing minor wood articles. 

HANDLES: Made by several manufacturers, some being specialists Prori..o,i«,. .• 

SSSCg." woodluming. „i,h brush or '.uol pruductU, a ™ S 


SMOKING PIPES: Made by a small number of specialists. 

MULGAWOOD NOVELTIES: Made by several small manufacturers, most being specialists. 

venefrSarfo? hfgKnS^elSlca'ZiS^^^^^^^ 


textile WOODWARE: 


Bobbins, reels, pirns, etc., 


are manufactured 


by a few specialists. 


MODELS OF WOOD; Made by a few specialists. 
meUBATORS AND BROODERS (mainly of wood); 


Made by several firms in metropolitan 
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WOOD BENDING: Carried on by a small number of specialists and, in at least one case, is asso- 
ciated with sawmilling. 

MARQUETRY AND INLAY: Little activity; some producers of veneered panels engage a crafts- 
man to produce sidelines. 

PARQUETRY: Parquetry flooring is produced by a small number of metropolitan firms, mostly 
in association with general floor surfacing activities, although a few are specialists. 

PAVING BLOCKS: Little activity— orders confined to minor quantities for maintenance of existing 
pavements. 

WOOD PIPE: One firm, which also manufactures vats. 

WOOD PATTERNS, including engineering (includes associated making of metal patterns where 
the lesser activity) and such patterns as hat blocks: Carried on by a substantial number of 
firms, nearly all specialists. 

WOODEN SLATS FOR BLINDS: Produced by a small number of firms, some of which also manu- 
facture metal blinds. 

(The manufacture of wood heels, lasts, etc., for the footwear industry, is covered in this study 
in Chapter 16. ''Clothing. Manchester, Napery, Footwear". The manufacture and/or assembly of 
Venetian blinds, slat blinds, etc., is covered in the section on interior blinds. Chapter 17, "Pro- 
ducts of Textiles and/or Wastes, Cordage, Hair. Not Elsewhere Included'*.) 


TAN BARK GRINDING 

During 1949-50 there were 23 bark mills operating, employing 55 males. In 1948-49 there were 
22 bark mills, employing 83 persons: none of the mills employed more than 20 persons. The 
bark is stripped from the trees by individual forest workers, who work under contract with agents 
for the larger tanners and some merchant firms who operate bark mills. The latter firms supply 
the smaller tanners with their bark requirements. (Manufacture of tanning extract is dealt with 
in Chapter 6, "Chemical and Associated Industries".) 

WOOD-WOOL, WOOD rLOUR, AND PRODUCTS OF CORK AND STRAW 

Activities concerned with the manufacture of other products of wood not previously covered in 
this Part (not being furniture, etc.), and of products of cork and straw, are listed below, with, 
where known, the number or an approximate number of manufacturers so engaged. (The 
activities listed below, where carried on as the sole or major activity, are for official statistical 
purposes grouped into a sub-class of miscellaneous activities.) 

WOOD-WOOL: Produced by a small number of manufacturers; at least one, the largest, is a 
specialist. 

WOOD-FLOUR: Two processors, including the only manufacturer of linoleum in Australia, pro- 
duce wood-fiour from sawdust. 

CORK: Processing of cork in Australia (dependent upon the importation of scrap cork, etc.) includes 
milling, pressing, and baking, slitting, cutting, punching and stamping. The industry is integrated 
vertically insofar as most of the processors import cork bark and/or scrap, mill, press, bake and 
slit, or punch and trim in their individual factories, and some follow through to other end 
products by cutting, stamping, etc. Five firms process selected better-quality natural bark, one 
agglomerating into moulded rod, and one into compressed sheet. Four firms, including one in 
the former group, process lower-grade cork scrap. Additionally, many firms process cork com- 
plementarily to other activities. 

STRAW: Straw envelopes for packing of bottled wine and spirit are made by a few specialist 
firms. (There is also one manufacturer of an insulating board made from compressed wheaten 
straw — see Wallboards, earlier this Part.) 

FURNITURE, BABY CARRIAGES, WICKER AND BASKETWARE, PICTURE 
FRAMING 

FURNITURE MAINLY OF WOOD OR WITH WOOD FRAME: During 1949-50, 1,379 establish- 
ments employing 14,857 males and 918 females were operating. In 1948-49 there were 1,320 
establishments wholly or mainly engaged in manufacture of one or more of the categones of 
general household furniture (including upholstering, hair processing and curling), ice chests, 
radio and radiogram cabinets, nursery and kindergarten furniture, billiards tables and equip- 
ment Of those establishments, 619 each employed up to 4 persons, 342 each from 5 to 1® 
persons, 155 each from 11 to 20 persons, 150 each from 21 to 50 persons, 42 each from 51 to 100 
persons, and 12 each more than 100 persons, and collectively 1,841 persons out of on industry 
total of 15,404. Nearly three-quarters of the number of establishments employed 10 persons or 
less. 
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FURNITURE MAKING, including houscln*ld. cabinet furniture and frames for uplirilsiercd furni- 
ture, ofRce, school, cliurch. facturv and shop furniture: There is little overlapping; between the 
different types of production of furniture. The industry' is specialised to a fsiirly hi:’h degree, manv 
manufacturers confining their activities to a few types of products, and sometimes to a restricted 
quality range within a particular type. The association of manufacture with distribution varies 
according to trade practice within the Stales. In Victoria, New South Wales. South Australia 
and Tasmania, about 75 per cent, of furniture pro<(ucod is made by wholesale manufacturers for 
distribution through sep«'iratc channels, the balance coming from a few large makers who retail 
through their own specialist shops or emporium departments, and a numljer of small craftsmen 
doing high-class worfe to customers* orders. In Queensland and Western Australia, trade practice 
inclines to production by manufacturers, who sell direct to the public through their own retail 
organisations There are several manufacturers of tubular and other steel furniture for house- 
hold, office and factor>* use. (Metal-furnilurc manufacture is covered in Chanter 12. 'Mncliincrv. 
Plant, Equipment, Apparatus. Not Elsewhere Included’’.) 


HAIR PROCESSING FOR UPHOLSTERY AND BRUSHMAKING (drawing, drafting, curling, dry 
teasing, carding, spinning into rope, and reteasing. of animal hair, mainly horse, cattle and hog): 
One company controls three factories (two in Victoria and one in New South Wales), which process 
hair for the brushmaking and upholstery' trades. Four other New South Wales companies are 
mainly engaged in drafting hair. All hair used is produced in Australia. (One company with 
two factories (one in Victoria, one in New South Wales) concerns itself only with cleaning and 
drying of bovine body hair for supply to the company of which it is a subsidiary and associated 
subsidiary companies for manufacture of hard hair felt and needled Jute/hair felt. See Chanter 
15, "Textiles, Felting, Cordage’’.) 


ICE CHESTS: Made by several firms, including at least two large specialist manufacturers making 
wood sheeted chests, and steel -sheeted chests with v/ood frames. (One of the latter organisations 
IS a large manufacturer of ice.) A number of the smaller manufacturers make articles of kitchen 
furniture in association with ice chests. Some also make general furniture. 


Made by a small number of firms, most of whom are 
speciaJisU. A few of the larger radio manufacturers have their own cabinet-making shops. 

NURSERY AND KINDERGARTEN FURNITURE: There are several manufacturers sometimes 

production of baby carriages, but often made bv manufacturers of general 

and/or kitchen furniture, as a means of using short lengths and offeuts to profitable advantage! 
BILLIARDS TABLES AND EQUIPMENT: Made by a few specialist manufacturers. 


.ng.sed in this Muslrv. Oi th.,.? 35 each emploved tS Tar It Arsons S 

WICKER FURNITURE AND WICKERWARE: During 1949-50 63 . . ■ 

males and 23 females were operating. In 1948-49 there were 57 employing 405 

engaged in the production of wickir furniture (includinrseafirS anfha^^ 
basketware, usually in one group or the other Of thls/s7 ® furniture) or of 
up to 4 persons. 24 each from 5 to 10 persons, 6 eSh from U t?^5^0 employed 

S "23rp%?Z;°'oS 

Manufacturers within this activity usually sneciali.:® i., -.u u 

t«H j making industrial baskelware^S L Ta. i’" 

Ktwee^ employing less than 11 persJni^ Th^^r^ ‘f’e 
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Part Two : Outline of Capacity of Manufacturing Activities 

AiAXtT^AC'rn^lXO imlnsfrics IkismI on tiij)l)cr ami ilcalt witli in tins jirnt iiuluilo 
suwniil liner, bark stripphii:, tlm iiinnnfartiiiv of woocl jiKnliKts from sawn 

ami the nmmifarfun' of |ir(Klm ts ('plywoml. cli .). hai cl- 

l)oanl iiumufacturo. ami <<inip(aijicntarv uiiuor nrtujtii*< (toi oNamplo, 
and Nvnuil-wo(jl). Tho iiiaimrartinv c)f proclurts Irrnn cork, raiic aial straw is als<i 
ivvicwcd. Firewood, round wou«l (i>o|( s. pdc.s, etc.). Ih'Wii Innlit r (sleep« rs, pahnirs. 
oto.>, and minim: tiinluns and i liairoal hiiniiiia. an* reirarded as end um s, and 

arc not ^dvoii detail<'<l tixatment. Of tli<* otiicr indnstiies. similarly dejH ii<ifnt upon 
forest rosonrees, paper and allied protim ts are dealt witli in Chapter 4. ' Pulp. Papm . 
Pa|>erl)oar(l*\ and woiMl-destruetive distill at iims in Cliajd<M* G. •‘t1iemi« al and Asso- 
ciated Imlustries”, 


SAWMILLING AND ASSOCIATED ACTIVITIES 


SAWMILLING 


The savvmilling industry is well established 
in Australia. Considerable expansion took 
place in this industry during and since the 
war, and machinery now installed is believed 
to have a capacity in excess of log supply. 

The extent to which further development 
of the industry takes place in Australia de* 
pends primarily upon the extent of Australia's 
forest resources, on which sawn timber makes 
the principal drain. Unfortunately, reliable 
information is not yet available to determine 
the maximum annual production of indige- 
nous timber compatible with timber conser- 
vation. Extensive roadmaking and the provi- 
sion of additional logging equipment and 
transport facilities are also essential to fully 
develop new areas* which to a large extent 
will be needed to maintain production by re- 
placing more accessible “cut-ouP* regions. 

The setting up of sawmills in new areas and 
the closure of existing mills in other localities 
is, of course, consequent upon a change of 
importance in timber-producing regions. For 
instance, in the next decade, the maturing 
plantations of softwoods in the south-east of 
. Australia should considerably increase 
•ta significance as a timber-producing region, 
and this will comoensate to* some extent for 
the decrease in the supplies of hoop pine in 
Queensland. However, a large number of 
hrms and individuals experienced in timber 
production in Australia are constantly en- 
deavouring to acquire additional forest areas 

supplies, and are 
thought to he competent to convert into sawn 
timber the quantities of logs likely to be made 
available. 

from sawmills consists mainly of 
and construction, case- 
and for finishing 
into dressed or manufactured products The 

proportion of building timber con- 

Sn Pa? n« dwelling construe 

and pickeU are of minor impor- 

Su®' slfjr from 

trafia. produced in Aus- 

(including sawn 
leepers. and superficial equivalent of pfywwd 


and veneers) since 1938-39 is shown in the 
following (able (note— ‘imports include sawn 
equivalent of imparted logs)— 

TIMBER Apparent 

SUPPLY: Production Exports Imports Consumption 




(millions of superfeei) 


193$-39 

. . 717 

58 

323 

982 

193M0 

. . 759 

49 

260 

979 


. . 827 

47 

96 

876 

1941-42 

. . 9IS 

36 

60 

939 

1942-43 

. . 869 

12 

32 

690 

1943-44 

. . 868 

5 

44 

907 

1944-45 

. . 842 

10 

92 

924 

1945-4S 

. . 895 

12 

113 

997 

1946-47 

. .1,049 

15 

225 

1,160 

1947-48 

. . 1.121 

25 

143 

1,240 

1948-49 

. . 1.168 

42 

237 

1,364 

1949-59 

. . 1.2C6 

45 

248 

2.410 

Source- 

Enquiry. 

Forestry and Timber 
1950. 

Bureau— Tariff Board 


Local production of sawn timber in 1950-51 
appreciably different from production 
^rnports of sawn timber, however 
in 1950-51 rose to about 400 million super- 
feet Production in 1951-52 is believed to be 
substantially higher than in 1950-51. 

It will be seen that about 75 per cent, of 
sawn Umber at present used in Australia is 
supplied from local sources. 

consist of sleepers and roundwood 
poles) principally to New Zea- 
land and of sawn timber, to United Kingdom 
New Zealand and South Africa, ® ’ 

Imports— almost all softwoods— come chieflv 
are^rmported mainly in log form W B^Sh 
ic ® ^ 'ocal timbers 

present supply of sawn 
leveW build! 
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DRESSED TIMBER 


For 1949-50 floorboard production was 83 
million superfoot, of which 11. .5 million super- 
feet was of imported timber; 1948-49 produc- 
tion was 79 million superfeet, of which 9 mil- 
lion superfeel was of imported tiniber. 

Weatherboard production for 1949-50 was 24 
million superfeet, of which 2.8 million super- 
feet was of Imported timber; 1948-49 produc- 
tion was 20 million superfeel, of which 2.5 
million sunerfcei was of imported limber. 

Architraves, skirt in^js and mouldings pro- 
duced in 1949-50 amounted to 27 million super- 
feet; 1943-49 production was 23 million super- 
feet. 


In addition to the products staled above 
other dressed Umber to the extent of 55 million 
superfeet was produced in 1949-50; production 
in 1948-49 was 50.5 million superfeet. 

Imports of dressed timber were 32,7 million 
superfeet in 1949-50 and 22.5 million superfeel 
in 1948-49. Imports are mainly from Sweden. 

The rate of production of dressed timber in 
Australia is dependent upon the availability 
of seasoned limber. Dressing capacity already 
installed is believed to be adequate, but 
modernisation of plant will be necessary from 
time to time. New capacity will be required 
in new, developing areas. 


ACTIVITIES ASSOCIATED WITH SAWMILLING 


Where undertaken in Australia, the treat- 
ment of timber by immunisation and season- 
ing are associated with sawmilling activities. 

IMMUNISATION: Legislation has been in- 
troduced in New South Wales and Queensland 
requiring the immunisation of timbers against 
attack by Lyclus borer. Sawmlllcrs are ex- 
tending the use of such treatment, which 
has enabled the milling of large quantities 
of timber formerly considered unsuitable. 

SEASONING: The output of seasoned tim- 
ber is below requirements, principally because 
the demand for all classes of sawn production 
is so active that stocks cannot be built up in 
sufficient quantities to pennit existing season- 
ing plants to attain capacity output. New 
kilns will probably be installed near the locali- 
ties that are to be developed as centres of 


future production of sawn timber. The know- 
ledge, experience and capita] to enable the 
changes are considered to be available. 

PRESERVATION: There is only limited in- 
dustrial experience in Australia in the pre- 
servation treatment of timber of low natural 
durability. Some technical difficulties in 
achieving satisfactory penetration of preserva- 
tives into Australian hardwoods have yet to be 
overcome. The establishment of treating 
plants of this nature would benefit the timber 
industry. This would lessen the effect of the 
decline in supply of timber species of high 
natural durability, required for the produc- 
tion of sleepers, poles, piles, fenceposts, min- 
ing timbers, etc., by enabling the use of species 
of lower natural durability. 


CASE AND BOX MILLS 

Butter, fruit and general-purpose boxes, 
cases and crotes are manufactured both from 
Australian and imported timbers. The produc- 
tion of case stock provides an outlet for much 
material that cannot be readily converted into 
building and manufacturing timber. Plants 
for the manufacture of shooks and cases have 
ample capacity to moot the industry's require- 
ments. Furthermore, some makers had by 
1951 found it necessary to curtail activities, 


due. it is claimed, to price competition from 
imported shooks (mainly from Sweden) and 
the extended use of fibreboard containers; the 
latter trend is thought likely to continue. 

During 1949-50, 3.6 million butter boxes and 
22 million fruit cases were produced, and in 
1948-49, 5 million butter boxes (including 
shooks) and 23 million fruit cases (including 
shooks). 


PLYWOODS AND VENEERS 

The production capacity of veneer and ply- 
wood mills established in Australia is about 
260 million square feet (3/16 inch thick basis) 
of plywood a year. This capacity is consider- 
ably in excess* of actual production, which is 
currently estimated to be in the region of 160 
million square feet a year. Local production 
is now adequate to demand, which has fallen 
in the last twelve months. 

Small quantities of plywood, and of special 
quality veneers, were imported into Australia 
prior to the 1939-45 War. but. owing to short- 
ages in the postwar period, larger quantities 
have boon imnorlcd. During 1949-50 such im- 


WALL AND CEILING BOARDS 

Fibreboard production is undertaken at pre- 
sent by three firms, two of which produce 
hardboard, and the other, hardboard and soft- 
board. 


portations were 24.6 million square feet of 
plywood, and 6.S million square feet of veneers. 

Small quantities of special veneers (for ex- 
ample, walnut) are exported, but the possibili- 
ties of developing export markets are likely 
to be restricted by the limited output of such 
special types. 

Overseas plywood manufacturing tech- 
niques which do not appear to be fully de- 
veloped in Australia include the general use 
of hot-press methods and the application of 
high-frequency electronic heating in glueing 
operations. 


A coreslock for veneered panels is also pro- 
duced from a sawdust-resin mixture. 

The degree to which full production of these 
plants would meet the demand for these mate- 
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rials is not yet established. However, active 
current interest in the possible production of 
various types of wallboards from waste pro- 
ducts, suggests that expansion is likely to occur 
in this held to the limit of available markets. 

The current use of locally manufactured and 
imported fibreboards is about 125 million 
square feet a year. 

Apart from asbestos-cement sheets, plaster 

JOINERY 

The Australian ioinery industry is well 
established in both country and metropolitan 
centres, producing a full range of joinery pro* 
ducts. Most items of joinery, including doors 


CASES AND BARRELS 

The existing cooperage works in Australia 
are believed to be equipped to meet the de* 
mand for casks and barrels, but the liquor 
trade (the principal user) has certain techni- 
cal requirements that are difficult to fulfil with 
Australian timbers. Suitable imported timbers 


sheets, and the above-mentioned fibreboard, 
there is no other significant production of 
wallboards in Australia. Minor activities in- 
clude the manufacture of a woodwool-cement 
board, production of an insulating board com- 
posed entirely of pressexi straw bound to- 
gether with galvanised wire, and additional 
coating treatment (by a small number of 
firms) to produce imitation tiling materials. 


and windows, are available, and selling com- 
petition is keen, notwithstanding the high 
level of demand for builders' requisites and 
associated joinery items. 


are somewhat difficult to procure from over- 
seas. A shortage of skilled '^splitters*' is at 
present restricting production in this held. 

The growing trend towards metal and other 
non-wooden containers appears likely to have 
an adverse elTect on this industry. 


BROOMS AND BRUSHES 


The manufacture of brooms and bnishware 
is well established in Australia, with factories 
operating in all States. The industry pro- 
duces a wide diversity of brooms, mops, 
dusters, personal, household and industrial 
brushes, and carpet sweepers. During 1949-50 
the value of output amounted to £3,246,000, 
and in 1948-49 to £2,786,126. Exports are in- 
signiheant. 

A major difficulty experienced in this in- 
dustry is the obtaining from China of ade- 
quate supplies of high-quality hog bristles, 
used in the manufacture of paint brushes. 

Imports of brooms, brushes, etc., have not 
been insignlhcant for some types in recent 
years. Details for 1948-49 and 1949-50 are as 
follows^ 


IMPORTS: 


1948-49 


1949-50 


Brooms, whisks 
Brush sets for halls. 

etc 

Carpet sweepers . . 

Mops 

Scrubbing brushes 
Clothes brushes . . 
Hair brushes . . . . 
Nail brushes . . . . 
Shaving brushes . . 
Tooth brushes .... 
Other toilet brushes 
Artists* brushes 
Brushes for school- 

work 

Paint and varnish 

brushes 

Brushes with metal 

bristles 

All other brushes . . 


Totals 


doz. 

C 

d02. 

£ 


470 

— 

396 


309 


27 


25.513 


41.828 


1.899 


2.631 


5.805 


1.201 

1.697 

5.872 

3.900 

9,451 

12.979 

61.376 

16.551 

58.405 


2.791 


11.565 


35.402 


27.318 

7.3S7 

3,583 

7.105 

5.080 


1,152 


3.300 


45.247 

— 

48.551 


6.363 


1.664 

4.286 

1].$?] 

4.052 

26.547 


18.027 


15,686 


36.495 

259.875 


35.579 

289.229 


MATCHES 


The Australian match industry is well 
established and efficiently operate. It pro- 
duces safety matches of wood and of paper 
also wax and waterproof matches. The latter 
^Iributed almost exclusively to areas 
where safety matches are affected by climatic 
conditions. 


Production of wood safety matches in 1948 

gross boxes, valued a 
£1,W4,198; and in 1949-50, 3.580,266 gro& 
valued at £1,233.575. Details of the pro 
auction of paper safety matches, wax and wa> 
waterproof matches are not available. 

Imports and exports of matches are small 
^ing 1949-50 imports were 17,489 gross 

land, 123 988 gross boxes. In 1948-49 imports- 

mmly from Hong Kong— were 108,067 gross 

period, exports tc 

S.iTVnD possessions in the Pacific 

were 106,089 gross boxes. 


The industry has the machine capacity to in- 
crease output. 


In the past, the main problem confronting 
the industry was splint production. The most 
suitable Australian timbers were not available 
m adequate quantities to meet requirements. 
Shortages of dolJar currency limited imports 
from Canada, and match splints were beinc 
im^rted from Finland, U.S.S.R. and Italy 
Do lar restrictions still operate, but supplies 
Of local timber are now freely available. 


operate separate plant' 
for the production of veneers for match splint* 

veneers are purcLsec 
from two producers, who also make veneers 
for other purposes. sneers 


viiemicais used 


t i , ® ‘Uuuavvy are ot>- 

tained from local sources. Bed phosphorus 
and paraffin wax are imported. ^ 
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WOODWOOL 

Wood-wool is chiefly used as a packing for 
fruit and similar products, and also with a 
cement binder to produce wall boards. There 
does not appear to be an unsatisfied demand for 

WOOD-FLOUR 

Wood-flour is mainly used as a filler in 
linoleum and plastics-moulding powders. No 
figures are available concerning its produc- 
tion. but supplies are believed to be below 


wood-wool at present, but its use could be ex- 
tended considerably, especially by the Queens- 
land fruit industry for packing tropical fruits. 


local demand. A new company to make wood- 
flour has been formed and expects to be in 
production by early 1953. (For cork-flour, see 
'•Cork \ later.) 


UTILISATION OP WASTE FROM SAW MILLS, etc. 


The problem of economically using sawmill 
waste has been the subject of intensive re- 
search in most countries, including Australia, 
where in addition to its direct use as a fuel in 
steam-powered sawmills, or as an absorbent, 
etc., it is used as a basic raw material for 
wood-flour production, and for the manufacture 


of a wallboard. Investigations by local firms 
are also proceeding into its use for the manu- 
facture of sawdust briquettes, and for other 
products, which, overseas, are made from saw- 
mill waste. The possible use of other waste 
materials (eg., bagasse) is also receiving at- 
tention. 


MISCELLANEOUS WOOD PRODUCTS 

Products classified under this heading in- 
clude such items as turned components for 
the furniture and similar trades, tool and other 
handies, textile woodware. fruit baskets, pat- 
terns of wood, parquetry, and numerous minor 
items. 

CORK PROCESSING 

The cork tree is indigenous to a few coun- 
tries near the western end of the Mediter- 
ranean. Except for U.S.A., cultivation else- 
where, including Australia, has not yet pro- 
duced commercial quantities. Processing in 
Australia, therefore, is dependent on importa- 
tion, mostly from Portugal and Spain, of scrap 
cork and selected corkbark shavings and waste. 

Of the total annual imports (about 5,000 tons), 
about 95 per cent, is further processed in Aus- 
tralia. Of this quantity possibly 10 per cent, 
is exported to Malaya, New Zealand, South 
Africa, India, Singapore, the Philippines, etc. 

Processes undertaken in Australia include 
milling, pressing and baking, slitting, cutting, 
punching and stamping. Products which result 
from one, or more of these processes are insula- 
tion corkboard and lagging, agglomerate or 
compressed corksheet, granulated cork, bottle 
corks, wads (discs), cots and rollers, strips, fish- 
ing floats, washers and gaskets, lifebuoys, floor 
tiles, table mats, shoe platforms, heels, etc. 

Australian capacity for processing cork is re- 
ported to be more than adequate to meet de- 
mand for some products, but short for other 
products. 

INSULATION CORKBOARD AND LAG- 
GING: Four firms make this type of product 
from various grades of scrap. Sufficient 
capacity exists to meet the Australian demand 
but there is no accumulation of stock. A 
small percentage (which with more capacity 
and labour could be increased), is exported, and 
a small percentage is imported. 

GRANULATED CORK: Sold by millers and 
cutters as required for packing hot water ser- 
vices, export fruit, etc. 


No detailed information as to the supply 
position of each individual item is available, 
but, generally speaking, it is believed that the 
demand for most products is being met with 
reasonable adequacy. 


CROWN SEALS: Discs are cut from moulded 
rods made by one firm by the lower baking 
temperature process. A number of other firms 
make crown seals by different processes. 
Capacity is in excess of local requirements. 

COTS AND ROLLERS: Moulded by lower 
temperature process and also stamped from 
compressed sheet. Capacity is adequate. 

COMPRESSED CORK SHEET AND STAMP- 
INGS: From better-quality imported cork; one 
major manufacturer makes the bulk of Aus- 
tralian needs of compressed cork sheet. In 
addition to supplying the Australian market, 
an export trade has been developed, but re- 
cent difficulties in obtaining shipments of cork 
scrap have lately temporarily restricted pro- 
duction. The company also stamps out liners, 
rings, cots, table mats, floor tiles, shoe plat- 
forms. etc. Gaskets are cut from sheet by 
several firms. 

BOTTLE CORKS: About 30 per cent, of Aus- 
tralia's requirements are prepared in Australia 
by not more than three firms, comparatively 
high labour costs making the price of overseas 
bottle corks attractive to many users. Com- 
plexity of requirements explains the in- 
adequacy of Australian capacity. 

FISHING-NET FLOATS are cut from natural 
bark by three firms complementarily to other 
products such as bottle corks, winders, etc. 
Capacity is adequate. 

CORK-FLOUR: Principal use is for incor- 
poration in linoleum manufacture, and the one 
firm using it grinds most of its requirements. 
In this regard experimentation is proceeding 
to r^uce an Indigenous “paperbark" (Mela- 
leuca) bark to a suitable flour (see Wood- 
flour", earlier). 
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TANNING BARK 

The bark principally used in Australia for 
tanning purposes is from several species of 
wattle (Acacia). Mallet bark, from Eucalyp- 
tus astringans, is next in importance. (See 
Chapter 6 for comment on manufacture of 
vegetable tannin and of fanning extracts.) 

In 194d'49, Australian production of tanning 
bark totalled 12A41 tons, while imports were 
1.384 tons. In the following year. 1949-50. pro- 
duction declined to 4,745 tons, and imports 
were 1,073 tons. The supply of tanning bark 
available is insuflficient for Australian tanning 
requirements. 


STRAW PRODUCTS 

STRAW ENVELOPES are used as a packing 
material for bottles in the wine and spirit trade. 
Australian production is estimated at from 50 
to 55 million envelopes a year. Australian de- 
mands are fully met. and there are no imports 
of this commodity. There is a small export 
trade, mainly to New Zealand. 


FURNITURE 


The manufacture of ail types of furniture 
wholly or mainly of wood, or wooden framed, 
has been established in Australia for many 
years, and present plant capacity is more than 
adequate to meet Australian requirements, 
^ple supplies of furniture are available on 
the Australian market. There is no signiheant 
import or export of furniture Into or from 
Australia. 


The industry makes a wide range of items 
of household, office and other furniture (for 
theatres, public buildings, etc.) in a wide range 


PERAMBULATORS, BABY 
FRAMES 


CARRIAGES, 


comments as to the established 
pos tion of the furniture industry in Aus- 

®PP»«We to allied fields of spe- 
cialised activity such as the manufacture of 


The chief reason for the deficiency in supply 
of Australian bark is shortage of labour. 
Normally', the bark is stripped by individual 
strippers under contract to local agents for the 
tanners and merchants. The work, which is 
done principally in rough bush country, is 
arduous, and living conditions are usually 
primitive. While more attractive employment 
at high wages is readily available, fewer strip- 
pers are inclined to continue. Even with higher 
rates olTering, very little more bark has been 
forthcoming and the tanners have been forced 
to turn increasingly to tanning extract, much 
of which is imported. 


STRAW INSULATING-BOARD: An insula- 
tion board composed entirely of straw (mainly 
whealen) bound with galvanised wire is made 
in Australia. The board is also used for low- 
pitched roofs (and covered with bituminous 
fell) and occasionally used as a cement-rendered 
wallboard. Plant capacity for the product 
appears to be adequate. 


of quality and price. The value of all types 
of wood or wooden-framed furniture produced 
m 194$.49 was £14.3 million, and in 1949-50. 
£17.5 million. Other items produced by this 
industry were~ 


PRODUCTION: 


1943-49 


Wireless cabinets . . 
Btlbards tables . . .. 
Ice chests— 

Wood, meui lined 
AH metal . . . . 
Cols 


no. 

82.444 

114 

21.230 

20.320 

11.365 


1949-50 


no. 

75,395 

146 

18.523 

16.039 

10.794 


NURSERY FURNITURE, PICTURE 


nursery furni- 


ture and picture frames, "Produciron 
general, adequate to demand. 


in 


WICKER FURNITURE AND BASKETWARE 


capaciy for the manufacture of 
^ basketware is consider- 

^ in ex<^s of production, which is ex- 
periencing shortages of labour and materials 

furniture has 

fallen off considerably, because of the chance 

The product, 

ine value of seagrass and wicker furniture 
«tc., produced m 1949-50 was £168,937. 

The industry is dependent upon imports of 


SarSSH ?■=-*. 

Seagrass furniture is limited in outnut 

the'lwT^ ThT”on?v“ Pre^d o^ 

made, generally speakinc*®arif* now 

and invalid chliA ^ commode chairs 


IIME TREATMENT FOR UPHOLSTERING AND BEUSHMAKING 

^he aminal Haiv* 2^ A. . 


are meeting the demand in this field. 


makers treat hair for bristle.! ^ »*, • 
tories. Figures of fac- 

hair bristles “c ar^ ni, i P'^^uction of 
in 1948-49 and l'949.50 wlr^‘ ®' ^"'P°>-ts 
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IMPORTS; 1948-49 1949-50 



cwt. 

cwt. 

Bristles of animal origin 

2.442 

2,550 

Bi-ushmakers* drafts of hoi-se hair 



and cow hair 

10 



Bristles of vegetable fibres - . . . 

223 

51 

Other fibres mainly used in brush- 



making 

2.580 

3.014 

Totals 

5.255 

5.6IS 


It seems that production of bristles in Aus- 
tralia is not sufficient to meet the requirements 
of the brushmaking trade. Bristles are scarce 
at present. (The preparation of hair for use 
in the manufacture of hard hair felt and 
needled jute/hair felt is discussed in Chapter 
15» “Textiles, Felting, Cordage”.) 
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Part Three: Basic Statistics 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS, 1938-39 1949-60 

NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AT 1938-39 AND 1949-50 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AT 1938-39. 1949-50. JUNE 1950, SEPTEMBER 1951 


Avlivity (>tiitMlcMl 8ub-4*<u^*d 

C*omuHiii%%cullk ?»1nll!»ticum. lOltKall] 

1 ii hlipbuiL'U 1 « 

1 llJlililiryLL* 

IV3^-3V 


n 193>-3U 


1 .llllM? 

1 itr.Vu 

1 (at 

r».*>l 

no 

(6| . . . . . . . . . . 
UoxcM and riiMM (<•). . 

M^i’vood Mill" (Hirlu«(mg Vciiccnt) . , . 

\S all and Ceding UuunU (not Cljalcr or < Vniciitl 01) . . 

Joinery (/) 

C*ooi>i‘n»yo . . 

Uroonm and Dru.'iliCH Oj) . . . . . . . . 

MaUhev . . , . . , , . . 

Piidom Kmnii'H (A) . . 

Womlturninu. Wruklr i*r«* n* i 

hnrk 3lilU (id . . . . . . . 

<UhcP lof Cliii^ xi tn 

Cnbmci iinil Komtlnro .Milking (imduiling billmnl TuUcx 
and C|>lKiNtvr>'J (>0 •• . . .. 

I'crmn ibuU t o m ( i nr k uj h ig ] *ii.f i (>n« m 1 1 d Si roll cn Mo 1 
boakrttrarc. Wickcncaro (incluiling Sco-griLv* oiid 
Kainlioo Fumitum) ..... I 

ni*. 

1.010 

IKO 

} (023 

020 

43 

70 

0 

31 

210 

21 

1 (•n)2.3 

8SO 

Odio 

0d4l 

C»r*. 

2,711 

300 

40 

II 

M20 

48 

103 

.• 

3U 

338 

23 

20 

1.370 

44 

63 

n<i. 

y I7,7tt7 
2.63<i 

|(r)i.:i4y 

3.47.3 
720 
1..787 
1.023 , 
274 
1.783 

48 

4m)232 

11.370 

(F)-*04 

(fHoi 

1 III*. 

29.1 Nig 
4.001 
2.43<^ 
707 
11.324 
T7( 
2.123 
1,024 
.3I» 
2.869 

33 

2]o 

' 13,77.7 

443 

429 

23,6 1 :i 

4.. 7«»7 

2.. >2tl 
740 

6.:«i3 

638 

2.131 

I.INI4 

201 

2, .7.74 

2.1 

Oo 

1 

14.178 

384 

313 

h<i. 

23, 33 7 
4.178 
2.023 
HU 
ifMl 
7:mj 
2.234 
080 
' 272 

2,ot»i) 

IS 

34 

14.732 

403 

311 

Totals (f) 3,800 

6.310 

•J.IM i 7a.4I2 1 C2.ri5 (I:;.7.t4 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY, 1949-60 

EMPLOYMENT, MALE AND FEMALE 

SALARIES AND WAGES PAID, IN TOTAL AND PER PERSON ENGAGED 
VALUE OF PRODUCTION i 

VALUE OF MATERIALS, POWER, FUEL, REPAIRS, etc i Explanations. 
VALUE OF OUTPUT 


Appendix IV 


ActIvSt)- (i<t4(ktfeal 
^ by 

CViiciuiODWcjillb :^tan4ttcl•n. I9IU-60) 


£>cc^nyiMciil 


Male? 


Kejuiilrs 


S^thHv* aiMl 


VctMUtM I 


SAwmiMrt it,} 

an<| CaHCM 

Plywwl MilU (ihrluditig Von«'P«) 

and Oiling BoahIa {nvl IMoelcr or 
CcmrniM</) 

Joiiior^' {/) . . . , 

Coo}M*mgo , , , , . , 

llrooiim And BruAlic.4 . . 

MalvltoH 

I'icturo Frain^ (A) . 

WooiU II ruing. Woorkorvine. el<', *( /) 
lUrit mihh (A'J , . . , 

Other (of CIamm X MO ! ! 

and Kumituro making (indiHliuB 
llillinnl TaIjIom orui UplioUtor^*) (m) . , 
PoromhulAtoni ^including PunJ^rM ocid 
Strollcfo) (o) 

UMkoiwaro and Wiikonvaro (including 
and Uoinboo Funiiturr) 

ToUU ( 7 ) 


nn. 

2K,:?42 

4.487 

2.i7t 

735 
IM4I 
• 04 
1.444 
44n 
224 
2.3I0 
0*1 
100 

14.857 

373 

4»5 


l*cr 

l*cr>oii 

c.iunii.-od 


(HI. 

760 

174 

230 

32 

383 

U* 

061 

A7«*i 

03 

3‘rft 

34 

0J8 

TO 

23 


no. 

4.661 

2,4311 


767 

I. A24 
774 

2.123 

J. <»24 
310 

2.800 

63 

210 


13.773 

443 

428 


Kono 

10.007 

1.822 

l.t»2U 

372 

4.6.16 

372 

768 

364 

111 

l,(H)3 

14 

67 

3.671 

163 

149 


06.U22 


[ 4.3WI j 72.412 I 27.843 


« 

370 
301 
420 

483 

404 

481 

301 

37*k 

348 

371 
234 
4U 

372 
330 
348 


VaKh* Af 
I'm- 
Uuedon 




Value of 
MAfchdh. 
etc. 
l-c.l 


VaIuu id 
Out (nil 


ADMU 

18.004 

2,780 

1.730 

09J 

7.4tlN 

612 

1.342 

641 

173 

1.063 

24 

207 

0.636 

200 

247 


C'lMIO 

23.8tt6 

4.344 

1.0.13 

633 

6.467 

38.1 

l.fMi4 

702 

113 

1.017 

K.l 

184 

10.106 

360 

170 


i'liiin 

44.7.711 

7.124 

3.604 

t.S4G 

13,803 

803 

3.24fi 

1 

288 

:i..i.s2 

lM7 

titll 

1D.C44 

063 

420 


364 


40.777 


67,120 


103.630 


Explanatory Footnotes to Both Tables 

» ss-xr™ - -- ...... ... o..., 

U) Al“ associated uwinff or case materiBr°“^ '"‘“® clnssiflable os a facloty. 

W, AUo includes board n.ade ot co^ed straw lor b«u,atb« and building 
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^ ^ Ind ^ etc. *. At 1938-39. the present sub-cUss 

ii fi (not Piaster or Cement)'* wiis unidentified and comprised part of the suS 

\vl?e'\ ^ ^ Commonwealth Statistician's Class X. then entitled “Woodworking and Basket 

if) Also includes shop and oflice cases and fittings; ladders: coffins. 

(g> Also includes toothbrush manufacture. 

(h) Also includes mirror frames. 

(j) Also includes wood pipe; marquet and parquet: pattern makine: dowels and skewers; clothes pecs' 
lattice. lathsT matph <nlmtc mfkt^K .a ^ ^ ^ ' 


rru «II U p^uern maKing; aoweis and skewers; clothes pecs* 

lattice, laths, match splmu, match boxes, ice-cream spoons and sticks, punnets and fruit baskets: pro- 
compressed impregnated wc^d: models of wood: incubators and brooders of wood: home butier- 
churns. clock cases of wood, tool and broom handles; flower stakes: wood pulleys: bobbins* rifle fur- 
niture: coat hangers: smoking pipes. k . , c lui 

(k) Grinding of tan barks. 

(l) The sub-claw of, miscelJaneous activities not elsewhere covered within the Commonwealth 

btatislician s CJa« X. Sawmills, Joinery. Boxes, etc.. Woodturning and Carving". The sub-class in- 
cludes wood-wool: wood -flour; cork processing and cork products; poker work. 

(m) Also includes wall and ceiling boards not of plaster or cement— see footnote (c) above. 

(n) Also includes hair curling and associated hair processing for upholstering and brushmakins trades* 

and includes ice-chests (wooden framed and sheathed). * 

(o) Also includes manufacture of imitation wicker. 


(p) Establishments in Tasmania classifiable within the sub-class then entitled "Perambulators" were in- 
cluded in the sub-class then entitled "Basket and Wickerware. Seagrass and Bamboo Furniture". 

(q) Consideration and comparison of totals must take into account the effects stated in footnotes explaining 
the composition of certain sub-classes and figure units. 
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Part One; Structure of Established Manufacturing Activities 


TIIK makiiiir nl* (»aj«T niuJ i^aiKThnaiil in .Vii>tiaUa i-- an ln«hi>Tr\ to 

C'iirlit fiiaiiutartinu rs, larir<'ly ronijilaniciitan to mu* another in tlnnr ai tivitirx. Kxpan- 
Slim HOW nuilov way by tba ixistinjr inamifactui-t is and rslahlisliniaut o1 mills by 
tliiH'a iu*w niannfa<'fuii*is will I'ontinue iit tbr main tin* (ompbrniantary |>attHni. I 

oT sfnutun» **1* llii' imhi^try in-oviilrd in tins Pari is iblaibd. Imt should 
hot br lakaii ns bi*in^ li<*a(*ssarily ('c»iri|>b*f o in tliat detail. 


The industry at mid-1952 operated twelve mill establishments and employed about 6,800 persons. 
The eight largest mills (five of which are owned by one company) collectively employ about 
96 per cent, of total emplovmont of the industry and produce about 98 per cent, of the tonnage 
of paper and paperboard made by the industry. A summary of the industry is as follows— 


Location of 12 Mills 


Company 


Estimated 

Employment. 1952 (a) 


New South Wales — 

Botany (Sydney) Australian Paper Manufacturers Ltd. . . About 2.000 

Alexandria (Sydney) Bernard Lawrence Pty. Ltd About 100 


Victoria— 

Mary vale Australian Paper Manufacturers Ltd. 

Fairfield (Melbourne) Australian Paper Manufacturers Ltd. 

South Melbourne Australian Paper Manufacturers Ltd. 

Broadford Australian Paper Manufacturers Ltd. 

Footscray (Melbourne) Ernest Nelson Pty. Ltd 

Queensland— 

Herston (Brisbane) Cardboards Ply. Ltd 


About 1.^00 
About 900 
About 350 
About 250 
About 60 


Less than 50 


South Australia — 

Snuggery (Millicent) Cellulose Australia Ltd About 250 

Westers Australia — 

Bayswater (Perth) Western Paper Mills Ltd Less than 50 

Tasmania — 


Associated Pulp ^ Paper Mills Ltd. 

Australian Newsprint Mills Ltd 


About 1.000 
About 500 


(a) Escimales ot factory employment at each mill, made by the Division of Industrial Development. 


Details of mill establishments and products, by companies 
expan^n projects by established companies and details’ 


are set out below. Details of firm 
of three new manufacturers are 


POUR MAIN MANUFACTURERS— 


Australian Paper Manufacturers Ltd. operates five mills (a 
«xth in course of construction), and employs about 70 per 
wnt of all factory employees engaged in paper and paper- 
S Australia. The company is not aLo- 

ciated with any other company making paper or Daoer- 
board in Australia. A.P.M. Ltd is an ope?S com^Ky 
All its ordinary shares and portion of its preference shares 

ACstralasian Paper 

t Juiv mw Vv. ; company. (U was announied 

the^Sarihofdpiif were being made to invite 

holdino*’* ** various times since 1921 of Uve*shar^ 

Mills Plv^Ltd^r Australian Paper 

Silf M- s-S: 

Mills T tA N a.w.). and Cumberland Paper Board 

i/id. (mill at Lane Cove N^w\ 


PAPERBOARDS and PAPERS m®de- 

PAPERBOARDS: For eotTU9aled-Qbr4 
and so lid -libra containers— kr ail 

Stir* I?* Gller-board. cyllndei 

krsft-board. For cardboard boxes anc 
chipboard, plain semi 

^nding straw-board. white- «c 

Mitred -lined chipboard. bloachee 
w ^ wy board, machine- coaled grev 

white-lined mSilh 
patent white-lined grey 

containers— waxim 
cartridge. Miscellaneous boards— tac 
and document manillas. ticket boards' 
Imed and unhned plaster-liner b^Tdi 

cones), tube- 

winding chipboard, woodpujp board. 
-.P- kxU.; 
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dismonlJcd in 1922, llie Lane Cove mill was destroyed by 
live ill 192CI ojul not re-eslablislic^l. and the Abb<»tsforci 
null plant was removed to the S<.»uth Melbourne mill at 
purchase. The Melbourne. Kairlicld. BroadCord and Botany 
mills were retained, the two sections of the Maryvale mill 
were established in 193C-40 and a sixth mill is now being 
established at Petrie, near Brisbane. Queensland. 

Details of A.P.M. Ltd. mills are as follows — 

MARYVALE MILL (Vic.), PULPMILL SECTION, kraft 
process, using eucalypt pulpwood mainly, and plantation- 
pine, Pulpwood is obtained from Crown lands, private 
lands and A.P.M.'s. freehold lands. Pulpmiil provides 
paper pulp in slush form to the papermill (see next listing) 
integrated with pulp-mill, and laps the remaining pulp for 
transport to Botany and Fairfield mills. Output for 1951-52 
was 47,500 tons, 6.000 tons of which were full bleached, 
and 4,000 tons semi-bleached. Extensions now well under 
way will increase capacity to 67.000 Ions a year at early 
1953, with capacity to bleach a sizable portion of output. 
An electrolytic chlorine and caustic-soda plant is in course 
of construction. 

MARYVALE MILL (Vic.) PAPERMILL SECTION, with 
one M.F. paper machine used for kraft wrappings, krafl- 
liner and kraft corrugating paper. Output for 1951-52 was 
32,000 tons. An M.G. paper machine for machine-glazed 
papers is now being installed, and will add 15,000 tons 
to mill capacity at late 1953. 


M.G. 6ulphil«; ba$o papers lor ]ami> 
nating Ibiluminiecd Hnings, paper- 
based plaslics Uminalcs. etc.), enva- 
lopes, mulliwall bags, gumming (kraft 
gummed tape), waxing, abrasives 
coaling, paper spinning, eledricah 
wire insulating paper. 

PRINTING PAPERS: M.G. litho. 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS: BlolUng 
covers and pressings; duplicallng: 
crepe towelling: paper fell (lor under* 
felling iloor coverings, for bituminised 
rooKng and flooring felts, anii-djmm* 
ming fell, caxtridgo wads, etc.); fiUer. 

PROCESSED PAPERBOARDS AND 
PAPER: Solid-fibre container board; 
pasted chipboard: pasted strawboard; 
embossed cover papers: supercalendered 
M.G. papers: polyethylene * coated 
paper. (Brush • coated papers and 
boards— coated lllho, coaled grey- 
boards* chromo boards, surface-coaled 
boards— were made until 19SL when 
the coating plant was sold to a eompany 
specialising in coaled boards and 
cover papers— see A.P.P.M. Ltdv be- 
low.) 

(CORRUGATED-FIBRE AND SOLID- 
FIBRE CONTAINER BOARDS AND 
FIBREBOARD CONTAINERS: A.P.M. 
Ltd. has an equal inieresi with a group 
of wooden-case manufacturers In a 
large and modem plant owned and 
operated by Fibre Containers Pty. Ltd., 
and situated adjacent to A.P.M.'a 
Botany mill: the plant is engaged in 
corrugating and pasting of container 
boards and the making up of eentalnen 
therefrom. A second plant* wholly 
owned by A.P.M. Ltd., to make cerru- 
gated board and containers therefrom* 
is being established at Clayton* Mel- 
bourne. Vic. A third plsni* to make 
solid-fibre boards, pasted chipboard and 
pasted strawboard* and solid-fibre con- 
tainers* is being established at AP.M/s 
Broadford miiL Vie.) 


BOTANY MILL (Sydney, N.S.W.), with six machines. Botany mill: the plant is engaged in 

Supplementary plant includes small groundwood-pulp corrugating and piling of container 

plant, straw-cooking plant, embossing plant. Materials boards and the making up of containers 

used are woodpulp (chemical and mechaniwl). waste- ©wied by' A.P^M* Ud? to m^^ 

paper, plantation-pine pulpwood; straw J$ used at times. board and containers therefrom* 

Paper machines comprise two combination M.F./M.G. is being established at Clayton* Mel- 

machines and one M.G, machine- Board machines comprise a. 

three cylinder machines, one of the three being equipped 

with M.G, cylinder and machine-process coating unit and lainers* is being esiabllshed at AP.M/s 
is used for specialty boards. Output of mill for 1951-52 Broadford mill* Vie.) 
was 66,000 tons, comprising 13,500 tons of papers (wrap- 
pings, processing papers, lithographic printings, crepe J ^ i * i- \ 

towelling) and 52,500 tons of boards (container, carton and box boards, cone board, plasler-lmer). 
Conversion of the M.G. paper machine to make crepe toilet tissues is proposed. 

FAIRFIELD MILL (Melbourne, Vic.) with four machines. Supplementary plant includes straw- 
cooking plant and a hvdrapulper unit. Materials used are woodpulp (chemical and mechanical) 
and wastepaner; straw is used at times. Paper machines comprise one M.F. machine, one 
MG machine. The board machines comprise one cylinder machine of the ordinary type and 
one cylinder machine making M.G. boards (this latter machine began production in June. 1952. 
and adds 15.000 tons a year to mill capacity). Output of th^e mill for 1951-52 was 40,500 tons 
comprising 23,000 tons of paper (wrappings, bag paper, M.G. lithographic printing), and 17,500 
tons of boards (box and carton boards, ticket boards, plaster-liner boards). 

BROADFORD MILL (Vic.), with one cylinder board machine and straw-cooking plant. Output 
of mill for 1951-52 was 12.000 tons, comprising plain strawboard of semi-bending grades and 
Dlain chipb^oard. both of mi.xed furnishes of waslepaper and cereal stray^ Supplementary plant 
mstalled.^in 1952, comorises a wastepaper breaker and a paster for solid-fibre container boa . 
(A plant for making up solid-fibre containers is now (mid-1952) being installed.) 

MELBOURNE MILL (South Melbourne. Vic.), with two machines. Materials ''X ffie 

fchemical and mechanical), wastepaper. rags and bags. M^'^hines comprise a cylinder 
aUrt ha^ a wire section used for paper-felt manufacture, and a small 
Output of mill for 1951-52 was 9,500 Ions, comprising 4.000 tons of lined and 
1 500 tons of cover papers, blotting, duplicating filler, and other 

nf naner felt. A small plant for polyethylene coating of paper has been eslablisned 
this miU and production on a semi -commercial scale has begun. (The embossing plant 
Botany mill is to be shifted to the Melbourne mill.) 

PETRIE MILL (near Brisbane. Qld,). now being erected Will comprise one cyHnder bo^^'J 

:;11 

boards a year, at early 1954. 

Output of the A.P.M. mith for 1951-52 was 160.000 tons (8 per cent 

?ea? ond 78 per cent, grev.-r than 1939). comprising 90,000 ons S nclude 

papers, from six c •.‘nder machines and seven paper machines. (Tonnage aoea 
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processed paperboards and paper, which are the pn^duct of secondary operations, and uero 
included hi the primary tonnage when in an unprocessed condition.) The kraft pulpinill output 
was 47 500 tons. 6,000 iona of which were fully bleached and 4, €00 tons semi-bleached. Ail 
mills were worked throughout the year at full running— which comprised three continuous shifts 
over five days, together with overlime for portion of the two weekend days. 


When the present expansion programme Is completed, including proposed extensions, total 
A PM annual capacity at normal three-shift running will be about 215,000 tons a year, com- 
prising 130.000 tons of board and 85,000 tons of paper, from eight cylinder machines and 
eight paper machines. The kraft pulpmill capacity will be 67.000 tons a year, with bleaching 
capacity of sizable extent. All other capacity for making woodpulp— mechanical and semi- 
chemical— will be 20,000 tons. The company will require, in addition, considerable quantities 
of imported chemical and mechanical pulp, very large quantities of wastepaper. and a relatively 
small amount of straw, rags and bags. 


A.P.M. Ltd. has three wholly-owned subsidiary companies related to its pulp, paper and paper- 
board manufacturing activities. Maddiagley Browa Coal Pty. Ltd- (in which the company 
bought a controlling interest in 1947) owns and operates a large open-cut mine near Bacchus 
Marsh, Vic., for supply of brown coal fuel to the parent company’s Melbourne, Fairfield and 
Broadford mills (Maryvale mill is supplied from the nearby North Yallourn brown-coal open- 
cut of the Electricity Commission of Victoria) and to other industries, particularly at Melbourne: 
the mine plant includes large excavators, many large-capacity motor-trucks for haulage to a 
rail siding, and a large loading station at the rail siding. A.P.M. Forests Pty. Lid., formed in 
ld$l, is concerned with forestry operations associated with puipwood supply to the parent 
company's mill at Maryvale for kraft and high-alpha pulps, ana supply of sawlogs to the three 
sawmills operated by the parent company (including the large sawmill at the Maryvale pulp 
and paper mill). A.P.M. Forests Pty. Ltd. is engaged in eucalypt logging, and puipwood cutting 
in State, private and company forests in Gippsland, Vic., including the provision of extraction 
tracks and secondary roads; maintenance of the company's eucalypt forests, logging and pulp- 
wood cutting in Victorian and South Australian plantation-pine forests: the mechanical clearing 
of very large areas in Gippsland, and the mechanical planting of plantation-pine in the cleared 
areas (20.000 acres by 1967, and 1,500 acres a year thereafter, first puipwood. in thinnings, by 
1962, and full logging about 1966). and operation of an extensive and well-equipped service 
for fighting forest fires. Kirkconnell Pty. Ltd., formed in 1947, bought and operates a planta- 
tion-pine forest near Bathurst, N.S.W., to supply puipwood to the parent company’s Botany 
mill; It is proposed to absorb Klrkconnell Pty. Ltd. into A.P.M. Forests Ply. Ltd. In addition 
to the three subsidiary companies described above, and to the three sawmills for building 
etc., operated by A.P.M. Ltd., the parent company operates Langborne's Creek Salt 
Works, near Murray Bridge, S.A., for supply of salt to the Maryvale pulpmill and for general 
5 salt works were bought by the company in 1952. (See close of right-hand column 
* A- 'xj the products of A.P.M. Ltd. for comment on the company's interests and 

activities in paper and paperboard converting.) 


AasocUled Pulp & Paper Mills Ltd. has one mill, at Bumie, 

Tas., and employs about 15 per cent, of all factory em- 
ployees engaged in paper and paperboard manufacture 
m Auslreha. (A subsidiary company, Thomas Owen At Co 
(Aust.) Ltd., is establishing a paper mill adjacent to the 
A.P.P.M. mill— see later this Part One.) The company was 
established in 1636 by collective action of several of the 
leading non-ferrous metals companies in Australia, joined 
by the leading glass-products company; these companies 
nave each retained a considerable shareholding interest. 

The company has a large area of freehold forest for puip- 
wood supply, and also draws from State concession and 
private areas, all near to Burnie. 

TJie mill consists of a soda-pulp (eucalypt) plant and four 
M.F. paper machines. One machine is equipped for 
machine process coaling, which, however, hi hcT^been 
commercially Total rated capacity of the 
Li ^ severe Stale-wide rationing 

iLrlh power whjch coincided with erection of thi 
r«Ih^) " prevented rated production being 

PulpmiU capacity at present is about 23.000 tons a year 

(Im^d llp’s^ are1lsc'n‘ecL"ar;ran*"ii;nia, qu^ntif/Tf J 

p4«u.ss.| rVoper',;X"h“sVrT,f,.pr”'“'' “ 

A.P.P.M. mill now under wav V*® extensions of 

MecSnwl ^Australia) Pty. Ltd., to meet requtemente 

(groundwood), wastepaper and str^ are not used later).) 

sirss'S" p'S"5. 


PAPERS mad^ 

WRITINGS: Wor€<, laidt. bond^ bank, 
ladger, 

PRINTINGS: Ma china -finish ad super- 
calendered, oBseL aniiqxie. 

MTWELLANEOOS PAPERS: Drawing 
cartridge, dupUcaiing, blotting, base 
papers tor gumming and brush -coating, 
body paper for true eegetable parch- 
menh ' 

papers and 

BOARDS: Med* by iwo tpeeielist eem- 
peniM. In both of which A.PJ»Jd. Ltd. 

!"* ‘"**"*‘' One of the 
Mmpanief, Ballarat Paper Mill. Pw 

Ltd. (in which Briluh Coairt PapM 

principally eon- 
«rn*d with coated papers, the other 
Papyrv* Pty. Ltd., u Sydnov N SW 
coued board, *nd'“„; 

Product..'^P?f^ 

riitVT^ Mate- 
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Output of papers for 1951-52 was 29,000 tons; the mill worked three shifts over five and a half 
days for the full year. With the return to production of a small machine taken out of use for 
reconditioning, and provision of additional power generated at the mill, it is expected that 
1952-53 output will be close to rated capacity. 

A.P.P.M. Ltd. announced in mid-1951 that it had decided to establish a mainland mill, for 
writings and printings. A site has been purchased at Geelong, Vic., for a two-machine 
paper mill, to bo established as quickly as possible. Pulp would be imported for an initial 
period of operation, after which both short-fibred pulp (eucalypt) and long-fibred pulp (from 
plantation-pine) would be available from a pulp mill which the company proposed to build in 
the Otway Ranges (not far from Geelong). However, because of various hindrances encoun- 
tered. the company has suspended for the time being its plans for establishment of mainland 
mills, and has begun erection of additional buildings at the Burnie mill for the two machines 
ordered for the proposed Geelong mill. Both are M.F. paper machines of the same type and 
size os the last two machines installed at the Burnie Mill and will add 12,000 to 15,000 tons 
output a year, according to types of papers that are made. The machines are expected to be 
in production by late 1954. 

(A.P.P.M. Ltd. does its own logging, and cutting of pulpwood and firewood, and is now erecting 
at Burnie a sawmill for building and furniture timbers, as an integrated activity with the 
pulp and paper mill; it is expected that production will begin in late 1952. Another integrated 
commercial wood-utilisation unit is a hardboard and semi-hardboard mill, which is operated 
by Paper Makers Pty. Ltd., a wholly-owned subsidiary company of A.P.P.M. Ltd.; production 
of hardboard began in mid-1951.) 


Australian Newsprint Mills Ltd. has one mill (at Boyer, Tas.), and employs 1 PAPER made: 
about 8 per cent, of all employees engaged in paper and paperboard manu- ^ Newsprint 
facture in Australia. A.N.M. Ltd. was established as a proprietary company J 
by a group of Australian daily newspaper companies in 193$; at conversion to a public 
company in 1948 those companies retained their shareholdings (collectively substantial) and 
are the principal users of newsprint made at the mill. 

The mill comprises a groundwood-pulp (eucalypt) plant and two newsprint machines— a 162- 
inch and a 232-inch with annual capacities of a^ut 30,000 tons and 45,000 tons. The latter 
machine was ready to begin production in mid-1951, but severe power restrictions in Tas- 
mania have to date (mid- 1952) prevented its use other than in short “maintenance 
thereby reducing output to 40 per cent, of mill capacity. Production for 1951-52 was 32,643 
tons; the mill worked three shifts over seven days a week for the full year, stopping only 
for maintenance. Pulpwood is drawn from State concession areas. 

Annual requirements of long-fibred pulp for proportioning the eucalypt groundwood pulp, at 
full output, is about 16,000 tons. At present the long-fibred pulp is imported from Canada 
mainly (sulphite) and Sweden (sulphate), but it is expected that by late 1953 
sulphate pulp will begin from N.Z. Forest Products Ltd.'s plantation-pine pulp mill (at Km- 
leith, New Zealand), which A.N.M. Ltd. has helped to finance (by loan guarantee), the supply 
initially to be 12.500 tons a year. 

(A small sawmill, supplying timber mainly for joinery and small mass-produced wood products, 
is operated as an integral part of A.N.M. Ltd.'s logging activities.) 


PAPERBOARD mad«: 


Cellulose Australia Ltd. has one mill (near Millicent. S.A.), 
and employs about 4 per cent, of all employees engaged 
in paper and paper-board manufacture in Australia. The 
company is not associated to a major degree with other 
companies in or out of the paper and paper-board industry. 

The mill comprises a groundwood-pulp (plantation-pme) 
nlant and one board machine. Pulpwood is drawn from ^ 

State and other plantations not owned or operated by the company. V^stepaper 

are used, also a small tonnage of imported long-fibred chemical pulps. Output of boards is 

about 9.000 tons a year. 


Cy]ind»r*Un»r Oule). unlined and linad 
chip, unlined ctrawbeercL white-iuied 
manilla board, document and tag 
maniUas. tripUx boards, non.banding 
woodpulp board. 


POUR SMALL MANUFACTURERS— 


These mills use only or mainly wastes for raw materials— wastepaper (including cement bags), 
rags, leather chips and cuttings, etc.— 


Bernard Lawrence Ply. Ltd., (at Sydney, N.S.W.), and 
Erneel Nelson Ply. Ltd. (at Melbourne. Vic.), associated 
companies, each operating one mill, with cylinder/vat 
machines- Bernard Lawrence Pty. Ltd. is associated with 
a cardboard-box maker, and has a subsidiary company 
making nitrocellulose-lacquered plain and embossed suit- 
case boards, from board .supplied by parent company. 
Ernest Nelson Ply. Ltd. has a subsidiary company with 
two establishments, one in Melbounic and one in Adelaide, 
operating as fibreboard processors (forming into various 
shapes and containers; laminating with leathercloth, felts, 
olc.rfo*’ motor- vehicle body components), the fibreboard being 


BOARDS made: 

AT SYDNEY FACTORY; Greybeard 
mainly (aUo called newaboard): to 
ietser extent, euilcase fibreboard and 
kraftboard. 


,T MELBOURNE FACTORY: BltumL 
Ued beard (Including leundatien trim- 
anel for meler-yehlcle bodlec): beet 
nd thee tliffener; heaTy-welghl carton 


obtained from the parent company: 


PULP, PAPER, PAPERDOABD 


a .ccond subsidiary canu>anj-- concerned 

an/aceessorics. cardboard-bo-ves for footwear. 

and casein rod. sheet and discs. 


Cardboards Ply- l-ld*. (at Brisbane. Qld.) has one mil), J 
with cylinder/vat machines. ' 


BOARDS made: 

Greyboaida: bool and ahoe sliilener boards. 


Papor MiUe (at Perth, W.A.) has one mill with a | 
38-inch fourdrinier. Waslepaper is mainly used, streng- , 
Ihened with small percentage of imported chemical pulp, j 


PAPER made: 

Middies and ticket paper (Principal 
market is in the eastern States.) 


THREE NEW MANUFACTURERS. BEING ESTABLISHED 


Thomas Owen 8c Co. (Aush) Ltd. is erecting a mill com- 1 
nrisinfi two paper machines and one parchment ising machine; 
the mill is adjacent to the A.P.P.M. Ltd. mill. Mill capacity 
is about 10,000 tons a year. (The company originated in 
the early post-war period as an equal joint venture of 
Thomas Owen & Co. Ltd.. UK., and A.P.P.M. Ltd., with 
public investment in preference capital; but in mid-19ol 
A.P.P.M. Ltd. purchased the U.K. company's half interest 
(with an exchange of shares in A.P.P.M, Ltd ), retaining the ■ 
technical assistance of Owen, U.K., for production of the « 
specialty papers to be made by Owen Australia,) Production I 
of vegetable parchment began in April, 1952, using body paper from A.P.P.M, Ltd. The first 
paper machine is expected to be in use by early 1953 and will make w'ritings and printings, 
made on behalf of A.P.P.M. Ltd. The second paper machine is expected to be in use by late 
1953, and will make greaseproof, glassine and. possibly, body paper for parchmenlising. Pulp 
for greaseproof and glassine will be imported for some years, until A.P.P.M. Ltd. can extend 
its pulpmaking capacity, after which only proportioning long-fibred pulps will be imported. 


PAPERS to be made: 

Pure greaseproof 
Glassine 

Wrilinas end printings <on behaJf of 
Associated Pulp & Paper Mills 
Lid.) 

CONVERTED PAPERS lo be made: 
True vegetable parchment. 


BOARD to be made: 


CylinderOiner and filter^beard. to be 
pasted at the mlU to make solid-fibre 
conlaJ ne r -board. 


Tasmanian Board Mills Ltd is erecting (at Launceston, Tas.) 
a board mill, to comprise a neutral sulphite semi-chemical 
woodpulp (eucalypt) plant, one board machine, and a pasting 
plant for solid-fibre container board. Waslepaper will also 
be used. Expected output Is 8,000 tons of solid-fibre board 
a year, and production is expected to begin in m id-1953. The company was formed in 1946 and 
incorporates an established timber getting, milling, seasoning, moulding and merchanting com- 
pany; those activities, together with manufacture of products mainly of wood (including motor- 
truck trays, office furniture) will be integrated with the paperboard mill. Pulp\s*ood will be 
secured from the company's freehold forest areas. State concession areas, private lands and from 
sawmill and timber processing wastes. (Among the major shareholders is a company directly 
concerned with shipping and associated with a leading passenger and freight airline operating 
throughout Australia.) 


RAPERS to bo made: 


Fine Papers Pty. Li± has established a smalt mill at Albury, 

N.S.W., and is preparing to produce mould-made writing's, 
tub-sized and air-dried. Commercial production is expected 
to begin in late 1953. Haw materials will be mainly clippings 
from textiles, clothing and manchester manufacture and good-quality rags. (Papers of this tvne 
have not been made in Australia.) ^ 


i Mould-mtde wriliagi. hib-sixed^ alr- 
driod 


In addition to the above companies, a company of long history in manufacture of hich-ffrade 
writings and specialty papers in the United Kingdom, and engaged in merchanting of pipers 
m Australia, is considering establishing a mill in Australia for production of writing and 
specially papers, with an annual output of probably not less than 10.000 tons. The miU wouW 
make much of its own pulp, and also use textile wastes and imported pulps. wouiu 


(Coating to make fine-surfaced printing paper and boards is carried out in Australia bv two 
associated companies and one other company; gumming of printing paper by one comoanv^nalt^ 
boards arc made by two companies: and laminated suitcase-board by ^e cor^SInv 
5, Paper Products, Printing, Signwriting. Photographic Materials^.) ^ ^ Chapter 
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I'ULl’, |.a|>ri- jnul niimurarliin- ill Ausiraha is limily ' 


Jim itii* M* ....... 

.noali r imrt (but u<*t all) of niaiiiilmtiiniitr rai»ai'it> iii IIm- ptilp. pap< 
hoixvd inillHot Aiisiralin r<nial to iho piTJclih Cion siaialanls ni i assary to 
Australian iiaUistry in a strong: position; Init that caiJju ity will imt Ik* 
probable ih iuand f«u- pape r and ]miirrboar<l. 


and iKi])<*r- 
niaii^taiii the 

cniial 1li0 


Demand for paper and paperboard m Aus- 
tralia is increasing with the rapid rise in popu- 
lation and with increasing per-capita consump- 
tion as new and extended uses for paper pro- 
ducts are developed, particularly in wrapping 
and packaging. Australian per-capita annua) 
consumption of paper and paperboard at 1948- 
49 was estimated to be about ilO lb. (Waste re- 
covery was about 20 lb. per capita a year.) 
Per-capila annual consumption in the United 
Stales of America was stated to be 358 lb.; and 
the average for Europe was 56 lb., highest be- 
ing Sweden at 155 lb. and lowest being Greece 
at 5 lb.; per-capita consumption in the United 
Kingdom in 1948-49 was 102 lbs. 

The Australian paper and board mills have 
been operating to full capacity (see Fart One 
for tonnage capacity of each manufacturer), ex- 
cept that severe power rationing imposed in 
Tasmania at March, 1951. and continuing at 
present (middle 1952) has prevented the news- 
print milt at Bo^'er from using more than 40 
per cent, of its capacity, while the writings 
and printings mill at Burnie cannot use more 
than 80 per cent, of its machine capacity. 

The full output of the newsprint mill is sold 
by contract until 1956. Associated Pulp and 
Paper Mills Ltd. (writings and printings) and 
Australian Paper Manufacturers Ltd. (mainlv 
wrappings and boards) have been controlling 
their intake of orders as they have been un- 
able to meet demand, and have returned to 
quota systems (such as operated throughout the 
1939-45 War) for fair distribution; A.P.M. Ltd. 
has also reduced the number of its grades in 
order to produce principal grades in greater 
quantity. 


The extreme pressure on capacity has been 
due first to the hitherto substnnUal price ad- 
vantage of AustraUan-made papers and boards, 
second to the fact that paper merchants and 
indentors in Australia were unable (in 1950 
and 1951) to secure from overseas mills their 
requirements and. further, were in difficulty in 
having all orders accepted by overseas mills. 
The heavy demand for Scandinavian papers 
had closed most order books there for ap- 
preciable periods. The United Kingdom is a 
major supplier of paper to Australia, but must 
seeV much of its pulp from Scandinavia, from 
which other large users— in particular Ger- 
many, France. Belgium. Netherlands, and the 
U.S.A.— were baying large pulp tonnage. The 
U.S.A. and Canada were sizable suppliers of 
papers to Australia before the 1939-45 War. 
particularly of newsprint from Canada, and 
fine writings from both countries; but only a 
few types of papers and boards, in relatively 
small tonnage, have been permitted in the 
post-war period under import licensing con- 
trols because of need to limit the use of scarce 
U.S.A. and Canadian dollar funds to higher 
priority requirements. 

Since the beginning of 1952 overseas prices 
for pulp, paper and paperboard have fallen 
so substantially that in some instances the 
price advantage hitherto enjoyed by Australian 
products has been lost. Excessive imports of 
certain types of board, and credit restrictions 
in Australia, have Jed to a slackening of the 
Australian demand for some lines. However, 
this is unlikely to affect to anv major de- 
gree the long-term trend of increasing con- 
sumption. 


PRODUCTION IN AUSTRALIA 

The quantities of materials used and articles in 1049-50 and the three precodinc years were 

produced m pulp and papermahing in Australia as follows— precooing jears were 

PRODUCTION: 

PULPMAKING; 

Pulpwood used 269 41 J 

Woodpulp (chemical and mechanical) ’ avVaa 

PAPERMAKJNC; 

Materials \jsed~ 

Pulp of own pulping, and purchased or made in 

129.281 

Old or waste pa^ r .W *.**. '.V. ‘V- V.’ !!* cf’Ji? 

Total fibre malcHaU us^ . , . . 

Papers and boards produced— 

Newsprint 

Blotting 

Duplicating , 5|4 

Printings and Writings .. 

Kraft Wrapping .... 

Other Wrappings 

Paper Fell 5,2^4 

Olner Papers ... 3.225 

Bo ards 12.1S9 

Total outpul or papers and >>e«rcU . . , 

m 1955-51 was about 220,000 tons the - . 

p„duc.,„„ ov„ ,h. i,„v,or Vo"; S' 


1947-48 

tons 

306.800 

88.139 


125.690 

7,330 

79.644 

212.664 

31.335 

902 

2.349 

22.823 

32.547 

4.472 

3,2)0 

n.489 

83.2t3 

192.320 


1948-49 

tons 

306.154 

82,964 


121.092 

11.403 

70,537 

203.032 

30,260 

221 

1,774 

23.816 

36.821 

9,722 

3.796 

1.743 

8 5.307 

193.460 


In 1951-52, 
240.000 tons. 


1949-50 

tons 

324.619 

87,83? 


130.087 

5,581 

76,62 6 

212,294 

30,472 

321 

2.450 

26,565 

27,413 

3,393 

4,493 

10.570 

99.519 

205,196 

output 
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GAPS IN PRODUCTION 


The rise in quanlJly and ranijc ot Austra« 
Jjan-made paper and paperboard since 1938. 
when manufaclux'o of chemical wood pulp be- 
^lan in Australia, has been rather spectacular; 
but the industry has not expanded to the much 
hii’her level of range and quantity that the 
Australian demand for paper and paperboard 
would warrant, mainly because of type and 
quantity limitations of indigenous resources of 
raw materials for pulp. (See “Limits of Pulp* 
making Opportunity”, later this Part.) The 
gaps can be broadly described as follows — 

OF PULP: The industry's cousumption of 
chemical and mechanical woodpulp over the 
years 1946-47 to 1949-50 averaged 40.130 tons a 
year more than production of woodpulps in Aus- 
tralia. Imports of papermaking fibres in the 
same period averaged 44,130 tons a year, of 
which chemical and mechanical woodpulps 
averaged 40.550 tons. Other pulp (not wood- 
pulp) and wastopaper (the equivalent of me- 
chanical woodpulp) imported averaged 3.580 
tons a year. Details of imports of all paper- 
making fibres for the five years 1946-47 to 
1950-51 are as follows — 


world demand for cellulo.se pulp is steadily 
rising — 17 million tons in 1928 to 31 million 
tons in 1948 (15 million tons of 1948 total being 
used in United States of America) — there is a 
fairly general agreement in the industry that 
there is little likelihood of a continuing long- 
term shortage on a world scale. The short- 
term supply position is complicated and inso- 
far as Australia is concerned could be mar- 
kedly influenced by a slight change in U.S.A. 
demand. Further, since Australia depends al- 
most entirely upon Scandinavia for paper- 
making pulps, a modest rise in consumption of 
paper and paperboard in those countries' ex- 
port markets could also quickly affect Austra- 
lian pulp imports. Import licensing of North 
American products (because of insufficient dol- 
lar funds) has almost excluded pulps from 
North America, the principal source for Aus- 
tralia throughout the 1939-45 War and early 
post-war years. 

Wastepaper collection was intensively con- 
ducted in Australia throughout the 1939-45 
War, and has been continued. The collecting 
system is well organised, particularly in the 


IMPORTS* 1946-47 1947-48 1946-49 1949-50 1950-51 


Sulphite woodpulp (a) 

Other chemical woodpulp 

tons 

19.743 

8.246 

tons 

20.985 

24.368 

tons 

31,405 

18.691 

tons 

14,800 

16.000 

tons 

13,615 

15,720 

Total chemical woodpulps 

27.989 

45.353 

50.096 

30.800 

29.341 

Mechanical woodpulp 

Waste paper (b) 

5,249 

1.850 

5.290 

450 

2.534 

2.250 

650 

3.941 

2 

Total mechanical woodpulps 

7.099 

5,290 

2.984 

2.91)0 

3.943 

Pulp, except wood pulp, for manufactur- 
me oaDCr 

2.235 

1.275 

501 

2 

6355 

Total, all paper making fibres 

37,323 

51.918 

53.581 

33,702 



( 0 ) Sulphite pulp is not made in Australia. The white paper pulps made here are eucalypt soda pulp, 
bleached eucalypt sulphate pulp, mechanical eucalypt pulp, planiation-pine sulphate and mechanical 


(b) Imported wastepaper consists mainly of newstrim. and the remainder of printed news, all of which 
was made with long-fibred pulp, mainly mechanical. It is used in Australia as the equivalent of 
mechanical pulp. 


Over the five-year period 1946-47 to 1950-51 
the proportions of papermaking fibre materials 
imported were 35 per cent chemical woodpulp. 
10 per cent mechanical woodpulp (of which 
half was wastepaper — the equivalent of me- 
chanical woodpulp) and 5 per cent of pulps 
not being woodpulp. The industry’s present 
requirements of imported papermaking fibres — 
mainly for proportioning eucalypt pulps and 
not including stockpiling — appear to be not less 
than 50,000 tons a year. Imports for 1949-50 
and 1950-51 were below the desirable minimum 
because of unavailability linked with very high 
prices. Pulp availability and prices for 1952 
appear more favourable. 

Australia has no major domestic source of 
long-fibred pulp at present, and import require- 
ments are likely to increase due to the exten- 
sions now being made to Australian pulpmak- 
ing capacity. This paradoxically will increase 
the need for imported pulps of the required 
types for proportioning eucalypt pulps. By 
1955 the industry’s capacity to absorb imported 
pulp (for proportioning with Australian cuca- 
lypt pulps and for certain papers made mainly 
or wholly of imported pulps) may be up to 
and beyond 65,000 tons a year. In overall 
effect the pulpmaking extensions (with naper- 
making and boardmaking extensions) will sub- 
stantially reduce imports, but only of certain 
grades of paper and paperboards. 

Australia's annual req .ements of overseas 
pulps is a very small percentage of the pulp 
at present exported by pulpmaking countries 
and could be qi* satisfied. Although the 


capital cities and large country centres. Fluc- 
tuations have occurred, due to variations in the 
available supply (the shortage of newsprint 
having considerably lessened availability), and 
in the needs of mills using wastepaper. Waste- 
paper usage at mills in 1949-50 represented 21 
lb. per capita, compared with nearly three 
limes that recovery in the United Kingdom. 
However, in Australia, other than in the metro- 
politan areas, the waste is not available in such 
concentration of supply as occurs in highly- 
populated smaller countries and, further, Aus- 
tralia exports a sizable portion of its paper- 
board production, container-board in particular, 
as foodstuffs packaging. The '‘wastes” im- 
ported into Australia are essentially a substi- 
tute for mechanical pulp (see footnote to table 
of imports of papermaking fibres above). 

OF PAPER AND PAPERBOARD: Statistics 
for imports of paper and paperboard have been 
available in greater detail than heretofore since 
]94g.49^ and permit an examination of the 
proportion of imports of various types of 
papers and boards that are also made in Aus- 
tralia. 

It became difficult in 1949 to place orders 
for early delivery of many types of paper and 
paperboard and consequently the total ton- 
nage delivered to Australia in 1949-50 (except 
for carton and box boards) was considerably 
less than for the previous year. Deliveries in 
1950-51, apart from a few lines, were gen^ 
rally subslanliallv in excess of those of Iw- 
50. Imports of "off-machine” papers and 
paperboards (that is. not pasted, coated, gum- 
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moil imprcj^uated or otherwise processed or 
converted) for the three years 1948-49 to 1950- 
51 were — 


IMPORTS: 1948-49 3949-50 1950>5l 


Typ«i mado in Ausiraiis^ 

Boards 

Wrapping papci-s 

Prinling papers <a) . ... 

Writing; 

Miscellaneous papers . . . 

tons 

21J97 

12.912 

13.198 

2,037 

1.20S 

tons 

14.938 

6.227 

5.42! 

704 

1.133 

tons 

27.357 

19.689 

10.440 

1.480 

1.835 

ToiaU, lypes made in 
Auslralia 

50.S49 

28.423 

60.801 

Types not made in Aus- 
iralia^ 

Boards 

812 

822 

1.732 

Wrapping papers 

11.373 

8.160 

15.577 

Printing papers 

14.J86 

11.628 

29.469 

Writing papers 

8.128 

4.562 

12.450 

Miscellaneous 

1.713 

1.854 

1.103 

Totals, types not made 
in Australia . 

36.112 

27.026 

60.331 

Totals, “off-machine'* 
papers and boords . . . 

66.661 

55,449 

121,132 


<d) Includes superc^endered printings. 


Newsprint and mechanical (or magazine) 
printings arc not considered in the examina- 
lion set out above. They probably will be im- 
ported in large tonnages for years to come, 
because on present imowledge and circum- 
stances, there is a pronounced lack of indi- 
genous pulp materials economically attractive 
for printings normally made from groundwood 
pulp. (However, bagasse is a material that 
could become available in large quantity in 
Australia. It appears likely that bagasse will 
be used for newsprint manufacture in the 
U.S.A. — see ‘'Limits of Pulpmaking Opportu- 
nity”— later this Part.) Imports of newsprint 


and magazine printings over the tlirce years 
1948-49, 1949-50, 1950-51 averaged yearly 

Ud.DH tons of reel newsprint, 5.1ii4 tons of 
sheet newsprint, and 16,546 Ions of mafiazinc 
and other printings coniainini’ more than 25 
per cent, median ical pulp. 

All except one of the established large mills 
are being expanded as quickly as physical cir- 
cumstances permit to catch up with the market 
for their products (see “Current Expansion of 
Capacity later this Part). 

Papers not made in Australia and imported 
steadily in tonnage and value great enough 
to have encouraged action towards manufac- 
ture in Australia arc greaseproof food-wrap- 
pings; toilet, tissue and similar tissues; and 
high-grade writings, including rag-conlenl. 
Comment on action being taken to make those 
papers, and statistics of imports, are stated be- 
low, in the section headed “Current Expan- 
sion of Capacity”. 

Imports of IMITATION APT. 930 tons in 
1948-49, 746 tons in 1949-50. and 1,833 tons in 
1950-51. have enticed cunsideration, as manu- 
facture in Australia is practicable, but nci 
established company has made it as a commer- 
cial grade; it is somewhat of a specialty paper, 
and the preferred practice is to keep capacity 
engaged on papers in demand and more readily 
made. MACHINE-PROCESS COATED PRINT- 
ING PAPER could also be made in Australia, 
and probably the demand would rise with its 
availability from an Australian mill; imports 
were small in 1948-49 and 1949-50—249 tons, 
348 tons, but rose to 1,537 tons in 1 950-5 L 
(Machine-process coated board is made in 
limited range in Australia.) 


CURRENT AND ANNOUNCED EXPANSION OF CAPACITY 


Action towards increased capacity for papers 
and boards of types already being made in 
Australia, and capacity for papers not yet made 
in Australia, is described below. The enter- 
prise of established companies and new en- 
trants is well based and the industry is being 
extended and strengthened to a notable degree. 

For Papers and Boards Being Made in 
Australia 

Where the established companies in Australia 
could m post-war expansion readily base new 
caf^city on indigenous sources of raw mate- 
nals the step has been taken or is under way. 
Only one established company, which operates 
one board mill, has not entered into consider- 
able post-war expansion. Substantial exten- 
sions to pulpmaking capacity at the two chemi- 
w-pu Ip mills are now being made or planned 
^ - additional paper machines being 
installed at each of these two mills. How- 

machine capacity now being 
installed and to be installed over the next 
few years at mills not making pulp and 

older machines and'^ plant, 
will in total keep machine capacity in*^Aus- 

comerpori:ry 

exlens?oIirkre 

completed it will be necessary to begin either 

describes the structure of 
paperboard industry in 
’ Provides an outline of established 
capacity and extensions under way, for each 
of the established manufacturers (and by new 


manufacturers). These over ail are planned to 
increase 1945 capacity of 195,000 tons by nearly 
double. •' 

All of the extensions are significant, but it is 
thought worthwhile to comment further on 
three projects— the expansion of boards and 
wrappings capacity, ifie establishment of a 
Iward mill in Queensland, and expansion of 
the writings and printings mill in Tasmania. 

Expansion by Australian Paper Manufac- 
turers Ltd, at Its various mills will add notably 
to production of boards and wrappincs. Con- 

a" Australian market is well 
ahead of Australian production, and in parti- 
eular the potential for increased per-capila use 
boards, carton and box boards and 
miscellaneous cardboards is quite striking. 

The first substantial move bv any comnanv 
o manufacture in Quccnsland-has beln Se 
u Manufacturers Ltd It 

so a board mdl near Brisbane, located 

fha^^l!o f ! wastepaper can be used, and so 
boards foV paper- 

ESSiSPSS 

sstcips 

nounced that thf two Sr an- 

be installed at Burn^ ^ machines would 

mainland pulpmmTro.teT"*1: ^he 

Expansion by ‘the comd^anj ?n deferred, 

post-war period has been creat^an?^’® 

mg but is approaching ^hl tSiits of 

and other resources. ® The 

current expansion 
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\sUl add a substatuial conliibulion to procluc- 
lion of writings and printings of the bic« 
demand type. 

Australian capacity for manufacture of news- 
punt readied at mid-iy51. after a post-war 
more-ihan-doubJing of capacity, what appears 
to be a long-term maximum 'of about b0,000 
tons a year, imposed by puipwood resources 
available to Australian Newsprint Mills Ltd. 

(Production from mid-1951 to date middle 

1952 — has been at about 40 per cent, of capa- 
city. because of severe power rationing.) The 
mill, at maximum use of capacity, would pro- 
duce a little less than one-half of the likely and 
very restricted usage of newsprint in Australia 
in 1951 — and only about one-third of usage if 
ail the tonnage that could be used could be 
secured. No other project for manufacture 
of newsprint in Australia has been an- 
nounced. 

For Papers Not Made in Australia 

Part One. which describes the structure of 
the pulp, paper and paperboard industry in 
Australia, provides an outline of projects by 
now manufacturers (and by established manu- 
facturers). Additional comment is set out be- 
low. together with imports statistics of the 
types of papers to be made by the new manu- 
facturers. 

A mill to parchmentise bodv paper for TRUE 
VEGETABLE PARCHMENT and to make 
PURE GREASEPROOF and GLASSINE has 
been erected by Thomas Owen 6c Co. (Aust.) 
Ltd., a subsidiary company of Associated Pulp 
and Paper Mills Ltd. Installation of plant is 
still under way. The company expects to meet 
almost the whole of the demand for those 
wrappings when it is in full operation about 
1954. Parchmentising of body paper from the 
adjoining A.P.P.M. Ltd. mill, the first phase of 


production at the Owen mill, began in 1952. 
The 1948-49, 1949-50 and 1950-51 imports were 
as follows: Pure greaseproof, 64,600 cwt., 33.500 
cwl., 84.500 cwt.; glassine. 6.720 cwt., 1,750 cwt. 
C.040 cwt.; true vegetable parchment, 36,000 
cwt., 17.100 cwt., 34.700 cwt. 

Australian Paper Manufacturers Ltd. has 
equipment on order to convert one of its paper 
machines to make light-weight CREPE TISSUE 
for toilet and similar tissues. The 1948-49, 
1949-50 and 1950-51 imports of “toilet tissue 
and tissue cap*' were 6,500 cwt., 12,600 cwt. and 
29,800 cwt Other tissue imports, both fiat and 
crepe, were: Fruit wrapping (including printed), 
41,703 cwl., 14,120 cwt. and 33,364 cwl.; tissues 
for waxing, 2.062 cwt., 2,412 cwt. and 1,847 cwt.; 
tissue and tissue cap otherwise (not including 
cigarette paper, and tissue for napkins, hand- 
kerchiefs and serviettes), 58,800 cwt., 66,800 
cwt. and 94,850 cwt. 

HIGH-GRADE WRITINGS, including rag- 
content and animal tub-sized,* air dried, and 
specialty papers, are papers which a lead- 
ing U.K. maker of such papers (also itself 
engaged in paper merchanting in Australia) 
is considering making in Australia. The 
1948-49, 1949-50 and 1950-51 imports of 

writings were as follows: Hand-made and 
mould-made, all kinds, 331 cwt., 2,445 cwt. and 
454 cwt.; animal tub-sized otherwise, 20,000 
cwt., 15,500 cwt. and 24,000 cwt.; cream and 
tinted laid and wove. 28,150 cwt.. 9,171 cwt. 
and 17,580 cwt.; airmail writing, etc., 5,330 
cwt., 4.050 cwt. and 4,152 cwt.; banks, 92.400 
cwt.. 33.300 cwt. and 126,710 cwt.; bond. 27,700 
cwt., 24,300 cwt. and 44,700 cwt.; embossed 
writings. 8,870 cwt., 6,120 cwt. and 6,290 cwt; 
sensitised cheque paper, 1,310 cwt., 920 cwt. and 
822 cwt,; other writings, 29,330 cwt., 16,280 cwt 
and 60,903 cwt. 


FURTHER OPPORTUNITY 


The established companies have been and 
remain alert to long-term opportunities offer- 
ing through the expected and probable lift of 
the Australian population. 8.4 million at mid- 
1951. to 10.5 million by 1960. The search for 
good milt sites embracing adequate pulping 
material, water, fuel, power, labour, economic 
transport, etc., has been long and thorough, 
particularly in eastern Australia. One new 
area is to be developed by a leading estab- 
lished company (see previous section, “Current 
Expansion of Capacity”). 

Nevertheless, opportunities appear to exist 
for others. For example, the contemplated 
establishment by a leading U.K. papermaker 
of a mill for high-grade writings and specialty 
papers will be a natural complement to the 
large-tonnage “bread-and-butter*’ printings and 
writings manufacture already established; and 
also a natural step to be taken by a leading 
overseas fine-paper maker engaged in wide- 
spread merchanting of its imported papers 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. The 
small container board mill being erected at 
Launceston, Tas,, will be a natural complement 
to medium-scale logging and sawmilling acti- 
vities already carried on by the same com- 
pany. 

Further opportunity may be present. The 
company making wrappings, container liner 
and filler, carton and box boards and miscel- 
laneous cardboards, itself estimated at mid- 


1950 that at conclusion of its present and im- 
mediate proposed extensions, at the end of 
1955, it will be producing 50,000 tons less than 
demand for the products of which it is the 
principal manufacturer in Australia; and also 
pointed out that Australian per-capita con- 
sumption of board was much below what it 
could be— in 1948-49 the U.S.A. annually con- 
sumed 69 lb. per capita of corrugated and 
solid-fibre container board, 38 lb. of carton 
and box boards. 40 lb. of miscellaneous card- 
boards. whereas Australian consumption was 10 
lb.. 16 lb., and 5 lb. respectively. 

It is notable, however, that what appears to 
be an opportunity at or near Sydney or Mel- 
bourne for a small, modern board mill, based 
on local wastes and straw, and a small measure 
of imported pulp, has not attracted newcomers, 
nor enticed the two associated companies 
operating two sheet-board mills (newsboard, 
footwear stiffener, trim-panel, etc.) to extend 
to a reel-board mill. Nor has the exception- 
ally promising future for container-board use 
in Australia attracted more than one nev 
manufacturer. 

The high capital cost per output-ton re- 
quired to establish a modern mill, the great 
output needed for economic operation and the 
relatively slow turnover of capital invested, 
are factors which combine, apparently, in 
limiting new entrants to papermaking in Aus- 
tralia at the present period. 
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LIMITS OF PULPMAKING OPPORTUNITY 


Mills requiring* mainly woodpulp (that >s, 
new fibre) and entirely or mostly dependent 
upon imported pulp could be more readily 
established, relatively, in Australia than mills 
making their own pulp, but the hazard of ir- 
regular pulp supply, the need for large 
stockpiling of pulps, and the high cost of im- 
ported pulps, are now difficulties to be care- 
fully considered in Australia. Mills without 
capacity for pulprnaking from wood or alter- 
native fibrous materials other than waste, are 
numerous in the United Kingdom, the Conti- 
nent and in the United States of America. 

Eucalypis 

Advancement in the type and quantity of 
papers and paperboards made in Australia has 
been achieved in the face of considerable 
natural disadvantages relative to establish- 
ment and growth of the industry in Europe 
and North America. The Australian industry 
began to develop substantially when intensive 
research enabled Eucalyptus regnans and E. 
delegatensis (or gigantea). the "Mountain Ash" 
and "Alpine Ash" eucalypts of south-eastern 
Australia, to be used commercially for soda 
and sulphate chemical pulps, and for ground- 
wood. 

With continued research, governmental and 
private, and quickly widening experience aris- 
ing out of the pulping of eucalypt species in 
steadily increasing quantity, a few eucalypt 
species other than the Mountain and Alpine 
Ash are being used to a greatly increased de- 
gree. particularly for chemical pulps. Fre- 
ouently these species are in mixed stands with 
the "Ash" eucalypt, but purer stands are now 
being utilised. It is thought that with further 
experience and research^and spurred by the 
need — more of the commoner species of euca- 
lypl will be found suited for paper pulps, par- 
Ucularly chemical and semi-chemical pulps, 
For newsprint groundwood. at present state 
Of knowledge, the 80 per cent, eucalypt por- 
tion of the furnish requires the "Ash" type 
as the major constituent, and trees that are 
mature, but not over-mature. 

The eucalypts. being hardwoods, make short- 
fibred pulps. For many furnish requirements 
in Australian mill practices, such pulps re- 
quire proportioning^^ for tear and fold streng- 
thening with long.fibred pulps, mainly im- 
ported chemical pulps, in a range from 5 per 
cent, to near 50 per cent, of quantity. Euca- 
lypt pulps have certain advantages, however, 
mainly a high yield of pulp from the wood and 
good surface finish of papers made from the 
pulp. At Umes, furnishes almost or entirely 
Of imported long-fibred pulp are used, but as 
general and preferred practice the highest 
powible proportion^lOO per cent, with lome 
papers and boards— of eucalypt pulp is used 

required characteristics and 
quality of product. 

The resources of eucalypt pulpwoods are 

small areas Australia’s 

cent of the tote] area of Australia. Resources 
2sf ^8‘'®"s/delegatensis, which are 

sawn-timber species, have 
ti?B^ puipwood cut- 

bis PuIpmiUs could 

M readily established. In the south-west of 

S sizable rSces 

provi species that may 

V^ster^ .P“*P= however, the 

western AustraUan market for paper4 or 


boards would nut support a mill of substantial 
sue, which would have to export, or ship by 
long sca-haul lo the eastern Stales of Aus- 
tralia. thus incurring disadvantageous freight 
rates. 

A factor that would create further and sig- 
nificant demand for eucalypt pulpwoud is the 
manufacture of DISSOLVING PULP, not yet 
commerciaHy made in Australia, but on which 
extensive and successful research has been 
done. Alpha-cellulose pulp for cordite manu- 
facture was made in Australia Iron) planta- 
tion-pine (Pinus radiata) in considerable quan- 
tity throughout the 1939-45 War. The demand 
for dissolving pulps is rapidly increasing 
throughout the world with the widespread use 
of rayon and cellulose-based plastics materials, 
and now requires about 5 per cent of the 
world's output of pulp. Australian Paper 
Manufacturers Ltd. announced (at mid-1951) 
that it has produced acetate and viscose dis- 
solving pulps from eucalypt puipwood. Fur- 
ther work has to be done lo satisfy the com- 
pany that rayon and plastics acetate pulps 
produced satisfactorily by It under laboratory 
conditions can be pro'^duced commercially, but 
with viscose pulp the company hopes to be 
ready to supply commercially when the manu- 
facture of viscose filament for tyrecord yarns 
begins in Australia in the near future. 

Another product of viscose dissolving pulp 
IS regenerated-ceJlulose film (better known by 
a proprietary trade name "Cellophane"), the 
demand for which in Australia, for wrapping 
and for the manufacture of pressure-sensitive 
Upe, has grown rapidly and cannot be met 
with present supplies. Imports of plain, printed 
or embossed transparent cellulose (those 

separately recorded) in 
194$.49 were 1.053 tons, in 1949-50, 856 tons 
1950-51, L586 tons. Courlaulds (Aus- 
tralia) Ltd,, which is now establishing a vis- 
cose-rayon spinning mill m Australia, has an- 
nounced that it intends, as opportunity offers, 
also to make transparent cellulose film. 

Plantation-Pine 

(ufuaUv^'tho plantation-pine 

(usually the Monterey Pine. Pinus radiata) 

V' considerably 

natural lack in Australia of lonu- 

commercial quantity. How- 

her ’rlH ‘ndigenous softwood tim- 

relative to demand, ensures priority for 

^.^^1 will continue whatever 

supply of plantation-pine becomes available 

In 19a0 Australian Paoer Manufacturers Ltd 
the planted area ^ ^ extending 



until 1957. The IntenL;^ P >’«“*■ 

oversc.is supplies of Ion . nn ®“PP*ement 
similar pulp of its o„,i «'ith 
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Monterey Pine pulpwood, for use in cordite 
manufacture.) Fire-killed pine at large planta- 
lions in South Australia was salvaged in 1951 
and converted to sulphate pulp. 

About 5,000 tons a year of plantation-pine 
grounchvood pulp has been made for some 
years by the board mill of Cellulose Australia 
Ltd., adjacent to radiata plantations in south* 
east South Australia. 

New Zealand has plantations of pine, mainly 
radiata, six ^timeis as extensive as in Aus- 
tralia and at present far greater than can be 
consumed in New Zealand. A plan has been 
agreed to in which a company, Tasman Pulp 
and Paper Co. Ltd., formed by the New Zea- 
land Government, and enterprises in New 
Zealand, Australia and U.S.A., will produce 
sawn timber, newsprint and pulp from planta- 
tion-pine of several species covering an area 
of about 200.000 acres. The Government will 
spend £14 million on roads, railways and wharf 
facilities (road work has already begun). The 
operating company will erect at Tauranga in- 
tegrated mills costing £15 million to produce 
yearly 40 million board feet of timber, 60,000 
Ions of newsprint and 35,000 tons of sulphate 
pulp. It is planned to have the mills operating 
in about three years. Australia has continuous 
need for softwood timber and for pulp and 
newsprint, and New Zealand has a persistently 
large unfavourable trade balance with Aus- 
tralia. from which it purchases a wide range 
of manufactured goods; the scheme is there- 
fore of considerable advantage and significance 
to Australia. In addition, N.Z. Forests Pro- 
ducts Ltd- is now erecting a sulphate mill at 
Kinleith, N.Z., and has contracted to supply 
a minimum of 12.500 tons of unbleached pulp 
a year to the newsprint mill at Boyer, Tas- 
mania, for a period of twenty years; delivery 
is expected to begin in the latter half of 1953. 

Straws and Grasses 

The limitations of quantity and location of 
indigenous pulpwoods long ago turned atten- 
tion to consideration of greater use of cereal 
straw (mainly wheat) and bagasse. A num- 
ber of difficulties, both economic and technical, 
have kept the use of bagasse (see following 
“Straw*'), and general use of wheat straw, in 
the fugitive class of possible additional Aus- 
tralian sources of pulp fibre. 

Although Australia is a considerable pro- 
ducer of wheat (about 12 million acres sown 
in 1950-51) the proportionate amount of WHEAT 
STRAW available is much less than In other 
countries. Wheat is mainly harvested by head- 
ing or stripping, and the stalks later burned 
or ploughed in, Rcaper-and-bindcr/thresher 
harvesting is limited in extent, the yield of 
straw to the acre is lower on average than 
in Europe, and there are from time to time 
severe falls in supply when bad seasons con- 
siderably reduce the harvest. Nevertheless, the 
total availability of straw in some areas could 
be considerable. 

The quantity of straw used by Australian 
paper and board mills over the five years. 
1944-45 to 1949-50, averaged 7.970 tons a year, 
comprising wheat and oat straw mainly, barley 
and rice straw occasionally, all used with 
waste-paper in furnishes for several types of 
boards. When waste paper supply is inade- 
quate, more straw is used in chipboard fur- 
nishes. Pure strawboard is not made in Aus- 
tralia the “strawboard” of Australian manu- 
facture being a semi-bending quality contain- 
ing up to 25 per cent, waste paper. 

Wheat and similar straw is being used in 
several countries to an increasingly consider- 


able extent for various types of papers, includ- 
ing high-grades; but the plant and treatment 
required for success is specialised. Mill sites 
that are favourable for supply of straw, and 
with water and power, are said to exist, but 
lend to be unfavourable for freight reasons, 
being distant from main paper and paper- 
board consumption centres. There is. how- 
ever. a belief that the use of straw (and ba- 
gasse) for papermaking in Australia will not 
be widely adopted while there is an opportu- 
nity of making effective use of indigenous 
forests, natural and planted, native and intro- 
duced species, because of the superiority of 
wood over grasses as an economic source of 
paper cellulose. 


The quantity of BAGASSE created in Aus- 
tralia is increasing with expansion of sugar- 
cane acreage and crushing (see “Sugar Milling 
and Refining'^ Chapter 13). The annual quan- 
tity of cane being crushed now exceeds 6.5 
million tons, providing about 1.5 million tons 
of undried bagasse, which is principally used 
in Australia (as elsewhere in the world) as 
fuel for sugar-mill furnaces; a minor use in 
Australia is in the manufacture of a building 
and insulating wallboard. As fuel, three tons 
of undried bagasse are equal to one ton of 
coal, but the mill furnaces are specially de- 
signed to use bagasse and would require con- 
version to use coal or oil. To make bagasse 
available in the large quantities required for 
a sizable paper mill the sugar millers would 
require a price that compensated for additional 
fuel cost (and would look for a guarantee that 
the alternative fuel would be as regularly 
available as the bagasse). If such a price were 
economic to the papermakers, a maximum of 
over a million tons (presumably undried 
weight) of bagasse may be available each 
year That quantity would be spread over the 
whole of the sugar-growing area, a coastal and 
narrow strip about 1,500 miles in length; how- 
ever, considerable tonnages of sugar-cane are 
milled at several points. 

Bagasse is usually not regarded favourably 
as a papermaking material, partly for techni- 
cal reasons, but mainly because more economic 
materials are usually available where bagasse is 
disregarded. There is a mill in the Philippines 
specially designed to use bagasse; it has now 
operated for twelve years and is reported to 
be successfully engaged in making fine papers 
(banks and bonds) with as high as 95 per cent, 
bagasse fibre content (the remainder being 
imported long-fibred woodpulp). Encouraged 
by that success, other paper mills to use bagasse 
□re being erected in large sugar-cane grow- 
ing countries, where suitable pulpwoods are 
not freely available. The Philippines mill is 
utilising bagasse that has been compressed 
when wet (that is, fresh) by a high-capacily 
baling machine into solid bales of a conye- 
nient size (12 in. x 12 in. x 24 in), weighing 
about 90 lbs. initially. The compressed bales 
are stored in stacks for a period of three to six 
months, according to the climate. 
time the water in the bagasse gradually dr es 
out until only 12 to 15 per cent, of mo sture 
is left in the bales, the '^>ght 9* 
corresDondinely reduc^. The dried bagasse 
bales are difintegrated by specially 
plant before being passed to ' 

‘•The World’s Paper Trade Review (a leadme 
journal of the U.K. 

concludes its report (5/10/50) on the Philip 
pines mill with the following comment— 
•■Since flne paper pulp is successfully being mode 
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board and corrugating board from this material is 
wcli known. An ml e res ting development has been 
the discovery that wrapping papers, which have 
strength properties of the same order as pure kraft 
paper, can be made with mixture of bagasse semi* 
chemical pulp and kraft pulp containing SO per 
cent, or even 75 per cent, of bagasse. The cost 
of the bagasse scmi*chemical pulp is only a fraction 
of that of imported kraft pulp. The capital out* 
ta>* required for the manufacture of scmi*chemical 
pulp is naturally considerably less than that for 
the bleached pulp used in writing and printing 
papers, and it has been found that the continuous- 
digestion unit used in the first part of the complete 
Ccldccor-Fomilio process provides an economical and 
simple method of producing pulp of this grade in 
large volume. So far as newsprint is concerned, 
bagasse chemical pulp can replace chemical wood- 
pulp in whatever proportions that may be used in 
manufacturing newsprint. No method has been de- 
velop!^ for making mechanical pulp from bagasse: 
and since it is extremely difhcuJt in normal times 
for chemical pulp to compare in cost with mechani- 
cal pulp, it is unlikely that bagasse will prove eco- 
nomical for newsprint production except under ab- 
normal economic conditions. One thing Is dear* 
paper from bagasse is weU beyond the experimental 
stage, and an extended use of this material may be 
anticipated in many parts of the world which at 
present are not now associated with papermaking.’* 

The same journal in its issue of 20/3/52 con- 
cludes iu report of India's new bleached 
bagasse pulp plant— the first in the British 
Commonwealth — with the comment: 

’*^e start-up of this mill demonstrates new possi- 
bilities to a world increasingly conscious of wood- 
pulp shortage and high prices. . . . The value of 
bagasse as a papermaking hbre much exceeds its 
value 85 a heating medium and the cost of replacing 
It with alternative fuels. It is one of the cheapest 
papermaking raw mateHais in the world, and in 
India, for example, its successful introduction may 
prove to be as far-reaching as was the first bamboo 
pulpmill. . . . Plants for pulping bagasse are at 
present under construction in South Africa. Brazil 
and Mexico.” 

There is a likeLhood, however, that bagasse 
newsprint may be made commercially in the 
U,S.A. or at Cuba in the near future. The 


United Stales Forests Products Laboratory has 
announced that ‘bagasse newsprint has proved 
considerably stronger and much whiter than 
ordinary newsprint, and has physical proper- 
ties closely approaching those of standard 
newsprint made from wood ’. The inventor of 
the process states that he intends to build a 
bagasse newsprint mill at Florida, U.S.A., to 
produce 45,000 tons a year, at a cost (he states) 
no more than newsprint made from wood. 

LINSEED STRAW has been considered for 
papermaking now that the acreage of linseed 
(48,000 acres planted in 1950-51) is developing 
into a significant Australian crop. Linseed 
straw could provide a useful quantity of long- 
hbred pulp, but the cordage industry* is a likely 
competitor for linseed-straw fibre, and better 
placed to secure it because the end products 
will permit a higher buying price for the straw. 
The cordage industry similarly absorbs the 
small flax-tow supply in Australia. 

GRASSES of the genus Imperata, usually 
known as “Kunai‘\ which are particularly 
abundant in Papua and New Guinea, have 
been considered after trial to be approaching 
esparto in papermaking qualities. However, 
in addition to being a long sea haul from mills 
and main paper consumption areas in Aus- 
tralia, other grasses are also present to con- 
siderable and variable extent in Kunai grass- 
lands, creating a quality control problem in 
pulping. A health hazard is present, in that 
scrub typhus is commonly associated with 
such grasslands in Papua and New Guinea. It 
would seem that under present circumstances 
of pulp supply and price that the use of native 
tropical grasses is unlikely. 

The Imperata grasses also occur throughout 
Australia, and are prevalent in tropical Aus- 
tralia. but not to the extent of the height, 
density or area of strikes in the high rainfall 
areas of Papua and New Guinea. 
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Port Three : Basic Statistics 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS, 1938 39/1949-50 

NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AT 1938-39 AND 1949-50 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AT 1938-39, 1949-50, JUNE 1950, SEPTEMBER 1951 


Aflhiiy ?*ulj**I*i*'‘ 

CouilU*tDWi;a|(b :Miat|'*tirlAri. 


1 



June 

r<l) (</r 

pApcnmakin^ (6) . . 

ll'a. Iio. 

^ T (.)«* 

ii<*. iit>. 

I.lldl (rtC.iOt 

ri<». ci«>. 

Tcklgtli {Jj . . . . . . 

7 14 

I.UGI G.lGfi 



STATISTICAL SUMMARY, 1949-50 

EMPLOYMENT. MALE AND FEMALE 

SALARIES AND WAGES PAID, IN TOTAL AND PER PERSON ENGAGED 
VALUE OF PRODUCTION 

VALUE OF MATERIALS. POWER. FUEL. REPAIRS, etc. ^ Explanations, 
VALUE OF OUTPUT 


Appendix IV 


1 

Act Ml T <M4llpil«al 5ub<taM 


?>>iLirl<*« tfihl 
Wnin** I’akl 

nr 

I'fo* 

VdJuc of 


u.«rl br 

ComuioftHvftlth SUlUtletaB. 

1 


1 

1 IVrxvBB 

ivr 

Tcvtdl IVr^.n 

Meii'rtMh. 
K*k I. vW. 

1 

1 

1 

VuhU* rif 
OUl|j III 

!’af«r*iT>aking (G) (<) . . . . | 

BfV 

G.^41 

ne. 

GI9 

tift. 



3.l«4 

K 

017 

% Mlllf 

c,.*>si ; 

i; i>iio 1 

^ lltMl 

13.73:1 

ToiaU (d) . . , . 

1 1 

010 1 

1 O.IC(» 

3.104 1 

»7|7 

6.38 1 1 

7J32 

13.733 


Explanatory Footnotes to Both Tables 

^hnther'’i®ymeSf“flTur?s" wSkh "'‘shUy trom 

earned on as the main activity S the lactory concerned* *' corrugating, etc., where 

pa^Saiinl S «'-'’‘“hmenU engaged in paper converting, and inadvertently classilied a. 
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Part One: Structure of Established Manufacturing Activities 


PROCESSING of napcr.tlicinakinprof statiniiPiy. aontaiinMs and other jiaper product <, 
tlie activities of printijig and of si|fnvvritin« aial inukim; and processing ol jdioto- 
prnpliic films ami i)aj>oi*s, are establislied in .Viistrnlia as listoa Jlic* hstiiiix is 

intciule<l to be roasouably indicative, but not necessarily fully inclusive. 


PAPER AND PAPERBOARD CONVERTING 


There are about 330 establishments in Australia wholly or mainly engaged in one or more of 
the activities of paper and paperboard converting— the making of processed papers and paper- 
board in preparation for priming and/or fabricating, the manufacture of stationery, paperboard 
containers, paper bags, and other paper products. (Regenerated-cellulose film, usually known 
by a tradename ^‘Cellophane”, is here included with paper.) 

Overlapping of activities within the converting industry is not considerable, but considerable 
association exists between the converting industry and the printing industry proper. Most of 
the large establishments wholly or mainly concerned with converting carry on printing as an 
incldenUl and usually the lesser part of manufacture of stationery, containers, bags; and some 
of those establishments are al^ jobbing printers as a lesser part of the general activity. Simi* 
larly, many establislunents mainly concerned with printing (and therefore statistically classified 
as printers) are also manufacturers of paper products as a lesser part of the general activity. 
Several of the converters, including some of the largest, are divisions of companies operating 
allied divisions, including general printing. 

The processing of paper and/or paperboard for printing and/or fabricating— for example, 
container-board manufacture, laminating (pasteboards), coating, waxing, slitting/rewinding, 
sheeting— is not separated statistically, because the activities are dispersed among stationery 
manufacturers, container manufacturers, and a few specialist processors. Therefore, several of 
the processing activities shown below as part of stationery manufacture, container manufacture, 
and a miscellaneous group of activities, are not wholly included within any one of those three 
statistical groups. 


The employment-size groups of establishments wholly or mainly engaged in manufacture of 
paper products in 194M9, and total employment of those eslablis'bments, were as follows— 

ESTABLISHMENT Up to 10 11-20 2X-50 SMOO Over 100 

- Persons Persons Persons Persons Persons Total 

w EsTPers! StTTers! £$t Pen. Est Pen. Est Pers Est Pen 

“ 'I! ?? ?78 ^2 m ^7 ‘«6 ? ‘105 Jioi 

<*> 36 192 9 135 5 US 2 ^ 

M 993 M 2.199 46 3.322 17 3,097 32$ 10.319 

(a) This group includes laminating, varnishing, gumming, coaitne (for art Daoeri and 

total numbers of establishments and the persons employed for each activity in 1040 tft 


pe?S^*aS^?MlJf72°”SliiL‘ente^m‘pfoying4'l60^per^^s**wter^ employing 4.376 


Exercise books, note books, draw- 
ing books, memo and scribbling 
pads, etc. ® 


Centumer Slstlonary— 

Table stationed (writing pads and 
envelopes), including boxed sets 
I'ocxet diaries 

Cotnmerdtl SfaHonery — 

Envelopes of full size range 
Diaries, desk, trade, pocket 
Account books, ledgers, wage 
and time iMoks, etc. 

Memo pads, scribbling pads 
Carbon paper (and ribbon) i 


Typewriter stencils 
Lriger sheets 
Docket books 
Cheque bc^ks 

Invoices, statements, in con- 
tinuous form 


Albums 
Greeting cards 
Games 


Price tickets and tags 
Shipping tags, printed and not 
printed 

Card-index systems 
Loose-leaf binders 
Manilla folders 
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Other Products (the manufacture of some of which, when carried out by a manufacturing 
stationer, is usually described by the manufacturer as ‘*paper-converling” to distinguish that part 
of overall activities from the manufacture of orthodox stationery lines) — 


Toilet paper, in rolls and 
interleaved sheets 
Towelling, in rolls and inter- 
leaved sheets 

Cigarette papers, packeted 


Cigarette tubes 
Patty pans, chocolate cups 
Serviettes, d’oyleys 
Waxed papers and boards, 
plain and printed 


Drinking straws 
Party and carnival novelties 
Creped decorative paper 
Gummed tape 
Pressure-sensitive tape 


The 25 largest establishments employed nearly two-thirds of employment in the 125 establish- 
ments. In addition, several large printing establishments statistically classihed as such are large 
to medium-scale producers of stationery and other paper products, integrated with the printing 
activity, and operate retail outlets for their own and other Australian-made stationery, and for 
imported stationery. 

Three of the large producers of stationery, and two smaller producers, all engaged wholly or 
mainly in the activity, are paper and stationery merchants, each with wholesale distributing 
warehouses at each capital city on the mainland. The manufacturing activity is carried on either 
directly or through a subsidiary company, and in all 10 establishments are operated. Two 
of the largest, and one of the smaller, of the five producers are branches of United Kingdom 
papermaking companies. Generally, the five companies are mainly producers of orthodox station- 
ery products — envelopes, writing pads, exercise and drawing books, account books, diaries, card 
indexes, loose-leaf binders, etc.; one of the companies is a considerable producer of plain and 
printed waxed papers, and another makes a specialty of account books and a wide range of 
pocket and desk aiaries. and boxed stationery. 

Some of the products listed above are each produced in Australia by one or a few manufac- 
turers, several large in size, the remainder medium to small in size. Examples are as follows*- 


Straight Converting — 

Carbon paper and ribbon 
Cigarette papers, packeted. 

and cigarette tubes 
Creped decorative paper 
Party novelties 


Gummed tape (also called 
stay tape) 

Pressure-sensitive tape (of 
transparent cellulose) 
Straws, drinking 


Toilet paper of perforated 
sheets interleaved 
Towelling, in rolls and in per- 
forated sheets interleaved 
Typewriter stencils 
Waxed papers, plain 


Products requiring Printing and/or Ruling— 

Cheque books Exercise books, low-cost 

Continuous stationery (state- Games and puzzles 

ments. invoices, etc.) Greeting cards 

Docket books Playing cards 


Price tickets 
Transfers (decalcomanla) 
Writing pads, low-cost 


PAPERBOARD BOXES. CARTONS AND OTHER CONTAINERS: In 1949-50 there were 108 estab- 
lishments wholly or mainly engaged in the manufacture of Paper^oard containers, employing 
4455 persons; in 1948-49 101 establishments employed 4,300 persons. About 30 of the largest 
establishments employed a little more than two-thirds of employment m the 101 establishments. 
In addition, a sizable number of establishments statistically classified as printers, produce containers, 
cartons in particular, as an integrated activity, collectively substantial in output, but not com- 
parable to that of all establishments primarily concerned with carton '"^mifacture. No official 
statistics exist as to the number of establishments engaged in each of the principal types of 
containers. 

Flbreboard Contalnera: Eleven companies, operating 16 establishments, make all the corrugated 
c^tainer-board made in Australia, and themselves make up practically all the board into con- 
tainers- most also make solid-fibre container-board and containers, and a few cotnpanies buying in 
solid-fibre board from a paperboard mill in Australia and imported board make up solid-fibre 
containers. Drums of solid-fibre are made by one manufacturer only. 

Cardboard Boxes: At least 70 manufacturers, most of the larger of which also make cartons. 
Cartons: At least 40 manufacturers, including some large specialists. 

r-nritainera- Waxed drinkine cups, ice-cream tubs and tubs for other uses, paperboard cans 
SraMube an^lam^^ made by only a few large 

pulp containers (egg "flats" and "trays”, retail egg-packs, bottle wraps) are made by one company 
only, also making cartons. 

PAPER BAGS: In 1949-50 there were 46 establishments wholly or mainly engaged in manu- 

TaEs Onl7th^ercompanies. with four establishments, make large multiwall bags for packing 
of cement, lime, bottled beer, fertiliser, milk powder, minerals, etc. 
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rtTHER PAPER CONVERTING: In 1949-50 there were 57 establishments engaged wholly' or 
SSfv in variS Sivities aSociat^ with the printing and allied trades, employing 79b persons; 
1^1^1948-49 63 establishments employed 755 persons. Most establishments so classified 
to be paper converters. Only 10 of the establishments each employed more than 20 persons. The 

activities include the following— 


Pasteboards: T^vo manufacturers, one a specialist. 

Suitcase-board Nltrocellulose-lacquered: Two manufacturers, one using board made by an asso- 
ciate company (see Chapter 4). the other pasting its board from bought-in materials (the latter 
manufacturer is associated with a pasteboard manufacturer). Both make embossed boards as 
well as plain. 

Coaled Papers and Boards: Three brush-coaters. Two are associated companies (see Associated 
Pulp and Paper Mills Ltd., Chapter 4), one mainly concerned with coated papers, the other 
with boards and cover papers; both arc associated with a U.K. coating company. , The other 
coater is a large printer and container maker, and coats mainly for own use. particularly 
for production of cigarette cartons. 

Gummed Printiag: One manufacturer, also making pasteboards. 


Varnisblng of Pn&led Work: A few specialised service businesses to printers not equipped for 
varnishing. One of the businesses also does end-gumming of printed work. 


Paper Sensltialng lor Blueprinling. ele.i About five companies, one of which operates three estab- 
lishments and one other of which operates two establishments. 


Paper Cutting (trade service): A few companies. 


Slltllng/rewlndicg and sheeting of newsprint reebends: A few companies. 


Waslepaper Sorting: A few establishments. 


Shredded Paper: Two manufacturers, both also wastepaper collectors and merchants. 

Paper Patterns Manufacture: Nine companies, five of which model their patterns, three import 
master patterns, and one imports patterns printed in outline for cutting in Australia. Four 
of the companies are branches of overseas manufacturers. 

TexlUe Paper AcceaaorieH: One company, with two establishments; the company is directly asso- 
ciated with one of the >4orld’s largest manufacturers of cones, lubes, pirns, etc. 


THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 


There are about 1,600 establishments m Australia wholly or mainly engaged in one or more 
o the principal processes of printing-letterpress, offset-lithography, intagli^gravur^r in ser! 
vices to hose sections conducting the activities of .bookbinding, typesetting st^Lt^n^np 
and electro yping, process-engraving, offset-litho platemaking. Silk-screen print m is as let small 

her^see Chaptir 15), but has delll^i^^^uickfv 
iirinffil ® ^ confined to banknote 

Integrated establishments-from typesetting to finishing operations-are the general rni- 
many iristanees. however, mainly in small printshops, the typesetting is limited to I" 

the solid setting being obtained from trade typesetted. SimSy b? manv ^tlLe. 

sewing, and binding of from the folding TtaTrar^nS hi T- 
with trade bookbinders. Few printing establishm^ntc i placed by printers 

own process-engraving, and rely^ 

specialist m that activity. Similarly, all except a few nrmUkni^^Mof usually 

types f^m trade-service esUblishments, usuaHy speci^isl electro- 

associa ed in company structure with a trade-typeMtting sTrvic^- 

crvtSc”ot''op.S„T‘’"“"''" <"> 

exlent advertising of a State-wide or Austrilia^widTclvS 

classified as 

Cartons a« , he princina? w^^^^^ “Ae of 

include envelopes, account books, greeting car§s an^pla^g clrlf Stationery products 

Jpsr.sM uVo'^r,ii^or T.r4ra,r.''sr <■' <» „„„ 
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The employment si 2 e of establishments wholly or mainly engaged in printing, or as trade service 
establishments, and total employment of those establishments, were as follows in 1948-49— 


ESTABLISHMENT 

SIZE: 

Up to 10 
Persons 

11-20 

Persons 

21-50 

Persons 

51-100 

Persons 

Over 100 
Persons 

Total 

Pi mtmg — 

Est 

Pers. 

Est. 

Pers. 

Est- 

Pers. 

Est. 

Pers. 

Est. 

. Pers. 

Est. Pers. 

Government 

1 

8 

3 

46 

1 

33 

3 

253 

8 

2.593 

16 2.933 

Newspaper (a) 

... 287 

1.387 

€5 

924 

43 

1,354 

17 

1,206 

18 

6,747 

430 11,618 

General (b) 

. . . 653 

3.021 

180 

3.640 

149 

4,577 

46 

3.247 

25 

4,553 

1,053 18,038 

Stereotyping, Elect re- 












typing 

18 

106 

4 

58 

3 

97 

1 

67 



26 328 

Process Engraving (c) . 

20 

112 

15 

243 

24 

752 

2 

116 

— 

— 

61 1.22.3 

Totals 

... 979 

4.634 

267 

3 911 

220 

6.613 

69 

4.889 

51 13,893 

1,586 34,140 


(a) Includes all establishments primarily concerned with printing newspapers and/or periodicals, including 
those which also carry out general job printing; but where job printing is carried on as a sizable 
activity as well as newspaper production and is separately accounted for in company accounting, the 
job'printing is usually statistic^ly listed as a general printing establishment separate to the newspaper 
section. 

(b) Includes all establishments engaged wholly or mainly in trade typesetting, bookbinding, ruling. 

(c) Includes ofiset-litho platemaking. 

Similar statistics are not yet available for 1949-50. The total numbers of establishments and 
the persons employed for each activity in 1949-50 were as follows: Newspaper Printing, 424 estab- 
lishments, 12,723 persons; Government Printing, 16 establishments, 2,999 persons; General Printing, 
1,076 establishjnents, 12,824 persons; Stereotyping and Electrotyping, 25 establishments, 336 
persons; Process and Photo-engraving, 67 establishments, 1,331 persons. The totals for 1949-50 
were 1.606 establishments, 30,213 persons. 

GOVERNMENT PRINTERS: Principal establishments are those of the Commonwealth Printer 
(one) the Commonwealth Bank (one. printing banknotes, stamps, postal notes, etc.), the six State 
Government Printers (operating between them 10 establishments). Two State Railways also 
operate printing establishments. The Commonwealth Printing Works at Canberra and the 
State Printing Works at Sydney and Melbourne, are among the largest printing works in Aus- 
tralia. 


NEWSPAPER AND PERIODICAL PRINTERS: 424 establishments were listed in 1949-50 as being 
primarily concerned with production of newspapers and/or periodicals, and em^opd 12.7M 
persons ^ In 1948-49, 430 establishments employed 11,618 persons. (Journalist and editorial staff 
is not included in employment, which is limited to printing (composing, readme, machmery. 
binding, etc.) and issuing staff.) Nearly three-fifths of employment was^in the 18 largest estab- 

lishments. 

There are 16 capital-city daily newspapers (Monday to Saturday inclusive), most with a wide 
circulation in tlfe State^ in which published; and 35 daily newspapers of a 

servint? a larce country city or town and the surrounding countryside. In addition there 
u nne suburban daily newspaper of limited circulation, published ib ^ shipping- 

1..^= Hanv ^ nubUshed in Mch of the Slate capital cities except Hobart. The daily newspaper 
Sublishe^ each oin and operate the printing esUblishment or establishments at which the news- 
paper and/or associated periodicals aro printed. 

Th. following '•>>>? J-/'IS’„daTlS.lon“^ ?o“ b"on't° 9 j'’;e,“ceM'’ofS.rS 3X 

contents from State to State and is prmt^ (three separate editions) is printed m Melbourne 
and for Victoria. South Australia and Tasmania tharSunda^ The Adelaide evening 

and published in the three S'at®® A ° An independent Sunday paper is printed and 

daily publishes a weekly late ^ two weeklies on ^turday. Melbourne, 

“Ca^^e^^dr^n^ '’^^s^l^^er^V^ted and published^n those cities 

for sale on Sundays. 

Publishing/Prlnting Daily Hcwspaf«r (not Sunday) 

Coo.3S^,’c.J|..l C.« .„d .od 


Principal Additional Publications (b) 
and Circulation (a) 


Canbarra* A<C.T« 

Federal Capital Press of 
Australia Ltd 

Sydney, N.S.W. 

John Fairfax Sc Sons Pty. 
Ltd 


Consolidated Press Ltd. .. 
Associated Newspapers Ltd. 


‘The Canberra Times*' (morning, 
5.360 (cl) 


‘The Sydney Morning Herald'* 
(morning, 312,000 (c) ) 

‘The Sunday Herald” (305,000 

“T^e ^ Daily Telegraph” (morn- 

‘T^c Sunday Telegraph” (402,000) 
‘^Thc Sun” (afternoon, 266.000) 
‘The Sunday Sun” (463.913) 


•The Australian Financial Rgyiew” . . 

(See abo “Woman's Day and Home , below) 
(weekly, 11,000) 


■The Australian Women’s WMkly” (725,000) 
“Australian Monthly* (228,522) 

“Woman” (weekly, 

“Fix” (weekly, 

“People** (forln*6btly, 269.595) 

“Sporting Life” (monthly, 164.096) 
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PublUh ing/Printii) g 
Company, Capital City and 
State 


Daily Newspaper (not Sunday) 
and Sunday Equivalent, and 
Circulation (a) 


Principal Additional Publications (b) 
and Circulation (a) 


Truth d: Sportsman Ltd. . . 


Molboum«« Vie. 

Herald & Weekly Times 
Ltd 


Argus ds Australasian Ltd. 
David Syme Co. Ltd. . . 

Brisbane. Old. 

Queensland Newspapers P(y. 
Ltd 

Telegraph Newspaper Co. 
Ltd 

Adelaide. S.A. 

Advertiser Newspapers Ltd. 


News Ltd. 


Perth. WA. 

West Australian Newspapers 

Ltd 

Perth Newspapers Ltd. . . 


Hobart Tas, 
Davies Bros. Ltd. 


‘The Daily Mirror*’ (altornoon, 
283.711) 

'Truth ' (Sunday. Sydney. 
406.150} 


'Tho Herald*’ (altemoon. 408,500) 
'The Sun News -Pictorial" (morn- 
ing. 4)3.498) 


'The Argus" (morning. 159,527) 
The Age" (morning. 136.826) 


*'The Courier-Mail*' (morning, 
193.506) 

•The Sunday Mail" (253.736) 
'The Brisbane Telegraph" (after* 
noon. 142.454) 


'The Advertiser" (morning. 
158,129) 

'The News" (afternoon, 101.671) 
'The Mail" (late Saturday even* 
ing. 163.768) 


'The West Australian*' (morning. 

123.886) * 

'The Dally News" (afternoon, 
87.183) 


'The Mercury" (morning. 40.754) 


‘Truth" (Brisbane. 157,424; Melbourne, 
220.071; Adelaide. 37.480; Hobart. 15.368) 
"Sportsman" (Sydney. 34.466 j 


' Woman's Day and Home" (weekly, 246, les- 
see footnote (d) below) 

"Sporting Globe" (Wednesday. 124,261; Satur- 
day, 165.330) 

' Listener In'* (weekly, 69,583) 

' Weekly Times’' (81,761) 

"Australasian Post" (weekly, 61.441) 
"Woman's World" (monthly. 80,000 <c) ) 
'The Leader" (weekly. 21,150(0) 


'The Chronicle*’ (weekly. 20.687) 
"Radio Call" (weekly. 22.837) 


'The Western Mail" (weekly. 26.705) 
"The Broadcaster" (weekly. 42,049) 


^ ^ Circulations, unless noi^ to footnote (c), •« as published by Audit Bureau or Circulatiftn. 

,w. average circulation for each Issue for six months ending 3V3/52 Circulations, and are 

(W This list IS uidicative of the more important periodicals orinted and mihiiehA/, j-ii.. _ 
fc> all periodicals published WrieVAW^anie^': 

ii?*? j* Cir^lat on (not member of Audit Bureau of Circulations). 

Times Ltd.,. Mel- 

was about 3 609 500 copies. The capital-cfty daily.press drLlatSn w«Xuf 3 247 MO ennif^ 

90 per cent, of the total; and the provincial dafly-press cStTon w^^a W 

about 10 per cent, of the total. Of the capital-city daily.press circulation i 

^morning dailies, or 57 per cent.; and 1,389.500 copies were of'Sernoo^dailLs^T^S^"^ 

rdSrsTn 

Aa.n“A.. XTi .‘rs. 

and book “J S.™fe;^jy.bllsb„,e„b, .rffli.'-fo; 
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publishing a newspaper or periodical, some of which have national circulation; several such 
establishments arc operated by churches, trade unions, political parlies, etc. 

In capital-city suburbs, printing and publishing of more than one suburban newspaper, some« 
limes several, is not uncommon; there is one *‘chain’' in Sydney that is conspicuous. It is not 
uncommon for suburban newspapers to be free and delivered to each residence and shop in 
the area concerned, the only income towards such production being from advertising. Some 
suburban and country newspapers arc not printed by the publisher, but usually by a printer 
who is also a printer and publisher of such newspapers. There are instances where two or 
a few country newspapers, each printed and published at the town or provincial city of principal 
distribution, are owned (plants and publications) by the one owner. A 'chain'' that is* con- 
spicuous comprises nine newspapers, one a daily, each of which is a separate entity in its 
local printing, administration and function, but all of which are grouped into one co-operative 
group with financial links, hve of the newspapers, including the daily, are printed and pub- 
lished at towns situated on or near the River Murray, and two are printed and published at 
towns situated on two major tributaries to the River Murray; these seven newspapers, spread 
out over about 380 miles throughout the so-called “Murray Valley”, derive from that major 
water system and its extensive irrigation areas an interest and concern common to each of 
the newspapers. 


JOB (GENERAL) PRINTING, TYPESETTING. BOOKBINDING. PAPER-RULING: In 1949-50 
there were 1.076 establishments wholly or mainly concerned with printing (as a partly or fully 
integrated activity, from typesetting or plate preparation to bookbinding), or with typesetting, 
bookbinding, paper-ruling, employing 18,491 persons. In 1948-49 1,053 establishments employed 
18,034 persons. 

The printing industry proper consists mainly of establishments that combine more than one of 
the essential operations in production of printed matter: the preparation of printing medium 
(type-forme, onset-lithography plate, gravure plate or cylinder), the actual printing, and 
the finishing of product after printing, is the usual organisation of most printing establishments. 
The industry's activities are carried out by many independent units of continuous gradation in 
size from the one-man printshop to very large establishments concerned with massive one- 
company service providing an extensive range of printed matter, containers and ofher 
products. The 25 establishments each employing over 100 persons (see table above), 4,55U 
persons in all. comprised one-quarter of employment in job printing; the establishments with 
not more than 50 employees made up just on three-fifths of the activity. 

Specialist activity is carried on, and is extending. Private printing establishments, those operated 
bv a manufacturer for production of all or portion of the printed matter required in the principal 
activity, are not uncommon, but are small in collective effect relative to the job-pnnting 
generally. Installations of small offset-litho presses in offices and factories, mainly for production 
of routine forms, are fairly numerous. 

In general the letterpress printer uses only that process, 
and tends to specialise on certain types of work; the 
greater number are printers of commercial work and a 
relatively small number concentrate on high-grade colour 
work, bookwork, or work requiring careful typographical 
treatment such as business letterheads of quality. Asso- 
- ciation of letterpress and offset-lithography in the one 
I printing establishment is commonplace among the estap- 
J lishments using the offset-lithography process^: there are 

several establishments, some large, engaged wholly or almost 
but the greater part of capacity is in large 

Hthoaranhers are eauipped for preparation of copy for plalemakmg, but it is mainly the 
coS^^crthirare eqiipV^^ to make their own printing plates and have step-and-repeat 
malhUHor laying down mult?p^e images on the one plate in register for colour pnntmg m 
two, three or four printings. 

small packets at high-speed, plastics films, etc.), the other is one oi „ fjom plates 

printers in Australia, and has a « single-colour gMvure pres^^^ on hard-surfaced 

or cylinders, used for label printing, particularly 'is suited. — Two 

and 'glossy papers (^uch as flint Mper) for whic^^^ of transparent-celluloso film and 

companies which are the principal printers ana convene noerate a multi-colour gravure 

alum^lnium foil in Australia, particularly for food packaging, e p _ addition to the 

press, printing from ‘ special machines for packag- 

; ‘:’5. «>- -0 P«™e.,u.os. 

coated fabrics uses gravure printing for surface patterning. 


Letterpress Printing: 

Comprises about 90 per cent, of 
the job-printing industry. 

Offset-Lithography Printing (ex- 
cluding small-machine office instal- 
lations. and Government printers): 
About 80 establishments. 


paper products, printing. SIGNWRITINC. PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS 

= ss/m—; .-.si ;=»=■; 

demand is very small. 

Silk.screen Printing (other than of textiles): About 130 establishments about 

sOk-screcn sections of siunwriling shops and the remainder mostl> speciahst Most are small J 
size as^et. Only a few printers using letterpress and/or ofTseUlithography ha%c also taken o 

silk-screen printing. 

Transfers (Decalcomania) Printing: About five printers, principally a company ass^iated with 
Canadian and U.S.A. transfer printers and with an Australian general-pnnlmg cc^pans . One 
of the producers, using the silk-screen process, is associated with a long-established sigriwritiiu 
business^ The principal producer uses offset-lithography, letterpress and silk-scrcen, mainly off- 
set lithography. 


(Wallpaper Printing is not established in Australia. Textile printing, silk-screen and roller, is 
well established— see Chapter 15.) 


Trade TypeMlilng: About 30 companies or businesses, medium to small in size, are primarily 
concerned with trade typesetting. Most use slug-casting machines only, but a few have a “Mono- 
type" type-setting service as well; there are also a few trade shops that provide only 'Monotype 
service. Practically all the larger trade typesetters provide display types, made-up jobs and 
formes, reproduction proofs, some being considerably engaged in such service, particularly to 
advertising agencies. A few also operate a stereotype section or work in close association with 
a stereotyper. — Some printing establishments with surplus composing-room capacity under- 
take trade machine-composition and occasionally make up as well. 


Stereolyplog and Electrotyping: About 25 companies or businesses, medium to small in size, are 
primarily concerned with stereotyping as a trade service. Electrotyping in copper or nickel as 
a trade-service activity is almost invariably carried on by a stereotyper. but there are only 
about twelve trade electrotypers, much of the electrotyping being done by one company with 
two factory establishments, one in Melbourne. Vic.* and one in Sydney, N.S.W.. and most of the 
remainder by three stereotypers and electrotypers in Melbourne and three in Sydney. Stereotypers 
are frequently associated with process-engravers in furtherance of their trade service, but are 
not necessarily financially associated. (See next activity.) The jobbing printing industry 
relies almost entirely upon the trade service for stereotypes and electrotypes, few jobbing printers 
doing this work themselves. Newspapers and journals printed by rotary letterpress invariably 
make their own stereotypes (curved plates), as such is essentially an integral part of the activity. 


Process Engraving and Lltbo-plate Making: About 70 companies or businesses, medium to small 
in size. Engraving of letterpress line and half-tone blocks is in most instances the only or 
principal activity. Most process-engravers work in close association with a stereotyping' and 
electrotyping company or business, usually established in the same building or n'earbv; the 
companies are not necessarily financially associated and are usually entirelv separate in that 
way. There are about 14 offset-lithography platemakers for trade service, only three of which 
are specialists, the others being also half-tone process-engravers. Most large users of Illho- 
plates make their own plates, but few letterpress printers other than daily and other large 
newspapers undertake their own process-engraving work. 


Paper-ruling; A few specialist rulers, mostly small, 
by trade bookbinders with ruling capacity. 


The greater part of trade ruling is done 


«nd Edition: About 50 companies and businesses primarily concerned with 
trade ser^ce. (Some printers handle trade work as an incidental activity ) Mosi 

bookbindinri^of en Vhe eier actMW 

compared with ruling, folding stapling, numbering, quarter-binding, etc. Only two 


SLf“pi?S S "'■‘"'S’ 


SIONWRITING 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS AND PROCESSING 

In 1949-50 there were about 78 companies or businesses wholly or mainly engaged in photo- 
^ processing, and employing 2.360 persons. In 1948-49 about 77 establishments employed 
2,353 persons. Of those establishments 37 each employed up to 10 persons. 16 each from 11 
to 20 persons, 19 each from 21 to 50 persons* 2 each from 51 to 100 persons, and 3 each more 
than 100 persons; the latter 3 establishments employed 1.227 persons, nearly half of the total 
employment. 

Film. Plate and Paper Sensitising: One company only (excluding paper for blueprinting* dyeline, 
etc.), with branch factories in New South Wales and Victoria. The company, Kodak (A’asia) 
Pty. Ltd., is the only manufacturer in the Southern Hemisphere of photographic emulsions, and 
is the only preparator (including packaging) of sensitised films, plates and photographic-print 
paper in Australia. Also prepared are processing chemical compounds for developing and printing 
for general sale, and filters, mounts, dark-room equipment and camera accessories are made. 
Developing and printing are carried out on a large scale. (A large wholesale and retail selling 
organisation is also operated.) 

Developing and Printing: Six organisations or businesses develop their own film and film strip 
(and are otherwise not actively engaged in the photographic-material and processing industry). 
In addition to Kodak (see above), about 70 establishments large enough to be classified as a 
factory are engaged in developing and printing of snapshots, etc. (and there would be a large 
number of small establishments similarly engaged, but not large enough to be classified as a 
factory). 

Screen Slides: Several manufacturers, mainly a few at each capital city* and mostly specialising 
in the activity. 

(The filming of motion pictures, hlm-strip* etc.* is not included in the classification of manu- 
facturing activities in Australia.) 
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Part Two: Outline of Capacity of Manufacturing Activities 


PAPEE AND PAPEEBOARD CONVERTING, AND PRINTING AND BINDING 


THE converting and printing industries are 
commonly described in Australia as the *‘print* 
ing and allied trades'*. *Trinting’' describes 
an industry beginning at typesetting or plate 
preparation and finishing with an end-use pro« 
duct. **AUied" describes the converting in* 
dustry in its varied entirely— the manufacture 
of paper and paperboard in intermediate or 
processed forms (clay-coated; laminated; cor- 
rugated and solid container-board; embossed; 
waxed; etc.) for printing and/or fabricating, 
and paper and paperboard products, printed or 
not printed, for containing, fastening, tagging, 
forming, for toilet purposes, for protection and/ 
or ornament, for **stationery''. (See Part One 
of this chapter for comment on application of 
‘'stationery" as a description of product.) 

There are numerous instances of specialisa- 
tion by companies or businesses within the 
"printing and allied trades", but association 
within the one company or business of two or 
more of the activities within converting and 
rinting is so commonplace as to provide af* 
nily throughout. (Of recent years, silk-screen 
printing is providing a developing link be- 
tween the printing trade and the signwriting 
trade.) 

The value of output by the converting and 
printing industries in 1949-50 was £72.1 mih 
lions, of which total, materials, fuel, etc., used 
made up £35.9 millions. In ]94a-49 value of 
output was £59.2 millions of which total, mate- 
rials, fuel, etc., used, made up £29.7 millions. 
No serration exists in official statistics of con- 
sumption of paper and paperboard between 
the converting industry (or any of its compo- 


nent activities) and the printing industry; a 
comparison of value of "power, fuel, materials'* 
used in 1949-50 suggests that about two-thirds 
of total paper and paperboard (by far the 
principal material used) is used in the print- 
ing industry and one-third in the converting 
industry. (See also Part Two of Chapter 4, 
"Pulp, Paper, Paperboard" for details of 
availability — production and imports — of 
paper and paperboard in 1948-49.) 

The official statistics of production by the 
converting and printing industries are very 
limited as to details of materials used and 
articles produced. The full information con- 
cerning materials used in 1948-49 is as fol- 
lows — 

MATERIALS USED : ] 948-49 


tons £ 

Newsprint 137.911 7,033,195 

Cigarette paper (bulk) 480 — 

Other paper — ia.814s891 

Cardboard — 4 306,799 


Comment on capacity of the various activi- 
ties within the two broad industries is set 
out below under the following headings— 

Converling of Paper and Paperboard 

Processed Paper and Paperboard 

Stationery 

Containers 

Other Frauds 

Printing 

Integrated Printing 
Trades Services 


CONVERTING OF PAPER AND PAPERBOARD 


Manufacture of paper and paperboard pro- 
ducts has been long established in Australia, 
♦k ifs origin mainly as part of 

the development of the printing industry; 

materials, account books and similar 
orthodox items of stationery were the princi- 
products. The industry naturally extended 
into machine-made bags, boxes, cartons and 
other containers as manufacture of those pro- 
ducU became mechanised, and imported or 
Duut Itself semi-automatic and automatic plant 
tor various other products of large demand, 
such as writing tablets, exercise books, toilet 

Inrf packets, textile cones 

tubes. Manufacture of processed paper 

^ relatively late devel^ 
men! that expanded quickly. 

paper-converting capacity is cap- 
meeting Australia's needs for most of 

industry (see Part 
^e). Expansion during recent years has been 
dcmfff ^^'^'^uence of rapidly increasing 
consumption of paper and paperboard 
packaging for export 
goods) and increasing export of products to 

Shortage of labour and raate- 
conUlner-board materials, pre- 
vented full use of established capacity in the 


later post-war years to the end of 1951. Labour 
paper and paperboard supplies became ade- 
quate by early 1952. because of very large im- 
ports in 1951 and early 1952 and because de- 
mand for converted products had fallen a 
utile. 

converting 

^ employment, in the container 
mI.T cups. tubs. cans. bags. 

^ remainder of employment is en- 
pged m the activity carried on by "manu- 

d«"ibed). Uich aU 

p?odCcte m«sceUaneous eSd- 

Processed Paper asd Paperboard 

immm 

material for printing r PPer or board 

pru>.ipa. 
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container board, corrugated and solid. Others 
are pasteboards. suitcase>board. art printing 
paper and board, gummed printing paper, 
gummed tape, plain waxed wrapping, plain 
waxed boards. 


CONTAINER-BOARD is made up in Aus- 
tralia entirely by fibre-container manufac- 
turers. (“Fibre” denotes a shipping container 
made of paperboard in contrast to one made 
of wood, of which shipping containers were 
usually made previous to the development of 
the paperboard outer container. It also denotes 
that the material used is mostly of new fibre, 
and chemical-pulp fibre at that, for strength, 
in contrast to the very large proportion of 
wastepaper of groundwood-pulp origin (such 
as newsprint) used in making boards for card- 
board cartons and “set-up” (rigid and semi- 
rigid) cardboard boxes.) 

Output of container-board and the quantities 
of liner, corrugating paper and filler-board 
used in manufacture of container-board, are 
not given in official statistics. All materials 
other than test-liner (a material which is lower 
in strength than kraft liner, but strong enough 
to meet a standard lest for the product) are 
made in Australia. Most of these materials 
are now (June, 1952) available in sufficient 
quantity to meet present requirements, which 
is thought to be well below potential demand; 
per-caplta consumption of container-board in 
Australia is stated by the principal manufac- 
turer of container-board materials in Australia 
to be only one-seventh of consumption in the 
U.S.A. (See Chapter 4. “Pulp, Paper, Paper- 
board” for comment on extension of capacity 
to make container-board materials in Aus- 
tralia.) 

Imports of materials and of container-board, 
all of which were difficult to obtain in de- 
sired quantity overseas, have been as follows— 


IMPORTS: 

tons t 

Kraft liner 3.407 201,379 

Jute (chip) Imer .... 1} fjl 

Test liner 201 11,354 

Corrugating paper and 

slrawpaper olo 

Corrugated container- 
board. single or 
double-faced •• 508 26,944 

Ffilcr board (chip) . > 386 18.94^ 


1950-51 


tons t 

5,020 301.347 
14 6.853 

1.308 80.291 

1.634 61.584 


109 

815 


5.26S 

50,822 


According to a trade report, substantial ton- 
nages of solid-fibre board were being imported 
but import restrictions (see Appendix II) have 
reduced quantities imported during the first 
six months of 1952. Unfortunately a separate 
statistical item has not been made for solid- 
fibre container-board, the imports of which are 
included among the miscellaneous paper-boards 
item. The imports of corrugated container- 
board are very small relative to production 
in Australia, and probably consist of special 
types. 

Plant capacity for container-board manufac- 
ture is being steadily 

ages of container-board materials that have 
occurred from time to time. Whilst some of 
the corrugating plant is old in type or rela- 
tively slow, the largest latest 
of modern high-speed machines from the U.K. 
and the U.S.A. Most of the sobd-fibre pasters 
in use are Australian-made to modern pat- 
tern. 

Production of GUMMED PRINTING PAPER 
in Australia is limited to one manufacturer 
(also making pasteboards), and output « "o* 
disclosed. Other sheet-gumnimg capacity is 
sUted to exist, :,ut is not m use. Imports, 


mainly from a long-established high-reputa- 
tion manufacturer in the United Kingdom, 
have been as follows — 


IMPORTS: 1949-50 1950-51 


Gummed 

paper in 

tons 

£ 

tons 

£ 

sheets or 
Gummed 

fiat shapes 
paper in 

127 

56,096 

292 

143,860 

rolls of 

anv width 

36 

14.436 

67 

15.471 

Totals . . . 


163 

£70.534 

359 

£159.351 


A small amount of gummed paper in rolls has 
been exported, mainly to New Zealand. 

GUMMED TAPE production is increasing in 
keeping with the increased manufacture of 
fibre containers (for which the tape is used 
to “stay” the corners and joins). Capacity has 
been a little behind demand, mainly because 
of shortage of glue; this led to rising im- 
ports, but such are negligible compared with 
production, which in 1948-49 was valued at 
£192,030. 

Capacity for production of COATED 
PAPERS AND BOARDS in Australia has been 
small, but was extended substantially over 
recent years. Principal product has been a 
widely-used line of embossed cover paper, 
with a small output of coated printing paper. 
Output of coated printing paper and boards 
has been considerably increased with the use 
of newly-established capacity, and is expected 
to meet the demand in Australia for brush- 
coated papers and boards— other than for 
ferred or specialty papers and boards which 
will continue to be imported. Imports have 
been as follows— 


IMPORTS: 

1949-50 

1950-51 

Coated printing paper 
(other than machine- 
process coated) 
Surface hoards 

tons 

£ 

ions 

£ 

1.335 

136 

170.748 

14.240 

3.146 

208 

437,559 

24.475 

Totals 

1.471 

£184.088 

3,354. 

£462.034 


essed papers, consisting ot -suriace-coaiea 
aper, not elsewhere included, plain or em- 
ossed; marble paper; boxmakers’ fancy papers, 
lavine printed or embossed designs thereon , 
^^ere 247 tons valued at £82,259 and 845 tons 
alued at £242,871. Marble paper, end papers, 
nd a limited range of box-makers fancy 
»apers. are made in Australia. Quantity pro- 
luced is not known. The overall range of such 
>rocessed papers produced in Austraia is ap- 
larently not sufficient to satisfy the require- 
nents of users. (See “Printing”, later, for com- 
nent on wallpaper.) 

PASTEBOARDS of ordinary white and 
nanilla types are made in Australia by two 
Tianulacturers. mainly *rom Australian-made 
Tiaterials, namely MF. printing (with grey 
ooard filler for heavy boards) for wh'te past^ 
[wards up to 10 -shcet. and M.CJ. sulphite for 
iocument and tag-manilla pasteboards. Index 
boards and other system boards are not rnabe 
in Australia. Output of Pastfboanls m A^ 
tralia is not given m official statistics, im 
ports have been as follows— 

IMPORTS: I649-S0 


tons t 

isteboard . . • • • ••• aa'isd 

idex or system boards 429 49,359 

;orv boards IM 1L2^ 


1050-51 

Ions 2 
317 30,438 

741 100.081 

248 36.676 


:z 619 

limited amount of ‘lining^of 

’"w^a^ds fc..oaU? a.l 
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lined carton boards used in Australia are vat- 
lined boards direct from the paperboard 
machine. 

Canacity for WAXING of plain or printed 
wraps and of boards is bein^ expanded and 
-ooears adequate to the steadily intreasinn 
demand provided paper, the lighter weights 
nf which are all imported, is in adequate 
suooly, The output of waxed papers and 
bodrds is not giv'cn in official statistics. Ifn- 
Dorts of waxing papers arc substantial in Ion- 
naflc (There are two statistical items cover- 
ing imports of waxing papers, but it is ob- 
vious from the relatively low imports shown 
bv those items that the greater quantity of 
waxing papers are being included among olher 
items of tissue and sulphite papers.) Imporls 
of waxed papers in 1949*50 and 1950-51 were 
valued at £8.024 and £5,623. 

Sialionery 

Sec Part One of this chaplcr for description 
of products of manufacturing stationers in Aus- 
tralia. 

Capacity to make stationery in Australia 
appears to be well related to demand. The 
principal manufacturers are vigorous in the 
activity, well equipped in plant, and several 
of them are directly in touch with demand 
through their own retail outlets. A shortage 
of labour in the postwar years has been a 
hindrance (and one which has contributed sub- 
stantially to noticeable shortages of envelopes 
from time to lime). The labour position im- 
proved in early 1952. Uncertain paper supply 
has caused production to fluctuate, but supply 
is now adequate (June, 1962). The value of 
output in 1949*50 of the few items for which 
official statistics are collected was as follows— 

PRODUCTION: 1949 SO 

Envelopes 

Writing pads 362,951 

Exercise books; registers; books of ac- 
count 1.034.567 

Total value of output in 1949-50 of establish- 
ments listed statistically as manufacturing 
stationers was £6.1 millions, of which £4.6 mil- 
lions, was for materials, power, fuel, etc. In- 
cluded in the value of output, however, is sub- 
stantial production of products that arc not 
orthodox stationery, such as waxed papers 
and boards, toilet paper, etc. 

Imports of stationery have been as follows— 

IMPORTS: 

Envclopci (unprinted), wnling 
tablcu and boxes or packets 
containing envelopes and note 

paper ... 

Books: Account, betting, cheque, 
copy, copying, drawing, exer- 
cise, guard, letter, memoran- 
dum, pocket, receipt, sketch 

and the like 

Book covers and loose-leaf 
binders, principally of paper 
or paperboard 

g 18.790 

Billheads, memorandum forms, 
and all other ruled or engraved 
forms of paper, n^j.L includ- 
'”6 printed envelopes ... . 
blationcry manufactured prin- 
Irom paper or board, 
not elsewhere W lud^ ' 

Totals Of above it ems t2Sl.lOO £327.622 

Exports of ^'stationery manufactured princi- 

amounted to a 
value o£ £93,070 m 1949-80 and £89,316 in 1950- 

rJi the 1950-51 exports be- 

ing for goods of Australian production. 


1949*50 

1950-51 

£84.339 

£78,759 

22,217 

36.493 

24.084 

18.790 

24.532 

28,621 

6.552 

7.358 

95.118 

151.859 


Mnnafuctiire of CARBON-PAPER is well 
established but is a Utile shot i of 
All papci for carbon-paper 
ported ‘other than a lightweight kr.ift 
time carbon. Imports of "rbon-paper m 
50 nnd 1950-51 were 36 tons valued at £.U,hb4 
and 61 ton, valued at £57,533. Restrictions of 
imports (see Appendix II) will increase the 
shortage towards the end oi lyj— 

There is adequate capacity in Australia to 
make up TYPEWRITER STENCILS. Imports 
uf stencils and stencil paper (both included to* 
cethcr in the one statistical item am! not 
separated) in 1949-50 and 1950-51 were 94 tons 
valued at £62.483 and 127 tons valued at 
£93.227. 

Containers (iDcludlng Paper Bags) 

The suppiv of containers made of paper 
and/or paperboard (like much of the supply 
of printed matter) is very much a local acti- 
vity in Australia, and imported containers have 
not been other than a minor part of total 
supply. The industry has developed with a 
steady demand, and expanded further with 
the need for modern packaging, particularly 
for cartons for individual packs, and for fibre- 
board containers in place of wooden cases. 

The early establishment in Australia of the 
manufacture of box and carton boards, the 
timely entry into manufacture of kraft papers 
and fibre container-board materials, and con- 
siderable overall expansion in output of all 
paperboards and wrappings, have been really 
substantial factors helping to raise the paper 
and paperboard container Industry in Aus- 
tralia to a mature level. 

In recent years, the greatest expansion has 
taken place in the fibre-container and the car* 
ton sections (both containers being frequently 
complementary in use — the fibre-container as 
the carrier container, the carton as the pro- 
duct container, frequently in consumer pack). 
The pronounced shortage of tinplate has caused 
some large users of cans made of tinplate to 
use to greater extent paperboard cans with 
metal ends and lid. 

Transparent cellulose has become prominent 
as a bag container and as a wrap for other 
containers, and converters mainly concerned 
only with the material have become well estab- 
lished. 

The industry Is well equipped, and as de- 
mand rises to economic levels for various types 
of containers (including paper-bags), has no 
hesitation in ordering specialised automatic 
high-speed machineiy' and equipment to cope 
with the demand. 

The industry is largo enough to be comple- 
mentary throughout, with large full-service 
establishments down to small specialist shops 
making a limited range of boxes. Some big 
users, such as breakfast cereal makers, operate 
their own container plants, either directlv or 
through a subsidiary company. Integration be- 
tween job printing and carton manufacture is 
widespread, making it difficult to determine 
a demarcation line between the printing in- 
dustry proper and the container industry. 

Official statistics of production bv the con- 
tainer industry provide little separation into 
detail. Value of output in 1949-50 for the 

few items recorded was as follows 

PRODUCTION: 1949-50 

Cardboard boxos and cartons t? ^ng As'i 

Containers other than t^xes, cartons 

Pa~r bag- 

Cement \ 

transparent j 2,239,935 


00 
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Imports o£ containers (empty) have been 
quite small— 


IMPORTS; 1949-00 1950*51 



tons 


tons 

1 

Oi mkini; cups 

1 

‘ 456 

3 

1.234 

Other containers — 

Plain 

3 

1,152 

4 

1.727 

Printed or embossed 

84 

21.918 

86 

39.594 

Paper bays — 

Plain 

10 

1.174 

79 

10.92$ 

Printed or 

9 

2.271 

83 

16.601 

Totals 

107 

£26.971 

255 

£70.081 


Exports of bags and other containers (empty) 
are mainly to Pacific Islands, New Zealand, 
and near eastern Asia, and have been small — 
281 tons valued at £45,953 in 1949o0, 377 tons 
valued at £56,407 in 1950*51. Of the 1950-51 
exports 10 tons valued at £1,456 were imported. 

Other Products of Paper and Paperboard 
Capacity for production of TOILET PAPER 
in rolls and interleaved packets, SANITARY 
TISSUES, TOWELLING in rolls and inter- 
leaved towels. SERVIETTES. D’OYLEYS. 
PATTY PANS, CHOCOLATE CUPS, PAPER 
NOVELTIES, appears to be well related to de- 
mand. Production statistics are limited, being 
as follows, for 1949-50; Toilet paper. £792,499; 
and “serviettes, towels, etc.”, £68,983. Imports 
have been as follows — 


IMPORTS: 1949*50 1950-51 

Sanitary tissues and sanitary 

papei-s (a) £20,856 £45.546 

Towels and towelling of paper ... nil 443 

Patty pans, chocolate cups, and 

similar products nil 752 

Paper novelties 16,983 24,148 

Manufactures of paper and of board 
not elsewhere included <b) . . . 3 66.065 448.105 

(a) Does not include toilet paper. 

(b) Does not include cigarette papers, textile 
paper accessories, or printed matter. In- 
cludes toilet paper. 


Exports of miscellaneous paper products have 
been quite small, about 03,242 in value for 
the year 1949-50 and £34.000 in 1950-51. 

The demand for CIGARETTE PAPERS in 
packets in Australia appears to be adequately 
catered for by established capacity. Quantity 
produced in 1949-50 was 8,382 million, valued 
at £423,857. TUBES are also produced in small 
quantity. Imports of cigarette papers in pac- 
kets, and cigarette tubes, in 1949-50 and 1950-51 


were valued at £7,400 and £33,976, and exports 
at £14,507 and £47,657, of which in 1950-51 
£9.407 worth was imported. Cigarette paper is 
not made in Australia. Imports of paper for 
packeting and for machine-made cigarettes in 
1949-50 and 1950-51 were 377 tons valued at 
£124,177 and 366 tons, £127,607. 

The only manufacturer in Australia of TEX- 
TILE PAPER ACCESSORIES— cones, pirns, 
lubes, etc. — states that its capacity is three 
times greater than the current demand in Aus- 
tralia and is permitting small exports, im- 
ports of “cones, tubes, bobbins, reels, spools 
and pirns of paper” in 1949-50 and 1950-51 were 
80,172 lbs. valued at £11,049 and 52.032 lbs. 
valued at £9.480. 

The only operating manufacturer in Aus- 
tralia of MOULDED PULP PRODUCTS (ex- 
cluding papier-mache) is in that activity prin- 
cipally concerned with egg-packing mould- 
ings — “cushion flat” (“Mape’s flat”), egg trays 
of the “Keyes” type, and a retail egg-pack. 
The company states that it meets the demand 
for egg-packing mouldings in Australia, which 
is substantial because of the big export trade 
in eggs; and is also exporting flats and trays 
to South Africa and New Zealand. Bottle wraps 
are also made. The mouldings are those that 
can be made in large quantity on the auto- 
matic pulp-moulding machine (a massive in- 
stallation) in use. Official statistics of produc- 
tion do not exist, and there is no separate 
imports/export statistical item for moulded- 
pulp products. Imports appear to be limited 
to containers which enter with the goods 
they contain, such as high-class wines and 
certain glassware. 

Established capacity for production of 
DRINKING STRAWS is adequate to supply the 
demand in winter, but shortages occur in sum- 
mer. Paper shortages have oeen responsible 
for shortages in some cases. Overall demand 
for straws, however, is increasing, contributed 
to by increased bottling of aerated waters and 
fruit drinks in “splits” (a bottle of 7i oz. 
capacity), with which straws are customarily 
used instead of the dispenser having to provide 
a drinking glass. There are no published 
statistics of production and imports. Capacity 
for manufacture of straws is being extended, 
and includes plant for straws of transparent 
cellulose as well as of paper. 


PRINTING 


The Australian printing industry had its be- 
ginning in each of the infant colonies that later 
became the present States. As Australia de- 
veloped the industry kept close to demands 
on its services, and can be said to have 
reached maturity not so many years ago 
when it became a book printer of consequence 
in service to book publishers in Australia and 
abroad. 

The full range of services possible from a 
mature industry is available. Three printing 
processes — letterpress, offset -lithography, in- 
taglio-gravure — are in normal use. with silk- 
screen provided mainly by specialist activity 
close to, but not in, the printing industry. 

Shortages of paper from time to time, and 
a steady shortage of journeymen tradesmen, 
had lengthened the delivery dates of most 
commercial job printing, and of book print- 
ing. but a lessening of demand early in 1952 
has improved the delivery. All tradesmen in- 
dustries are experiencing a disturbing short- 
age of apprentices; the printing industry is 
able to attract more apprentices than other 
industries, but remains snort of requirements. 


There are no official statistics giving details 
of products made by the printing industry 
proper and the record of materials used is 
combined with that of paper converting (see 
introduction to this Part). 

The value of output in 1949-50 of the in- 
dustry. including the trade-service sections, 
was £51.6 millions, of which £23.7 millions 
was for materials, power, fuel, etc. 

The industry has been considerably 
by shortages. From late 1939 to early 1847 
it was unable to effect renewals and exten- 
sions of any consequence because of w^- 
time limitations of expansion and almost com- 
plete unavailability of plant and 
By 1947 machinery and equipment began to 
arrive from the United Kingdom. 
from the Continent, Germany m ParUcular. 
U S.A.-made machinery and equipment, whicn 
is in widespread and popular 
has. however, been unavailable— other than 
to Hmit^ degree since the close of the war 
because of dollar shortages. The 
machinery and equipment from the U.K., ana 


paper products, printing, sign writing, photographic materials 


to lesser extent from ttie Comment, has be- 
gun to fall away again because of rearma- 
ment commitments, and has been further 
diminished by imports controls (see Appendix 
11), The industry took full advantage of the 
1947-1951 opportunity to take in new plant, 
and gave particular emphasis to automatic 
presses. Only a limited range of plant, in 
small quantity, is made in Australia. 

The OFFSET-LITHOGRAPHY activity ex- 

f ended with good early post-war availability 
rom the United Kingdom of one and two- 
colour sheet-fed presses, and showed the great- 
est development of any section of the industry 
in Australia. However, the offset-lithography 
activity is the only section of the industry 
that has had the unusual ^stwar experience 
of competition from abroad, some large Aus- 
tralian orders for multi-colour labels being 
placed in the U.K.; the large printing run 
involved makes such long-distance printing 
economic, while shortage of paper and of 
piate-making capacity in Australia at the time 
probably helped. Bi-metallic and tri-metallic 
printing plates for long-run work arc not 
yet in commercial use in Australia other 
than at one daily newspaper (see below), 
but a few offset-lithographic printers are 
reported to be experimenting with bi-metallic 
plates, mainly of a copper printing surface 
on stainless-steel backing. 

The LETTERPRESS activity has equipped it- 
self with more high-speed, one and two-colour 
presses, and perfector presses (perfector presses 
print on both sides of a sheet in the one pass 
of a sheet through the press), of the sheet-fed 
flatbed/cylinder type, but as yet has not entered 
into the even higher-speed sheet-fed, rotary 
letterpress work; nor, other than in isolated 
instances, does it undertake pre-makeready of 
type-formes in the manner now making signi- 
ficant headway overseas and a necessary pre- 
requisite for sheet-fed rotary letterpress press- 
work. 


Australia has a well stabilised and mature 
pre«, with sixteen daily NEWSPAPERS in 
capital cities, thirty-five daily newspapers in 
prov^cial cities, and newspapers printed and 
published at most suburban and country cities 
and towns at least once a week and in some 
^stances as frequently as five limes a week. 
Despite shortages of newsprint, the Austra- 
lian press has provided a full and effective 
news coverage. Recently there has been con- 
siderable interest in the use of colour in 
daily newspapers, although colour printing in 
supplements and magazine sections has been 
in use for many years. One newspaper com- 
pany recently installed a fuU-colour offset- 
lithographic press (using bi-metallic printing 
piatewopper printing surface on stainless- 
steel backing) m line with letterpress units, 
and has used that colour for illustrations in 

o^^er news- 
paper (published at the same period and in 
the same capital city as the former news- 

recently in- 

w full-colour letterpress uniU in line with 
w Ml used that colour 

few letterpress issues. A 

newspapers can produce in 

daUy'^^dui'ons"*'^ f*'*’ 


GRAVURE PRINTING has by far Its cr, 
est use m AustraUa in full-colour rotograv 
pr^twg of three women’s weekly journals 
national circulation, printed and published 

thii^anH'"f*’“*‘®‘‘r ‘'®"'Panies. and*^ils use 
this and for a few other journals of natio 


circulation has been very successful. The con- 
siderable advantages of gravure for printing 
on films, foils and hard-surfaced papers, par- 
ticularly for multi-coloured food-packaging 
printing, has been appreciated by two loading 
companies m that field wliich have installed 
high-speed multi-colour rotary gravure presses. 
The use of gravure for work in the field of 
general printing is inconspicuous to date; one 
considerable printer of labels by offset- 
lithography uses gravure as a preferred method 
for printing of metallic inks on very hard- 
surfaced papers such as flint papers. 

SILK-SCREEN PRINTING of posters, dis- 
play cards, and other work of short-run nature 
in direct compolilion to letterpress and offset- 
lithography has extended substantially since 
the close of the 1939-45 War, an expansion con- 
siderably helped by screen-printing machines 
of various types now available. In overall 
capacity, the screen-printing process is rela- 
tively minor as yet m effect on the printing 
industry (other than in work for which the 
process’ is belter fitted than the older pro- 
cesses). but will undoubtedly expand further. 

The priming industry has become well estab- 
lished in SPECIALTY PRINTING, such as 
greeting cards of wide variety, playing cards, 
transfers (decalcomania). etc. A machine was 
installed recently for last and economic pro- 
duction of colour cards for paint sales, etc. A 
printed product not made m Australia, how- 
ever. is WALLPAPER, imports of which in 
1949-50 and 1950-51 were 117.364 dozen rolls 
valued at £131,323 and ] 61.303 dozen rolls 
valued at 178,909. 

The value of imports of printed matter in 
1940-49 and 1949-50 was as shown in the table 
below. (Books, music and magazines are. of 
course, available chiefly from overseas, and 
would not have been produced in Australia.) 


1950-5 1 

Calendars and almanacs, adver- 

tismg and otherwise £12.897 C16JS5 

Catalogues and price lists 24.616 30.645 

Paper (printed wrappers) 10.034 10,348 

Pictures, n.e.i.. used or intended 
to be used for advertising pur- 
^ poses (including photographs) 7.215 15,983 

Posters, display signs and show 
cards for advertising purposes 35.115 SO 654 
Printed advertising matter, pros- 
pectuses. printed tickets (rail- 
way. tramwoy. etc.) 122,368 153 491 

Labels (paper) of all kinds, 
printed or not printed, adver- 

Using or otherwise 18,000 24,983 

Pictures for box lops, pad covers, 
calendars, almanacs, and the 

ChrisVaV, New Year; Easter and 
Birthday cards: other greeting 
cards, having pictorial designs 
thereon; post cards, n.e.i. ... 108.340 140 963 

32;185 

1,310 461 

Prinlrt matter.' non-advertising, ® 

fasMon'books and 'plans' 

printed matter in 1949-50 and 
195^51 were principally of “books (printed) 
n.e.i., music, magazines and periodicals news' 

thTlSSO-sf^fi"^ «74.988 and £570 629 Of 

represents imported 

Trado Servlcog 

the greater part of such^n^^grav^^gl s^tereo 
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plates, etc., used by the printing industry as 
a whole. The almost full dependence by an 
industry upon those trade services does not 
apply, however, to trade typesetting and trade 
binding: many printers and practically all 
large establishments do much, or all, of their 
own typesetting and binding, etc. 

For most small establishments, the trade 
typesetters are indispensable, particularly for 
body (or solid) typesetting. There appears to 
be a tendency, however, for the trade type- 
setters to be used to greater extent by the in- 
dustry generally as there has been a steady, if 
slow, development in provision of make-up 
services as well as solid setting and display 
setting. Reproduction proofs for offset-litho- 
graphv and gravure work have become an im- 
portant service by trade typesetters. 

Most trade binders are extending their 
capacity and services, and have encouraged, 
where good service is given, the ‘*giving-out'* 


SIGNWRITING 

As well as the service of signwriting— on 
motor vehicles, buildings, shop windows, etc.— 
manv establishments engaged in this industry 
also’ produce such items as neon signs (see 
Chapter 11. “Electrical and Electronic Pro- 
ducts"). displav signs, screen printing of post- 
ers. etc. No statistics are available of produc- 


of work such as big runs in stapling and cut- 
ting of booklets, which the printer with a bin- 
dery usually does internally. 

A trade service which was in difficulties 
meeting a greatly-increased demand in post- 
war years was that of offset-lithography plate- 
making. All large lithographers make their 
own plates, but with the rise of smaller litho- 
graphers. including many who are primarily 
letterpress printers, a much greater demand 
was made upon the few platemakers provid- 
ing a trade service. This service had improved 
considerably by mid-1952, and appears to be 
well placed now to cope with the demand for 
all except high-grade plates for multi-colour 
printing; shortage of skilled labour is mainly 
responsible for that difficulty. The delays in 
supply of plates encouraged some lithographers 
to install platemaking plant (which they might 
otherwise not have done) and this has reduced 
the demand pn the trade platemakers. 


tion by this industry. Adequate facilities and 
capacity are, however, available to meet re- 
quirements. Imports of advertising matter 
such as posters, display signs and show cards 
in 1949-50 were valued at £35.115 and in 1950- 
51 at £50,654. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIAL, AND DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 


The manufacture of photographic material is 
a substantial industry in Australia. Value of 
output of such materials in 1949-50 was about 
i;2.4 million (including the value of developing 
and printing). Amongst the more important 
items made by this industry are sensitised 
paper. X-ray films, prepared chemicals, films 
for still and moving cameras, etc. There are, 
however, substantial imports of some types of 
photographic materials, including 
used for manufacture. Imports for 1949-50 and 
1950-51 were— 


IMPORTS: 

Cinematograph films, sensitised, 
unexposed) — . 

Sub-standard (less than 35 

mm. in width) 

Standard 

Photographic and X-ray dry 
plates and flat films, sensi- 
tised 

Sensitised films, n.e.i 


1949-SO 1950-51 


lin.ft. 




19.780,559 13.274.789 
57.332.333 37,071.287 


sq. ft. 
246.436 
868.757 


sq. ft. 
653.666 
302.315 


Sensitised papers, via.; 
Albumen, auto-type, bromoil, 
collodion of all types, 
direct-positive, pUtinotype 

and stripping • • • 

Sensitised blueprint and helio- 
graphic papers and fabrics 
Sensitised paper and card& 
n.e.i.: po«t cards, sensitised 
Linen and other materials, 

n.e.i.. sensitised • 

Paper specially prepared for 
coating with photographic 

emulsions 

Board specially prepared for 
coaling with photographic 
emulsions 


155.613 

27,079 

3.217.383 

1,485,289 

cwt. 

8,790 

2,534 


185,681 

39.420 

3.186,471 

54.343 

cwt. 

10.228 

3.859 


Those requiring the services of photographic 
developing and printing, and of blueprinting 
and dyeline printing, are well catered for m 
all substanfial cities in Australia. Most large 
engineering establishments operate their own 
blueprinting or dyeline machines. Fully ade- 
qate trade services are available to smaller 
users. 
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Part Three: Basic Statistics 


OOMPAEATIVE STATISTICS, 1938-39/1949-50 

NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AT 1938-39 AND 1949-50 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AT 1938-39. 1949-50. JUNE 1950. SEPTEMBER 1951 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY, 1949-50 


EMPLOYMENT, MALE AND FEMALE 

SALARIES AND WAGES PAID. IN TOTAL AND PER PERSON ENGAGED 
VALUE OF PRODUCTION 

VALUE OF MATERIALS, POWER, FUEL, REPAIRS, etc. 

VALUE OF OUTPUT 


See Explanations, 
Appendix IV 
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Explanatory Footnotes to Both Tables 


(o) These employment figures are taken from monthly pay roll •tax returns atvh Aiitur .v 

employment figures, which are supplied on annual factory refums ^ ^ ^ 

(b) Also includes, where carried on as the sole or major activltv or in . tu « .• 

faelurc. the manufacture of printed stationery, docket bookl cheauc books in 

in Mntlnuo^ form, index systems, printed and plain, prS ticket^ nriJ?w * ann slalemenu 

cards, playing cards, games; also paper convert^, such^ greet mg 

sheets, towclilng in rolH and interleaved sheets. aa%eted cieaSZttP toilet paper jn rolls and 

tape, printed and plain waxed-paper wrap^drinking slrawV Datty*^M?^wvit^fi^® tubes, gummed 
paper, paper novelties. * * raws, paiiy pans, serviettes, creped decorative 

oI ^rruealod container-board 

similar malariaU used in container-Urd ma nuflrtu^?) ^ ^ '^"“eating paper, filler-board and 

' SUuVn;,^. Clas. 

postc^ards; art printing paper; gummed printins oa^r- r ^ manufacture of 

vice'*/ blucp?fntPnB^dytlfn?‘ et??- cut, ‘ini' nf “"'• Bummine 

Vice), paper shredding; wastepooer sortine* mAnufnr>uS^ ^4 paper (as trade ^cr- 

menu; gold bloekingr and ruffisUmp ‘ making ol III 

s.^ci'e ^^hicS s'ifo“"c’l’rl^rui*gEi'cT«T’^r^ 
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PAPER PRODUCTS. PRINTING. SIGNWRITING, PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS 


as well as newspaper protUictJon anJ scpaialclv atcounlcd for in essential details, the job printing 
IS usually statistically ii>tcd as a i^cncul pimting establishment separate from the newspaper section. 

<0 Also includes all establishments en^^a^od wholly <r mainly in trade typesetting; trade paper-ruling; trade 
bookbinding; and blueprinting and dycline printing establishments. 

ig) Also includes ofTsct'hthographic platemaking. 

<h) Separate hgures (or each sub-c1a>s weic not publ^^hcd. 

(j) Includes camvias. parts and accessories (excluding lenses), sensitising of Rim and paper, and developing 
and printing. The manulactuie oi cameias. paits and accessories is not staUstically separated from 
the manufacture of matcriuls and posl*e\poHuve | rocessmg other than for limited production statistics 
of cduipnient. apparatus, etc. The activity of lamera. equipment, etc., manufacture is dealt with in this 
study in Chapter 12. • Machinery, Plant, Equipivcnl. Apparatus. Not Elsewhere Included”. The activity 
of materials preparation and post-exposure processing, which constitutes the greater part of the above 
sub-class, is dealt with in this chapter. •Paper Products. Printing, Signwriling, Photographic Materials.*' 

(k) At 1938-39 the piesent sub-classes ‘Photographic Material (including Developing and Printing)”, 
•'Optical Instruments and Appliances'* and "Surgical and Other Scientific Instruments and Appliances” 
(all of the Commonwealth Statistician's Clas^ XV. 'Miscellaneous Products”) made up one sub-class 
entitled •Surgical, Optical and Other Scientific Instruments” — see Part Three. Chapter 12. 

(l) Consideration and comparison of totals must take into account the cfTccts stated in footnotes explaining 
the composition of certain sub-classes and figure units. 


Chapter 6 : 


CHEMICAL AND ASSOCIATED 
INDUSTRIES 
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Part One: Structure of Established Manufacturing Activities 



1\' soltiiii: out tlir- Stnu-fm-c of t>ic dicmii-in ■•nut in AiiMialin 

if has 1 km‘M fi.uinl (ksinihk- tu ikiiiic thu i'uiir huw.-t «<iiiil-aiiics in fh«' li«-M ot . liciiiK al 
miiniifactiire in UiU ^•mult^v ami 1» Jirovid.- a inrlafoiy sfataim nT nf llit-ir iiiannlai - 
Uiriii”' activitH s. l-'or ccoivniinico of vi-fViviicn a fifth i-oinjiany lias als-. Ivi n hh iU itn-.l 
in tlhs manner. The list of inodiiets "iveii in this stnietnre is imt exliaiistive, the 
intention heiiij; to refer only to major mamifaetui iii!' ai tivities. 


(It is opportune to mention here that the Division of Industrial Development published ir\ 
1950 the second edition of a "Directory of Australian Chemicals', and reference to this will 
afford clarification of the structure of the industry in terms of the names of manufacturers 
of all chemicals known to be made in this country.) 


FIVE COMPANIES— THEIR ESTABLISHMENTS AND PRODUCTS 


Imperial Chemical Industries of Australia & New Zealand Ltd. (referred to subsequently as 
ICIANZ): The largest chemical-making company in Australia. The company is an associate company 
of the dominant chomicaUmaking company, imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., in the United 
Kingdom, and Is associated (by sharehofdings). with several leading companies in Australia. A 
company producing chemicals is operated in conjunction with The Broken Hill Ply, Co. Ltd., 
using by-products of coke-ovens at the iron and steel works: phosphates, etc., are produced by 
an associate company: and chemical fertilisers are produced by several associate companies. 
Associated non-chemical companies are the leading producers of aircraft and aircraft engines 
in Australia; the leading producer of non-ferrous metal finished shapes and of certain types 
of power and communication wires and cables: and a leading group of manufacturers of oil 
and water paints, lacquers and enamels, kalsomine, etc. (The leading ferrous and non-ferrous 
metal companies have large shareholdings in ICIAN2S — see Chapter 9.) ICIANZ. together with 
subsidiary and associate companies in the chemical industry proper, operates the following 
establishments — 

Alkali works in South Australia, using Solvay ammonia-soda process (duolication of plant now 
nearing completion): -Soda ash, bicarbonate of soda, caustic soda, calcium chloride; limestone and 
common salt. 


Factory in Victoria: Chlorine and caustic soda (by electrolysis), hydrochloric acid, sodium hypo- 
chlorite, potassium and sodium chlorates, zinc chloride, aniline, diphenvlamine, D.D.T.. benzene 
hexachlonde, chlorate and selective weedkillersand fungicidal seed dressings. 

Factory in New South Wales: Chlorine and caustic soda (by electrolysis), compressed hvdronen. 
hydrochloric acid, sodium hypochlorite, zinc chloride, sodium sulphide, carbon bisulphide, carbon 
trichlorethylene. perchlorethylene. rubber chemicals, diphenylamine. phenothiazine, 
polyvinyl chloride, formaldehyde, benzene hexachloride and hormone weedkillers. 

Factory in Victoria: Phosphorus, phosphoric acid, food phosphates and other soluble phosphates. 
SS'aTwaSjde’" Ammonia, nitric add. ammonium nitrate, lead nitrate, 

factories (two in Victoria and two in New South Wales) operated on 

chloride and rubber; polyvinyl'Chloride unsupported film, cellulose, polyvinyl- 

SKridT. £a.n?ph\t'b"^ Ammonium chloride, hydrochloric acid, sodium sulphate, phthalic 


parent compa U^!]' the^other in ft Largely owned by two 

categories of manufacturing activity^ne to th/ V? Two principal 

moulding powders, the other to the nr^^lftn nf production of phenolic resins and 
phenol-fonnaldehyde resins and mouldino oowd^ phenol, formaldehyde 
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Colonial Sugar Rofining Co. Ltd. (referred to subscquenlly as CSR): The largest sugar-refming com- 
Australia, operating iwo subsidiary companies in New South Wales, using molasses and 
alcohol derived therefrom as raw materials: Ethanol, carbon dioxide (both liquid and solid), 
acetic acid, acetone, butanol, butyl acetate, ethyl acetate; also certain fine chemicals including 
sorbitol and ascorbic acid. Plant in process of erection for projected manufacture of cellulose 
acetate (for manufacture of rayon by another company) and cellulose-acetate moulding powder. 

Timbrol Ltd. (referred to subsequently as Timbrol): An Australian*ownod chemical-making com- 
pany, specializing in coal-tar distillation products and derivatives. One factory^ in New South 
Wales: Tar oils, cresols, xylenols. solvent naphtha, xylenes, phenol, naphthalene, pyridine, 
coumarone-indene resins, chlorinated coal-tar chemicals, synthetic phenol, nitrobenzene and ani- 
line. xanthates, selective weedicides. New electrolytic plant: Chlorine and caustic soda. 

Ellioits 8e Australian Drug Pty. Ltd. (referred to subsequently as Elliotts): In New South Wales, 
producing industrial and other chemicals and pharmaceuticals. The company is a member of a 
drug-house association embracing companies in all States of the Commonwealth. An associate 
company (Beetle-Elliott Ltd., in which a prominent U.K. company making plastics has an interest) 
produces phenolic, urea and melamine resins and moulding powders. 


PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURERS 

INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, GASES: CHEMICAL FERTILISERS: EXPLOSIVES (including Fire- 
works): PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMICALS (including Vaccines, Drugs, Botanical Derivatives, 
etc., but not compounds): CHEMICAL COMPOUNDS (including Weedicides, Insecticides, but not 
Pharmaceutical and Toilet Preparations): In 1949-50 there were 250, and in 1948-49 there were 242, 
establishments wholly or mainly engaged in manufacture of one or more products included in the 
foregoing categories. Of the 242 establishments in 1948-49, 118 each employed up to 10 persons, 
32 each from 11 to 20 persons, 43 each from 21 to 50 peisons, 11 each from 51 to 100 persons, and 
38 each more than 100 persons; the latter 38 establishments collectively employed 9,546 persons out 
of the industry total of 13,040 persons. 

The manufacture of chemical fertilisers, including the making of sulphuric acid and ammonium 
sulphate integrated with it. is the only activity within the above group that is specifically separated 
in official statistics. In 1949-50 there were 51, and in 1948-49 there were 50, establishments wholly 
or mainly engaged in the making of chemical fertilisers. Of these latter establishments, 19 each 
employed up to 10 persons, 4 each from 11 to 20 persons, S each from 21 to 50 persons, 5 each from 
51 to 100 persons, and 16 each more than 100 persons: the latter 16 establishments collectively em- 
ployed 3,123 persons out of an activity total of 3,902 persons. 

Sulphuric Acid and Superphosphate: Production mainly associated in all States. Ten companies 
make both the acid and the fertiliser. 

SULPHURIC ACID: Thirteen firms operate twenty establishments, many of which have two or 
more acid plants. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE: Ten firms operate twenty establishments. Only two of the ten firms are ind^ 
pendent organisations. The other eight companies operating fourteen establishments are closely 
associated, by means of shareholdings, either directly with each other or indirectly through a 
powerful group of mining and chemical companies. 


Ammonia and Ammonium Sulphate 

AMMONIA: (1) Coal by-product in steel and gasworks. (2) Synthetic production from five plants, 
one being owned by ICIANZ. the other four being operated by that company on behalf of the 
Commonwealth Government. 

AMMONIUM SULPHATE: (1) Steel and gas works. (2) Four Government synthetic-ammonia 
Plants (3) Projected: Plant is being installed in Tasmania for production of ammonium sulphate 
by Electrolytic^ Zinc Co. of Australasia Ltd., the only producer of zinc m Australia. 

Alkalis and Chlorise 

CAUSTIC SODA AND CHLORINE (electrolytic process): (1) ICIANZ operates 

rn vrcforia and New South Wales. (2) Timbrol. in New South Wales., has ntly msta ^ 

electrolvtic plant. (3) A company making pulp and paper in Tasmania 

plant for its own purpose. The largest paper and paperboard is 

tralia is installing an electrolytic plant at its chemical-pulp mill, m Victoria, produclio 

expected to begin at early 1953. 

SODA ASH. BICARBONATE OF SODA. CAUSTIC SODA (Solvay ®X‘iS?irv oMCIANZ^' 
one plant in the Commonwealth, operated in South Australia by a subsid y 

Other Inorganic Acids and Chemicals 

HYDROCHLORIC ACID (mainly from electrolytic hydrogen and chlorine): Seven 
which indue two superphosphate manufacturers, and ICIANZ and an associaie }, 

Timbrol. 
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NITRIC ACID (from oxidation of ammonia and from imported Chilean nitrate!: Seven companies, 
which include three superphosphate manufacturers and ICIANZ, Timbrol and Elholls. 

SODIUM HYPOCHLORITE. POTASSIUM and SODIUM CHLORATES. AMMONIUM CHLC^DE, 
PHOSPHORUS. PHOSPHORIC ACID, FOOD PHOSPHATES, and other SOLUBLE PHOS 
PHATES- Solely made by ICIANZ or its subsidiary or associated companies. 


CHROMIUM CHEMICALS (sodium and potassium bichromates, sodium chromate, chromic acid, 
basic chromium sulphate liquor): One company, which specialises in this field. 


SULPHUR DIOXIDE. SULPHURYL CHLORIDE. CHLOROSULPHONIC ACID: Solely made by 
one company, which is also a leading producer of sulphuric acid and superphosphate. 

SODIUM SULPHATE; The anhydrous salt is produced by five companies, which inc^dc the sole 
manufacturer of chromium chemicals, and Monsanto and an associate of ICIANZ. Glauber s salt 
is produced by eight firms, which include one of the foregoing companies and ICIANZ and Elljotts. 


SODIUM SULPHITE: Four companies, including Monsanto and Timbrol which produce it from 
by-product material derived from the manufacture of synthetic phenol. 

SODIUM BISULPHITE. SODIUM and POTASSIUM METABISULPHITES: One company, which 
specialises in these products. 


SODIUM SULPHIDE: One company, ICIANZ, which recovers this chemical as a by-product liquor 
containing up to 40 per cent, sodium sulphide. 


SODIUM THIOSULPHATE: Two companies, one of which produces this chemical as a by-product 
from Us manufacture of phenacetin. 


COPPER SULPHATE: Four companies, the largest producer being the sole refiner of copper in 
Australia. 


ZINC CHLORIDE: Three companies, which include ICIANZ. 

ZINC SULPHATE: Four companies, the sole producer of zinc in Australia, an inorganic chemical 
and fertiliser manufacturer, and two smaller firms. 


HYDROGEN PEROXIDE, SODIUM PERBORATE: One company, which specialises in these pro- 
ducts. 

MAGNESIUM SULPHATE: Three companies*— Elliotts and two others belonging mainly to the 
pharmaceutical field. 

ALUMINIUM SALTS (including alums): One company, which specialises in this field. 

4 

BISMUTH SALTS: One company, which specialises in this field. 

CADMIUM COMPOUNDS: The manufacture of both salts and pigments is mainly in the hands 
of one company, which also produces zinc oxide. 


Industrial Gases (including Carbon Dioxide) 

ACET-^ENE. NITROGEN, OXYGEN, HYDROGEN: One controlling company, which ooerates 
plants in most States of the Commonwealth. This company is the sole manufacturer of comoressed 
acetylene, oxygen and nitrogen for sale. It is one of the principal producers of hvdrosen and 
in addition markets hydrogen produced in other works. (The wmpanyT closely Siated 

with a leading U.K producer of similar producU, and also controls a leading comoanv making 
electnc-weldlng equipment and electrodes in Australia.) i^aamg company making 

CARBON DIOXIDE: Produced in solid and liquid forms bv fal CSR a Kv t * 

hon. m New South Wales; (b) four companies (one in New South Wal^< v ^^nnenta- 

Queensland and one In South Australia) which employ the method Victoria, one m 

carbonate as an absorber. The Victorian and Sou^ Aus^ralUn potassium 

the other two companies are subsidiaries of the same parent TOmnai^^'^ Sbon 

duced by breweries in various States. * company. Larbon dioxide i$ also pro- 

Coal and Coal-Tar DlatUlatlon ProducU and Derivatives 

,nhe .„o i™ 

in Victoria, and xylenes are also produced by Timbrol, ^ ® tar-dislilling company 

coal-tar from gM w^^aj^^tobror'’ nianufacturer. two small companies using 

CRESOLS. XYLENOLS: Two companies-^ tar distiller in Victoria, and Timbrol. 
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SOLVENT NAPHTHA: Two iron and steel works in New South Wales, two tar distillers in Vic- 
toria, and Timbrol. 

PHENOL: Timbrol. 

NAPHTHALENE, PYRIDINE: Two companies — an iron and steel works, and Timbrol. 
COUMAKONE RESINS: Timbrol. 

CHLORINATED COAL-TAR CHEMICALS: Timbrol produces the widest range of chemicals in 
this field, but a few other firms, including ICIANZ, also make various items in this category. 

NITROBENZENE, ANILINE: Two companies, ICIANZ and Timbrol, are the principal producers, 
A company engaged in the production in Western Australia of flavouring and perfume chemicals, 
produces aniline in the manufacture of vanillin. 

MERCAPTOBENZTHI AZOLE. MERCAPTOBENZTHIAZOLE DISULPHIDE, PHENYL-BETA- 
NAPHTHYLAMINE: ICIANZ. 

BETA-NAPHTHOL, PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE: Associate company of ICIANZ. 


Basic, Heavy and Other Organic Chemicals 

SYNTHETIC PHENOL: Two companies— Monsanto and Timbrol. 

CALCIUM CARBIDE, ACETYLENE BLACK: One company, in Tasmania, whose activities are 
confined to the production of carbide with the exception that it also makes acetylene black on 
behalf of another company manufacturing dry batteries in Victoria. Plant capacity for carbide 
is currently being increased. 

CARBON BISULPHIDE: ICIANZ only. 


XANTHATES: Timbrol only. 

CARBON TETRACHLORIDE, PERCHLORETHYLENE. TRICHLORETHYLENE: ICIANZ only. 


METHANOL: Synthetic, produced by ICIANZ in some of the five synthetic-ammonia plants. Wood 
alcohol produced at a charcoal-iron works in Western Australia. 


ETHANOL; Three principal producers— by far the largest being CSR. A sKond company special- 
ises in the production of power alcohol. The third company, the smallest significant producer, 
engages in the production of rum. 


ACETIC ACID: Four companies and one State works. The former 

chemical and fertiliser company, and one smaller company. The State charcoal-iron works in 
Western Australia produces acetic acid from wood distillation. 


ACETONE, BUTANOL; CSR only. 

BUTYL ACETATE: Two companies— CSR and a company making flavourings and essences. 

ETHYLENE, ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE: One company— a leading paint manufacturer— produces 
small quantities from alcohol. 

CHLOROFORM: One company— referred to immediately above. 

ETHYLENE OXIDE, ETHYLENE CHLOROHYDRIN: Timbrol only. 


ETHYLENE GLYCOL ESTERS; One company. 

FTHYL ETHER ETHYL CHLORIDE: The main producer of both chemicals is a company which 
is a company making pharmaceuticals. 

METHYL BROMIDE. METHYL CHLORIDE: One company-the main producer of ethyl ether and 
chloride. t it 

CITRIC ACID, POTASSIUM CITRATE. TARTARIC ACID ROCHELLE 

SALT: One company, which specialises in the manufacture of these c 

CRUDE TARTARS: One company, which specialises in production from grape residues in S 
Australia. 


WOOL-WAX DERIVATIVES; Elliotts only. 

VEGETABLE TANNIN: One company, in Western Australia. 
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SYNTHETIC TANNINS: Three companies, specialising in the manufacture o£ certain leather and 
textile chemicals. 


Reagent Chemicals: Three companies, including Elliotts. 

Plastic Inlermedlalea: About twelve companies arc engaged in the production of 
Souidinrpo “ders for the manufacture of plastics, surface coatings, or synthetic-resm glues. 

PurNOT TC RESINS AND MOULDING POWDERS: Three companies make both resins and mould- 
S po?vdi« thf two^Sncipal manufacturers being Monsanto and petle-EllioU. Two other com- 
panics make surface-coating grades of these resins, Monsanto makes a hquid-glue grade. 

UREA RESINS AND MOULDING POWDERS: Two companies make both resins and moulding 
powers— ICIANZ and Beetle-Elliott. Two other companies niake surface-coating grades of these 
resins (the same two companies as under phenolic resins). Three companies make liquid-gluc 
gt^ades— ICIANZ, Monsanto and a third company. 

MELAMINE RESINS AND MOULDING POWDERS: Beetle-Elliott only. 


POLYVINYL CHLORIDE: ICIANZ only. 

CELLULOSE ACETATE; Plant in process of erection by CSR for production of cellulose acetate 
for rayon manufacture (by another company) and cellulose-acetate moulding powder. 

POLYSTYRENE: Projected manufacture by Monsanto, from imported monomer. 

ALKYD RESINS: Two companies— the same as are referred to under surface-coating grades of 
phenolic and urea resins. 

COUMARONE-INDENE RESINS; Timbrel only. 


CASEIN-FORMALDEHYDE: Three companies. 


Explosives (Industrial) and Fireworks 

EXPLOSIVES (Industrial): ICIANZ only, through a subsidiary company, operating one large and 
one small establishment. 

(Explosives, allied materials, and Riling thereof, for Armed Services requirements are almost 
entirely carried on in Australia within establishments owned and operated by the Commonwealth 
Government specifically for that purpose.) 

FIREWORKS: About five manufacturers, all with small establishments. 


Inseciiddesr Fungicides, Weedcides. Pesticides 

INSECTICIDAL SPRAYS AND POWDERS: About eight major manufacturers, whose brands 
have been long established with the public; about twice that number of manufacturers of inter- 
mediate size; and a considerable number of smaller firms. Most of these manufacturers are engaged 
m divers other activities. 

PYRETHRUM EXTRACTS: Pyrelhrum flowers are imported and processed mainly by the major 
manufacturers of insect sprays and powders for their own use, but a few companies oroduce con- 
centrated extract for sale. 


D.D.T.: Two manufacturers — ICIANZ and a leading paint-making company. 
BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE; ICIANZ. 


ARSENICALS (made from imported arsenious oxide); About eleven companies seven of which 
sulphide. Ih™ K^’beli^g o^y one wWch aU Th^^or^nrarseSi 


SELECTIVE WEEDICIDES; Five companies, including ICIANZ. Monsanto and Timbrol 
PENTACHLORPHENOL: Timbrol. 


CHLOROPICRIN: One company. 
SALICYLANILIDE: Monsanto. 
D.D.M.: Timbrol and Elliotts. 


or four companies outet^dtag KrMtSoSS^‘'S^Jfactul^^'^‘^^ activity with thre 
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EUCALYPTUS OIL AND DERIVATIVES (phellandrcne. cineol, citronellol; menthol and thymol): 
Ten companies engaged in refining of eucalyptus oil and/or the production of derivatives. 

OTHER ESSENTIAL OILS (such as oil of cloves, lavender, lemon, orange, sandalwood (Australian) 
and several other essential oils with the notable exception of peppermint): Five companies (which 
include three of the firms referred to in connection with eucalyptus oil) produce various essential 
oils. 

NATURAL ISOLATES and SYNTHETIC AROMATICS: About six companies. 


Pharmaceutical Chemicals. Drugs. Vaccines, etc. 

SULPHA DRUGS, SALICYLIC ACID. ASPIRIN: Monsanto. 

THEOBROMINE. CAFFEINE. PHENACBTIN: One company makes the three drugs, in South 
Australia. A second company makes catfeine, in New South Wales. 

ATROPINE ALKALOIDS: One company, in Victoria, using native species of the shrub Duboisia 
as raw material. 


PHENOTHIAZINE: ICIANZ only. 

CHLORAMPHENICOL: Monsanto, in conjunction with Parke, Davis Sc Co. Ltd. 

PENICILLIN. STREPTOMYCIN. SERA, VACCINES, ANTI-ALLERGIC EXTRACTS, ANTI- 
VENENES, INSULIN: Commonwealth Serum Laboratories— a Commonwealth Government-owned 
organisation located at Melbourne, Victoria. 

VETERINARY BIOLOGICAL PRODUCTS (sera, antitoxins, vaccines): About ten manufacturers, 
the largest being Commonwealth Serum Laboratories. 


PROFLAVINE: Timbrel. 

VITAMINS (C and P-P): CSR makes ascorbic acid (C). Timbrol makes nicotinic acid (P-P). 

COMPOUNDED PHARMACEUTICAL. VETERINARY. TOILET AND COSMETIC PREPARA- 
TIONS (including proprietary medicines and remedies, prescriptive and non-prescriptive prepara- 
tions. but not the manufacture of basic constituents such as drugs, oils, etc., where manufacture 
of such is the greater part of the activity of the establishment concerned, or is earned on with the 
manufacture of other chemicals): In 1949-80 there were 205, and in 1948-49 were 216 esta^^^ 

lishmenls wholly or mainly engaged in compounding of one or more pharmaceutical, veterinary, 
toilet, cosmetic preparatioL Of^the 216 establishments in 1948-49. each employed up to 10 
nersons 39 each fr^ 11 to 20 persons. 33 each from 21 to 50 persons, 17 each from 51 to 100 
persons; and 14 each more than 100 persons; the latter 31 establishments collectively employed 
3,308 persons out of the industry total of 5,485 persons. 

Pharmaceutical Compoundings: About 70 companies engaged in the cornpounding^^^^ 
and remedies, prescriptive and non-prescnptive. in retail packages or bulk, and 

i;.‘d"inru°r"‘ndyr&lr.'n..,|r.wb«^ 

lines of family medicines, is a lines Some of the leading companies also compound toilet 

ohelica, p'r.p.r.Hona, b„. to . pdaor 

extent relative to their pharmaceutical compounding. 

Cosmotlcs, Toilet ProparalionB: About 150 ^"p^P^ynent'^s^manu'faTtu'rers/disfribu- 

cosmetic and toilet componn-ls. About ten P. ,u' ^^in types of cosmetics; these 

SiXu^’L^n iw^o instances are branches of overseas cos- 
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metic companies. About five other manufacturers scUinj^ iheir own brands of cosmetics and 
toilet preparations, particularly for chain-store selling, also supply in bulk and in retail packages 
to other wholesalers and manufacturers in the activity. Some of the pharmaceutical compounders, 
and one of the largest toilet-soap and toothpaste manufacturers in Australia, are also manufac- 
turers of well-advertised brands of toilet preparations and cosmetics. The greater number of 
manufacturers in the activity are small manufacturers with one or a few specialities. 


PAINTS. VARNISHES. LACOXIERS. PIGMENTS AND OTHER INGREDIENTS: In 1949-50 there 
were 149, and in 1948-49 there were 152. establishments wholly or mainly engaged in manufacture 
of paints, etc., and/or ingredients. Of the 152 establishments in 1948-49, 86 each employed up to 
10 persons, 29 each employed from 11 to 20 persons. 19 each from 21 to 50 persons. 8 each from 
51 to 100 persons, and 10 each more than 100 persons; the latter 10 establishments collectively 
employed 2,284 persons out of an industry total of 4,257 persons. 


Palnis. etc. 

PAINTS, VARNISHES, ENAMELS, SYNTHETIC FINISHES, STAINS, LACQUERS. WATER- 
PAINTS, KALSOMINE: About 140 manufacturers, making one or more of the foregoing products. 
The major companies, in general, make a complete range of surface-coatings e>£cept kalsomine, of 
which there are (our principal producers. Most of the major paint producers are associated with 
overseas companies. 


Pigments and Frlls 

WHITE LEAD: Three companies, two of which are also major producers of surface coatings. 

ZINC OXIDE: Seven companies, one of which is a principal producer of steel wire, wire netting, 
barbed wire, nails. 

TITANIUM PIGMENTS: One manufacturer, associated with ICIANZ. 

OTHER PIGMENTS (chrome pigments, iron blues, zinc greens, earth pigments, Jake pigments, etc.): 
About 10 manufacturers. 

VITREOUS-ENAMEL FRITS: One principal producer (associated with a subsidiary company 
engaged in the same activity in the U.SA.), and three other producers, two of which make only 
for their own requirements. 


Driers 


four 

zinc); Six companies manufac- 


VEGETABLE OILS: In 1949-50 and in 1948-49 there were 25 establishments whriiw /st. • i 

engaged In manufacture of vegeUble oiU. In 1948-49. of there esUb 72^?ach 

up to 10 persons 2 each from 11 to 20 persons. 8 each from 21 to M Sons and l earh 

to 100 persons; the latter 11 establishments collectively employed 547 ^r«iftn« 

total of 637 persons. Excluding olive oil (of which there we a^t thrre^?n^?«ii ^ ‘ industry 

^ndry others), and excluding cottonseed oil (which is produced iS inaU auaS^^V^^h 

land Cotton Board), there are about 10 comoanies ensaPoH in Queens- 

companies, thrle are mafnly w %Vo^fy 

Itnseed oil, one in the product bn of castor coconut ran^^ ^ engaged in the production of 
production of coconut o^U only, and one ^ 

TUNG OIL: One company, in New South Wales. 

CASTOR, RAPESEED and SUNFLOWER-SEED OIT • 

Victoria One company Produces casbr and sunfl?i«-s^ ‘hree oils, in 

Wales. A company whlcf. produces linseed ad^.^m New South 
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SOAP AND GLYCERINE (including fatty acids* but not synthetic detergents): In 1949-50 there 
were 90. and in 194S-49 there were 91. establishments wholly or mainly engaged in manufacture of 
soap and allied products. Of the 91 establishments in 1948-49, 67 (75 per cent, of total establish- 
ments) each employed up to 10 persons, 7 each from 11 to 20 persons* 7 each from 21 to 50 persons 
1 from 51 to 100 persons, and 9 each more than 100 persons; the latter 9 establishments collectively 
employed 2,665 persons out of an industry total of 3,585 persons. 

GLYCERINE: Seven companies make glycerine as a by-product of tallow and vegetable-oil proces- 
sing; six of those companies are soap-makers. 

SOAPS (including sandsoap, cleansers, but not synthetic detergents): A full range of soaps and 
allied cleansers in various end forms is made by the Industry for industrial and household 
needs. The principal producer operates six establishments and is a branch company of an 
international soap and food combine. Another leading manufacturer is an associate company of 
a substantial manufacturer of similar products in the U.S.A. Candles are made by a few manu- 
facturers. 

OLEIC, STEARIC and OTHER FATTY ACIDS: About six companies, four of which are soap makers* 
make both oleic and stearic acids. Two other manufacturers make vegetable-oil fatty acids. 

SULPHONATED OILS, SULPHONATED FATTY ALCOHOLS: Six companies produce sulphon- 
ated oils, and four of those companies also produce sulphonated fatty alcohols. These companies 
specialise in the production of these materials for supply to the tanning and textile industries. 


INKS, ADHESIVES. POLISHES. LAUNDRY BLUE: In 1949-30 there were 127, and in 1948-49 there 
were 122. establishments wholly or mainly engaged in manufacture of one or more items of the 
categories of this group. Of the 122 establishments in 1948-49, 89 each employed up to 10 persons, 
19 each from 11 to 20 persons, 11 each from 21 to 50 persons, 2 each from 51 to lOO persons, and 1 
employed 109 persons; the establishments each employing from 5 to 20 persons collectively employed 
605 persons out of the group total of 1,152 persons. 


Inks 

PRINTING INKS, STENCILLING INKS, PRINTERS* ROLLER COMPOSITION: T\velve manufac- 
turers of printing inks, two of which each have establishments in two States, and five of which 
distribute in all States. The three principal manufacturers of printing inks are also printers 
furnishers (machinery and equipment), and each have overseas technical affiliations. Two recently 
established factories are each a branch of two prominent U.K, printing-ink manufacturers. 
Printers* roller composition is mainly made by four of the larger ink manufacturers, who also 
do most of the roller casting for the printing trade. 

WRITING INKS: Eleven manufacturers, of which at least three h^e overseas affiliations. Three 
of the companies make only inks intended for fountain-pen use. The larger rnanufacturers con- 
cerned particularly with office inks, school inks, etc., are also usually paste and mucilage manu- 
facturer! Two of the writing-ink makers also make drawing inks, and one makes showcard 

colours. 


Adhesives 

MUCILAGES PASTES: About 20 manufacturers, some of which make both mucilage and paste* 
some of which make paste and not mucilage. Several are inkmakers, and at least four are makers 
of industrial adhesives generally, including one of the major glue manufacturers. 

INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES: About 30 manufacturers, including some 

caced in manuUcture of rubber products and a company considerably engaged in the combining of 
fabrics and/or felt. Only a few manufacturers are concerned with industrial adhesives as the sole 

or major activity. 

Ahmit 90 manufacturers. Boot and shoe polishes are made by about 20 companies, of 

I! 

addition there are about 20 other companies which make polishes as a minor activity. 

or an approximation of the number of in manufacture of such products. (In official 

all manufacturers are wholly or mamly . major activity, are grouped 

statistics the actWit ^s, where carried 21 establishments so grouped; m 1948- 

miscellaneour sb., ’-class of statistics. -»mDloved from 11 to 20 persons, 5 each from 21 to 50 

49. 10 each - .pic up I® employed more than 105 persons, the latter 2 estab- 

r,sh“”u empfjyfni jSs’ou" of the gro„p‘^lo..l of 907 persons.) 
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LANOLIN: Mainly produced by one firm, which owns and operates plants for the recovery of 
wool grease from ihe scour effluent of three woollen mills, two being located in New South \\ales 
and one in Victoria. Most of the grease recovered from all three eslablishmonls is processed at 
the Victorian plant for the production of lanolin B.P. 

GUT; Surgical gut is made by three firms in Australia. There are seven makers of stringing gut. 
including one that is a subsidiary of the loading rubber^producls company in Australia. There is 
also one manufacturer of gut core for sheep-shearing machines. 


DISTILLED WATER: Several distillers; the principal commercial distillers (four of which are 
specialists in the activity) also engage in distributhm of their products in carboys to battery 
makers and service stations, silverers. pharmaceutical compounders and other industrial users, and 
in bottles for retail sale by garages, service stations, etc. Some breweries also sell distilled 
water in bulk. A few companies among the industrial users distil their own requirements. (The 
Commonwealth Scientific & Industrial Research Organisation has a plant for triple distillation of 
water for use in scientfic research.) 
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Part Two: Outline of- Capacity of Manufacturing Activities 


THE Anstraliaii iiiilusti y lias its |n*cscnt <lcvclti|)jia'jit partly 

Hiroiajli a natural grout li over a <'c)jn|»;u*atively long poriod. t>nt in mmh lariror 
nicasnrr tluougli t)ie acvoirratc il rc*s|uui>rs exartrd \>y tin* divorso iiupurati ves ol* tIjo 
W ar or 15):)!i-4r>. 


The industry may be said lo have originated 
in 1872 when the manufacture of sulphuric acid 
and superphosphate was first established. Dur^ 
ing the long period of slow and intermittent 
development which followed* the industry be- 
came established in several other major fields 
of activity. In the years immediately preceding 
1939, chemical manufacture in Australia had 
boon moving more swiftly towards increasing 
self-sufficiency, and plans made during this 
period were to a large extent responsible for 
the great increases in production and the 
variety of new manufacture which later took 
place. The enterprise and intense application 
called forth by the war produced rapid and 


spectacular development. The third phase of 
expansion lias occurred in the postwar period, 
during which most of the wartime achieve- 
ments have been carried forsvard and consoli- 
dated. and a considerable amount of new or 
extended manufacture has been undertaken or 
planned. 

The following account of the chemical and as- 
sociated industries is presented in two separ- 
ate sections: the first is designed to show the 
present extent of these industries in Australia; 
the second deals with items which are not as 
yet produced in Australia or arc only produced 
in limited quantity. 


EXTENT OF INDUSTRIES 


The following is a description of the chemical 
and associated industries in the major cate- 
gories of manufacturing activity at present car- 
ried on in Australia; it includes brief notes on 
the existing and projected production of the 
principal items within each group, the extent 
to which local demands are being met, together 
with appropriate references to methods of 
manufacture and use of raw materials. 

The classihcations adopted in the presenta- 
tion are to some extent necessarily arbitrary 
and are by no means exclusive; the inter-rela- 
tions of the chemical and associated industries 
are complex and, although there is a consider- 
able degree of specialisation, many manufac- 
turers are engaged in several fields of activity. 

The following is a tabulation of the main 
groups, sub-groups and principal products 
covered In the text which follows— 


CHEMICALS. GASES: CHEMICAL 

phahmaceutical 

CHEMICAL COMPOUNDS (net m. 

Sulphitfie Add. Chemical FertiUeerc, Ammeme 
Sulphur^ actd, superphosphate 
Ammonia, ammonium sulphate 
Potash fertiliser; sodium nitrate 
AtktlU and Chlorine 

^1 ^^^orine by electrolysis 
AUcahs by the Solvay ammonia-soda process 

Other Inorganic Adds and Chemicals 
Nitnc Acid 
Hydro^loric acid 
Sodium hypochlorite 
Potassium and sodium chlorates 
Ammonium chloride 
Zinc chloride 
Zinc sulphate 
Copper sulphate 

Hydrogen peroxide; sodium perborate 

^felSblc"'pf,cr^hlS!;“"' Phospha.es, 

Chromium chemicals 

pR^ic acid*'*"- 'hloride, chlorosul- 

Sediutn sulphate 
Sodium sulphite 

mca. 

Sodium UiiOfulphato 


Sodium sulphide 

Mognesium sulphate 

Aluminium salts (including alums) 

Bismuth salts 
Cadmium compounds 
Diatoniaceous hlier aid 
Industrial Gases (including Carbon Dioxide) 

Acetylene, hydrogen. n»Uogen. oxygen, nitrous 
oxide 

Carbon dioxide 

Coal-Tar DisiiUalion Products and Deriva* 

lives 

Benzene, toluene, xylenes 

Other coal-tar primary chemicaL 

Chlorinated pix^ucts 

Nitrobenzene and aniline; dipbcnylamine 

and anti-oxidants.: mercopto- 
bonzthiazule. mercaptobenzUharoW disulDhide 

xanlhates 

SynKThonol*’*' 

Calcium carbide: acetvlcno black 
Cal^i cyinamidc. dicyandiamide 
Car^n bisulphide: xanibatcs 

pcrchlorethylene. trichlorc- 

Methanol, formaldehyde 

Hexamine 

Ethanol 

Acetic acid 

Acetone 

Butyl alcohol, butyl acetate 
Lactic acid 
£thyl acetate 

Eihiw.h cUiylenc chemicals 
Methyl chloride 

Lanolin 

Wool-wax derivatives 

vcgciabJe and synthetic tannins 
Reag.nt Chamieals 
PlasUc InJermediUes 

moSlJlnc 


Polvvinyi chloride 
LeJlulosc acetate 
Polystyrene 
Synthetic resin glues 


ling powders 
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Coumarono-indcno resins 

Alkyd lesins 
Plasticisers 

Casein, rennet and lactic 
Explosives (IndiiSlrial) and Fireworks 

Explosives; detonators: fuse; sporting ammuni- 
tion 

Fireworks 

Insecticides. Fungicides. Weedicidcs. Pesticides 
Insecticidal sprays and powders 
Pyiethrum e.xlracts; D.D.T.; benzene hexa- 
chloride 

Nicotine sulphate 

Arsenical preparations: arsenious oxide 

N on • s pec i tic w eed k i lie rs 

Selective wecdicidcs 

Pcnlachlorophenol 

Chloropicnn 

Salieylanilide 

D.D.M. 

Essential Oils« Flavouring and Periumery Chemicals 
Eucalyptus oil and derivatives; other c&sential 
oils 

Flavouring chemicals 

Perfumery chemicals: essential oils, natural iso- 
lates, synthetic aromatics 
Pharmaceutical Chemicals 
Sulpha drugs 
Salicylic acid, aspirin 
Theobromine, catlcine; phenacetin 
Atropine alkaloids 
Phcnothiazine 
Penicillin, streptomycin 

Sera and vaccines; anti-allergic extracts: anti- 
venenes: insulin 
Chloramphenicol 
Prodavine: ami no -acridines 
Vitamins 

COMPOUNDED PHARMACEUTICALS, PROPRIE- 
TARY MEDICINES AND REMEDIES. AND VETE- 
RINARY PREPARATIONS 


COSMETIC AND TOILET PREPARATIONS 

PAINTS. VARNISHES, LACQUERS. PIGMENTS 
AND OTHER INGREDIENTS 

Paints, varnishes, lacquers, enamels, synthetic 
finishes 

Pigments: chrtnical colours; white lead; titanium 
dioxide; lead oxides; zinc oxide; iron oxides 
Nilro-celJuJose 

Driers: metallic soaps; naphthenates 
Synthetic resins 

VEGETABLE OILS 

Castor oil, dehydrated, sulphonatod 

Coconut oiL hydrogenated 

Maize oil 

Peanut oil 

Cottonseed oil 

Olive oil 

Sundowcr-seed oil 
Bapeseed oil 
Linseed oil 
Tung oil 

Candlenut oil; soya bean oil; sa/Ilower oil 

SOAPS. GLYCERINE. FATTY ACIDS, DETER- 
GENTS 

Soaps; candles 
Glycerine 

Stearinc. olein; fatly acids 
Fatty alcohols 

Surface -active preparations: synthetic detergents 
and wetting agents 

INKS. ADHESIVES, POLISHES, LAUNDRY BLUE 
Printing inks; printers’ roller composition 
Writing inks 
Mucilaite; pastes 
Industrial adhesives 
Polishes 
Laundry blue 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS. GASES: CHEMICAL FERTILISERS; EXPLOSIVES; PHARMACEU- 
TICAL CHEMICALS; CHEMICAL COMPOUNDS (not including PkarmaceuticaU. Veterinary and 

Toilet Preparations) 

ing little interstate trade. Owing to increasing 
demands for fertiliser manufacture and other 
purposes, additional plant is being built and 
planned in various States. Production in 1952, 
however, will be seriously reduced because of 
a shortage of imported sulphur. This will have 
a corresponding effect on the production of 
superphosphate. 

Production of SUPERPHOSPHATE was 
1,199,000 tons in 1938-39, then declined greatly 
during the war, but recovered in 1945-46 to ap- 
proximately the pre-war level and has since 
steadily increased, reaching 1,423,000 m 
1948-49, 1,483,000 tons in 1949-50 and 1,575,000 
tons in 1950-51. Productive capacity is b^ng 
raised to meet increased future demands. The 
necessary raw material supplies of rock phos- 
phate are imported from Nauru and various 
other Pacific Islands. 

In the pre-war period, AMMONIA and AM- 
MONIUM SULPHATE were produced in Aus- 
tralia almost entirely as coal by-products m 
steel and cas works. During the war, four 
Government SYNTHETIC-AMMONIA plants 
were established in addition to one previously 
erected by ICIANZ. 

Since 1946. equipment for the 
of ammonium sulphate has been >nst®ll^ in the 
four Government plants, each p ant being be 
signed for a maximum production of 12,000 

tons per annum of ammonium sulphate, in 

Lddilion. a £2.500.000 plant is being nsta led 
in Tasmania with an initial annual output of 
50.000 tons of this fertiUser. Production is ex 

Dected to commence in 1954. 

^ From a long-term point of view, rnaximum 

local production from all those rwOi^rS 

suffice to meet increasing Australian reg 

ments. However, if optimum '|t to 

obtained, it will be necessary, as m the past, to 

import supplementary quantities. 


Sulphuric Acid, Chemical Fertilisers, Ammonia 

The production of SULPHURIC ACID AND 
SUPERPHOSPHATE, which was first estab- 
lished in Australia in 1872, had expanded to 
considerable proportions prior to the 1939-45 
War. It is one of the largest chemical manu- 
facturing activities in this country. The pro- 
duction of the acid is almost entirely associated 
with that of superphosphate. In 1947-48, 91 
per cent, of the sulphuric acid produced was 
used in making chemical fertilisers— 63.5 per 
cent, for superphosphate and 7.5 per cent, for 
ammonia sulphate. 

SULPHURIC ACID is produced In twenty 
factories in Australia, many of which have two 
or more acid plants. Some plants are equipped 
to operate on brimstone only, some on local raw 
materials only, and the remainder can use 
either Most of the installations are chamber 
plants. In 1947-48. 57 per cent, of production 
of sulphuric acid was from imported brim- 
stone, the remainder being made from zinc con- 
centrates (18.5 per cent.), pyrite concentrates 
(22 per cent.) and spent oxide (2.5 per cent.). 
In view of the world situation in respect of 
diminishing sulphur supplies and the high dol- 
lar cost of brimstone imported from the Unit^ 
States of America, increasing attention is be- 
ing given in Australia to the utilisation of in- 
digenous sulphur-bearing minerals. An ex- 
ample of this is a new plant which is being in- 
stalled to use roaster gases from lead concen- 
trates. , . . 

Output of sulphuric acid declined during the 
war owing to abnormal conditions. Postwar 
production however has greatly increased, as 
shewn by the following figures expressed in 
monotons: 470.000 in 1938-39, 580.000 in 1948-49. 
612 000 in 1949-50 and 637.000 in 1950-51. Never- 
theless, in some States current production is 
unable to meet local demands in full, there be- 
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Production of ammonium sulphate rose from 

20.000 tons in 1938-39 to 53.000 tons In 1948-49. 

49.000 tons in 1949-50 and 57.000 tons in 1950- 
51. 

In regard to SODIUM NITRATE and 
POTASH FERTILISERS. Australia is depen- 
dent on imports. In recent years there has 
been some production of a potassium and 
sodium sulphate mixture from a State Govern- 
ment enterprise at Lake Chandler in Western 
Australia where there are deposits of alunite. 
but owing to technical difficulties and uneco- 
nomic operation, the works were recently 
closed down for an indefinite period. Imports 
of sodium nitrate were 7,173 Ions for 1948-49, 
13,416 tons for 1949-50 and 5,679 tons for 1950- 
51. Imports of potash fertilisers were 9.220 tons 
for I94M9 and 12,924 tons for 1949-50. 


Alkalis aud CkloriDe 

The production of CAUSTIC SODA and 
CHLORINE BY ELECTROLYSIS of salt was 
first established in Australia in Victoria in 
1919. During the 1939-45 War, ICIANZ in- 
creased the output from this plant and estab- 
lished a second electrolytic plant in a new 
factory in N.S.W,. which came into operation 
in 1944. Timbrol has recently installed an elec- 
trolytic plant in N.S.W. The overall supply 
of chlorine is still inadequate and ICIANZ has 
announced its intention of expanding plant 
capacities in both N.S.W. and Victoria. 

A pulp and paper manufacturing company 
in Tasmania operates an electrolytic plant for 
its own purposes. 

Of interest in this connection is a recent an- 
nouncement by the largest paper and paper- 
board manufacturing comoany in the Common- 
wealth of its intention to establish its own elec- 
trolytic pl^t for the production of caustic soda 
and chlorine. The company hopes to bring 
the plant into production within two years, and 
states that arrangements have already been 
made for the disposal of caustic soda surplus 
to its own requirements. 

The possibility of establishing a plant for the 
production of ALKALIS by the SOLVAY 
AMMONIA-SODA PROCESS, using salt re- 
covered by solar evaporation of sea water, had 
been investigated prior to the war, and a most 
important step in the development of the Aus- 
Iralian chemical industry was the erection by 
ICIANZ of a large alkali plant at Osborne, 
Australia, which came into operation in 
^40, producing CAUSTIC SODA. SODA ASH 
®^ARB0NATE op soda and CALCIUM 

I Australia has trebled its consumption of al- 
kalis in the past decade and these essentia! 
chemicals have been in seriously short suddIv 

I? In 1946 the duplication of 

he Osborne works was planned, providing a 
total productive capacity approaching 100.000 
tons a year. The project Is now nearing com- 
expected to cost over £24 mil- 

^0*“ 1948-49 totalled 
4,114 tons, and 12,202 tons were imported* pro- 
duction for 1949-50 was 11,613 tons'^and 3«^ 

Other Inorgaoie Add* utd Sells 


thetic ammonia from the production of am- 
monia sulphate would afford additional produc- 
tive capacity if required. 

HYDROCHLORIC ACID is mainly made 
frr>m electrolvtic hydrogen ant! clilorino. In 
terms of 100 per cent, acid, productio^n in- 
creased from 2,737 tons in 1938-39 to 3.425 tons 
in 1948-49 and 3.5U0 tons in 1949-50, but sup- 
plies are barely adequate. 

Ample supplies of SODIUM HYPOCHLOR- 
ITE are available, production in 1948-49 beinq 
417.681 gallons of 124 por cent, liquor and in 
1949-50 412,732 gallons. 

The production of POTASSIUM AND 
SODIUM CHLORATES was commenced during 
the war. Output of the first is sufficient for 
the demand and of the second, nearly so. 

Production of AI^IMONIUM CHLORIDE— 
largely used for galvanising and in dry bat- 
teries— was also begun during the war. Supply 
from the sole manufacturer is almost adequate, 
imports for the two years 1947-49 averaging 
125 tons a year, and those for 1949-50 being 
only 14 tons. 

Production of ZINC CHLORIDE increased 
from 278 tons in 1945-46 to 520 tons in 1948-49. 
but fell to 205 tons in 1949-50. All local pro- 
duction is in the form of a concentrated solu- 
tion, but there is also a demand for solid zinc 
chloride which is met by imports, those for 
1948-49 being 274 tons, for 1949-50 99 tons and 
for 19S0-51 67 tons. 


ZINC SULPHATE is produced in consider- 
able quantities which are sufficient to meet 
local requirements for agriculture, mining and 
other purposes. 

The manufacture of COPPER SULPHATE 
has been established for many vears and con- 
siderable quantities are produced. Plant cap- 
acity increased post-war and bv 1948-49 was 
approaching the demand for agVicultural and 
horticultural use and mineral flotation, imports 
having decreased as follows: 1946-47. 2 005 
tons; 1947-48, 516 tons: 1948-49. 226 tons. Local 
production has since declined owing to the cur- 
rent shortage of copper, and in 1949-50 copper 
sulphate imports rose to 1,541 tons: Imports for 
1950-51 were 1,366 tons. 


IDE are produced by the sole Australian manu- 
tacturer. whose productive caoacitv exceeds 

of' SODIUM 

PERBORATE by the same firm is limited bv 
the necessity to import American borax, 

development occurred in 1942-13 
with the commencement oI production of 

WolpgS?^^- Vela FOOD 

PHATES for water softening, dctcrcont anri 
degreasing purposes. acicrgent and 

regard to CHROhu™ CHFAIICALS 
been almost 

basic chromium sulphate liouor TVia ^ 

raw material sunnii^c nocessarv 


dioxide, sulphurvt 
CHLOROSULPHONIC 

taken during the war tI? 
quate .app,,.. of ,a,ph„, 



no 
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lion and of sulphnryl chloride for the textile 
industry. Chlorosulphonic acid is required for 
the production of the anti-dysenlorv drug sul- 
phaguanidine. 

SODIUM SULPHATE is produced in ade- 
quate quantities as the anhydrous chemical and 
Glauber's salt. Production of sodium sulphate 
increased from 1.607 tons in 1938-S9 to 8.332 
tons m 1948-49; production for 1949-50 was 7,131 
tons. 

Production of SODIUM SULPHITE is ade- 
quate to demand, much of it being produced 
from by-product material from the manufac- 
ture of synthetic phenol. 

Production bv the one existing manufacturer 
of SODIUM BISULPHITE and SODIUM AND 
POTASSIUM METABISULPHITES is handi- 
capped by the high local cost of alkalis, and 
these chemicals are also imported. 

SODIUM THIOSULPHATE is produced by 
two firms, in one instance as a by-product of 
the phenetidine stage in the manufacture of 
phenacetin. Output is insufficient for the de- 
mand. Imports for 1948-49 were 467 tons valued 
at £16,135. and in 1949-50 were 283 tons valued 
at £8.284. 

SODIUM SULPHIDE is produced in Aus- 
tralia only by ICIANZ. as a by-product liquor 
containing up to 40 per cent, sodium sulphide. 
Supplies are inadequate and substantial im- 
ports are necessary, as shown by the quantities 
brought in during recent vears. as follows: 
1946-47. 1.318 tons. £33.065; 1947-48. 2,920 tons. 
£112,161; 1948-49, 1,284 tons, £53.436; 1949-50, 
1,222 tons. £36.112. 

MAGNESIUM SULPHATE is produced in 
quantities which are almost sufficient to meet 
local consumption, comparatively little being 
imported. One of four producers in 1949 found 
its manufacture unprofitable and discontinued 
production. 

ALUMINIUM SALTS (including ALUMS) 
are produced in adequate quantities by the sole 
manufacturer. Local deposits of bauxite are 
used for raw material. 

BISMUTH SALTS are made in a wide range 
by one manufacturer. Local requirements ap- 
pear to be largely .satisfied, imports being small. 

CADMIUM SALTS are produced in sufficient 
quantity to satisfy requirements for electro- 
plating and certain other purposes. Imports 
are not significant. Cadmium pigments are 
made in Australia and are also imported. 

The production of DIATOMACTEOUS 
FILTER AID was begun during the war. Large 
quantities of this material are consumed in 
Australia. The market was previously sup- 
plied from the United States of America, and 
some high-grade material is still imported. 

Industrial Gases Hncluding Carbon Dioxide) 

The manufacture in Australia of compressed 
ACETYLENE, OXYGEN and NITROGEN for 
sale is soleiv in the hands of one controlling 
company which operates plants in most States 
of the Commonwealth. This company is one 
of the principal producers of HYDROGEN 
and markets hydrogen produced in other 
works. NITROUS OXIDE is also made by this 
company. Production of all these gases is 
adequate for present requirements. Argon 
and other rare gases are not produced in Aus- 
tralia. 

CARBON DIOXIDE in both solid and gase- 
ous forms is produced as a by-product from 
fermentation and also by the burning of coke 
(using potassium carbonate as an absorber), in 


four works devoted to the purpose, Supplies 
arc ample for all requirements. Production for 
1948-49 was 4,918 tons of solid carbon dioxide 
and 4.568 tons of gas; production for 1949-50 was 
4.714 tons of solid and 6.106 tons of gas. 

Coal and Coal-Tar Distillation Products and 
Derivatives 


BENZENE. TOLUENE and XYLENES are 
produced in Australia from the by-product re- 
covery coke-ovens of the iron and steelworks. 
To a smaller extent benzene and xylenes are 
also produced by the treatment of coal tar 
from gasworks. 

The chemical uses of benzene have greatly 
increased since the war, and production has 
been affected by coal shortages. Nevertheless, 
all industrial requirements are being met and 
about one million gallons a year are blended 
with petrol for fuel. 

Other coal-tar primary chemicals produced 
in Australia include CREOSOTE, CRESOLS, 
XYLENOLS, SOLVENT NAPHTHA. PHENOL, 
NAPHTHALENE. PYRIDINE. COUMARONE 
and COUMARONE-INDENE RESINS. 

The treatment of coal-tar chemicals was con- 
siderably extended during the war. and a fea- 
ture of post-war development in this field has 
been the manufacture of a number of CHLORI- 
NATED PRODUCTS. 

The manufacture of NITROBENZENE and 
ANILINE was undertaken by ICIANZ and 
Timbrol during the war. and production has 
been continued. ICIANZ also produces DI- 
PHENYLAMINE. 

During the later part of the war. ICIANZ 
commenced production of the wIdely-used 
rubber accelerator MERCAPTOBENZTHIA- 
ZOLE and the rubber antl-oxidant PHENYL- 
BETA-NAPHTHYLAMINE, both of which re- 
quire aniline for their manufacture. MER- 
CAPTOBENZTHI AZOLE DISULPHIDE is also 
made. 

RUBBER ACCELERATORS and ANTI- 
OXIDANTS of the xanthate type are produced 
in Australia. Imports for 1948-49 of rubber ac- 
celerators and anti-oxidants other than xan- 
thates were 288 tons valued at £90,025, and in 
1949.50 were 448 tons valued at £93,047. 

In 1942 a plant came into operation for the 
production of BETA-NAPHTHOL and 
PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE from naphthalene. 
Local supplies of phthalic anhydride have as- 
sisted Australian manufacturers of alkyd resins 
for surface coatings, and this chemical is ^so 
used in Australia for the production of DI- 
BUTYL and DIMETHYL PHTHALATES, 
which are used as plasticisers and which have 
continued in their war-time applications as in- 
sect repellents for protection against maUna 
and scrub-typhus. Local production of phthalic 
anhydride, however, falls far short of demand, 
140 tons valued at £33,473 having been 
in 1948-49, 543 tons valued at £90,697 in 1949- 
50 and 1,358 tons valued at £260.477 in 1950-51. 
Beta-naphthol is locally used in the purmcalion 
of zinc and also for the manufacture of the 

rubber anti-oxidant phenyl-beta-naphthyla- 

mine. 


5Bsic. Heavy and Other Organic Chemicals 
An important development in the basic or- 
ganic chemical industry in Australia was the 
»stabUshment by Monsanto and Timbrol during 
he war of two plants for the 
SYNTHETIC PHENOL from benzene. This nas 
•esulted in adequate supplies ® 
ocal manufacture of phenolic resins and 

noulding powders. 
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CALCIUM CARBIDE is produced in Aus- 
tralia at only one plant, which is situated at 
Electrona, Tasmania, where the necessary 
supply of cheap hydro-electric power is avail- 
able. The present capacity of this plant is in- 
sufRcfent to meet local requirements and sup- 
plementary quantities of carbide are imported, 
4,327 tons valued at £139,367 in 1048-49. 1.009 
tons valued at £26,610 in 1949-50, and 2,232 tons 
valued at £63,472 in 1950-51. 

Stops are at present being taken to increase 
the capacity of this plant. Hitherto, most of 
the carbide produced has been directed to the 
production of acetylene for use as fuel, a pro- 
portion being used from 1946 onwards for mak- 
ing acetylene black (mainly used in the manu- 
facture of dry batteries). However, the recent 
commencement of manufacture of polyvinyl 
chloride in Australia has added substantially to 
the demand, and since the production of this 
plastic is expected to increase considerably 
during the next few years the present level of 
demand will rise still further. 


There is a further aspect of carbide produc- 
tion in Australia, that of utilising acetylene for 
the manufacture of various chemicals, some of 
which are at present produced from alcohol or 
other raw materials. It has been estimated 
that carbide could be made at Blectrona on a 
greatly increased scale at a sufficiently low 
price for a chemical industry based on acety- 
lene to be established in Australia. 


The manufacture of CALCIUM CYAN- 
AMIDE and DICYANDIAMIDE was started 
by Timbrol during the war and developed for 
the manufacture of the anti-dysentery drug 
sulphaguanidine. Production of both these 
chemicals has now been discontinued owing to 
the high cost of carbide and the limited mar- 
ket for dicyandi amide. 

CARBON BISULPHIDE has been produced 
in Australia by one firm, ICIANZ, ^or many 
years. It is used by ICIANZ for the production 
of carbon tetrachloride. In addition to its ap- 

g lication as a fumigant and solvent, it is used 
y Timbrol for the manufacture of XANTH- 
ATES for mineral ore flotation and other pur- 
poses. Present supplies of carbon bisulphide 
are adequate, but when plans for the manu- 
facture of viscose rayon in Australia are ful- 

quantities will be needed and 
ICIANZ is already Uking steps to meet this 
future additional demand. 


An important development occurred in 194 
commencement of production b 
ICIANZ m New South Wales of chlorinate 

namely CARBON TBTRA 
PERCHLORETHYLENE ^ 
TRICI^ORETHYLENE. Carbon tetrachlorid' 
is produced m a technical grade for fire ex 
tmguishers and for solvent purposes, and in ; 

^ ^ sheep drench 
Perchlorethylene is used as an industrial sol 
vent and as an anthelmintic for sheep Tri 

cleaning^ degreasing and dr: 


METHANOL is produced at some of the s’ 
thetic-ammonia Plante and also at the charei 
iron works at Wimdowie, in Western Austra 
faupplies are supplemented by imports, larg< 

production of FC 
MALDEHYDE which is extensively used in 1 
manufacture of synthetic resins. 

produced in Austral 
requirements are now met bv i 

nrA^I J^ >nantifacture of phenolic a 

urea moulding powders. Imports for the ye^ 


194G-50 were as follows: 1946-47, 182 
£27 532 1947-4S. 151 tons. £29,844: 1948-49, 264 
tons. £50,978; 1949-50, 107 tons, £16,460. 

The extensive Australian sugar-cane industry 
makes possible the production of large quan- 
tities of ETHANOL (power and industrial al- 
cohol, methylated spirit), from molasses. De- 
mand is being met, but if the chemical uses 
of ethanol increase shortages may result. 

ACETIC ACID is produced in adequate quan- 
tities. The fermentation process introduced 
during the war has supplied the largest amount, 
and lesser quantities are produced from im- 
ported acetates, as a by-product of the manu- 
facture of aspirin, and recently from wood 
distillation. Two new sources, one of which 
is associated with a large-scale project by CSR 
for the production of cellulose acetate, are now 
provided by the synthetic manufacture of acetic 
acid from alcohol, and this has led to cessation 
of production by fermentation. 

Production of ACETONE from molasses by 
fermentation was commenced early in the war 
and the present output of the sole Australian 
manufacturer is sufficient to meet all require- 
ments. 

The production of BUTYL ALCOHOL by 
fermentation was established by the same firm 
during the war and BUTYL ACETATE was 
also manufactured. Output has never been 
able to meet requirements and substantial im- 
ports of both these chemicals have been neces- 
sary. 

The same firm has been engaged in the pro- 
duction of LACTIC ACID for many years and 
has supplied a major portion of the local de- 
mand for technical and edible grades. How- 
ever, the company recently abandoned manu- 
facture and lactic acid is no longer produced 
in Australia. Imports for 1948-49 were 14 tons 
valued at £3,013, and for 1949-50 were 59 tons 
valued at £9,594. 

ETHYL ACETATE has been produced in 
Australia for many years and output now 
appears to be adequate to requirements. 

ETHYLENE is manufactured in small quan- 
tities from alcohol, but its cost from this source 
is high. Other ethylene chemicals made in 
limited or small Quantities are ethvlene oxide, 
ethylene chlorhvdrin, ethvlene dichloride and 
some ethylene glycol esters. The oossibilitv of 
recovering ethylene from coke-oven gas has 
received attention, but nothing has eventuated 
so far. 


Hi /\usiraiia ot anaesthetic 
ether and ETHYL 

by one companv 
over thirty years ago. One or two other com- 
^mes have entered this field in recent years 

iLmTJs';'""’'"''''’' 

The manufacture of CHLOROFORM was 

tion in 1948-49 was supplemented bv imnoru 
in gallons, valued at £10%7: 

£nl932. ^ gallons valued at 


produced in ius.r^ha bv 

.S SBSS-isais S: ss 
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OF TARTAR and ROCHELLE SALT is in the 
hands of one company, which has been estab- 
lished in this field for many years and whose 
output meets most of the local demand for these 
chemicals, although some quantities are im- 
ported. Citric acid is made from imported 
calcium citrate. Local supplies of argol are 
insufiictent for the production of tartaric acid 
and cream of tartar, and are supplemented by 
imports of argols from Europe. 

There is one company in Australia which 
specialises in the production of CRUDE TAR- 
TARS from grape residues. It is located in 
South Australia. Seeds and skins are collected 
from various wineries and processed. Tartar 
settling on the sides of vats is also recovered. 

It was formerly the practice in wineries to 
allow the wine to settle, and the lees contained 
most of the tartar, but from 1932-34 it became 
the practice to handle wine as quickly as pos- 
sible, with consequent reduction of the tartar 
content of the lees. 

There may be scope for further enterprises 
of this type to become established in other 
wine-producing areas, such as the Hunter 
River district of New South Wales. 

The production of LANOLIN (to B.P. stan- 
dard) is mainly carried out by one firm, which 
processes wool grease recovered from a few 
woolscouring works. The local market is sup- 
plied and there is also an export trade. Ex- 
ports of lanolin for 1948-49 were 176 tons valued 
at £22,169, while in 1949-50 the quantity doubled 
to 358 tons, valued at £41,945. 

A development of interest has been the pro- 
duction by Elliotts of WOOL-WAX DERIVA- 
TIVES, such as cholesterol and wool-wax al- 
cohols. 

The only WAXES produced in Australia 
(other than wool-wax) are BEESWAX ^nd a 
small quantity of SUGARCANE WAX. The 
latter is recovered by only one firm, and efforts 
are being made towards greater production and 
improved quality, with the object of reducing 
to some extent tlie large imports of waxes, for 
some of which, such as candelilla, sugarcane 
wax is an effective substitute. 

The sole manufacturer of VEGETABLE 
TANNIN is located in Western Australia: the 
principal raw material used is the wood of the 
Wandoo tree (Eucalyptus redunca var. elata). 
The product contains 60 to 63 per cent, tannin, 
conforming closelv in analysis to extracts of 
oak and chestnut. Production is by no means 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the tan- 
ning industry, and large quantities of vege- 
table tannins are imported. Australian produc- 
tion of wattle bark (Acacia spp ) has declined 
markedly since the war, mainly because of 
shortage of labour. Action is being taken in 
Western Australia to increase production of 
tanning bark from the Mallet tree (Eucalyptus 
astringens). (See Chapter 3 for comment on tan- 
ning barks ) Three firms in Australia make 
SYNTHETIC TANNINS, but to what extent 
output satisfies demand is unknown. 

Reagent Chemicals 

A small number of firms in Australia pro- 
duce reagent chemicals to accepted standards 
of purity. The range manufactured is fairly 
extensive. 


PUsiic Intermediates 

Australian production of chemical inter- 
mediates lor the manufacture of plastics ex- 
panded swiftly during the war from very small 
pre-war beginnings. The post-war market pro- 
vided fur certain chemicals by the plastics in- 
dustry has been a most important factor in 
stabilising the development of basic chemical 
production in Australia. 

The local production of synthetic phenol from 
benzol and of formaldehyde from synthetic 
methanol provided the raw materials for the 
production of PHENOLIC RESINS and 
MOULDING POWDERS. These plastics are 
the ones most used in Australia, and local 
productive capacity is now able to meet the 
whole of the demand, which is about 4»D00 
tons a year. Cresol- and xylenol-formaldehyde 
resins are also manufactured. 

The major portion of the Australian demand 
for UREA RESINS and MOULDING POW- 
DERS is now met by local production from 
imported urea. MELAMINE RESINS and 
MOULDING POWDERS are also manufactured 
in Australia, the melamine being imported. 

An important development was the recent 
commencement of production by ICIANZ of 
POLYVINYL CHLORIDE, which is being in- 
creasingly used in Australia. Capacity is be- 
ing increas^ to achieve an output of 6,000 tons 
a year. 

An outstanding project is that of CSR for the 
production of CELLULOSE ACETATE for the 
manufacture of rayon and moulding powder 
for the first time in Australia. The total cost 
of the undertaking is estimated at £2J million. 
In addition to cellulose acetate, several organic 
chemicals, all at present imported and includ- 
ing acetic anhydride, will also be produced and 
production of both these and the plastic will 
eventually be sufficient to meet Australian re- 
quirements. The factory began producing 
acetic acid early in 1950. Completion of the 
project is expected in 1953. 

POLYSTYRENE has been very extensively 
used in Australia in recent years. At present 
it is whollv imported, but plans for its pro- 
duction in this country from imported styrene 
monomer have been announced by Monsanto. 


Other notable features of the development 
f the chemical side of the ^dustg' 

»clude the manufacture of SYNTHEllC 
ESIN GLUES, COUMARONE - INDENE 
ESINS. ALKYD RESINS-both glycerol 
hthalate and maleic 

Datings, and a wide range of PLASTIClSERb. 
mong which tricresyl and triphenyl phos- 
hates are notable exceptions: however, it is 
nderstood that the manufacture of tricresyl 
hosphatc is to begin shortly. 

CASEIN formaldehyde is produced in 
lustralia from locally made ^^^^NET CASEIN, 
upplies of which arc 48 

ver. began to decline considerably m 1947-4^ 
.ACTIC CASEIN is also made, be ng 'arfieiy 
ised for plywood glues; at present it is m short 

upply- 

The following is a statement of 
dastic intermediates for the year 1949 50— 
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IMPORTS: 

— tons 

Phenolic resins (indudints Phenol-, Crcsol-, onU 
XylorioMorniaJdehy<k* and Phenol-. Cicsol-. 

and Xylenol'Jurlurul resinsJ 200 

Alkyd resins, by type <including Phthahe- and 

Malcic-anhyande type) 

Orsanic nitrogen resins (Ammo rcsinsl (includ- 
ing Urea*, Thiourea-, Melamine- and Ami- 

linc-loriudidehyde i^sins) 

Other Condensation (thermosetting) plastics 
(including Ligmn plastics and iisler Gum 

Acrylic resins (including Poly methyl Meth- 
acrylate and other Methacrylate resins) o8 

Vinyl resins (including Polyvinyl-Chloride and 
Polyvinyl Chloridc-acetalc Copolymer rcsinsi 782 
Polyolefin and Polyaromatic resins, except Poly- 
styrene resins, including Polyethylene .. 2U 

Polystyrene resins 1060 

Miscellaneous polymerisation resins 7a 

Casein plastics — 

Other protein plastics 3 

Cellulose nitrate plastics 1 

Other cellulose plastics (including other Cellu- 
lose Esifv plastics and Ester plastics) 547 

Carbohydrate plastics except cellulose plastics — 

Imports of plastics materials in block, sheets, 
rods, tubes or similar basic forms, for the year 
1949-50 were as follows— 

IMPORTS: 1949-50 

tons 

Casein or containing Casein 210 

Celluloid 8 

Cellulose Acetate (except when suitable for use 

as wrapping paper) 69 

Other plastic moulding materials^ 

Pliable 387 

Non-pliablc 264 


Explosives (Industrial! and Fireworks 

The manufacture of industrial explosives in 
Australia is solely carried out by a subsidiary 
of ICIANZ which operates a group of factories 
producing explosives, fuse and ammunition. 
Products include NITRO-GLYCERINE EX- 
PLOSIVES, BLACK POWDER, FUSE POW- 
DERS and SAFETY FUSE, to meet require- 
ments for mining, quarrying, public works, 
etc.; also DETONATORS. PRIMING CAPS 
and SPORTING CARTRIDGES (SHOT GUN, 
RIM FIRE and CENTRE FIRE). The company 
recently completed a project, costing £500,000, 
modernising the manufacture of commercial 
explosives in Australia. FIREWORKS are pro- 
duced in Australia by a few small firms, but 
there are also substantial imports, mainly from 
the United Kingdom. Total imports for 1947- 
48, 1948-49 and 1949-50 were valued at £71,169, 
£225,979 and £149,518 respectively. 

(Manufacture of explosives and allied mate- 
rials, and the filling of ammunition, mines, 
pyrotechnic stores, etc., for the requirements of 
the Armed Services is almost entirely carried 
on in Australia within establishments owned 
and operated hy the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment specifically for that purpose.) 


ln9«:tlcldo«, Fungicides. Weedicides, Pesilcldee 

This group of manufacturing activities is 
reasonably well covered in Australia. 

There is considerable output of general our- 
pose insecticidal sprays and oowders for use 
against flies, mosquitoes, moths, silverfish. etc 

usually being PYRE- 
IHRINS (extracted from imported pyrolhrum 
D D.t (locally produced). Sprays 
for agricultural and horticultural use are nro- 

The production of D.D.T. was first begun in 
Australia to meet wartime needs. Plant wpaci- 
Ues have since been expanded and produ^ion 


is now adequate to meet demand. Another 
important insecticide — BENZENE HEXA- 
CHLORIDE— is also produced in Auslralui. 

Some newly-developed insecticides which 
have recently come into production oversea 
are not as yet manufactured in Australia. 
These include the “Pyrenone*' types (made by 
combining piperonyi compounds with pyre- 
thrum), chlorinated campnenes, ' Chlorclane ’, 
TEPP (tetraethyl pyrophosphate) and selective 
and systemic insecticides of the ‘Pestox 3 ' 
type, containing phosphorus in organic com- 
bination. 


NICOTINE SULPHATE (40 per cent.) was 
made by one firm in Australia for some years 
from waste tobacco, but production ceased in 
1949. Output was only a small fraction of local 
requirements, which at the present lime are 
estimated at 200,000 lbs. a year. Another com- 
pany cultivated Nicotiana rustica for the pro- 
duction of nicotine sulphate from 1946 to 1948, 
when the project was abandoned as un- 
economic. 

The manufacture of arsenical preparations 
(sheep and cattle dips, weed killers, etc.) has 
long been established in Australia, and the field 
is well covered. Until shortly after the war, 
Australian requirements of ARSENIOUS 
OXIDE had been met for many years by the 
large quantity produced as a by-product of 
gold mining at Wiluna in Western Australia. 
With the cessation of gold outout from this 
mine, local production of arsenic fell to negli- 
gible proportions and Australia is now depen- 
dent on imports, mainly from Sweden. 

Weedkillers of the non-specific type, such as 
SODIUM ARSENITE and CHLORATE pre- 
parations, are provided by local manufacture. 

The manufacture of SELECTIVE WEED!- 
CIDES has been established; examples are 
dinitro-orthocresol, phenoxyacelates. 2.4-D. and 
2.4.5-T. 

PENTACHLOROPHENOL is a product newly 
manufactured in Australia, having applications 
both as a general weed killer and as a pre- 
servative of wood and hides. CHLORO- 
PICRIN — the rabbit poison — is another new 
product. Both these chemicals are also im- 
ported. 

SALIC YLANILIDE was first produced dur- 
ing the war, being extensively used for the 
tropic-proofing of ServTce stores. It is now used 
m fungicidal preparations with special applica- 
tion to foodstuffs, 


to the fungicides manu- 
factured m Australia is D.D.M. (dichlorodi- 
hydroxdiphenyl methane). 


Chemrcal, ^ --vuunog and Perfumer 

lant to Australia, and several firms are Pn 

fhlse^io"th.. considerable, althougl 

ovJr America have de 

S distilleries the various type- 

Sargis? -sf 

lavender femo^ boronia, 
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considerable quantities of peppermint oil of 
\ arlous grades are imported, total imports for 
1948*49 being 30,241 lbs. valued at £54.008, and 
for 1949-50 30,390 lbs. valued at £86,544. 

A considerable range of FLAVOURING 
CHEMICALS is produced in Australia, many of 
them being made from imported materials. 

PERFUMERY CHEMICALS-^essentlal oils, 
natural isolates and synthetic aromatics — are 
produced in Australia by a small number of 
firms, but the range in each category is limited 
and they are used in perfume manufacture 
mainly for preparations of the cologne type. 
These locally -produced raw materials are, how- 
ever, used to a considerable extent for the 
perfuming of soaps, cosmetics and toilet pre- 
parations manufactured in Australia. Although 
the Australian bottled-perfume industry in 
itself does not offer great scope to local manu- 
facturers of perfumery chemicals to increase 
their range of products or to engage in the 
compounding of perfume concentrates, never- 
theless progress has been made in this direc- 
tion, and there is likely to be further develop- 
ment in this field. 

Pharmaceutical Chemicals. Drugs. Vaccines, 
etc. 

Considerable developments occurred in this 
field of manufacture in Australia during the 
war. Some of them were wartime projects 
only, but the production of many important 
items has been maintained. 

The manufacture of SULPHA DRUGS on a 
large scale was undertaken to meet wartime 
needs, Monsanto is at present producing a 
range of these drugs, largely from imported 
intermediates. 

The manufacture of ASPIRIN (acetyl salicylic 
acid) from imported salicylic acid had been 
established in Australia for many years prior 
to the war. In 1941 the manufacturing com- 
oanv commenced the production of SALI- 
CYLIC ACID from phenol. Acetic anhydride, 
the other necessary raw material, continues to 
be imoorted, but its manufacture is projected 
by CSR. 

Production of THEOBROMINE, CAFFEINE 
and PHENACETIN was commenced in a new 
factory in South Australia early in the war, and 
the manufacture of these drugs still continues. 
Output, however, does not fullv satisfy require- 
ments. Imports of theobromine 1948-49 

were valued at £5.135, and for 1949-50 £6.559. 
Tmoorts of caffeine in 1948-49 were U tons, 
valued at £6.956 and in 1949-50 were 24 tons, 
valued at £9,703. Imports of j^benacetin m 

1948- 49 were 90 tons valued at £69.488, and in 

1949- 50 were 36 tons valued at £26,168. 
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An achievement in wartime drug manufac- 
ture was the production of the related alkaloids 
of the ATROPINE GROUP from native species 
of the shrub Duboisia. The manufacture of 
these drugs has been continued up to the pre- 
sent. 

A development of value to Australia’s sheep- 
growing Industry is the local manufacture by 
ICIAN2 of the anthelmintic PHENOTHIA- 
ZINE, production of which began during the 
war. 

The manufacture of PENICILLIN was under- 
taken by Commonwealth Serum Laboratories 
at Melbourne in 1944. Production has been 
continued on a permanent basis, but is not yet 
meeting local demands, 507,203 million Oxford 
Units, valued at £213,800, having been imported 
in 1948-49 and 1,159,396 million O.U. valued at 
£364,840 in 1949-50. Small quantities of another 
anti -biotic — STREPTOMYCIN— have been 
made. 

This government-owned organisation also 
produces a wide range of SERA and VAC- 
CINES for human and veterinary use, includ- 
ing sufficient of the anti-tuberculosis vaccine 
B.C.G. to supply the needs of Australia and 
New Zealand. Other products are ANTI- 
ALLERGIC EXTRACTS and ANTI-VENENES 
for snake-bite. 

Biological products for veterinary use^— anti- 
toxins, sera, vaccines — are also made by several 
private firms. 

Commonwealth Serum Laboratories first pro- 
duced the hormone INSULIN in 1923, and out- 
put is still expanding, but has not yet over- 
taken the demand, 63,647,480 International 
Units, valued at £34,853, having been imported 
in 1948-49, and 64.679,011 I.U, valued at £48,721 
in 1949-50. 

The manufacture of CHLORAMPHENICOL 
is a recent development by Monsanto in con- 
junction with Parke, Davis & Co. Ltd. 

In the field of antiseptics, the production of 
PROFLAVINE began in 1942, and in post-war 
years the AMINO-ACRIDINES have been 
manufactured. 

VITAMINS produced in Australia are 
ascorbic acid (C) and nicotinic acid (P-P). Oil 
containing a high concentration of vitamin A 
is extracted from shark livers. The value of 
vitamins and vitamin powders imported in 
1948-49 was £51.303, and in 1949-50 was £118.045. 

The BARBITURATE DRUGS are not made 
in Australia. The value of imports in 1948-49 
of unspecified hypnotic and narcotic drugs 
(other than cocaine, opium and its derivatives) 
was £24.901, and in 1949-50 was £25,575. 


COMPOUNDED 


PHARMACEUTICALS. PROPRIETARY MEDICINES AND REMEDIES. AND 

VETERINARY PREPARATIONS 


The value of imports in 1948-49 of unspecified 
pharmaceutical preparations, drugs and medical 
preparations (excluding patent and proprietary 
medicines, etc., and also excluding quinine and 
anv drugs or pharmaceuticals referred to in 
preceding paragraphs), totalled £441,187, and in 
1949-50 totalled £415,452. 

The value of production in Australia 
during 1948-49 of PROPRIETARY MEDICINES 
(liquids, ointments, pills, tablets, powders and 
galenicaU) totalled £5,994,000, and for 1949-50 
totalled £6,717,938. 


'he value of imports in 1948-49 of 
1 proprietary medicines, drugs and medicinal 
•parations (except aspirin tablets) was 
;9.134, and in 1949-50 was £629,884. 
VETERINARY PREPARATIONS (mostly 
mrietary lines) are compounded m Austral^ 
•tly from imported materials and partly 
those locally produced {e.g.. 

3.T., B.H.C.. phenothiazene, "‘cotme sulph 
copper sulphate, carbon tetrachloride, e^^. 
1 products must be registered with State De 

rtments of Agriculture, which assist in mam 
ning quality. 
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COSMETIC AND TOILET PREPARATIONS 


This industry is well developed and firmly 
established in Australia. Local consumption 
has increased considerably above pre-war 
levels, and has been accompanied by a marked 
increase in local production. The competitive 
position of Australian manufacture in regard 
to imports has been improved by the transfer- 


ence of foreign firms to this country. The value 
of production in Australia during 1048*49 of 
toilet preparations (cosmetic creams and lo- 
tions. dentifrices, hair preparations, face and 
talc powders, lipstick, rouge, toilet and shaving 
soaps, toilet lanoline) toUUed £5,372,000. and 
for 1949-50 totalled £6,235.666. 


PAINTS. VARNISHES. LACQUERS. PIGMENTS AND OTHER INGREDIENTS 


At the outbreak of war, there was already 
established in this industry in Australia a well- 
organised and highly efficient group of manu- 
facturing plants. The expansion of the industry 
since then has been progressive and consistent, 
despite shortages of certain raw materials 
which have occurred during the intervening 
years. In the post-war period many small firms 
have entered the industry, and there has been 
considerable extension by established firms, 
new factories having been erected in many 
States and new equipment installed. Several 
prominent manufacturers are currently com- 
pleting programmes of expansion. The field is 
now hignly competitive, and it would seem that 
a stage has been reached where productive 
capacity is ample. 

The remarkable growth of the industry is 
well illustrated by the great increases in the 
production of major items between 1938-39 
and 1948-49. Production of PAINTS (oil and 
ready mixed) increased by 76 per cent, from 
2,097,306 gal. to 3,695,583 gal., VARNISHES 
for sale by 73 per cent, from 537.110 gal. to 
928,799 gal, nitro-cellulose LACQUERS by 44 
per cent, from 576,276 gal. to 829,971 gal. 
ENAMELS by 280 per cent, from 191.671 gal. 
to 727,953 gal. and SYNTHETIC FINISHES 
by 171 per cent, from 364,245 gal. to 988,586 
gal These increases total approximately 
3.404.000 gal.^^uivalent to an overall rise of 
90 per cent. 

Associated with this expansion of finished 
products has been the development of the local 
manufacture of raw materials consumed by 
the industry. 

A wide range of basic PIGMENTS is made 
in Australia, the only outstanding exception 
being lithopone. A recent development was 
the establishment of an additional plant to 
produce CHEMICAL COLOURS comprising 
both inorganic and organic pigments; these 
have been made in Australia for some time 
to a limited degree, but imports remain con- 
siderable. 

WHITE LEAD has been made in Australia 
for many years by two paint manufacturers 
using the old corrosion or Dutch process; one 
of these firms is believed to have recently 
adopted another process. Adequate productive 
capacity for this material has now been as- 
sured by the establishment of a new firm spe- 
cialising In producing white lead by a modern 
precipitation process. The new factory com- 
menced production in the middle of 1949 Aus- 
Irahan production for 1949-50 of white lead for 
sale totalled 8,328 tons valued at £583,686 


An event of importance in the field of pig- 
ment manufacture was the establishment of a 
factory in Tasmania for the production of 
TITANIUM DIOXIDE for the first lime in Aus- 
tralia. The plant came into operation in Janu- 
ary, 1949, with a declared target output of 

I , 800 tons a year initially, rising to approxi- 
mately 3,500 tons by about 1952. The type of 
titanium dioxide produced is rutile, the raw 
material used being ilmenite from India. The 
anatase variety is entirely imported. The mar- 
ket for titanium pigments has grown rapidly 
during the last decade, and supplies through- 
out the world cannot meet demands. Austra- 
lian imports for 1948-49 were 1.339 tons valued 
at £222,419, and for 1949-50 2,203 tons valued at 
£336,637. 

The manufacture of LEAD OXIDES is 
largely associated with the paint industry'. Pro- 
duction includes litharge, lead and battery 
oxide. Output of red lead for 1948-49 was 3,207 
tons, valued at £163,736. 

ZINC OXIDE is produced by several firms, 
mainly in New South Wales, in various grades. 
While manufacturing capacity is adequate, 
supplies are restricted by ‘limited local alloca- 
tions of zinc. The paint and rubber industries 
are the major consumers of zinc oxide. Pro- 
duction for sale was 12,390 tons in 1948-49. and 

II, 620 tons in 1949-50. 


The production of SYNTHETIC IRON OXIDE 
has recently been commenced bv one firm in 
Australia. To what extent cutout will satisfy 
demand is unknown. Imports of iron-oxide 
pigments for 1948-49 were 1,472 tons valued 
at £77,392. and for 1949-50 were 2,116 tons 
valued at £87,071, but this item would Include 
other varieties of iron-oxide pigments, such as 
ochr«, siennas, and perhaps umbers, in addi- 
tion to the synthetic type. 

Lacquer grades of NITRO-CELLULOSE are 
made by ICIANZ (also making nitrocellulose- 
^ted leathercloth). SuppUes are believed to 
be adequate. 

for DRIERS is well covered, 
^veral firms manufacture METALLIC SOAPS 
(mainly stearates of aluminium, calcium lead 

bv Although chieftv used 

by the paint mdustry. some have other a'pplica- 

"PP®*’- lead, manganese and 
^.r L "“Pf^j'enate is extensively used 

for rot-proofing wood and fabrics. 

Siwial grades of SYNTHETIC RESINS are 
Pw >."«>n)oraUon in surface coatingV 

^HLe'S^ " adequate"^" 


VEGETABLE OILS 


^PorUnt of these 
oils are produced in Australia, some from im- 

KS? iS’n.” ""*• ““ •»»“ 


have been successful test^ 
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Will be able to produce its own requirements 
of castor beans depend on economic harvestini*- 
DEHYDRATED CASTOR OIL is manufactuicd 
as a tuni*-oil subslilulo. SULPHONATED 
CASTOR OIL is also produced. 

COCOKUT OIL is produced in various grades 
from imported copra. Some of the oil is hydro- 
genaled. 

MAIZE OIL, a by-product of maize-starch 
manufacture, is produced from locally-grown 
maize. Prevailing high prices for maize have 
restricted the output of the oil. 

The growing of peanuts is a valuable pri- 
mary industry, located in northern Australia, 
but only limited quantities of PEANUT OIL 
are extracted. 

Limited quantities of COTTONSEED OIL 
are derived from the small cotton-growing in- 
dustry in Queensland, and also from the treat- 
ment of imported seed. 

Australia produces a portion of its require- 
ments of OLIVE OIL* from locally grown 
olives. Plans are in hand to increase the cul- 
tivation of olive trees. 

A new product in the field of vegetable oil 
production in Australia is SUNFLOWER-SEED 
OIL. which has been developed largely in re- 
sponse to the general shortage of edible vege- 
table oils in Australia. So far this oil has been 
mostly produced from imported seed, but steps 
are being taken to place sunflower cultivation 
on a commercial basis in Australia. The use 
of the oil is not restricted to edible purposes, 
and some of that produced is used in the manu- 
facture of paints. It also has other industrial 
applications. 

RAPESEED OIL is produced mainly from 
imported seed. 

The production of LINSEED OIL from im- 
ported seed has been established in Australia 
for manj' years. A most important post-war 
development was the growing of Unseed in Aus- 
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tralia, which is now well established. Serious 
shortages of linseed oil have occurred in recent 
years, and it is hoped that Australia will even- 
tually become sclf-sufiicient in respect of lin- 
.seed supplies. Seed has been sown in several 
Stales, but New South Wales and Queensland 
have by far the largest acreages under crop. 

A small amount of TUNG OIL is produced 
from locally grown nuts, but Australia is 
mainly dependent on imported oil and that ex- 
pressed from imported nuts. It has been shown 
that the tung tree can be grown satisfactorily 
in the North Coast district of New South 
Wales, and efforts have been made, so far with- 
out much success, to stimulate the cultivation 
of tung trees. In 1948-49 the quantity of tung 
oil imported into Australia (mainly from China) 
was 347,286 gallons, valued at £248,210, and in 
1949-50 264,935 gallons valued at £215,686. 

Largely in response to the acute shortages of 
linseed oil which occurred a few years ago, 
various other vegetable oils have come into 
prominence in Australia as possible substitutes. 
CANDLENUT OIL. the nearest equivalent to 
linseed oil, has been commercially produced, 
mainly from imported nuts, there being con- 
siderable difficulties associated with the collec- 
tion of nuts from native trees growing in north- 
ern Queensland. Cultivation of the SOYA 
BEAN has not as yet been successfully under- 
taken in Australia, and production of the oil has 
been mainly experimental. Experiments have 
been carri^ out with the growing of SAF- 
FLOWER, but prospects for the commercial 
production of the oil from locally grown seed 
have not yet been realised. 

Statistics of production of vegetable oils are 
not recorded for all of the foregoing items, 
those for 1949-50 comprising the following: 
coconut oil (refined) 4.602 tons, linseed oil 
3,657.972 gal., olive oil 6.286 gal., peanut oil 
226,697 gal. 


SOAPS, GLYCERINE, FATTY ACIDS, DETERGENTS 


The Australian soap industry is well estab- 
lished. and all requirements arc fully met. Pro- 
duction covers all varieties, the quantities pro- 
duced in 1949-50 being as follows: household 
soaps 29,966 tons, toilet soaps 13,388 tons, 
shaving soaps and creams 450 tons, shampoos 
459 tons, laundry flakes and chips 2.583 tons, 
industrial soap (including soap produced by 
woolscouring establishments for their own use) 
3,996 tons, industrial flakes and chips 384 
tons, sandsoap 2.249 tons, soft soap 978 tons, 
liquid soap 4.225 tons, soap extracts and pow- 
ders 34.892 tons, cleansing and scouring pow- 
ders 3,119 tons. 

Candles are produced by the industry in 
sufficient quantity to satisfy the demand, pro- 
duction for 1949-50 being 1.062 tons. 

A most imnortant chemical by-product of the 
industry is GLYCERINE. Production has fluc- 
tuated during the post-war period, but output 
for 1948-49 was substantially raised above that 
for the previous years, production of refined 
glycerine for sale being 3.155 Ions, and for 
1949-50. 3,346 tons. Nevertheless, the present 
supply in relation to demand is believed to be 
inadequate. 

The industry is also a large oroducer of 
STEARIC and OLEIC ACIDS, although these 
materials are also produced by manufacturers 
outside the soap industry. 


FATTY ACIDS are also produced in Aus- 
tralia from coconut and linseed oil. 


FATTY ALCOHOLS are made by several 
firms in Australia from imported raw mate- 
rials. An example is cetyl alcohol made from 
imported sperm oil. 


Quantities of various SURFACED- ACTIVE 
PREPARATIONS, embracing SYNTHETIC 
DETERGENTS and WETTING AGENTS, are 
produced in Australia. They are mostly used 
for special purposes. Sulphonated oils and 
sulphonated fatty alcohols have particular 
application to the tanning and textile trades, 
and several firms specialise in their produc- 
tion. Other preparations arc compounded, 
some having an alkyl aryl sulphonate base such 
as sodium dibutvl naohthalene sulphonate. 
Compounded detergents containing soluble 
phosphates are manufactured in quantity for 
industrial cleaning. 


However, local oroduction of surface-active 
gents does not cover the extensive range 
lanu factored overseas, and several prepara- 
ons are imported. Non-ionic detergents are 
ot as yet manufactured in Australia. 
f soap substitutes and compounded 
ents for 1948-49 amounted to 516 tons valued 
t £64,006. and for 1949-50 388 tons valued at 

56.701. 
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SvnlhcUc detergents, owing to their cost, are Australia for general purposes, as long as there 

unlikely to become competitive with soap in is a good supply of cheap tallow in this country. 


INKS. ADHESIVES. POLISHES 


There has been significant development in 
PRINTING INK manufacture in Australia in 
the post-war period. The pre-war manufac- 
turers. although few in number, were already 
supplying most of the needs of the printing 
industry; imports were mainly of special 
grades, particularly metallic inks. Increased 
demand and the desire of the printing industry 
for inks of even higher performance encour- 
aged the larger of the established manufac- 
turers to consolidate their position by expan- 
sion. and. in two instances, by association with 
prominent overseas manufacturers. In addi- 
tion, two leading U.K. printing-ink manufac- 
turers recently established factories in Aus- 
tralia, one of them in association with its Aus- 
tralian agents. 

The production of printing and lithographic 
ink in 1943-49 was 10.2 million lbs., valued at 
£339.191, and in 1949-50 was 11.7 million lbs. 
valued at £1,039,366, compared with 1933-39 pro- 
duction valued at £370,949 (quantity sUlistics 
were not available in 1933-39). Imports for 
1948-49 were valued at £96,724, and exports at 
£12,342; imports for 1949-50 were valued at 
£49,637 and exports at £9,129. 

PRINTERS’ ROLLER COMPOSITION valued 
at £18,650 was made in 1948-49, compared with 
£19,290 in 1938-39. Imports and exports were 
negligible. Most of the composition made is 
us^ by the makers (mainly four of the major 
inkmakers) in re-making of press rollers as a 
trade service to the printing industry. 

Imports of WRITING INK have been larger 
of recent years than previously. A shortage 
of bottles in Australia, together with the de- 
mand for certain overseas brands of ink asso- 
ciated in advertising with certain fountain pens 
contributed to increased imports, which in 
1948-49 were valued at £30,006, and in 1949-50 
were valued at £16,132, compared with £9,660 
in 1933-39. The value of writing and drawing 
inks produced in Australia in 1946-49 was 
£100, 6te, compared with £34.020 in 1933-39; ex- 
ports were valued at £6,610 in 1943-49 and 
£5,680 in 1949-50. Since 1948-49, the manufac- 
ture in Australia of some popular brands of 
ink formerly imported has become well estab- 
lished. 

Capacity for manufacture of DRAWING and 
SHOWCARD INKS, POSTER COLOURS, 
STAMP-PAD INKS, DUPLICATING INKS, 


appears to have been sufficient to meet demand 
for lines of ordinary commercial standard. 
HIGH-GRADE ARTISTS* COLOURS, however, 
□re practically all imported. A major Euro- 
pean firm manufacturing poster colours, artists’ 
colours, writing and duplicating inks, is now 
establishing itself in Australia in the manufac- 
ture of poster colours and certain stationery 
lines. 

MUCILAGE and PASTE production in 1948- 
49 was valued at £20.250 and £37,650 respec- 
tively. 

Production of INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES 
and CEMENTS (excluding those made within 
the rubber industr>’) was 78,784 cwt. in 1949-50 
and 111,750 cwt. in 1948-49, compared with 
62.600 cwt, in 1945-46 (the first year for which 
quantity statistics were collected). 1943-49 out- 
put was as follows^ 

PRODUCTION: 394$-4D 



cwt, 



Powdered adhesives . . . . 

.. .. 28.600 

M8.913 

Semi-Uquid adhesives . . . . 

.... 27.185 

87,990 

Liquid adhesives 

.. .. 32.890 

160,176 

Other adhesives 

.... 23.080 

51.600 

Total 

.. .. 111,735 

£416,682 


The output of POLISHES in Australia has kept 
up with demand to the extent that the quantity 
of Imports in 1948-49 is less than in 1938-39, and 
total production and exports are much higher. 
The following table compares production, im- 
ports and exports for 1938-39 with 1948-49— 


PRODUCTION: 

1938-39 

1948-49 

Automobile polish 

Floor wax (solid) 

Wax and polish (liquid) 

Brass polish 

P^lmilu^c polish 

Bool and shoe polishes and dress- 
ing 

Stove polish 

Silver oolish . . 

TTTRT 

170.726 

31.384 

76.426 

3.479 

259,236 

61.538 

SSOT 

371.454 

130.813 

58,609 

8.888 

409.595 
65,420 
18 94.^ 

Total produclion 

£616.956 

£1.114.563 

IMPORTS: 

1938 -99 

1946-49 

rjoor and lumiture polish (oils 

and pastes) 

Boot and shoe polish 

Inks, stains and paints for leather 
Knife, metal and stove solishes 

inlal tmrv>r»« 

£4.079 

1.295 

4.842 

11.519 

£2,307 

198 

4.220 

10.076 

EXPORTS: 

141. 400 

1938-39 

£16,821 

1948-49 

boot and shoe polish and dress- 
ine 

£21.616 

£85.532 


MAJOR DEPICIENCIES IN MANUFACTURE 


This section is intended to indicate the pre- 
sent major deficiencies or gaps in the Austra- 
lian chemical and associated industries and 
gives separate treatment to certain chemical 
materials which are not produced in Australia 
or are made to only a limited extent and which 
might perhaps with advantage be manufac- 
tured in this country by new or existing enter- 
prise. 

The criteria adopted for the inclusion of an 
Hem in this section are that the material in 
question is either not manufactured in Aus- 
or is produced to only a small degree, 
import values are significant. 
DYESTUFFS are not included, since it seems 


to be generally acknowledged that the absorp 

^ Australian market is ia 

sufficient to jusWy the esUblishment here o) 

chemical industry. Never 
theless. ^ere may prove to be some scooe foi 
the production m this country of a limited 

Tt^^a intermediates and synthetic dye- 
stuffs, and this aspect should not be overlook^ 

viiable LVt, “sled arc 

tton wtoWK** capitalisa. 

t|on. whde others occupy an intermediate posi- 
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It is d«?sirabie to emphasise that whether 
ll^ese superhcially apparent opportunities for 
new enterprise could actually be sustained as 
affording favourable prospects could only be 
determined by a comprehensive investigation 
of each project and an exhaustive assessment 
of all the economiCv technical and other factors 
involved. 

The items are arranged for convenience in 
alphabetical order and are as follows — 

Activated carbon 
Barium salts 

Bromine, bromides and bromates 
Carbon black 

Cyanides (of calcium* potassium and 
sodium) 

Formic and oxalic acids 

H yd r o s u Iph i tes 

Lecithin 

Lithopone 

Liver extracts 

Mercury salts 

Nickel salts 

Potassium carbonate and potassium 
hydroxide 
Saccharin 

Sulphur (elemental) 

Tetraethyl lead 
Urea 

Activated Carbon 

Activated carbon was produced in Australia 
during the war under an agreement with the 
patentees of the particular process used. The 
raw materials were coconut shells and peach 
stones. In accordance with the terms of the 
agreement, the plant was dismantled at the 
end of the war and this country has since been 
dependent on imports. These have declined 
over recent years, while the relative monetary 
value of the material has greatly increased, as 
shown below — 
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dency or level of demand, inasmuch as the re- 
charging of filters to replace exhausted mate, 
rial and the installation of new plants may 
periodically result in sudden increases in re- 
quirements. 

Barium Sails 

There are deposits of good-quality barytes in 
several parts of Australia* but not withstand- 
ing the ready availability of the necessary raw 
material and the expenditure of considerable 
sums on investigation of methods of manufac- 
lure, there is as yet no production of barium 
salts in Australia. 

Imports for four post-war years are set out 
below. It must be admitted that their total 
monetary value is not very great and it may 
be that this taken in conjunction with possible 
difficulties of manufacture would make the pro- 
duction of barium salts in Australia an un- 
economic proposition. 


IMPORTS: 



tons 

— r- 

Barium carbonate — precipitated: 

1946-47 

51 

1,101 

1947-48 

. 299 

7.974 

1948-49 

. 146 

4,727 

1949-50 

69 

3.033 

Barium chloride: 

1946.47 

. 100 

4,414 

1947-48 

. 104 

4,943 

1948-49 

. 88 

4,624 

1949-50 

. 105 

4,890 

Barium sulphate: 

1946-47 

. 168 

4,689 

1947-48 

69 

2,117 

1948-49 

41 

2,209 

1949-50 

. 141 

4,349 

Barium salts, n.e.i.: 

1946-47 

25 

1,039 

1947-48 

19 

793 

1948-49 

8 

1,513 

1949-50 

9 

620 

Total barium salts: 

1946-47 

. 344 

11,243 

1947-48 

. 491 

15,827 

1948-49 

. 283 

13.073 

1949-50 

. 324 

11,892 


IMPORTS; 

tons £ 


1946- 47 313 14.744 

1947- 48 74 8,119 

1948- 49 54 12,056 

1949- 50 75 10.576 


Activated carbon is used in Australia for de- 
colourising wine* solvent recovery, clarification 
of honey, purification of oils, chemicals, etc. 

The import figures quoted above may not 
give a reliable indication of the general ten- 


Bromine. Bromides and Bromates 

None of these chemicals are as yet produced 
in Australia. The recovery of bromine from 
salt bitterns and the production of bromides 
and bromates have been considered, but noth- 
ing has so far eventuated. 

Imports of bromine are inconsiderable* but 
appreciable quantities of potassium and other 
bromides and bromates are imported, as shown 
below— 


Potassium 

IMPORTS: Bromate 

Ions £ 

1946- 47 7 2,077 

1947- 48 2 

1948- 49 10 4,715 

1949- 50 0 

Carbon Black 

The possibility of manufacturing this impor- 
tant material in Australia has received con- 
siderabic attention, but at present there are no 
known plans for its production in this country. 
Supplies are imported from the United States 
of America. 

In view of the importance of carbon black 
to the rubber industry and of the large dollar 
expenditure involved in its importation, the 
establishment of the manufacture of this mate- 
rial in Australia is a matter of considerable 
consequence. 

Carbon black is not recorded as a separate 
item in Commonwealth import statistics, but is 
included with other black pigments. However, 


Potassium 

Bromide 

Bromates and 
Bromides n.e.i. 

Total, Bromates 
and Bromides 

ions t 

tons 


tons i 

36 11,430 

16 

5.605 

61 19.112 

63 17.101 

35 

16.718 

100 34.619 

41 12,406 

17 

12,198 

68 29,319 

36 10.617 

15 

9*919 

57 23.996 


it is considered a reasonable assumption that 
imports under this heading from the United 
States of America consist entirely of carbon 
black. This is confirmed by the fact that the 
quantity of carbon black (so specified) cleared 
by the Department of Trade and Customs dur- 
ing 1948-49 coincides with the quantity recorded 
under black pigments as being imported from 
the United States of America in the same year. 
Imports from America under this heading for 
the post-war years were as follows— 
IMPORTS: 

tons 

1945-46 

1947.48 2*278 

1948- 49 

1949- 50 - 


£ 

310.221 

384.770 

406.410 

509*023 

542*497 
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IID 


The main uses of carbon black in Australia 
are assessed as follows — 

Rubber industry — approximately 90 per 
cent. 

Prmtei*s* ink — approximately 6 per cent. 

Paint industry — approximately 2 per cent. 

MiscellaneouS'^approximatcly 2 per cent, 
(stove polish, gramophone records, car- 
bon paper, stencil inks, etc.). 

Australia is deficient in indigenous raw 
materials for the manufacture of carbon black, 
the availability of natural gas and shale-oil gas 
being inadequate. It would therefore be neces- 
sary to import the required type of petroleum 
oil for the purpose. Plans have been announced 
for the establishment of three cracking re- 
fineries in Australia and these may offer a 
potential source of supply of suitable feed stock 
for the manufacture of carbon black. 

There have been recent developments of in- 
terest in the United Kingdom in connection 
with the production of carbon black, three com- 
panies having been formed for its production 
there. Two of these companies are associated 
with United States interests which are supply- 
ing technical data, etc., in return for cash pay- 
ments and interests in the l>rms concerned. 
The total planned output of these companies, 
however, is insufficient to meet United King- 
dom requirements and exports to Australia are 
unlikely. Since each of these new enterprises 
is aiming to produce quantities of carbon black 
which would comprise the major portion of 
Australian consumption, they should serve as 
interesting examples to any firm contemplat- 
ing manufacture of carbon black in Australia, 
in respect of methods, possibilities of American 
assistance and capital outlay. 


Cyanides (Calcium. Potassium. Sodium) 

Notwithstanding a substantial Australian de- 
mand, particularly for sodium cyanide, none of 
these chemicals are made in Australia; nor, so 
far as is known, is iheii manufacture in this 
country contemplated. 

Apart from potassium cyanide, which would 
require imported potassium carbonate for its 
manufacture, the production in Australia of 
calcium and sodium cyanides appears to be a 
project worthy of consideration. 

In regard to the processes which might be 
used for the manufacture of cyanides in Aus- 
tralia, it is desirable to mention firstly that 
metallic sodium is not made in tliis country 
and that consequently the establishment of 
production of this metal would be a necessary 
preliminary to the employment of the Castner 
process, unless reliance were to be placed on 
imports. 

Secondly, although calcium carbide is made 
in Australia by one company {in Tasmania), 
output is below requirements and current ex- 
pansion of plant capacity offers no hope of 
meeting increasing demand. Therefore, unless 
the project were to be dependent on imports, 
the choice of the cyanamide route to cyanide 
production would probably require in the first 
instance the establishment of a new carbide 
plant. There is also the further asoecl of the 
high cost of synthetic ammonia in this country. 

In view of the foregoing, attention might be 
given to the method of reacting nitrogen and 
sodium carbonate with a suitable form of 
carbon. 

Imports for the three years 1947-50 are set 
out below — 


IMPORTS: 


1947-4a 


^ . . tons 

Calcium cyanide 125 

Potassium cyanide 137 

Sodium cyanide 2 720 


I 

12.931 

9.323 

135.353 


T^Otals 2.982 157,607 


Formic and Oxalic Adda 

In post-war years two or three firms have 
considered undertaking the manufacture of 
these acids, but any plans made for commer- 
cial production have not been fulfilled and all 
supplies continue to be imported. Imports for 
five post-war years are set out below^ 
IMPORTS: 


Formic Acid: 

tons 

t 

1945-46 

1946.47 

1947.48 

1948-49 

1949.50 

Oxabc Acid: 

118 

125 

12.973 

9.096 

12.880 

26,865 

12.227 

1945.46 

1946- 47 

1947- 48 

1948.49 .. .. 

1949-50 .. . 

108 

71 

40 

5,155 

7,910 

22.276 

15.399 

S.004 


HydrosulphUes 

These chemicals, of which the sodium salt is 
the most widely used, are important to the tex- 
tile industry in Australia. 

All of the raw materials necessary for their 
manufacture, namely, metallic zinc, sulphur 
dioxide and soda ash (also formaldehyde for 
making Jongalite) are available from Austra- 

manufacture of hydro- 
^ considered, but 

It IS believed that the comparatively hich local 
cost of soda ash has been a deterreiU All 

the^UnUed^K^^H^ be imported, mainly from 
he t!? also latterly from 

tne United States of America. Nevertheless, 


1948»49 1949-50 

tons £ U>ns £ 

228 25,500 19a 41,889 

23 3.459 27 6 082 

4^33 178.663 2.809 198:313 

— 4,436 205,622 3.034 246,285 

in view of the significant average value of 
imports over the last few years and since the 
plant required for the manufacture of hydro- 
sulphites should be comparalivelv simple and 
not ve^ costly, it would seem tliat the pros- 
pects of establishing their manufacture in Aus- 
tralia deserves further investigation. 

bel^w^^^^ the years 1945-50 are set out 
IMPORTS: 

M :: ; ’1 is 

M : :: :: I 

1949-50 19.444 

11.205 

Lecithin 

material was made 

anSS ‘a" >"« '„u. 

war years 1945-50— ^ 

IMPORTS: 

1945.46 ions £ — 

I94$.47 . 50 9 442 

1947.48 g? 

1948.49 ., 34 10 424 

1949-50 .. 53 20‘4U 

"^2 20,504 
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Lithopone 

No Hthopone is produced in Australia for 
sale. One firm manufactures a small amount 
for its own consumption. Two or three firms 
have contemplated making it during recent 
years, but so far as is known no plans are in 
hand for its manufacture and all supplies con- 
tinue to be imported. 

Regarding raw materials for the manufac- 
ture of lithopone. Australia has ample indigen- 
ous supplies of good-quality barytes for the 
production of barium sulphide, and locally- 
produced zinc sulphate is available. 

Imports of lithopone for the last pre-war 
year and five post-war years are set out below. 
It will be noted that the quantities imported 
over recent years have progressively increased, 
indicating that the demand for lithopone is 
at a high level, notwithstanding the increasing 
consumption of titanium dioxide. 

IMPORTS: 


tons t 

1938-39 2.976 46,352 

1945- 46 1.330 41,562 

1946- 47 793 35.337 

1947- 48 1,704 149.356 

1948- 49 2,593 162.243 

1949- 50 4,110 200,911 


Liver Extracts 

These are produced in Australia to only a 
limited extent. One firm is known to make an 
injectable liver extract and one or two firms 
make liver preparations for oral administra- 
tion. That the Australian market is a valuable 
one is indicated by the imports which, for the 
five Years 1945-50 were as follows: 1945-46, 
£40,012; 1946-47, £70,992; 1947-48. £124,213; 1948- 
49, £17,979: 1949-50, £50.661. The reason for the 
wide variations in value in the different years 
is not known. 


Mercury Salts 

Some organic mercurials of the type of 
phenyl mercuric acetate are manufactured in 
Australia: but no inorganic mercury salts are 
made in this country at present. The Common- 
wealth is almost entirely dependent on imports 
for its supplies of mercury, 

Since the manufacture of mercury salts is a 
comparatively simple process which does not 
require a large capital outlay on plant, the 
monetary values of recent yearly imports are 
significant as indicating a reasonable prospect 
that the manufacture of these chemicals could 
be successfully undertaken in Australia. 

Relatively large amounts of mercuric nitrate 
are used in Australia for the treatment of rab- 
bit fur for felting. Other requirements include 
corrosive sublimate, calomel, mercuric sulphide 
and red oxide of mercury. 


Imports of mercury salts for the post-war 
years are set out below — 

IMPORTS: 

— tons 

1945- 46 I® 

1946- 47 

1947- 48 

1948- 49 i? 

1949- 50 


£ 

18,255 

13.740 

6.366 

6,902 

14,196 


Nickel Sails 

There have been reports of the occurrence 
of nickel ores in Australia and a deposit m 
Tasmania has received recent attention, but at 
nresent all supplies of nickel metal are inw 
ported Nickel oxide was produced for a short 
time during the war at a munitions annexe 


established at Cockle Creek. New South Wales, 
where nickel matte, inmorled from New Cale- 
donia, was roasted. 

There is only a limited manufacture by one 
firm of nickel salts for electroplating in Aus- 
tralia. The production of these salts is rela- 
tively simple and plant costs should not be 
high. Values of imports afford an encouraging 
indication that there may be an opportunity 
to extend the manufacture of these chemicals 
in Australia. 

Imports of nickel salts for the five years 
1945-50 were as follows — 


Nickel Sulphate 


(including Nickel- Nickel Salts 
IMPORTS: Ammonium Sulphate) n .e.i. 


tons £ lb. £ 

1945- 46 48 2,666 672 7,306 

1946- 47 74 4,852 — 11,607 

1947- 48 82 7,035 — 14,726 

1948- 49 95 8.720 — 8,548 

1949- 50 124 14,274 — 13,087 


Poiasalum Carbonate and Potassium Hydroxide 

Australia is dependent on imports of both 
these chemicals. The extraction of suint from 
wool has been considered as a promising source, 
but the high cost of the necessary plant has 
been a deterrent and nothing has resulted in 
this direction so far. It was hoped that the 
State Government enterprise operating on 
alunite deposits at Lake Chandler in Western 
Australia would eventually produce potassium 
chloride, which would in turn make possible 
the production of the carbonate and hydroxide, 
but owing to technical difficulties and un- 
economic operation the works (which were pro- 
ducing a mixture of potassium and sodium 
sulphates) were recently closed down for an 
indefinite period. 

Imports for the years 1946-50 are set out 
below— 


IMPORTS: 

tons 

Potassium carbonate and pearl ashes: 

1946- 47 409 

1947- 48 

1948- 49 

1949- 50 448 

Potassium hydroxide: 

1946- 4? 487 

1947- 48 

1948- 49 ?47 

1949- 50 138 


21,131 

48.203 

44,708 

34.658 

24.323 

86,994 

37,081 

9,081 


Saccharin 

The manufacture of saccharin commenced in 
Australia early in the war. In 1948 there were 
two firms making it. Since then, however, 
production has ceased. Presumably the local 
manufacturers are unable to withstand oversea 
competition. Imports of saccharin and similar 
substitutes for sugar for the last pre-war year 
and the five post-war years are set out below— 


IMPORTS: 


lb. 


:: lo:?« 

UK 37:373 

194I50 :: :: :: :: :: :: .. 


£ 

6.590 

6.829 

8.622 

46,141 

14,288 

9.041 


Sulphur (Elemental) 

There are no known deposits of brimstone m 
Australia and elemental sulphur has not yet 
^een produced in this country. Australia, how- 
.ver, has large reserves of sulphur-bearing 
minerals, notably pyrite, lead and zme sul 
phides and gypsum. 
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Pyrite and zinc concentrates have been uti- 
lis^ for many years for the production of a 
portion of Australia’s sulphuric-acid require- 
ments (approximately 40 per cent, in 1947-48). 
plans are now In hand to use the roaster gases 
from lead concentrates for this purpose. No 
move has yet been made to utilise the very 
large gypsum deposits in the Commonwealth 
for the production of sulphuric acid. 

For the past ten years Australia has depended 
almost entirely on America for its supplies of 
brimstone. The dollar element in the cost is 
about 22 dollars per ton. At least 90 per cent, 
of the brimstone imported is used for the manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid. Total consumption 
over the last few years has averaged over 
100,000 tons. 

The gradual depletion of American resources 
of brimstone and the restriction of supplies 
from that source have made it necessary for 
immediate attention to be given in Australia 
to the maximum use of indigenous sulphur- 
bearing minerals for the manufacture of sul- 
phuric acid and also to the prospects of pro- 
duction of elemental sulphur. 

A number of processes for the production 
of elemental sulphur have been developed 
oversea and some of these may be capable of 
successful commercial application in Australia. 
One of the most Rrmly established processes is 
the *‘Orkla*' which is applied to pyritic copper 
ores in Norway, Spain and Portugal. The 
^Orkla'’ and other processes are being con- 
sidered for the treatment of the pyritic copper- 
gold ore at Mount Morgan in Queensland. The 
possibilities of producing elemental sulphur at 
other plants engaged in treating sulphide ores 
have also been examined, but it is considered 
that Mount Morgan offers the best prospects. 

There remain two remote areas where metal- 
lurgical gases containing substantial quantities 
of sulphur dioxide are being discharged to 
atmosphere, one at Mount Isa, Queensland, in 
the treatment of lead ore, the other at Kal- 
goorlie. Western Australia, in the treatment of 
gold ore. With brimstone at its present high 
price, there is a strong incentive to devise 
economic methods for the recovery of elemen- 
tal sulphur from these sources. 


Teiraethyl Lead 

There is no local manufacture of tetraethyl 
load, nor immediate prospect of it, all supplies 
being imported from the United Kingdom. 
Most of the petrol coming to Australia is 
already leaded, the imiwrted teiraethyl load 
being mainly used to bring deficient imported 
consignments up to standard and to treat petrol 
produced in Australian refineries. Neverthe- 
less, imports are signiJicant and there was a 
very great increase in the imported cost of 
this material from 1946-47 onwards, as shown 
below — 

IMPORTS: 

tons £ 


194S-47 425 10,889 

1947- 48 341 77,932 

1948- 49 214 53.886 

1949- 50 303 95,606 


Plans have been announced for the estab- 
lishment of three cracking refineries in Aus- 
tralia. When these are operating, requirements 
of tetraethyl lead should greatly increase. In 
regard to the local availability of raw mate- 
rials for the manufacture of tetraethyl lead, it 
is desirable to mention that metallic sodium 
is not as yet manufactured in Australia. 

Urea 

This material is not produced in Australia. 
Import statistics are not separately recorded, 
but annual requirements are known to be about 
1,500 tons. 

Urea is used in Australia for the production 
of urea resins, moulding powders and adhesives. 

The cost of ammonia production in the Com- 
monwealth Government's small synthetic 
plants is too high to permit the economic pro- 
duction of urea and their present output of 
ammonia is fully taken up for other impor- 
tant purposes. The much larger plant at pre- 
sent being erected in Tasmania by a private 
organisation is designed for the production of 
ammonium sulphate. 

It seems clear that a project for the manu- 
facture of urea in this country would depend 
on the publishment of production of cheaper 
ammonia. Moreover, in order to achieve an 
economic level of output of urea, it might be 
necessary to give attention to the production 
of additional quantities for use as fertiliser 
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Part Three: Basic Statistics 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS, 1938-39 1949-50 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AT J938-39 AND 1949-50 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AT 1938-39. 1949-50. JUNE 1950, SEPTEMBER 1951 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY, 1949-50 

EMPLOYMENT, MALE AND FEMALE 

SALARIES AND WAGES PAID, IN TOTAL AND PER PERSON ENGAGED 
VALUE OF PRODUCTION 

VALUE OP MATERIALS, POWER, FUEL. REPAIRS etc Explanations. 

VALUE OF OUTPUT ’ Appendix IV 
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Explanatory Footnotes to Both Tables 


(c) Also includes gues dry-ice Jlvce^ine ''**'** »'^“*’ '''«'"'tal-re«iliser manufacture 

Iherc 15 oftly one Non-mctalUrerous 

As IS usual where there ere leL tha»^h^2L ’ ® company making only ^^*^*^* oI which 

arc grouped with another jub^ai? tor a sub-c^a2r^-*^^>*?^' mainly carbide 

, ticians Cl^ I-^ec iootnole (ol^^Mee sub-class *'OU>c?‘ of sub-class 

Non-meullic Minerals**). The «tuciy (in Chapt^ I ••^rnA,, Commonwealth Siaiis- 

^ociated Industries-/' dealt with «nd tTA 

<0 Does not include drugs and voccInAc t i ei . Chapter 6. ‘ Chemical and 
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(h) Includes writmfj inks: printing inks, printers* roller composition: laundry blue: dyes: polishes; mucilage 
pastes, industrial adhesives. 

<j) Also includes residue oil. meals and cakes. 

(k) The sub^class “Other'* is one of miscellaneous activities not elsewhere included within the Common* 
wealth Statistician's Class HI. Chemicals. Dyes. Explosives. Paints, Oils. Grease”. The sub-class in* 
eludes compounds for surgical dressings: surgical gut. tennis gut, gut cord; lanoline (refining of wool 
grease). 

(l) Consideration and comparison of totals must take into account the effects stated in footnotes ex- 
plaining the composition of certain sub-classes and figure units. 
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Part One: Structure of Established Manufacturing Activities 


THE iiuuuifiu^tnro of jihistics jm^dnctK hi Ausl raliii, fmni vesiiis, iu<aii<UiJU po\v<l<*is, 
etc., and from somi-procrssed materials (film, slioet, rod, tuho, ote.).i^ *^^*^*‘ 

by the plastics industry jiropor nud also by firms enpased mainly in the maiiufar tnre 
of other articles, but ineorporating component parts of plastics. Tlu‘ deserijuion of 
activities sot out below is intended to be rensotmbly iudiealive, but lud iieci'ssMi’ily 
hillv inclusive. 


PLASTICS INDUSTRY PROPER 


EMPLOYMENT SIZE OF ESTABLISHMENTS 

There were 191 establishments in 1948-49 wholly or mainly engaged in the manufacture of 
plastics products (not including plasticsdnsulated electrical cables). The industry is mainly 
concentrated in Sydney and Melbourne. The size of establishments, according to numbers 
employed, in 1948-^9 was as follows-^ 


Persons 


EMPLOYMENT SIZE: 

Establishments 

Employed 


no. 

no. 

Less than 4 persons 

.. .. 28 

53 

4 persons 

.. .. 25 

100 

5 to 10 persons 

.. .. 63 

366 

11 to 20 persons 

.. .. 30 

434 

21 to SO persons 

.. .. 34 

1,067 

51 to 100 persons 

.. 11 

741 

More than 100 persons . . • . 

.. .. 10 

2.020 


Totals 191 4,781 


In that year, 21 establishments employed nearly 58 per cent, of the total persons employed 
in the industry. 


PROCESSES USED. COMBINATIONS OF PROCESSES. TYPES OF ACTIVITIES. 
TOOLMAICINO 

It is estimated that esUblishments wholly or mainly engaged in the plastics industry proper 
numbered about 205 m September, 1951, and manufacturing companies or businesses about 190 
(one company operates six establishments, another has three, a few have two) In many instances 
m^ufacturers use more than one process. The processes used, and their combination among 
manufacturers, were as follows-^ ^ 

PROCESSES: ,, . , 

— Manufacturers 

Compression only 

Injection only * [ ‘ ] 

Extrusion only * * ^ * ] ] ] * 

Calendering and Spreading only [ * ^ 

Laminating only ^ 

Casting only 2 

Fabricating only (forming, blowing, drawing, etc.) ... A 

Com press] on /Injection 

Compression /Extrusion 22 

Compression/Fabricating *** 4 

Injection /Extrusion 10 

Inject! on /Fabricating 1 

Extrusion/Fabricating 5 

Compress ion /Inject ion /Extrusion 2 

Com p ress i on /Inject ion/Fabrica ting !!! 5 

Compression/Extrusion/Fabricating 9 

Compression/Injection/Extrusion/Flexible Cas'iing/biDDin^ 1 

<^mpression/InJection/Extrusion/Laminatjng/Cal«ider&g® ^ 

Compression/Injection/Exlnision/Laminating/Fabricatinff 2 

^pression/Injectton/Exlrusion/I^i n atme/Fabricatinf^^^^^ \ 

Md alte^ the nu combinations 
^ can be seen from the above table. 97 of the 1^ ?!■ ‘combination of proc^« 

febricatinT(So“ml!a^^^^^^^^ M fimrare^nga"^ 
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In general, the largest firms in the plastics industry in Australia are those equipped for all 
or most, of the processes given above. However, though the greater number of the firms shown 
as operating only one or two processes are small, there are several using only the processes 
of compression /injection or compression/injcction/extrusion which have large establishments 
one such manufacturer has three large establishments. In addition, two firms engaged onlv 
in fabricating are large, although the remaining 42 in this category are small. ^ 

Many firms, particularly those engaged only in compression and/or injection moulding, do 
only custom work (that is. to special order); many others do some custom work in addition to 
producing their own brands of plastics products. These firms would normally produce a wide 
range of different items, although some are equipped to concentrate on the production of a specific 
line— for example, telephone equipment of various types. Some firms, on the other hand, specialise 
in one or a few specific types of product, producing only their own brand^^name lines of goods 
and not doing any custom work. In some cases, these firms also make a similar type of article 
from other than plastic materials. For example, one of the largest producers of plastics buttons 
in Australia specialises in button making, and makes buttons of many materials — plastics, metal, 
textile-covered, wooden, etc. 

A number of large firms, unconnected otherwise with the plastics industry, haye subsidiaries 
or branch plants engaged in making plastics parts or components for their principal products — 
sometimes also doing custom work if their capacity is greater than their own requirements, some- 
times making for sale plastics products quite out of their usual range when their plastics 
capacity is idle (for example, Company *‘A** below). 

Practically all moulders have their own toolrooms, and make their own dies. (It has not been 
uncommon for toolmaking businesses and companies specialising in diemaking for plastics mould- 
ing, to themselves enter into plastics-products manufacture as a corollary.) In some cases custom 
moulders will be supplied with a particular die by the customer. In the manufacture of some 
articles, certain inserts or parts of other materials than plastics are often manufactured by the 
plastics manufacturer. 


PROCESSES AND PRODUCTS LIMITED TO FEW MANUFACTURERS 


Although compression and/or injection moulding is common to most firms in the industry, and 
certainly to all substantial firms, the industry can be divided into five broad groups of manu- 
facturers largely specialising respectively in~ 

Compression and injection moulding. 

Calendering and spreading of plastic coatings. 

Extrusion. 

Laminating. 

Forming from acrylic sheets. 

These five fields are distinctive in that there is a considerable dissimilarity in the processes 
involved and that they manufacture different types of products. Generally, developments in one 
field do not affect the others. 


Certain types of plastics products covering mainly the last four categories above, are made in 
Australia almost entirely by 18 manufacturers. These 18 companies include some of the largest 
plastics-products manufacturers in Australia, which operate a wide range of processes. Some, 
on the other hand, are small specialist firms. Some are mainly engaged in industries other than 
plastics, but produce a significant part of the total output of some type of plastics products. Some 
of the 18 are either themselves or through parent companies significant companies in activities 
other than the plastics industry. There are several large firms not included in these 18; 
they are mainly compression and/or injection moulders. The table below sets out the types of 
plastics products made by each of the 18 manufacturers, and the comment following the table 
briefly outlines the activities (and any prominent relationships) of each company — 


PRODUCTS: 


Calendered film 

Extruded film 

Coated fabric or paper 

Laminates, fabric or paper 

Garden hose 

Water piping 

Extruded tubing, piping and hose otherwise ... 
Large fabrications (baths, sinks, etc.) from acrylic 
sheet 


Eighteen Manufacturers 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQR 



X 

XX X 

X X 

X 

X 

X X 

XX XXX 

X 



XX X 




X X 

X X 

X 

X 


XX XX 



X X 


Company “A” operates three plants, one each at Sydney. N.S.W., Melbourne. Vic., 

S.A. for j-lass-container closures required by associate companies, and enj-ages m both 

and custom work of a varied nature. Processes us^ are compression, 

5,000-ton compression press, the largest in Austraba, is being V td Wch 

The company is a wholly owned subsidiary of Australian Consolidat^ nlastics-pr^ucts 

operates five glass-container plants in Australia (three ^ /See^also "GUss and 

plants) and other manufacturing companies, and also owns Company J . (oee 

Glass Products”, Chapter 2.) 
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Company * proprietary business) operates one plant at Melbourne, Vic., for coating of fabric 
with poly vinyl-bulyral (principally for bias binding for footwear) and with rubber, and for laminat- 
ing of fabrics with rubber solution. The company originated as part of a waterp^roof-garment 
manuUcturing company and continues to do the rubber coating of fabric for Inc associated 

company. 

Company (a public company) operates one plant at Brisbane. Qld.. and is principally engaged 
in making louvre windows, semi-automatic domestic washing machines, and stoves. In addition, 
the company is one of the two principal fabricators in Australia of goods from acrylic sheet; it 
is the only manufacturer of plastics domestic baths. 

Company *‘D‘’ (a proprietary company) operates two plants, one each at Sydney, N.S.W.. and 
Melbourne, Vic., for coating of fabric, impregnating of fabric, starch filling and glazing of fabric, 
stripe pigmenting of canvas, duck and cloth (the only such processor in Australia), waterproofing 
of tarpaulin cloth, and fire- and rot-proofing of fabrics. 

Company (a proprietary business) operates one plant at Sydney, N.S.W., producing sinks, 
hand^basins, refrigerator trays and fittings from acrylic sheet. 

Company operates two plants, one each at Sydney, N.S.W.. and Melbourne, Vic., for calender* 
ing of unsupported P.V.C. sheet and film, extrusion of P.V.C. shoe randings, motor-vehicle fender* 
pipings, upholstery pipings, electrical tubing, P.V.C. coating and rubber coating of fabrics and felt, 
combining of plain and processed felt and/or fabrics, treating and forming of felt, fabrics and 
webbings into trimmings for motor-vehicle bodywork, cutting and slitting of plain and processed 
felt, dressing of fabrics by filling or impregnating and calendering and manufacture of adhesives 
for sale and for own use. The company is owned by Felt ^ Textiles of Australia Ltd., the largest 
organisation in Australia in wool processing, felt and carpet manufacture, and in slipper manu* 
faeture. (See Chapter 15.) 


Company **G*' (a public company) operates two plants, one each at Melbourne, Vie., and Adelaide, 
S.A., and is substantially engaged in compression and injection moulding, and extrudes tubing, 
industrial hose, piping, and ‘ layfiat*’ tubular packaging film. Both proprietary and custom work 
is carried on. The company is a leading manufacturer of diecastings and collapsible tubes; a 
metal-stamper, particularly of products for the motorwehicle industry; and has developed a spray* 
irrigation system. A subsidiary company makes builders* hardware. 

Company operates one plant at Sydney, N.S.W., for the manufacture of P.V.C. products by 
extrusion, calendering and coating processes. The company is a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Dunlop Rubber Australia Ltd., the largest manufacturer of rubber products in Australia fSee 
Chapter 8.) 


Company ‘T' (a public company) operates one plant at Melbourne, Vic., for calendering of P V C 
fito and sheet, and coating of fabrics with nitrocellulose, P.V.C. and rubber. The company Is 
the largest manufacturer in Australia of chemicals generally, and of *‘leatherclolhs’* and slide 
fasteners, and is the only manufacturer of commercial explosives and sporting ammunition Thi^ 
company makes P.V.C. and nitrocellulose. (See Chapter 6.) 


one plant at Melbourne Vic., for plastics laminates (industrial and decora- 
tlve) of fabric or paper. The company is a wholly-owned subsidiary of Australian Consolidated 
Industries Ltd. (See Company “A ' above, also a subsidiary of A.C.I. Ltd.) ^ 


Company "K** (a proprietary company) operates one plant at Sydney NSW 
plastics laminates (particularly for electrical work), and wood laminate fnr 
mounting board. 


for manufacture of 
process engravers’ 


Company ^‘L'' operates one plant at Melbourne, Vic., for coating of * 1 . t 

The company is pnncipaUy a tanner of upper shoe leathers. inclu^B*paten”*a^ ii ' 

wmpany of '^nsley-Lloyd Investments Ltd., a public company, wS^h hts 
large wholesale hardware and machinery merchant ing company. subsidiary, a 

Company “M” (a public company) Is the largest general nlasctm 

Australia, and uses the processes of compression, injection extrusion inanufacturer in 

coating, blow moulding, flexible casting, dipping, fabricating Th<b ^calendering, 

m the metropoUtan area of Melbourne. Vic" of has six plants. aU 

subsidiary company as a specialist in a process or product One of ® wholly-owned 

with the making up and insulating of electrical cables (see ”Wirec aoh is concerned only 

company distributes Its proprietary producU through iU own K n * Chapter H). The 

companies in each State except Tasmania, which is coverS distributing 

work is undertaken for compression and injection moulding custom 

.h. 

propriety work are undertaken. The company U ‘>‘PP‘ng- Both custom and 
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Company ■'Oy (a proprietary company) operates one plant at Melbourne. Vic,, for manufacture 
of rigid plastics water piping (of which it is the principal manufacturer in Australia), custom 
extrusion of rods, tubing and special sections, and knitting needle fabrication. 


Company ‘P ‘ (a public company) operates two plants at Sydney, N.S.W., for P.V.C. calenderin® 
and coaling of fabric. ® 


Company “Q ’ (a proprietary company) operates one plant at Sydney. N.S.W.. for manufacture 
01 plastics laminates and products therefrom, including gears and pinions, and is also engaged 
in plastics moulding, and manufacture of corrosion-resistant centrifugal pumps and pressure, 
leaf filters. ^ 


Company *'R" (a public company) operates one plant at Melbourne, Vic., for the coating of 
paper with polyethylene for direct wrapping of food and for multi-wall bags used for packaging 
of food and hygroscopic materials. (The activity is in its early stages, and plant and production 
are, at mid-1952, on a semi-commercial footing.) The company is the principal manufacturer 
in Australia of wrapping papers and of paperboards, and is the only plastics-coater of paoer 
in Australia. (See Chapter 4.) 


PLASTICS PRODUCTS MANUFACTURE OTHER THAN IN PLASTICS 
INDUSTRY PROPER 


The activities shown below (except that of manufacture of electrical-wiring fittings) are not 
included as part of the plastics industry proper in official factory statistics, and for the purpose 
of this study are included elsewhere with the industry of which each is a direct part. The activi- 
ties are listed here to complete the description of plastics-products manufacturing in Australia 
provided in this Part. 

Plastic 8- insula ted Cables: Seven manufacturers, of which three are large producers. (See *'Wires 
and Cables’', Chapter 11.) 

Electrical- wiring Fittings (switches, plugs, sockets, roses, plates, adaptors, and so on): Four manu- 
facturers, mainly three of which are large producers (one more so than the other two), and one 
a small producer. The manufacturers make their own inserts and portion of their screw 
requirements. Electrical-wiring httings are also made in small quantities as a lesser activity 
by several plastics-products manufacturers. (See **FHttings**, Chapter 11.) 

Plasties Components for Electrical and Electronic Devices* and Hardware: Some manufacturers 
of these products operate plastics-moulding sections to make their own requirements of plastics 
components. In particular, most of the large manufacturers of radio receivers make their own 
plastics cabinets, tuning knobs, etc., as well as plastics components for any other domestic electrical 
appliances made. 

Artificial Tooth: Two manufacturers, both mainly engaged in dental-supply activities. In addi- 
tion, many dental mechanics and some dentists also mould teeth in small numbers for their own 
requirements. (See “Dental Equipment and Supplies**, Chapter 12.) 
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Part Two; Outline of Capacity of Manufacturing Activities 


TIIE inanufaoturo of plnsti<'R artiolos fotninoiaod in Anstralia in 1017 with moulding; 
from phcnol-fonnaldoliydo tnonlclin^ jjowdor. Tlio iiKhi«tryV jrrowtli lias Iumi liukod 
to a gwnt cstont wiih ox]jaiisioti of iisn^ro of plastics materials as substitutes for, and 
in compotitioii witli. other rstahlisbrd materials. This lias, in some instaiHOs siieh 
ns the manufaettire of <‘k*ct rie-li^flit switc hes ainl coinuu ticms, reaeliod the static where 
plastics are now I’c^ardcd as tin* most suitable inat<U‘ia}. Since HKVJ, the iinlustry lias 
ftxpcncnced a period of vajiid development aial now cm})loy.s over 5.t)t)0 p(‘i*sruis. 
There lias heen little tendency to decentralisation and the industn* is larirc^ly concen- 
trated in Sydney and >rcll)(nivne, althoufrii factories arc <»pcratiiig in all States. 


RAW MATERIALS 


In most cases, manufacturers secure their 
materials in compounded form, that is. the resin 
is already mixed with modifying materials such 
as tillers, plasticisers, pigments, catalysts, stabi- 
lisers and lubricants, by which the desired pro- 
perties of the finished plastics articles are 
secured. However, some of the larger moulders 
compound some of their materials. The princi- 
pal thermosetting materials used are phenol- 
formaldehyde. urea-formaldehyde and mela- 
mine-formaldehyde. The principal thermo- 

C ilastic materials used are cellulose acetate, cel- 
ulose nitrate, cellulose acetate butyrate, poly- 
styrene. polyethylene, polymethyl methacryl- 
ate, polyvinyl chloride and related co-polymers. 

A feature of the development of the industry 
during the last ten years has been the expan- 
sion in injection moulding, calendering and ex- 
trusion capacity, thus increasing considerably 
the demand for thermoplastic materials. 

The Australian chemical industry manufac- 
tures a wide range of plastics materials and is 
expanding its productive capacity. However, to 
cope with the rapid postwar increase in demand 
for plastics products, considerable quantities 
of plastics raw materials have been imported. 
In 1948-49 and 1949-50 imports, in broad group- 
ings, were-^ 

IMPORTS: 1940-49 1940-50 

R«siiu and compounded materials — tons tons 

l^rmoseUing types 1,021.1 833.2 

TbennopUstic types 1.790.9 2,727.8 

Casein and other protein types . . 13,8 3.4 

Basic forms (block, sheet rod. etc.) 934.5 938.2 


Further details of Australian production and 
imports of plastics materials are given in 
Chapter 6. 

Probable consumption of plastic resins and 
moulding powders is estimated for 1951-52 as 
follows-^ 

PROBABLE CONSUMPTION. 1951-52: 


Phenol formaldehyde mould ing 

powders 3.500 to 4,500 

Urea formaldehyde moulding powders 1,500 

Polyvinyl chloride 2,500 

Cellulose acetate and cellulose acetate 

butyrate 800 

Polystyrene 1,500 

MeUmine formaldehyde moulding 
powders 2S0 


Polyethylene will be used in large quantities as 
and when it becomes available, although con- 
sumption at present is less than 100 tons a 
year. Acrylic resins, including polymelhyl 
methacrylate, are used to produce a number 
of plastics articles, though total usage is much 
smaller than the tonnages given above for other 
resins and powders. In 1952 the demand for 
plastics products, and consequently for resins 
and moulding powders, has fallen considerably 
below the 1951 level. It is expected that the 
overall consumption of resins and moulding 
powders in 1952-53 will be less than in 1951-52. 


PLASTIC PRODUCTS AND PROCESSES 


The list of plastics products set out below is 
indicative of the wide scope of such manu- 
facturing in Australia. Classification of pro- 
ducts according to materials used or manu- 
facturing processes is not practicable as 
^ticles for similar purposes are often manu- 
factured from different types of tesins or 
by different processes. Most of the plastics 
items listed are competitive in price with 
existing products manufactured from wood, 
metal, rubber, fabric, glass, etc. 

PERSONAL ACCESSORIES, including buttons, 
combs, costume jewellery and novelties, 
hurclesps and ornaments, beads, ear-rings, neck- 
wts, cosmetic containers, powder compacts, eigar- 
etle cases, cjgaretu holders, tobacco pouches, 
(tooth, nail, hair, clothes), sunglasses, 
ctothlng (aprona. bibs, raincapes, ata). knitting 
needles, belts, braces, shirt and eoUar-studs. 

SPORTING GOODS. Includ- 
mg balU, dolU, nurMty loy lumHure, tea- 


sets, money boxes, recorder flutes, whistles, chess- 
men, table-tennts balls, lawn bowb. ashing reels, 
dice, counters, tennis racquet laminates, etc. 

*'''*“‘*‘''8 bowls and basins. 
Makers, cups, plates, egg cups, salt and peoDer 
shake^ spoony other Ubteware, canisten k^h^n 
utensil^ draining racks (of wire, plastics hv 

eeratof ■ cabinets, 

iah?M ^..1 bousehoJd stools, 

wttee tablw, clothes pegs, clothes hangers ash 

BUILpmc MATERIALS AND FrrriNn <5 .. 

iWpsiii 

glass 

talners; I»rRune bMOes^lUDslb£*7.’»i^^^ **'’* 

prent packages, wrapplnis.^l^rp^n ‘c“r‘Tei»r^: 
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pif>lcciiw anli-ci»rrosivc hnincs for tanks, etc., 
liquid envelope protective coolings for machinciy 
ond paitb. 

ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 
AND PARTS, including plugs, switches, connectors, 
adaptors, fuse boxes: switchboard bases: insulating 
cnotcvial. tubing, etc,, coated wires and cables; radio 
parts and cabinets: lighting hxtures and htiings. 
bed and table lamps, standard lamps, torch cases: 
battery pans; telephone handsets, mouth and ear 
pieces: acoustical equipment including heaiing 
aids; vacuum-cleaner parts, lloor-polisher parts. 

COMPONENTS AND MATERIALS FOR OTHER 
INDUSTRIES, including handles for tools, etc,: fu- 
lings for aluminium hollow- ware: washers, lings, etc.; 
cameia houAings and viewfinJeis. clock cases, etc.; 
brush backs and handles; umbrella handles and fci- 
(iiles; handbag frames and materials; show mate- 
rials; body and cups for vacuum tiasks; unbreakable 
watch-crystals; watch straps; refrigerator compo- 
nents and accessoncs; automotive and aircraft parts 
and accessories; artificial teeth; coated or impreg- 
nated materials; la/nmalcd materials — 'Sheet, tube, 
rod; sheet plastics; extruded sections, tubes, rodh. 
etc. 

EQUIPMENT FOR OTHER INDUSTRIES, includ- 
ing machine parts, gears, bearings, rollers, pulleys, 
bobbins, spools, machine guards, oil cans; acid 
pumps. anti-coiTOsive piping, fittings and equipment, 
and other anti-corrosive industrial equipment: water 
piping; industrial helmets, hoods, shields and 
goggles: surgical and pharmaceutical equipment and 
supplies; optical equipment: advertising items, 
cases and stands tdisplay and fixture); letters and 
figures; rulers, inkwells, office equipment. 

The above items are made, variously, by the 
methods of plastics production discussed be- 
low 

Plastics COMPRESSION MOULDING is the 
oldest estoblished method of plastics products 
manufacture in Australia. It is estimated tha* 
there are about 1,250 compression moulding 
presses in Australia, ranging from many of 25* 
tons to one of 5.000-tons pressure (this is not 
yet completely installed). The most popular 
size range is between 40-tons, costing about 
£950, and 300-ton$. costing about £2,730. The 
majority of compression presses have been 
manufactured in Australia. Although further 
development in the use of compression mould- 
ing is probable, the rate of future expansion is 
likely to be less rapid than in the past. Articles 
such as wireless cabinets, toys, cigarette cases, 
kitchenware, and electrical fittings arc manu- 
factured by this process. 

There has been particularlv raoid develop- 
ment in the use of INJECTION MOULDING 
in the post-war period. It is estimated that 
there are now approximately 190 to 210 in- 
jection moulding machines in use. with a total 
injection capacity of between 1,000 and 1,200 
ounces. The 4-ounce machine, costing about 
£3,500, is most common, though there are a 
number of 8-ounce machines and a few 22- 
ounce machines also in use. Injection presses 
are manufactured by one Australian firm, 
though American-made machines are the most 
popular. Dollar shortages and devaluation, 
which raised prices considerably, now limit 
purchases of American machines. Many 


articles produced by this method, such as toys 
cigarette and jewellery cases, kitchenware, etc.! 
may bo made also by compression moulding. 

LAMINATING of plaslics-impregnated paper 
and cloth into sheet, rod and lube form, has 
been practised since 1935. From the laminated 
material are cut such items as gears, bearings, 
machine parts, electrical switchboards, panels 
for furniture, etc. Production has increased 
considerably in recent years, particularly of 
decorative laminates in sheet form for furniture 
and panelling, etc., and for industrial and elec- 
tronic uses. 

Plastics EXTRUSION is a relatively recent 
development in the Australian industry. Plas- 
tics garden hose, water pipes, insulation for 
wires and cables, etc., are examples of products 
made by this process. Extruders have been ob- 
tained mainly from the United Kingdom and 
U.S.A. Some Australian firms have built success- 
ful extruders for their own use. Extrusion of 
polyethylene film was recently begun by two 
firms — '‘layflat*’ tubing up to 22 ins. wide, film 
and semi-rigid sheet are made, Semi-rigid cel- 
lulose acetate sheet is also made by the extru- 
sion method. 

The production of plastics film by CALEN- 
DERING has increased rapidly in recent years. 
In Australia, P.V.C. film is the principal pro- 
duct, and is used mainly for household articles 
such as shower curtains, tablecloths, shelf 
coverings, etc., and for clothing such as aprons, 
raincoats, etc. There are few calendering 
machines as yet in operation. Most of these 
have been imported from the United Kingdo)n. 

The COATING of textiles is carried out with 
pastes or solutions of resins, mainly polyvinyl 
chloride. The coating operation consists of 
impregnation, spreading or calendering, accord- 
ing to requirements. Plastics-coated textiles are 
used in the production of coverings for furni- 
ture or automobile seats, raincoats, suitcases, 
handbags, etc. Plastics-coated paper is used 
for food packaging, bookbinding, blind hol- 
land. etc., but at present the only plastics- 
coated paper produced in Australia is a poly- 
ethylene-coated paper for packaging of food 
and hygroscopic materials. 

Other processes used in fabricating plastic 
articles, but to a somewhat lesser extent, in- 
clude FLEXIBLE CASTING (slush moulding) 
and PASTE DIPPING of domestic and indus- 
trial articles, using a vinyl-base material; HOT 
DIPPING, using an ethyl cellulose material, 
for protective industrial coatings; BLOW 
MOULDING of cellulose acetate and cellulose 
acetate butvrate film for packaging shapes; 
FORMING from acrylic sheets of such articles 
as sinks, hand basins, baths, lighting ware, signs 
and display stands, etc.; GLAZING in both plam 
and corrugated form; and CASTING of phenolic 
resins into rods and various shapes for either 
further fabrication or direct use (eg., umbrella 
handles, statuary). 


AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTION 


The Australian plastics products industry has 
sufficient capacity to supply substantially all of 
Australia’s requirements of a large range of 
plastics products. However, because of the high 
costs involved in the preparation of dies and 
the relatively limited size of the Australian 
market, imports from large overseas producers 
of some goods are conciderably cheaper than 
similar Australian products. This applies parti- 


irly to such items as toys, novelty articles, 
ellery and similar products, where the mar- 
depends largely on a wide variety of choice, 
although the range of Australian 
X in these fields is extensive and should 
tinue to expand, it is probable that 
1 continue to supply a proportion of the 
il demand. 
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Australian production of various types of 
plastics products, in 1948-49 and 1949-50, are set 
out in the following table— 


PRODUCTION: 


1948-49 

1949-50 

£ 

t 

7,510 

(a) 

11,307 

(dl 

173,953 

172,557 

27,761 

42,795 

562,713 

637.176 

9,847 

(d) 

50.345 

34.932 

602.730 

894.626 

(a) 

(a) 

227.199 

230,152 

66,170 

101,368 

114,464 

139,306 

14,293 

30,695 

231.835 

218.903 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

332,530 

(a) 

435,159 

611,134 


Blanks— Tooth brush 

Other toilet brush 

Boltle tops and closures 

Buckles 

Buttons 

Cigarette cases, compacts, vanity 

cases, etc 

Costume jewellery 

electrical goods, switchgear, etc. 

Garden hose 

Gears, bearings and other machine 

H^ow ware (boxes, cans, etc.) . . 

Radio cabinets 

Lamp shades and roncctors . . . . 
Sheets, plates, blocks, rods, lubes, 
blanks, and other unfinished 

(onus 

Sinks 

Slide fasteners 

Store fronts, table tops, etc. . . . . 
Tableware (cups, saucers, plates, 
trays, salt and pepper shakers, 

etc.) 

Toys (including dolls) 

Wall tiles . , * 


(a) (b) 22.097 


(a) Not available for publication. 

(b) U,5d9 square yards. 


In 1948-49. 67.714 gross of plastics clothes pegs 
were made, and in 1949-50. 77,606 gross. The 
number of plastics radio cabinets made totalled 
181.942 in 1948-49 and 204.999 in 1949-50. The 
above table sets out only the principal types of 
goods manufactured. Total value of output of 
all plastics articles produced in Australia is 
estimated to be about £10 million a year. The 
industry continues to expand and to widen its 
range of products and processes. 

Statistics of imports of plastics products as 
such are limited, as in most cases they are in- 
cluded with similar articles made from other 
materials. However, it is estimated that, in 
total, imports would supply less than 10 per 
cent, of the total value of plastics products 
sold on the Australian market. 

Some further information on production of. 
and demand for. various types of plastics 
articles is given below. 


Eleclrlcal Goods 

This group covers only those electrical items 
which may be made of plastics and includes 
telephonic and telegraphic apparatus; electrical 
acce^ories; and torch cases, portable tools and 
appliances, and small household electrical and 
mechanical appliances. The use of plastics 
materials in the manufacture of these types of 
goods has increased rapidly since the war, and 
it is estimated that some 40 per cent, (by value) 
of all such electrical goods would be made 
from plastics materials. 


Australian manufacturers have capacity to 
produce all the plastics parts for telephones 
that are required, but a shortage of assembling 
capacity is keeping the import of complete 
assembled telephones at an appreciable level. 
In 1949-SO imports of telephones and parts 
thereof were valued at £911.791. of which about 
36 per cent, is estimated to be the value of 
plastics components. 


The demand for electrical accessories is i 
^mmantiy for goods of plastics composit 
ihe manufacture of electrical accessories 
weU established in AustraUa; the necess 
moulding powders, equipment and technj 


knowledge are available. Over 90 per cent, 
of electrical accessories .such as flush plates, 
connections, and ceiling roses are manufactured 
locally; the balance consists mainly of a small 
quantity of special tvpes not made in Australia. 
Imports in 1949-50 of all types of flush plates, 
connectors, ceiling roses, moulded lampholders, 
adapters, wail sockets, wall plugs and wall plug 
tops were valued at £60,172. Before the war, 
appreciable quantities of those types of goods 
were exported from Australia to New Zealand, 
South Africa and the Near East, During and 
since the war, however, exports of plastics 
household electrical components have been pro- 
hibited, except for certain quantities permitted 
for export to Now Zealand, the Pacific Islands 
and South Africa. 

Although it is estimated that about 30 per 
cent, in value of component parts of torch 
cases, portable tools and appliances and small 
household and electrical and mechanical appli- 
ances can be manufactured from plastics com- 
pounds, only a part of this potential is being 
realised at present. Some further expansion 
of the use of plastics in these products is pos- 
sible. 


Toys 

Australian manufacturers make an extensive 
range of plastics toys. However, because of 
the high cost of dies and the relatively limited 
home market. Australian manufacturers, in 
most cases, must confine their activities to the 
simpler types of goods. Overseas manufac- 
turers, with much larger markets over which 
to spread their tooling costs, can undercut the 
Australian manufacturer in the more intricate 
types of toys. The re-entry of Japan into the 
toy markets Is causing considerable concern 
to Australian manufacturers; and the full 
strength of this competition has not yet been 
felt. The estimated value of imports of plastics 
toys in 1949-50 was about £130,000, as compared 
with production by Australian plastics manu- 
facturers valued at £ 611 , 000 . 


Combs 

The Australian market for plastics combs has 
to date been supplied mainly bv imports. 
Manufacturers in Australia are meeting strong 
wmpetilion from imports, and some, in fact 
have incurred considerable losses by tooling 
up for production and being unable to sell in 
competition with imported goods. Imports of 
toilet combs of all types (about 90 per cent 
are estimated to be of plastics) in 1949-50 were 
valued at £100,167. 




. The supply of plastics cases generally is mee 
demand, but being luxury goods and sul 
to the dictates of fashion, demand f< 

fo materials tern 

‘y 'f ..Australian production of thes 

Buckles. Clasps and Coslumo Jewellery 

‘^‘8^’ette and other cases, the deman 
product fluctuates considei 
1940 .*!^*^ fashions. Australian production L 
1949-50 showed a considerable dwUne in th 
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Duttons 

The manufacture of pJastics buttons is firmly 
established in Australia, and. apart from some 
high-priced fashion goods. Australian manufac- 
turers have ahw^ys supplied the bulk of the 
home market- Pre-war, most of the buttons 
were made from casein, but since the war 
casein has been replaced with synthetic plas- 
tics, About 60 per cent, of the total demand 
is now for synthetic plastics buttons. Plastics 
buttons is one of the largest items, in value, 
of products made by the Australian plastics 
industry. Value of imports in 1949-50 was esti- 
mated at about £70,000, compared with Aus- 
tralian production valued at £637,176. 

Laminated Materials 

These materials are produced in the form of 
sheets, blocks, rods, strips, tubes or other 
shapes, from which are manufactured gears, 
bearings, machine parts and other specialised 
products for the railways, communications, 
general transport, aircraft, steel, marine, chemi- 
cal and general engineering industries. Two 
companies in Australia specialise in this type 
of work, and a third produces laminates in 
addition to other products. Australian produc- 
tion supplies most of the local market require- 
ments. imports of articles of laminated plastics 
in 1949-50 being valued at £42,004, compared 
with Australian production of plastics gears, 
bearings and other machine parts valued at 
£230,152. Gradual but steady expansion of de- 
mand can be expected in this field. Present 
capacity is sufficient to meet demand, and 
capacity can be readily expanded. 

Closures 

The demand for plastics closures, such as 
bottle and jar tops, has increased greatly since 
before the war. Australian manufacturers 
supply most of the home market, and capacity 
can be readily expanded. Small quantities of 
plastics closures are exported. 

Radio Cabinets 

The manufacture of plastics radio cabinets in 
Australia, which is carried out by custom 
moulders and by radio-receiver manufacturers, 
is a substantial activity, and supplies all of 
Australian requirements. Output in 1949-50 
totalled 204.999 cabinets. Imports and exports 
are negligible. 

Transparent Cellulose Film 

No regenerated cellulose film (better known 
by a trade name "Cellophane'') is made in Aus- 
tralia at present, although one overseas firm is 
contemplating its manufacture in Australia. 
Imports in 1949-50 were 17,115 cwt. (Further 
comment on possibilities of manufacture in 
Australia is given in Chapter 4. "Pulp, Paper, 
Paperboard".) 

Furniture. Sinks. Basins# Baths, etc. 

The use of laminated plastics sheets in the 
manufacture of furniture, particularly for kit- 
chens and cafes, and for wall panelling, etc. 
has expanded considerably in the post-war 
years. Australian production meets most of 
these requirements. 

Sinks, basins and baths, formed from acrylic 
sheet, are made in limited quantities, but these 
are somewhat higher in price than the 
enamelled cast-iron or ceramic types and are 
not as yet in very wide demand. 


Plastics-coated Textiles 

The manufacture of plastics-coated fabrics 
(apart from nitrocellulose leathercloth) is a 
fairly new development in the Australian in- 
dustry. Such fabrics are used in the manufac- 
ture of raincoats, suitcases, for automobile and 
furniture upholstery, linings for non-shrink 
shirt collars, book binding, etc. Australian pro- 
duction of plastics-coated fabrics, particularly 
leathercloth, is substantial, but significant 
quantities of impregnated or coated fabrics are 
imported. Some import figures for 1949-50 are 
given below, although these include fabrics 
treated with other materials than plastics— 

IMPORTS: 194S»50 

Waterproofed piccegoods, pre- ^ ^ 

pared with rubber, oil, celluloid 
or nitrocellulose — 

Bookbinders' cloth prepared 

with nitrocellulose 20,592 4 609 

Leathercloth 997,975 291,780 

Oil baiM and similar fabrics 1.035,652 136,981 

Other — 

Wool 10,291 7.052 

Cotton 871,342 189,992 

Silk 7,8S7 2.172 

Rayon 40,019 9,778 

Other 267.494 57,876 


A similar type of product, as yet not produced 
in Australia, is plastics-coated paper for use 
as bookbindings, substitute for oil baize, blind 
hoHand, etc. The coating of paper with poly- 
ethylene, for use mainly in food packaging, 
has been recently commenced in Australia 
by one company. At least two other plastics 
manufacturers are also considering the manu- 
facture of plastics-coated paper. 


Hose and Piping 

Production of plastics garden hose is esti- 
mated to be about 8 million feet a year. Aus- 
tralian manufacturers supply practically all of 
the local market requirements. Plastics in- 
dustrial hose is being used increasingly, parti- 
cularly in the food-processing and chemical 
industries, in cordial manufacture and for 
piping beer. 

Rigid plastics piping is being used for water 
reticulation (its use has been approved by 
water authorities in two capital cities). 
Although it is about 60 per cent, more expen- 
sive initially than galvanised-iron piping, the 
cost of installation, particularly for irrigation 
purposes, of rigid plastics piping is much 
lower because of lighter weight, longer lengths 
without joins, and less expensive methods and 
greater ease of joining the lengths. Produc- 
tion capacity is in excess of present output 
because manufacturers are short of suitable 
raw materials. 


PI as tics -Insulated Wire and Cables 

There is a steadily increasing demand for 
plastics-insulated wire and cables. Polyvinyl 
chloride is the principal material used, but the 
use of polyethylene is increasing. Except for 
heavy cables and a few special types of insu- 
lated wire which are imported, the bulk of 
plastics-insulated wire and cable consumed in 
Australia is manufactured in Australia. At 
present, supply is meeting demand, but a 
further considerable expansion can be expected 
in this field. (See also "Wires and Cables", 
Chapter 11.) 

In addition to the above, there are many new 
fields of plastics production being developed, 
some of which may have considerable possi- 
bilities, e.g., the manufacture of plastics floor 
coverings and roofing materials. 
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Port Three: Basic Statistics 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS, 1938-39/1949-50 

NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AT 1938-39 AND 1949-50 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AT 1938-39. 1949-50. JUNE 1950. SEPTEMBER 1951 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY, 1949-60 

EMPLOYMENT. MALE AND FEMALE 

SALARIES AND WAGES PAID, IN TOTAL AND PER PERSON ENGAGED 
VALUE OF PRODUCTION ^ 

VALUE OF MATERIALS, POWER, FUEL, REPAIRS, etc. Explanations, 

VALUE OF OUTPUT Appendix IV 
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Explanatory Footnotes to Both Tables 

»nonlhly payroll-lax reCurns and differ slichtiv from 
the other employment figures, which are supplied on annual factory returns? siigntiy from 

Sof'iLxvvoijdir’' ”■ 

( “Plwtics Moulding and Oilcloth, etc. *. 

' the e/recu stated in roctnotes 
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Part One: Structure of Established Manufacturing Activities 


ilAI^UFACTUHlNG uf rubber pitxlucts aud tyre-reijaii* materials, and iLe rccou- 
ditioaiiig of tyres ai^e established in Australia in au oveiiapiiing pattern uf uelivitics 
by three niain eoinpanies, five lesser cotupunies aud inauy smaller eoujpaiiics, as 
follows — 


BUBBEB FBODUCTS 


There are about 73 esUbtishments wholly or mamly engaged in making rubber products (not 
including tyre repairing). Fifteen of these establishments (some of which are units of a company 
with several establishments), in 1948-49, each employed more than 100 persons, and in aggregate 
employed 8,923 persons out of an industry total of 10,077; of the remaining 62 establislunents. 
36 each employed up to 10 persons. 9 each from 11 to 20 persons. 12 each from 21 to 50 persons, 
and 6 each from 50 to 100 persons. The structure of the principal rubber-'products companies, as 
set out below, is indicative of the present position. 


THAEE MAIN COMPANIES, unassociated with one another, together employ at 24 factories 
about 80 per cent, of all persons employed in manufacture of rubber products (not including 
reconditioned tyres). DeUils of establishments and products of the three companies are as follows^ 


Dunlop Rubber Australia Lid. 
with seven specialist manufacture 
ing subsidiary companies, employs 
about 5,000 persons in twenty fac- 
tories (not ail rubber-products fac- 
tories) located in hve Stales. This 
comoany is associated with a lead- 
ing U.K, rubber-products company 
of similar name. 

The parent company has two large 
factories, one at Sydney and one 
at Melbourne, concentrating on 
production of tyres and tubes, but 
also making a range of other 
(mainly heavy) rubber products. 
Two smaller factories make general 
mechanical rubber products, one at 
Adelaide and one at Perth. One 
decentralised factory in N.S.W. 
makes footwear. Three decentral- 
ised factories in Victoria make vee- 
transmisslon belts, golf-ball wind- 
ing, and cut-rubber thread, respec- 
tively. A large factory is to be 
erected new Melbourne to special- 
ise m making the company's range 
of metal and rubber components 
and assemblies for aircraft. 

The latex-foam subsidiary has four 
urban factories, two at Melbourne, 
one at Sydney and one at Bris- 
bane. 


The flooring subsidiary (mastic 
di^tnal and underlay flood 
asbestos-ba^ floor-tiles) has c 
factory, at Melbourne. 


PRODUCTS sade include^ 

Ara^l m9taX nibb«r cempoMnu «ad MMmhUes. meludina 
wbeeU. broke*, boee. Automotive acetssorios. 

< yoli, play, squoih, ieonle, etc. 

Batieriee and eaa^ BeUiag^goj.tronaiiutuoo (and poriabla vul- 
?ev a r^ unila). link aod eodlesa vee-tranamissioa. conveyor. 


ail*rubbor. eanvai- 
wire^reinforced or 

^•rlety. loeertiocu. 


niacaooara maienal. Blaakeu for priming 

Cujluoning (lalex-loamh laeluding maitre«ee«. theaire and aulo- 
motive aoaiiag. carpet underlay (both Inlex and blowo.tpMge). 

DoaesHc rubb« good, ol com- 

domMlic and pubUc building., atc.; mutie 
for indttitoal fleon and for uaderUy; asbealos.baaefloor*iUe». 

OroBunetSo Gut maleriaL for sporlt raequeU. 
garden and induUrl^ iaeJudina 
^If^Wcbloride (PoV.C.).^ 
armoured , HotpUaJ rubber goo^ 

ISSSSSi-upiT' «>»>p»h.n.iT. 

Liaingt. anh eorroaioa chute, etc. 

nU,b.,.good. of compr.h«»i.. 

fy^hig. Pluge, domechc and induatrial P V C 
gendered film «nd shteUag. and P.V.C. extr^^pti F V.C.. 

^c^.U lor ,.n^ b^dnunlon. Rocloutung of rubbor 

H.pa^ ouffito-moloT. moior-cTCl.. crei.. 

sSr ■ 

«d tub^IiieZCTUt hSSL'^cTe^'eWh^ mduaiTial. Tyree 

ssr" scr, rr “f 

eii.hlon, pnaumoS. for SduS&i Wh..l._oUd. 


S"; L?" r”"’ >■ 
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Goodyear Tyre and Rub- 
ber Co. (Aust.) Ltd. oper- 
ates a large factory at 
Sydney, specialising in a 
limited range of pro- 
ducts, particularly tyres 
and tubes and belting. 
This company is a sub- 
sidiary of a leading 
rubber-products c o m- 
pany of the U.S-A. 


I PRODUCTS made— 

I Tyres and tubes — car. motorcycle, truck, air cr ail. tractor, grader, implement, 
oarlhmoTCr and industrial (including solid). Tyre-retreading and tyre- repair 
material. Tyre accessories. 

Belting transmission, flat and vee-endless: convoyor: elevator. 

Hose— industrial and garden, of wide variety. 

Mats and matting. 

Miscellaneous moulded and extruded rubber products. 

^ Packings, rubber. 

' Heclaiming of nibber. 

Rubber -to -metal produ^. 

( Sheet rubber. 

Soling material for footwear. 


Olympic Tyre and Rubber Co. 
Ltd. operates one large factory 
and one small factory at Mel- 
bourne, and one large factory 
at Brisbane, specialising in a 
limited range of products, par- 
ticularly tyres and tubes. (The 
Brisbane facto^ began pro- 
duction early in 1951.) 


r PRODUCTS made— 

Tyres and tubes— car, truck. aircraiL tractor (eerlain siies only), imple- 
I men! and cycle. Tyre-retreading and lyre-repair materials. 

I Flooring (runner). 

I Garden hose (canvas-reinforced). 

1 Processed rubber (for use by an associate company making electric 
c^les f"d operating a rubber reclaim plant). 


FIVE LESSER COMPANIES make a wide variety of rubber products— 

AdyanxTyre and Rubber Co. Ply- Ltd- operates one large factory at 

and rubber materials for retreading and repair of lyres, rubber footwear, waterproof and spread 
materials, hot-water bottles, gaskets and toys. 

Hardi© Rubber Co. Ltd. operates two medium-sized factories and one smaller factory, at Sydney* 
and makes car, truck and tractor tyres and tubes, tyre retreading and 

wear, moulded goods, milker rubberware, garden, industrial and mechanical hose, waterprooi 
garments (including rubber spreading of fabric) and motor accessories. 

Kenworth Rubber Lid. has two subsidiary companies, and one “gtories 

smaller factories (one a reclaim factory) »» Melbourne and two smaller decentraUs^ 

in Victoria. These factories moke soles and heels, garde^^^^ 

flooring (runner), pram-tyreing. automotive weather-s^ips. and re- 

and of plastic are made by the other subsidiary at one factory. 

S.A. Rubb.. M,U. Ud. OP--,™., raSg-tc-h'^ “aS a“i.S 

tubes and moulded products. 


SMALLER COMPANIES. of a^^X^henswl vS?! 

The rraSac'.IInffo SusIr.r.V activities of the larger eoeparii™ (each »ith ope 

esUblishment) of the smaller-companies’ group— 

SdlusuTPe li^kl?ype'' «nvTs JefnS^ 
belting, mechanical leathers and textile leathers. 

One company specialises in aircraft componenU. footwear and rubber proofing, 
one eenipan, produee. a .peciaiised range e. nien.ded prednets. ine.uding airer.tt oen.pene„«^ 
one eo„p.ny ».he. golf and tennis b.Us, football and basbetbaU bladders, and bidustr.al robber 
goods of wide range. 



RUBBER PRODUCTS. RECONDITIONING OF TYRES 

One company specialises in the production of a wide range of automotive parts of rubber and 
of rubber-bonded to metal— the latter process is operated under licence from a large U.b. 
rubber-products company. 

One company specialises in latex-foam fillings for domestic and hospital mattresses, car and theatre 
seating, clothing accessories. 

One company specialises in the manufacture of tennis-balls and play-balls. 

(Two manufacturers of sporting goods, the largest companies of their type in Australia, each make 
tennis-baUs and golf-bails as part of their general sporting-goods manufacture. See also Chapter 
12 .) 


TYRE RETREADING AND REPAIRING 

Rft'condiiionins ol j There are more than 300 establishments wholly or mainly engaged in tyre 

tyre* by— i retreading and repairing, employing nearly 2,000 persons. The activity is 

Rotreading; recapping, widely spread throughout the Commonwealth, mainly as a specialised 
Vulcanisina/repairin? service carried on in small establishments at district centres, with garages 

acting as agents or depots. Fewer than 8 establishments employ more than 
J 20 persons each. Retreading services usually also repair tyres; many garages 
repair tyres, but few provide a retreading service on the premises. Two of the three major rubber- 
products companies have interests or indirect connection with tyre-retreading ‘'chains'* and indi- 
vidual establishments, and two of the lesser companies directly conduct a metropolitan retreading 
and repair service. 
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Part Two: Output of Capacity of Manufacturing Activities 


T HK rubber nuinufactiiriiiff industry’ in is a substantial one* and pro<hic<'S 

many essentia! products. On the basi'< <»i' t|iiaiititics of mbber consumed in manu- 
facturing* about 85 per cent, of tlio iinliist ry is eontmlled by tliree largo companies. 
All others are sinali in comparison. Cninpc iition ^\itliin the industry has been vei^' 
keen in the past, and will no doubt refiini to its former keenness when present 
shortages are overcome. 


It is estimated that the present tonnage out* 
put of the industry is about 58 per cent, greater 
than pre-war. However, demand for rubber 
products has increased even mure, and local 
production in some lines is insufficient to meet 
Australian requirements. (Significant excep- 
tions are garden hose and bicycle tyres and 
tubes.) Capacity of the industry is appreciably 
higher than the present situation might indi* 


cate. Shortages of labour and electric power 
(particularly in Sydney) are limiting the output 
of the industry. Modernisation and rationalisa- 
tion in the older established factories is in- 
creasing the effectiveness of labour; and the 
establishment of factories, or branch plants, 
particularly for specialist activities, in extra- 
metropolitan areas is lmpro\nng the availability 
of labour. 


THE RUBBER-PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 

MATERIALS USED 


The rubber products industry relies substan- 
tially on imports for supplies of raw materials. 

All crude rubber is imported, mainly from 
Malaya and Indonesia. Small quantities are 
also being obtained from the Australian ter- 
ritory of New Guinea. Limited amounts of 
synthetic rubber (special-purpose types only) 
are imported. The quantity of rubber used by 
the industry in 1950 totalled 42,545 tons, includ- 
ing 34*152 tons of crude and latex. 220 tons of 
synthetic and 8.173 tons of reclaim. This com- 
pares with a total usage cf approximately 
20,000 tons of all t>*pes of rubber in 1938-39. 
Current consumption is estimated at between 
10 per cent, and 15 per cent, higher than the 
1950 figure. 

Carbon black, which is not made in Aus- 
tralia, is imported mainly from the U.S.A. Im- 
ports in 1949-50 were about 7.600 tons, and 


1930-51 about 15.000 tons, about 90 per cent, 
of which would be used by the rubber in- 
dustry. 

Cotton tyrecord is made in Australia, but not 
at present in sufficient quantities. Output in 
1950-51 was about 5 million lbs.; Imports were 
valued at about £1.5 million No ravon tvre- 
cord is made in Australia and all requirements 
must be imported, mainly from North America. 
Imports in 1949-50 totalled 4.3 million lbs and 
4.4 million lbs, in 1950-51. Courtaulds Ltd. of 
England are setting up a factory in Australia to 
manufacture 6 million lbs. a year of rayon tyre- 
cord from the dissolving-pulp stage, and expect 
to be in production by 1953. 

Apart from these items, the remaining raw 
materials such as fillers, accelerators, anti- 
oxidants. etc., are available largely from Aus- 
tralian sources. 


TYRES AND TUBES 

The manufacture of tyres and tubes accounts Australian production of TYRES for rape: 
for about 80 cent, of all rubber consumed TRUCKS, TRACTORS GRADERS 
in Australia. There are over 1.5 million motor AIRCRAFT in 1948-49 knd 1949750 ^ 

vehicles and motor cycles on the roads in Aus- 

traha, and in 1950-51 205,604 new motor vehicles PRODUCTION; 1948-49 

and 27,150 new motor cycles were registered i . no. no 

There are more than 120.000 tractors ^ Ami 1.229,922 I, 62 l,i 60 

traUan farms. In 1950-51 about 27.000 new Brider,' eatthmover. etc isjlo rniiaS 

ractors were put into use. Production of • 2.olg 

tyres and tubes in Australia until recently (ex- i .73 0 4 as 

eluding bicycle tyres and tubes) was meeting TotAi nutn ♦ • lA-n 

approximately 85 per cent, of Australian de^ cun^emlv K 2.241*000. and 

mand. The deficiency was being made up as tvr^ ^ vifr * ^PP^oaching 3.5 million 

far as possible by imports, principallv from tw ^ 

the United Kingdom, in the form of tyres as imported in- 

original equipment included with motor vehicle million in 1948-49 (compared 

and chassis imports. Motor-cycle tvres and m iu.. P^uction valued at nearlvElO 
tubes were imported in large numbers (with mlir® millions in 1949-50 and £5 1 

remission of import duty) ^because the tjJre Export of tyres and tubel 

Australia were concentrating on Australia is prohibited except to suddIv 

car and truck tyres and tubes. ® ^atedTenito of Australian man 
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three years has been: 1948-49, 1,053.000 tvres; 
1949-50, 866,000 tyres; 1950-51, 1,071,000 tyres. 

Apart from tyres and tubes, there is a strong 
demand for a wide variety of rubber products, 


which may be generally classified into two 
broad categories, industrial or mechanical 
goods on the one hand, and miscellaneous pro- 
ducts on the other. 


INDUSTRIAL OR MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 


The use of RUBBER INDUSTRIAL HOSE is 
increasing rapidly. Principal types are weld- 
ing, air, water, oil pump, spray, air-drill, steam, 
petrol, suction, sanitary, acid-conducting, sand- 
blast, distillers, wine-suction, and cable trailing 
hose. Production in 1948-49 was approximately 
8 million feet, and is at about the same level 
now. Demand is barely being met. but imports 
are negligible. (Industrial hose is not separately 
specified in statistics; imports of all types of 
rubber hose in 1948-49 were 256,411 lbs,, and in 
1949-50 242.448 lbs.) 

The production of RUBBER BELTING in 
Australia is generally adequate to meet the de- 
mand. Production of conveyor and elevator 
belting (most of the large items are made-to- 
order) is lagging somewhat behind demand, 
but output of V-belts, flat transmission belt- 
ing and fan belts for motor vehicles is adequate 
to meet local requirements. Production figures 
for 1948-49 and 1949-50 were— 


PRODUCTION: 


1948-49 1949-50 


Belting- 

rial transmission 

Conveyor and V-belttng_ 


ft. ft. 

1.592.528 2.375 .358 

550.390 1,964.401 


Belting production since June 1950 has in- 
creased. Imports of rubber belting in 1948-49 
were valued at £16,000 and in 1949-50 at over 


£36,400. Exports of rubber belting, mainly to 
New Zealand, were valued at £29,000 in 1948- 
49, and at about £11,500 in 1949-50. (See Chapter 
14 for comment on production of leather bell- 
ing.) 

RUBBER THREAD is made in Australia by 
only one manufacturer, who makes cut thread. 
Production is not sufficient to meet demand, but 
is increasing. No statistics are available. Ex- 
truded round thread, which is preferred by 
elastic cloth and tape manufacturers, is all im- 
ported. Imports of all types of rubber thread 
in 1948-49 were valued at £126.750 and in 1949- 
50 at £56,391. Exports in 1948-49 were valued 
at £1,840 and in 1949-50 at £4,234. 

Several manufacturers provide a service for 
the application of natural and synthetic rubbers 
and rubber mixtures as LININGS and COAT- 
INGS for resistance against abrasion and cor- 
rosion, particularly acid-corrosion. 

In addition to the items specifically men- 
tioned above, there is a very large variety of 
miscellaneous INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 
produced in Australia. Individual production 
figures are not collected, but it is estimated 
that the total annual value of output of such 
goods would be not less than about £3.5 mil- 
lions. 


MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS 


Miscellaneous rubber goods cover a wide 
range of uses. The principal items are men- 
tioned below. In some of these fields, the de- 
velopment of the use of thermoplastic mate- 
rials, particularly polyvinyl-chloride 
has increased comoetition. The largest rubber- 
products manufacturer in Australia has a sub- 
sidiary company solely engaged in the manu- 
facture of P.V.C. calendered and extruded pro- 
ducts. Chemical proofing of fabrics for rain- 
wear is in many cases replacing the older 
rubber-coating process. 

The production of RUBBER GARDEN HOSE 
in Australia is sufficient to meet the demands 
of the local market. ToUl output of rubber 
hose in 1948-49 was 15.4 million feet, but about 
8 million feet was industrial hose (s^ above). 
In 1949-50 output increased to 17.5 imUion feet. 
(For information on production of P.V.C. garden 
hose, see Chapter 7.) Because of the incre^mg 
use of elastics hose, the demand for rubber 
garden hose is not expected to increase very 
greatly above the present level of between 7 
and 8 million feet a year. 

Output of RUBBER SHEETING in 194M9 
was 161.830 sq. yds. (valued at £26,679) com- 
pared v/ith a prewar demand for about 20^000 
sq yds. a year. In 1949-50. output declined to 
68 899 sq. yds. This is another field where 

plastics are"^ competing with the older rub^r 

products. Value of imports of hard rubber 
sheets in 1948-49 was £4,584 (267 cwt ) and in 
iQdo ^n £4 176 (272 cwt.), and of soft ruboer 
Teets and Vtriis. £9.302 in 1948-49 and £9.146 
in 1949-50. 

There has been a 

the production of LATEX CUSfflON 

ING in Au'tra’'a in recent years. Its principal 
uses are .:>r upholstery and mattresses. In 


addition, both latex-foam and blown-sponge 
types of CARPET UNDERLAY are made in 
Australia. Though the price of these rubber 
products is generally considerably higher than 
alternative materials used for simil^ purposes, 
their use is nevertheless expanding. Total 
production of ‘‘sponge-rubber’* in 1948-49 was 
1,244,739 lbs., and in 1949-50 about 1,724,000 
lbs. Imports and exports of latex-foam and 
sponge rubber products are not separately 
specified, but are believed to be small. 

The demand for RUBBER FLOORING is in 
excess of Australian production, and some im- 
ports are necessary. Output in 1949-50 was 
225.235 sq. yds. and 510,449 lbs. of rubber floor 
mats. Imports were valued at £137,104. Ex- 
ports are negligible. Australian capacity is 
considerably higher than present production, 
and would be sufficient to supply require- 
ments. 

Production of RUBBER GLOVES in Aus- 
tralia in 1948^9 toUlled 1.024.813 

1949-50. 1,392.000 pairs. .“ij nairs’ 

including surgeons’ gloves, were 48.500 paire. 

but fell in 1949-50 to about 27.700 pairs. Some 

medical men prefer to use 

gloves, even though good-quality Australian 
gloves are available. 

Although production of RUBBER FOOT- 
WEAR if firmly esUblished in Australia, o^- 
put for the past few years has not been suffi 
dent to meet market requirements, a^ 
considerable quantities have been import^. 
In 1949-50, the Australian industry made 
534 689 pairs of rubber boots of all kin^ 
and 3.171,366 pairs of rubber shoes. In that 
year 409,000 pairs of goloshes, rubber s^d 
Ss and shoes and plimsolls were m- 
^ted and 427,000 pairs of gum and wading 
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boots. Exports of rubber footwear from Aus- 
tralia in 1949-50 were valued at £10»445. Aus- 
tralian production of rubber boots and shoes 
has been steadily expanding and is now ade- 
quate to meet the demand. 

Practically all of Australia’s requirements of 
FOOTWEAR RUBBER STOCK and REPAIR 
MATERIALS are manufactured here. Output 
in 1046-49 consisted of 1.5 million pairs of soles. 
756,000 pairs of heels, nearly 6 million pairs of 
soles and heels and 1.14 million lbs. of mate- 
rial for rubber soles. Imports and exports are 
not specihed in statistics, but are negligible. 

Other rubber products produced in appreci- 
able quantities in Australia include RUBBER 
TUBING, output of which in 1949-50 was 1.95 
million feet: HOT-WATER BOTTLES; GOLF 
BALLS and TENNIS BALLS. Although only 
648,142 hot- water bottles were made in 1949- 
50, capacity is substantially higher, and it is 
mainly the shortage of labour which prevents 
the Australian industry from supplying all 
local requirements. Production of tennis balls 
in 1948-49 was 285.200 do 2 en, which increased 


RECONDITIONING OF TYRES 

Retreading and recapping of tyres became of 
major importance during the 1939-45 War, and 
reconditioning capacity in Australia was 
stantially extended. 

Until recently, tyres were not freely avail-, 
able, and the necessity to conserve those 


to 304,000 dozen in 1949-50. and 276,300 dozen 
in 1950-51. In 1949-50, about 132.000 dozen go^^f 
balls were made in Australia, and 159.300 
dozen in 1950-51. Imports of hot-water bottles 
in 1948-49 were appreciable (557,000 lbs. valued 
at £114.480). but in 1949-50 fell to only 46.700 
lbs. valued at £9,630. There is not much import 
of rubber tubing or tennis balls; small quan- 
tities of tennis and golf balls arc exported from 
Australia. 

Imports in 1949-50 of AIR and WATER BEDS, 
AIR CUSHIONS and PILLOWS, and CUT- 
SHEET SURGICAL TUBING were valued at 
£3,319 (£5,750 in 1948-49): of RUBBER SYR- 
INGES. ENEMAS. INJECTION BOTTLES and 
URINALS. £4,542 (£36,080 in 1948-49); and of 
other miscellaneous rubber manufaclures 
about £242.000. No figures of Australian pro- 
duction of these items are available. There 
tends to be a definite preference for imported 
surgical rubber goods by many Australian con- 
sumers. The Australian output of such goods 
i$ small, as the industry finds it cannot com- 
pete against Imported goods. 


available led to an increasing demand for re- 
conditioning. In 1948-49, over 786.200 tyres 
were recapped or retreaded in Australia, and 
in 1949-50 over 990,000 tyres. Quantities of 
camel-back used totalled 7.69 million lbs. in 
1948-49 and 8.36 million lbs. in 1949-SO. 
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RUBBER PRODUCTS, RECONDITIONING OF TYRES 
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Part Three: Basic Statistics 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS, 1938-39/1949-50 

NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AT 1938-39 AND 1949-50 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AT 1938-39. 1949-50. JUNE 1950, SEPTEMBER 1951 


AvUVitr (MelUlIrftlSuVH'UHtuo 
u*ct| liy 

l ainmmini’AUh StAtMUieii. 

1 K»l*l)1Ubiii^Dt« 




Jiiav 

IB39-39 IV>* 

\ot (*>* 

T<ubb«r OoodN (mcludiug T> mfulv) <(») 

Tyrv* Hctrf^Hng And BopAirinp . . 

bO. 

*•«>. 

W) 7$ 
(d]a$6 

lll». ] DO, 

\ iWjU».6l4 

xio. ne. 

11.412 n.8|0 

IMiH 1.734 

ToUl* «l 2M 1 

404 


13,010 ; 13,.V»*» 

1 1 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY, 1949-50 

EMPLOYMENT, MALE AND FEMALE 

SALARIES AND WAGES PAID, IN TOTAL AND PER PERSON ENGAGED 
VALUE or PRODUCTION 

VALUE OF MATERIALS. POWER. FUEL, REPAIRS, etc. \ f** Explanations. 
VALUE OF OUTPUT Appendix IV 


AeUriij (dutlvtlcAl 
by 

Co(nraofiw««Jtb S'UtlstkUn. I94^JU) 

Kniptoraieal 

9 .Holortea %Bd 

9 Wiv«>< )>A|d 

Value of 
Pro* 
dbctloo 

1 

1 Value or 

! 1 

Malcv 1 rvmAl«« 

1 f ' 

1 

1 Wr*oc» 

Toiol 

t\e 

IVrMin 

Kiun^cd 

Malcrlali. 

Puel.elc. 

Vwd 

1 Valui? nr 
Oolpm 

1 

1 

Rubber itnoilt (bicludiAK Tyrol irv«<l») (6) 
T>Te Ke4r«*dang «ad R«pAihag <r|) 

no. 1 

M78 

1.694 

no. 

2.436 

174 

00. 

10.314 

1.868 

8*o<m 1 

•1.482 , 
703 

£ 

.121 

376 

£*000 

! 

7.9M 

1.414 

£000 

1 

1 14.074 

1 1.437 

1 

1 <000 

22.63r» 

2.871 

ToUlf (e) . . 

9*772 

MIO 1 12.382 1 

6.t85 1 490 

V.379 

16.131 

1 

25.301 


Explanatory Footnotes to Both Tables 

(b) slighUy from the other 

(e) cTHSi? d R”l«LdirS%nd*’Re^rinr'’‘“'' Tyr^s made)- 

pUining the stated in ,nntnotes ex- 
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MSrtALS. SHAPES. PIPES, TUBES. CASTINGS. FOROrNGS 


ISI 


Part One: Structure of Established Manufacturing Activities 



THE smeltuig, irKuiug. all..viiig. aiul recou-iy uf tVin.us and ium-r. T-r...i> na tals 
(incliuliuc precious metals), tlie manufacture of ititenii<Uial<- and hiiislicd s laiJcs ut 
metals, the manufaetinv of in< tal pipes and tnhv^. and tlie ac-tivities of nicinl ('a<tin? 
and forging, aiv istablisliod in Australia ns listed below. The listing intetnh d to be 
veasonablv indientive. but n<»t necessarily fully inclusive. 


IRON AND STEEL, INTERMEDIATE AND FINISHED SHAPES OF STEEL, 
IRON PIPES, STEEL PIPES AND TUBES 


Iron Works, Steel Works, Steel Mills, Ferrous Forges 

In 1049*60 there were 30 and in 194M9 32 establishments grouped in ofTicia] statistics as being 
wholly or mainly engaged in this group of activities. However, this group (sub-class "Smelting. 
Converting. Rehning. RoUing of Iron and Steel*') of factory statistics is involved in its make- 
up. and not fully indicative of establishments and employment in the activities concerned. 
Thirteen of the establishments are sections (blast-furnaces, open-hearth furnaces, etc.) of four 
large "collective’* establishments— three iron and steel works (one not integrated) and another 
steel works^and includes the dIrect*nietaJ foundries operated at the two integrated iron and 
steel works, but not the coke-ovens and electric-power plants at those works. The two largest 
unintegrated steelmills, both engaged in sheet rolling, are not included within the group, being 
included in the sub-class "Galvanised Ironworking and Tinsmithing— Iron and Steel Sheets”. At 
least six esublishments of the 1948-49 grouping are steel foundries (for which there is 
another sub-class of statistics). Ferrous forges wholly or mainly engaged in that activity are 
in official statistics included with iron and steel works, but for the purposes of this study are 
described under the heading of "Forges, Ferrous and Non-ferrous*, later this Part Of the 32 
establishments grouped in 1948^9 in the sub-class "Smelting, Converting, Refining, RoUing of 
Iron ^d Steel”, 7 each employed not more than 50 persons, 6 each from 51 to 100 persons 
and 19 each more th^ 100 persons. The latter 19 establishments employed 11.681 persons out 
of the group total of 12.351 persons; 8 of the establishments each employed more than 400 
persons and together employed 9.078 persons. ^ 


iTon'TT,' r°’' SIEELMAKIHG, Two e.t.bii.hmoo.., one conopeny 

ana one State Government authority ^ ^ 

The Broken HUl Proprietary Co. Ltd. operates PIG-IRON in a mu rang, of gradM M meet ien.rai 
a blast-furnace (750-ton a day capacity) at its sp€oaiij^ iousdry x^quumtots. ^ 

esUblishment at Whyalla, S.A., specifically for 
the supply of foundry iron; most of the 

ft ThS if . nn^te,. 

at Newcastle, and Port Kembla NSW— and enahu^ w If elsewhere in Australia— 

SiSf basic-iron requiremeJts foJ stwl oSh 

with foundry uxm. See next acti\ity, ‘‘Iron Works Ste^i extent 

further reference to organisation of The B.H.P. Co. ctd Integrated", for 

companies.) Manufacturing sections at the BHP WhvaUa w and associate 

plmt; an elMlricfurnace plant for alloy-steS' ‘ blast-furnace 

Ltd., a subsidiary company of The B H P t .h . ® ^ (mainly for Commonwealth Steel Co 
and. at times. low-carkirLrro-manS^efe ferriiuo'y K*" Whyalla works fo^i^^y; 

out wharf; steel foundry and er,gin«ri“g%hoprtor M^;ra?^n^^± fitting: 

®*P«”niental way by The B H P Co t. rf ^ production has b^n 

mm^mm 
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METALS, SHAPES. PIPES, TUBES. CASTINGS, FORGINGS 


IRON WORKS, STEEL WORKS. STEEL MILLS. INTEGRATED: Two establishments, one com 
pany grou|>— 


The Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd., at New- 
castle. N.S.W., and us chief subsidiary com- 
pany. AustraHao Iron & Steel Lid., at Port 
Kembla, N.S.W.. each operates an integrated 
iron works, steel works and steel mills estab- 
lishment, the only such integrated works in 
Australia. (The works are not, however, en- 
gaged in steel-sheet rolling — see “Steel Works 
and Steel Mills, Combined**, for stainless steel 
and shapes, and “Steel Mills, Unintegrated", 
for all other steel-sheet rolling.) The B.H.P. 
group also operates another iron works; a com- 
bined steel works and steel mills; two steel 
wire mills; five wire-products factories (includ- 
ing the two wire mills and a wire-rope fac- 
tory). a wood-chisel and auger-bit factory; and 
is directly associated with, and supplying steel 
feed or finished shapes to, companies making 
seamless and welded pipe and tube, files and 
table knives, drums, structural-steel fabrica- 
tions. The group operates, as integral parts of 
its overall activities, quarries for iron-ore, 
limestone, dolomite, magnesite, bauxite; col- 
lieries; ore and coal railways; loading jetties; 
shipping line; ship-building yard (and buil^ 
ship engines); gear shop; general-engineering 
shops, with foundries. (For further comment 
on industrial organisation and company struc- 
ture of the B.H.P. group see the statement 
"Organisation and Association of Major Com- 
panies Within the Non-ferrous and Ferrous 
Metals Industries in Australia", at the close of 
this Part One.) 


BASIC IRON for Uoolmaklcg direct casliag. 

PIG IRON: Full range of grades can be made, bui 
presexil practice is to make foundry pig-Uon only 
from lime to time as circumstances require (see 
“Iron Works Hot Integrated with Steelmakiag", 
above). 

INGOT STEEL: Full range of carbon and special 
j carbon steels: and alloy steels of electric -furnace 
I origin. (Open-hearth alley steel has been made when 
i the quantity required is large enough.) 

INTERMEDIATES (excluding those of stainless steel 
and certain other alloy steels): Blooms and billets 
for re-rolling and forging; plate slab: beam blanks: 
I push -bench billets for seai^ess pipe manufacture; 
skelp; wire- rods: sheet -bars. 

FINISHED SHAPES IN GENERAL-PURPOSE 
STEELS: Structural beams, channels, angles, etc.; 
rails (including grooved) and accessories; plate; hot- 
rolled and cold-rolled strip; merchant bar and sec- 
tions. heavy to lighL including flats, rounds, squares, 
tees, octagons, hexagons, angles, hoop. band. etc. 

FINISHED SHAPES IN SPECIAL STEELS: Plates; 
merchant bar and sections, including flats, rounds, 
square, octagon and hexagon. 

FERRO ALLOYS: Ferro silicon, ferro chrome high 
carbon, ferro manganese, and specialised ferro 
alloys in lesser quantity. 

(Tungstic acid: tungsten powder; tungsten carbide 
in die-nibs, tool-lips, and specialised applications,) 

(Spun -cast Iron pipes.) 

(Founding; forging: engineering: refractories mak- 
ing: electric-power generation; supply of crushed and 
graded slag and coke-oven by-products.) 


The manufacturing sections of the Newcastle establishment comprise coal-cleaning plant and 
by-product coke-oven plant; by-products recovery plant, including tar distillation; blast-furnace 
plant (three furnaces, two each of 700-ton and one of 750-ton daily capacity); basic open-hearth 
plant- soaking pits; rolling mills (comprising ten units— bloom mill; structural and rail mill; 
sheet-bar and billet mill; plate mill; bar mill; continuous merchant-bar mill, also used for hot- 
rolled strip and skelp: cold-rolled strip mill; wire-rod mill; small tonnage manual mill; fish- 
plate and tieplate mill); ferro-alloy plant; tungsten powder and tungsten-carbide products plant; 
and steel foundry (with acid and basic open-hearth furnaces, and roll-casting section) for special- 
steel and alloy-steel ingots and castings, and castings of general-purpose steels. In addition 
to the usual sections for plant maintenance, quality coritrol. stores, 

on. the service sections include a steam-turbine electric-power plant of 47.500 kW. bas c- 
refractories plant, direct-metal iron foundry, brass foundry. Feed suppUed to other steel mills 
consists of sheet-bar, wire-rod. skelp, push-bench billets for seamless-pipe making, re-rolling 
billets for window-frame and light merchant sections. 

ThA manufacturinc sections of the Port Kembla establishment comprise coal-cleaning plant and 
,.r overhauls and J,'"*'"* 

clectnc-furnace p ^foundries for steel, iron and non-ferrous castings, and engineering 

S^rSyZ’.y.‘Niw%outh“wSE^ Sricaflon of s.ruo.oral ..a.l) 

,Se. Par. Two for co„o,.„. on BH^' S"L,d.‘%n3" uteS.“* 

works, in construction and P'^nMd. ^^irriMncreasing^of capacity for manufacture of coke, 
companies are mainly concerned with over > : and the complementary increasing of 

iron, steel, rolled steel products, rail a^S sea Tra^t In extension of 

capacity for mining of coal. ^ ^ entered into— the manufacture of tinplate— 

its steel-products mills, one new field is to oe inpiudine stainless steel), the galvanising 

Sya”.! sS^^he' f^Sofor dSlof o1 pU, »d .oba, tte dra^B^rf 

?, Srof^bor^T-S or pr.r«cany a,, o, 

?rom either The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. or A.I. & S. Ltd., or both.) 
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STEEL WORKS AND STEEL MILLS. COMBINED. NOT INTEGRATED WITH IRONMAKING: 
Two establishments, two companies— 

SPECIAL AND ALLOY STEELS: SpcciaJ carbon; 
general 'purpose bigb-spood: tool and die. including 
die blocks; be at ‘resistant in bar or billet. 


Commonwealth Steel Co. LlcL. at Newcastle. 
N S W. The company is a public company 
in which The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. owns about 82 
per cent, of issued shares (and three leading 
non-ferrous metals companies between them 
hold about 8 per cent.). One establishment is 
operated, comprising a basic open-hearth ft^* 
nace, three electric-arc furnaces, and two high- 
frequency furnaces; bloom mill and merchant 
mill; sheet mill and grinding and polishing 
plant for stainless-steel sheet; heat- treatment 
plant; tyre press and mill, horn hammer, 
machining and grinding shop for wheels, axles 
and tyres; steel foundry; forging-press shops; 
ball-mill ball forging, heat -treatment and 
grinding plant; machine and fabricating shops 
for finishing castings, forgings and other steel 
toolroom, maintenance shop. etc. 


STAINLESS STEEL in ihect. strip, rod. sections. 

AXLE. TYRE AND WHEEL STEEL (Also partly 
fabricated or fully fabricated into axles, tjros, 
wheob. for railways and tramways use). 

(Steel eastings, up lo 3S Ions weight.) 

(Steel forgings from ingots up to 50 Ions.) 

(Ball'iniU balls; dredge buckets; railways and tram- 
ways rail pouils and crossings; and similar items of 
specialised engineering.) 


products; service departments such as roll shop, 


Melbourne Iroa 8t Steel MIlU Ply. Lid.. Mel- 
bourne, Vic., at Brooklyn {'‘Victoria Rolling 
Mills'*) operates a small steel works and steel 
mill (and forge shop, etc.), and is essentially 
a jobbing steel producer and rolling mill, con- 
sisting of three electric-arc furnaces, merchant- 
bar mill, forging press, and ancillary service 
sections. The worib is based on selected scrap, 
particularly processing scrap, and is mainly 
concerned with special steels and alloy steels 
in merchant-mill products, mostly in special 
sections. Special sections are rolled in low- 
carbon and mild steels at times, from billets 
obtained from the B.H.P. group. Forging in- 
gots and billets are produced to industry and 
ordnance specifications, and slabs and heavy 
forgings are made. Bolts, nuts and rivets have 
been made at times (depending on labour 
availability In recent years). The company also 
operates a steel mill elsewhere for rolling of 
light sections— see “Steel Mills**, below. 


SPECIAL AND ALLOY STEELS: High' carbon fool 
sleets, excepting higb'Speed steels; spring sleels; 
Agricultural slew; alloy steels, in parti^ar for 
ordnance, aulomotiee. railways usage, inciuding gun 
sleeb. bandiool steels (for ring-grip spanners and 
sockets, adjustable wrenches, knives) and other forg* 
lag steels, valve steels, bailraee sleels; and olhor 
sieeU to special specidcatioa. 

INGOTS AND BILLETS for forging. 

SECTIONS; Slandard and special sections in light 
mercbaal'bar range for special steels and alloy 
sleels; special secnoas include grader blade, beaior 
blade, mower blade, plough-beam tyne. rim slock 
for cans and pans, fire or screen bars, taper and 
spiral spring secdoxu spe^ angles and channels. 
Special seelion In low-carbon and mild steels (biUtls 
normally obta^ed from the group) Indude 

motor-wheol rim slock* wire-rope ihiinble. 

(Steel forgings, up to 6 tons.) 

(Bolts, nuts and rivots.) 


STEEL MILLS NOT INTEGRATED WITH STEELMAKING fop 

bot-roUed). Tube (soamlou cold-drawn and cooil nuous- weld) Wire 
Ban Fifteen establishments, twelve compatiies The activitioe man> f Sections. Bright 

wire and coated sheet are not grouped in oViaf sUtislics with Uon workf s?ee? wo?ki 
steel mills. Instead, the manufacture of metal oioe tube onnHnit a*/- ''orks, and 

tube manipulation, are placed in a ^Mrate fitUngs. and ptpe and 

in another group— see later this Part for dew»rintir.n wuemaJang and wireworking 

sheet mills which are producing coated sheet and ^ack those activities. The two 

included in -'Galvanfsed Ironw“^/ Tbisraith n^ 

described with steel mills; the dSSion Ti Z ^ «« 

l:gbt-section rolling and bright-bar drawine The steel ^ ’ bv 

consist of eight ertablishmeL sii cor^rSeS integrated with steelmaking 


L>«glii, Work. Pty. Lid. is concerned almost 
entirely with rolling and coating ol steel sheet 
of wtuch, other than stainless-steel sheet (made 
‘>>1 Commonwealth Steel Co. Ltd., New- 

’ company— see “Steel 
Works , alMve), it is the only producer in 
Autralia. Three establishments are operated 
The company is wholly owned by John Lv.^ I 
saght Ltd., U^^K., which is itself a subsidia^ I 
company of ^est, Keen and Nettlefoids IM 
U.K.. (»e Organisation and AssociaUon of 
Major Companies within the Non-ferrous and 
Ferrous Metak Industries in Australia” at the 
clo« of this P^t). Lysaghfs Works Pty LW 

Sie R m company structure wi^ 

the B.H.P. group, from the ir<m and kIaaI 
works of which it draws the sheei kfr ^ . 


CO^D SH^i GttlijniMd. plain and eomigaled, 

grades. motor, dynamo ond ttaniiormer 

spinning; and ahseL deep-drawing or 

for ^ our,e4 
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to the iron and steel works of Australian Iron and Steel Ltd.; one establishment uses hot 
rolling throughout and produces commercial black sheet (mainly) and galvanised sheet in 
flat and corrugated; the other establishment (Lysaght*s C.R.M. Division, formerly Common- 
wealth Rolling Mills Pty. Ltd.) operates its own hot-roll mills for feed for the cold-roll mill, 
to produce from the sheet-bar stage high-flnish bright sheet in various grades and properties. 
(The C.E.M. establishment is being equipped with a reversing cold mill to operate mth hot- 
rolled strip, which initially will be obtained from overseas, and about 1956 from A.l. & S. 
Ltd. The Port Kembla black-sheet and coated-sheet mill will also be equipped to cold roll 
for black and coated sheet, using A.l. & S. hot-rolled strip— see Part Two.) 


Melbourne Iron and Steel Mills Pty. Ltd., at LIGHT SECTION: Window section maiidy, and 
its “Lion Rolling Mills”, Melbourne, Vic., special seciiona. 
operates a small mill for light sections, mainly 
in mild steel, and normally outside the range 

of the B.H.P. group, from which the rolling billets are obtained. (The company operates else- 
where a steel works establishment — see “Steel Works'*, above.) K,M. Steel Products Ltd.. Mel- 
bourne, Vic., operates a light-section mill as an integral part of its principal activity of fabri- 
cating steel window frames. Rolling billets are supplied by the B.H.P. group. 


o*,. r 4 ^ M Q W rciiK. ' BRIGHT BAB; In carbon and alloy steels to Tarious 

Bright Steels Ply. Lid.. b>dney, W.b.W. (SUD- grades, in round, precision round, square, hexagon, 
sidiary company of a steel and general mer- gois. and spedal section to order, 
chanting company), is concerned only with 
bright-bar manufacture, in mild, alloy and air- 
craft steels, to various grades, in round (in- j 
eluding precision ground to standard or special tolerance, or oversize for grinding by user), 
square hexagon, flats, and special bar-section to order (angle section is not made in Australia). 
Brunlon's Bright Steel Pty. Ltd*. Melbourne, Vic. (a subsidiary company of a large holding 
company of which the principal glass-products manufacturing companies in Australia are also 
subsidiaries), is concerned only with manufacture of bright bar and bright nuts and bolts. 
Classes, grades and sections of bar made are similar to those stated for Bright Steels Pty. Ltd. 
except that grinding of round is not done. H. V. McKay-Massey Harris Pty. Ltd*« Melbourne 
Vic. (the largest manufacturer of agricultural implements in Australia, and practically confined 
to that Held), draws round section at its Sunshine, Vic., establishment, mainly for own use, 
and to supply the trade when materials are available. 


Penroufl Pipe, Tube, Conduit, Fittings, Manipulation, Fabrication 

In 1949-50 there were 39 and in 1948-49 35 esUbUshmenls whoUy or mainly engaged m one or 
more of the activities of manufacture of meUl pipe of aU kin^, of drawn and 
of welded and close-joint conduit, of fittings for pipe, tube Md conduit, and ^ 

pipe and tube. Of the 1948-49 establishments 9 each employed up to ^0 P®”ons. 8 
Irhm II to 20 persons, 5 each from 21 to 50 persons, 5 each from oJ 

each more than 100 persons; the latter 7 establishments collectively 

of the industry total of 5.535 persons. The structure out below shows Tubemakere of Aus- 
tralia Ltd. (a holding company, not itself manufacturing) to be predomin^t in the pipes^ tubes 
and fittings industry in Australia. The company is an ^ the o?hM) and 

of the B.H.P. group of subsidiary and associated companies.) 


ATjn pttttngS for Water and Sewerage RellculatioB: About 15 manufacturers. 
CAST PIPE AND FITTINGS, tor waier wa a a Kembla, N.S.W.) makes spun-cast iron 

w.^ 

make pSi fi.Unga as a leaser part ol genera. 

jobbing activities. 

FABRICATED STpL PIPE, lor Wai.r OU Lta-, ..c,: S 

ments, comprise the •’Cgular makers of fabr ^lisl^ments. one each in New South Wales, 

eating work is done— tanks, road tankers, ^ 'Mepban Ferguson Ply. Ltd- operates 

the largest manufacturer of Wal^‘ M Fers^^ (N.S W.) Pty. Ltd.), 

three esUbUshments. one each in New South ^ ^ 

Victoria and South AustraUa. A variety of plate-steel fabneatm^^^ Mort's Dock 

cany is a wholly-owned subsidiary of Tubemakers of cv/in^v NSW* the company is 

°reseblSrey?tTrrn“m^^ leading Hiver/Broken Hill water 

pipeline now being constructed. 
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PIPING. TUBING. CONDUIT, FITTINGS. MANIPULATION. FABRICATION: T'vo «taWish- 

conduit fittings (but not conduit); a ^ew companies and businesses ^ 

manipulation, fabrication, of piping, lubmg. etc., and inslaJlation of pipelines for steam, air. 

gas. etc. Details are as follows — 

Slewarta 5c Lloyds (Ausl.) Pty* Ltd.. New> 
castle, N.S.W.. and Adelaide, S.A.. and Sie- 
waxia & Lloyds (South Ausiralla) LtcL* Ade- 
laide. S.A. (both subsidiary companies of Tube* 
makers of Australia Ltd-^see above). The 
manufacturing sections at the Newcastle estab- 
lishment comprise two mills making con- 
tinuous^weld pipe in sizes from i in. to 3 in. 
nominal bore; push-bench and reduction mill, 
making hot-rolled seamless pipe and tube in 
sizes from 2i in. to 8i in. outside diameter; 
galvanising shop; screwing shop: wrought-steel 
pipe socket and fittings shop; and pip^manipu- 
lalion shop (particularly for large-siae work, 
including high-pressure steam installations). 

Pipe skelp and billet bar is supplied by the 
B.H.P, group, the Newcastle works of which 
is adjacent to the S. & L. works. The manufacturing sections at the establishment of Stewarts 
^ Lloyds (South Australia) Ltd. Adelaide, comprise push-bench and reduction mill (push- bench 
billets from B.H.P. group) making light- gauge of pipe and tube in sizes from 1 in. io Zi in. 
outside diameter, mainly '^hollows'* for the adjacent cold^drawn tube mill of British Tube Mills 
(Aust.) Pty. Ltd.; and manipulation shop, for small fabricated work. A malleable shop (integrated 
from pattern-making to finished fittings) for water and gas pipe fittings, malleable, black and 
galvanised. J in. to 2 in. nominal bore, is operated at Adelaide (and located adjacent to the 
previous establishment) by Stewarts d: Lloyds (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. There is no other manufacturer 
of steam, gas and water pipe in Australia. 


PIPING. FITTINGS, MANTPULATIONj CenlmuDus- 
wold (FroU-Moofi process 1—wai or. ammoiua. 

steam; blacky 9 &lTanised; screwed, socketed, plam- 
end. (Steam pipe. 1) inchoe outside dlam.. u also 
widely used in Australia tor scaifolding lube.) 

Seamless hoi rolled ( Wellman -Soaver push •bench 
and reductioo process) — plain end lubes: screwed and 
sockeiecL galeanised and black (including steam)? 
bellows for cold*drawa seamless lube manufacture; 
bore casing, black and galeanised; boiler and slay 
tubes; KPS. pipe U&e; hydraulic pipe; eictaulic- joint 
pipe and fittings- 

Pipe fittiags; wrought •steel, and malleable. 

Pipe manipulatsom or fabricating of eery wide 
range. 


Briiigli Tube Mills (Aust-I Pty* Ltd,, Adelaide. 

S.A. (a subsidiary company of Tubemakers of 
Australia Ltd. — see above), is the only manu- 
facturer in Australia of cold-drawn seamier 
steel tube, and of electric-welded precUioi^ 
steel tube made by the automatic continuous- 
forming and elec trie- welding process. It is 
abo the principal manipulator of tubing into 
semi-finished and finished components for nu- 
merous trades, in some instances the only sup- 
plier; the principal maker of high-pressure gas 
cylinders; and has the only plant in Australia 
for making of chainwheel and cranks (also 
making head fittings and bottom bracket fit- 
tings) for the cycle-manufacturing trade (an- 
cillarv to B.T.M. tubular components and 
wheel rims for the cycle trade). The manu- 
facturing sections at B.T.M.'s establishment 
consbt of a draw mill; a weld mill; tube-mani- 
pulating shop (including coating, enamelling, 
plating plant); high-pressure gas-cylinder shop 
and non-tubular cycle fittings shop. Hollows 
for tube drawing are obuined from the adji- 
cent hot-rolled pipe mill of Stewarts & Lloyds 
(South Australia) Ltd., and from the Newcastle 
mill of Stewarts fit Lloyds (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. 

obtained from ^ 

wrench and socket sets; golf^club shafts; nes^ chairs tahiif ^®™PO"ents; box-spanner sets; 
vey wide variety. The company, in effwt is the on v ’i. S ‘o trade work of 

a full trade service (most tube manipSi4 a7e so Australia offering 

o, produou o, „h,ch f,™. . P.L“ 1 


TUBING AND MANIPULATION: 

Seamless, preebioo eold-diawn (draw-bench pro- 
cess)« ,032 in. io S in. outside diameter in slock 
sbes. in general -purpose, special and alloy sleob 
(excluding stainless tuba, which is not made in Aui- 
tralia); drawn to sianda^ and special tolerances in 
circular, square, hexagonal oval D-section, speaal 
seclioi^ parallel, bulled and leper gauge, eceenlric 
^re, concenlric lube, higb-precisien bore ("Solex" 
fueled), telescoped, Unsred: lupplied in wide stock 
range of conditions, surface finishes and heal treat* 
menl, or to special specifications. Includes pressure 
lu^ for ralrigeralors, ialernai combusiion engines. 
boUen and superheaters, sealed tubes (for oeeas). 
Bourto tubing. cepUIary tubing. Includes compo- 
sile tubiM—Ucel tube with non-ferrous tube drawn 
into mechanical weld with each other. 

EleetricllT weWwi precuion tube (autonatie eon- 


making: pressing'^ISH^pl^gf engaged* 

• tub, Bt Engtawng Pty. Ltd.. Perth' 
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W. A. .makes close-joint conduit and Rttings. electric motors, alternators and generators Twn 
manufacture^ of FLEXIBLE CONDUIT. Flexible Tubes Pty. Ltd., Sydney, N S.W. (subsidi^ 
company of I^ank G. Spurway Pty. Ltd. — see below), makes flexible tubing of electro -galvanised 
steel or non-ferrous metals, including packed tubing (packed with cotton, rubber or asbestos 
for use where wiring is to be protected against damp, fumes, etc.); tubing can be made in 
square lock, gas section, and interlocked. J. G. Dllling. Sydney, N.S.W.. makes flexible tubine 
and wiring fittings. — FITTINGS are made by several manufacturers in addition to those 
conduit makers also making fittings. One of the principal manufacturers of fittings, Frank G. 
Spurway P^. Ltd.. Sydney, N.S.W., has a range of grip-type and screwed fittings, including 
inspection fittings and junction boxes, screwed couplings, nipples, locknuts, screwed unions, and 
rwucing sockets, and also makes switches and switch fuses, wall boxes and spacers, strap 
clips, cable logs, battery clips, flexible connectors and elbow flexible connectors; one subsidiary 
company makes flexible tubing of galvanised steel or non-ferrous metals, and another subsi- 
diary company makes metal-thread screws and nuts, and rivets, of wide range. 


Pipe Manipulation and Fabrication: In addition to the two manufacturers of piping and tubing 
(see above), a few companies and small businesses specialise in bending and fabricating of ferrous 
and non-ferrous piping and tubing for use by other manufacturers, and/or as part of contract 
building of pipeline installations for steam, air, gases, etc. 


Wiremaking and Wireworking 

In 1949-50 there were 200 and in 1948-49 195 establishments wholly or mainly engaged in the 
activity of wireworking. Only three of the establishments make wire from Australian-made 
steel for sale as wire. (The drawing of copper wire for bare and insulated electrical and tele- 
communication wires and cables, where carried on as the sole or principal activity, or in 
conjunction with insulating of wire or cablemaking, is included in official statistics with **£]ectrical 
Machines and Apparatus*', Chapter 11.) Of the 195 establishments in 1948-49, 102 each 
employed up to 10 persons, 42 each from 11 to 20 persons, 31 each from 21 to 50 persons, 12 
each from 51 to 100 persons, and 8 each more than 100 persons. The latter 8 establishments 
collectively employed 2,717 persons out of the industry total of 5,625 persons; the 51-100 group 
employed 889 persons, the more-than-20 group employed 5,699 persons, and the not-more-than-20 
group employ^ 1,120 persons. The structure set out below shows The Broken Hill Proprietary 
Co. Ltd. to be predominant in steel wiremaking in Australia, and of major significance in manu- 
facture of certain products of wire. (See ^'Organisation and Association of Major Companies 
Within the Non-ferrous and Ferrous Metals Industries in Australia", later this Part, for com- 
ment on structure of the B.H.P. group.) 


WIREMAKING, of STEEL— Annealed. Bright. Tempered Alloy. Galvanised Tinned Coppered 
Argentised Varnish^ There are only three manufacturers of wire from Australian-made steel 
for sale as wire — 

Rylanda Bros, (Auat.) Pty. Ltd is the largest manufacturer of wire in Australia, and is a major 
producer of certain wire products. One establishment is operated, at Newcastle, N.S.W., 
adjacent to the iron and steel works of The Broken Hill Proprieta^ Co. Ltd., of which com- 
pany Rylands Bros, is a subsidiary. Round and rod for drawing is supplied from within the 
B.RP. group. A full range of annealed, bright and coated wires in standard and special gauges 
is produced. Wire made for wireworkers and other users includes the following: Barbing, 

weaving, stranding (wire rope) and other galvanised fabricating wire; spring wire, including 
aircraft standard; tyre-bead wire; cycle-spoke wire; mattress wire; stitching wire; box-strapping 
wire; boot and shoe wire and sections; telephone wire; core wire for steel-cored stranded- 
conductor cables; armouring and reinforcement wire for insulated electric cables; bright re- 
inforcement wire; stock for nails, screws, rivets, steel wool, pins, files, small chisels, bobby- 
pins* core wire and rod for welding electrodes; bolt wire; nut strip; chain wire. Wire products 
made for supply to merchants include plain fencing; barbed fencing; netting; wire-fence (hinged- 
ioint field fencing); nails, clouts, brads, staples; stitching wire. Other products made are steel 
fencing-posts (section supplied from within the B.H.P. group), keyhole ties for wool bales, and 
tungsten<arbide dies for drawing and extruding operations by industry generally. (By early 
1953 Rylands Bros, expects to be producing manufacturers wire at its Geelong, Vic., factory, 
now being established.) 

Lvaaght Broa. and Co, Ply. Ltd. operates one establishment, at Sydney, N.S.W. The company 
i^’^asubsidiary of The B.H.P. Co. Ltd., and obtains its round and rod for wire drawing from 
within the B H P group. The range of wire made for wireworkers and other users is not as 
wide as that of thi associate company. Rylands Bros. (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. (see above), and includes 
galvanised fabricating wire; netting wire; nail wire; bright wire for reinforcement 
wire* chain wire. Wire products made for supply to merchants mclude plain fencing, 
fencing; netting; baling wire; nails, brads, panel pins, clouts, staples. The company also makes 
dry zinc oxide for general sale. 

w«<t Auftipallan Netting and Wire Co. Ltd. operates one establishment, at Perth. W.A. Wire- 
obSe“from tL B.H.P. group. Galvanised fabricating wire varnished black wire an- 
nealed wire and nail wire are made for wireworkers. Producte made for supply to merchants 
are plain fencing wire, barbed fencing wire, baling wire and wire netting. 
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On» olhM wiraworklag company, making nails, brads. melaMhread screws, steel and brass wood 
screws, and tacks, draws from steel wire-rod for its own use; and a few other wireworking com- 
panies draw down from heavy-gauge wire for their own use. 

(A concrele-plpa manufacturer draws most of its requirements of reinforcement wire from wire- 
rod, and an agricultural-implement manufacturer making bolts, nuts and link-chain for sale 
draws from round and rod.) 

WIREWORKJNG: About 200 establishments. For details see •‘Wireworking’’. Chapter 12, “Mach- 
inery, Plant, Equipment. Apparatus, Not Elsewhere Included". 

(BOLTS AND NUTS. SCREWS. CHAIN! See Chapter 12, “Machinery. Plant, Equipment, Ap- 
paratus. Not Elsewhere Included".) 


NON-FERROUS METALS, INTERMEDIATES AND FINISHED SHAPES 

Non-ferrous Metals Smelting, Refining, Alloying, and Scrap Re-melt — Base-Non- 
ferrous Metals, Minor and Rarer Industrial Metals, Precious Metals 

In 1949-50 there were 62 and in lf)48-49 56 establishments wholly or mainly engaged in non- 
ferrous metals smelting and/or rehning, or (in most instances) recovery from scrap metals. Of 
the 56 establishments, 26 each employed up to 10 persons. 9 each from U to 20 persons. 7 each 
from 21 to 50 persons, 2 each from 51 to 100 persons, and 12 each more than 100 per^ns. Five 
of the latter 12 establishments collectively employed 6,457 persons out of the industry total of 
7,043 persons. Mining activities, including processing to the concentrates stage, are excluded 
from the statistical grouping. 


LEAD, ^NC (aad AMoeiat»d SUver. Gold and Other Metals): Three esUblishmenls, three com- 
panies. (For comment on mduslry and company relationships between the companies named 
below, and between those comMnies and mining companies, other smelting/refining companies 

shapes (or forms), see the suiement “Organisation and^Lso- 
ciatJon of Major ^mpaniK Within the Non-Ferrous and Ferrous Metals Industries in Australia” 


Market pig. iacludifia anlimonial-le«a (aad 
aMdaied producUon of gfiirer. gold, eadml^ 
copper maile and speiu). 

SILVER-LEAD BXILLtON. 


The Broken HUl Associated Smellers Pty, Lid. 

Port Pirie, S.A., is the only producer of mar- 
ket lead in AustraUa, Ite smelter/refinery is 
the largest in the world and the only one 
operating in full the continuous lead-refining 
process, which was originated by the com- I 
p^y Capacity is 170,000 tons a year of 

h«te and sUlcious lead-bearing ores from Various small concen- 

^e principal products are market lead of exroptional Durllv"^nfi^°'*^*’w ‘ V*® Commonwealth. 
Cadmium is continuously recovered from the ^ead silver and gold, 

duc^ in the process of refining ^sJTlIion a^e SS P"®* 

Pprt Kembla, N.S.W. (The B.H A S Pty Ltd « m ‘ • smelter/refinery at 

Zinc Co. of Australasia Ltd. (see belowfa wnUrt ^h^ric Electrolytic 

from roasting of Broken Hill zinc concentrator the cOlOint u ‘f'e gas resulting 

the acid ^tributed to superphosphate^^ i South Tas., and 

trolytic Zme Co. transfemne the whole of Australia. In anticipation of The Elec- 

mamland to ,^don. The B.H.A.S. Pty Ltd is in roasting operations from the 

P'^"’ eventually obteiif itT sSlohS? rio ® contact sulphuric- 

Lloyd blMt-roKtmg plant (the first stage in treatment ^ r requirements from the Dwight- 

Anns i” Ft 


«b.u „u,, . 


Z*"® Co“P«*Y of Auatralaai. 

near Hobart, Tas. About three-f^rtL^.i,: ' 
zinc concentrate is secured from ibe n®‘ , ' 

Hill mines (of Broken Hm ^ J 
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currently being sold to smelters in the U.S.A.) Capacity of the electrolytic refinery is 100.000 tons 
of zinc a year (but a serious power shortage and interruptions to supply of concentrate and 
calcine have allowed a maximum production of 87.500 tons only). Associated products are zinc 
dust, zinc sulphate, cadmium (main producer in Australia) and cobalt oxide (65 per cent. Co> 
(only producer in Australia). Diecasting alloy for use in Australia is also made at Risdon from 
a specially-produced low-lead zinc. Portion of the lead residues is sent to the lead smelter/ 
refinery at Pori Pirie, SA.. and the remainder accumulated at Risdon. Sludges containing the 
copper, silver and gold content of the material treated at Risdon are sent to the copoer 
refinery at Port Kenibla. N.S.W. (Since its inception The Electrolytic Zinc Co. has progr^ 
sively developed the manufacture of sulphuric acid from the sulphur content (about 31 per 
cent.) of zinc concentrate. Roasting and acid plants were established at Port Pirie. Birkenhead 
and Wallaroo, in South Australia and at Cockle Creek, in New South Wales. The acid produced 
at those plants is sold to superphosphate manufacturers, and the calcine shipped to Risdon for 
treatment in the zinc plant. The major portion of the zinc concentrate drawn from Broken Hill 
passes through the mainland plants; the balance is shipped direct to Risdon, where, with con- 
centrate from the Company's own mines, it is roasted. The sulphuric acid produced at Risdon 
is mostly used in the manufacture of superphosphate to supply the full requirements of Tas- 
mania; some is used in the process of zinc recovery, some sold to other Tasmanian users, and 
regular shipments of acid from Risdon are being made to superphosphate manufacturers in South 
Australia. A plant to make sulphate of ammonia (about 55.000 tons a year) is in course of 
erection at Risdon. and with full production the company will require all the acid available 
to it other than the small supply to other users in Tasmania. The company has announced its 
intention to eventually cari^ out the roasting at Risdon of all zinc concentrate available to it, 
eliminating roasting and acid making on its behalf on the mainland.) 


COPPER (and Associated Silver. Gold and Other Metals): Four establishments, four companies. 
(For comment on industry and company relationships between the companies named below and 
between those companies and other companies engaged in mining, smelting, refining activities, 
or making of finished shapes, see the statement "Company Organisation and Association Within 
the Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Metals Industries in Australia*' at the close of this Part.) 


The EJeclrolytic Refining & Smelting Co. of 'l RErtHED COPPER: Calhode copper; wite*bars for 
Australia Pty. Ltd.. Port Kembla, N.S.W.. is electol^ and conunuixi cation wi^ ^ufac^: 

ingot ban for brasses, bronxes. etc.; higb-coaduc* 
the only customs smelter and refiner of aneaical and phosphor copper billets foi tube 

copper-bearing materials in Australia. (The manufa^ure; high-conduelivily anenical copper- 
other electrolytic smelter/refiner treats only cakes or slabs for plate, sheet and strip produe- 
its own ores— see below.) The E.R. & S. Co. <A*,oeiai*d p^uction of gold; 

receives copper concentrate principally from lurium, copper »ulph«ie; bo»ring-molal alio?.-) 
two of the larger mining comoanies. ores con- J 

taining copper, silver and gold from various small mines, blister copper with high gold content 
from Mount Morgan Ltd. (see "Blister Copper", below), blister copper from overseas, cathode 
copper from the other cathode-copper producer in Australia (see below), sludge residues con- 
taining copper, gold and silver from the zinc refinery at Risdon, Tas.. and 
speiss from the lead smelter/refinery at Port Pirie, S.A. Tank-house capacity is about 20,000 
tons of copper a year. All but a small portion of the cathode copper produced m Australia 
is cast into market shapes at the Port Kembla smelter/refinery, which is also the largest 
producer of copper sulphate in Australia. From the treatment of slimes remaining ^ 
tanks after the electrolytic deposition of copper cathode, gold and silver are recovered to 
substantial value, platinum and palladium are minor by-products, selenium is also **?«<5vered (at 
present the only source of refined selenium in Australia), and some tellurium is , 

from time to time. The company is prescribed in regulations relating to the unwrought gold 
selling and buying provisions of the Banking Act 1945 (Commonwealth) and can thus buy 
virgin gold in unlimited quantities on behalf of the Commonwealth Bank, to 
must eventually be delivered: the company delivers the gold in fine gold form. The compa y 
also purchases on its own behalf offerings of wrought gold, and 

containing orecious metals, including low-grade residues of fe^ners of precious m 

in ore, bullion and/or wastes. The company also produces anti-fnction bearing 
Lyell Mining and Hallway Co- Ltd-. Queenstown. Tas., smells and refines the copper concen- 
trate from its own mines. Tank-house capacity is 13,000 tons a year. Other than « 
amount of cathode copper sold direct to a fabncator (Austral Bronze Pty. Ltd. at its Hobart. 
Tas-, factory), all the Mt. Lyell production of cathode copper is sent to the Port ^ 
refinery (see above) for casting. The tank slimes are also sent to Port 
Copper sulphate is steadily produced for Tasmanian consumption. 

company's concentrate plant is sent to a mainland chemical-fertiliser plant of an ass^^ 
company for sulphuricacid manufacture. The company operate about 22 miles of com ^ 
carrier railway between its smelter/refinery and shipping port, and also has a hydro electric 
power station supplying portion of its power requirements. 


Mount Morgan Ltd., at Mt. Morgan, Queens- 1 BLISTER COPPER- 
land, smelts copper concentrate from its mine 
and also copper concentrate and ores pur- 
chased from some other mining companies in ^ ^ u viiv^ir nf the 

Queensland. The blister produced, which conUins the high gold content and the 
Mt. Morgan ore, is all sent to the refinery of The Electrolytic Refining -d 

Australia Pty. Ltd.. Port Kembla. N.S.W. (see above), f®/, J,® f®?°rehas^^bv ER 
refined gold and silver; the copper is treated there on toll, M^nt 

& S and sold to the Commonwealth Bank. (The greater part of revenue of the Moum 
Morgan mine is from gold.) Mt. Isa Mines Lid., at Mt. Isa. Qld., produced blister copper during 
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the 1939-45 War, from ore gained from the copper ore-body in its mine. (Mt. mine is ^ 
present principally concerned with mining and processing of ore from the lead-zinc ore- 
body in Its mine-^see ‘-Load", above) The company has nearly completed the erection of a 
concentrate mUl and smelter for copper separate from the lead-zmc 

and expects to be producing by early 1953. Blister will be forwarded to the refinery at Port 
Kembla. N.S.W. 


TIN: Two companies smelt practically all the Australian output of tin concentrate (imporU and 
exports of tin concentrate are negligible), and one company recovers tin by de-tinning. 

O. T. Lempriero it Ca Lid-, has its smelter at Sydney. The company also produces bismuth 
metal from Australian mixed concentrates and imported ore (an associated company produces 
bismuth salts from specified metal prepared by Lempriere’s), and is the only producer in Aus- 
tralia of antimony metal and compounds, from Australian and imported ores. (The company 
also makes tin chemical compounds, tin metal powder, antimony chemical compounds, elemental 
selenium and selenium dioxide, anti-friction bearing metals, type metals, tube-bending metal, 
gunmetals and special bronzes, solders (soft sticks and wire of tin; powdered; cored; silver), tin 
anodes, tinning fiuxes. brazing alloys; and a subsidiary company makes diamond tools and cast 
diamond-bits.) The British Melal Corporation (Australia) Pty. Ltd- (a subsidiary company of The 
British Metal Corp. Ltd., which has metal interests in the U K., Malaya, India. Ceylon, South 
Africa and U.S.A.) has its smelter at Sydney. N.S.W. The company also produces bismuth metal 
from mixed concentrate and imported ore. Electro'Chemical Metal Refining Co. Pty. Ltd-. Sydney, 
N.S.W., recovers tin from tinned steel sheet scrap. (The company is a subsidiary company of 
Albert G. Sims Ltd., scrap-metal refiners and dealers. The parent company is establishing a 
second detinning plant, located at Melbourne, Vic., and will use at that plant the Metal and 
Thermite Corporation (U.S.A.) detinning process, for which it has the Australian licence.) 


ALUMINTUM: The metal is not made in Australia. A plant for metal production is now being 
erected at Bell Bay, Tas. The Australian Aluminium Production Commission, a joint authority 
of the Commonwealth and Tasmanian Governments, is erecting the plant and will operate it 
(The British Aluminium Co. Ltd., has agreed to act as technical consultants for an initial period 
of ten years.) Production is expected to begin in late 1954, using imported high-grade 
bauxite at first and gradually blending in the lower-grade Australian bauxites until the plant 
IS proved capable of working entirely on Australian bauxite. 

metals FOR BEARINGS. TYPE, STEREOS. TIN SOLDERS. 
BEJWIING metals and about 30 manufacturers of 
and STEREO metals; atwut 17 of the manufacturers alloy both t^^es of metals. TIN SOLDERS 
we mamly made by several alloyers, mcluding. as a major producer, one of the tin smelters# 

Most aUoyers can also provide specification BRASSES for diecasting Manufactur^ th- 

Australia of aluminium finished shapes. ^ c'Ufer, the principal manufacturer in 


raOM HON-FERHOOS 


REMELT OF BASE NON-FEHRO0S SCRAP- 

About 45 companies or businesses, practically 
wl operated by dealers in scrap metals. A 
few of the larger companies have establish- 
menu in two or more States. Specification ; 

alloys are producelV seteS”l??m^Snies. casting 

.. fou^dr..., »h.„ it if „,.d m 

MmOR AND RARER INDDSTRIAL METALS- Th- t.- 

other than iron, lead, zinc, copper, tin Md refining in Australia of metals 

quence of smelting and refining^ lead? z“c c®oppe“ ^ ^ « “o^ 

0.d.d„„ i, . 

cow. Oxid. («% Co, „ . by-p™,„e. o, tin. .eSnittg oUsdoo,. 
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required. IS recovered at the copper refinery at Port Kembla, (Selemum, « 
metalloid, .s regularly produced at the copper refinery.) ® 

Tunpten Metal Powder (for use in manufacture of ferro-tungsten, tungsten-carbide etci 
proauced in Australia only by The Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd., at its Newcastle iron 
and steel vvork.s. The raw material is wolframite, of Australian origin, processed to tungstic 
acid, which in turn is calcined to oxide, the oxide being reduced to the metal powder fThe 

i‘"‘ered carbide products by The B.H.P, Co. Ltd., and is also sold al 
powcier.) Manganese and chromium ores, manganiferous iron-ores, and concentrates of molvb. 

for 'speciif/^steels^’ rutile, are utilised in Australia for manufacture of ferro alloys 


PHECIOUS METALS: The gotdmining industry in Australia is mainly separate in company 
relationship from other mining industries, but silver production in Australia is almost entirelv 
Within the lead^zinc-silver minima, smelting and refining industry. ^ 


^ BULLION (that is, not from base-metal refining) produced in Aus- 

traha. Papua and New Guinea, about 90 per cent, of the total gold yield, is refined in Australia. 
With certain exceptions (for example, goldware, new or old) the buying and selling of gold is 
^ Commonwealth Bank as provided in Part IV of the Banlung Act 1945 (Common- 

wealth); in Victoria and Western Australia there are also State Acts controlUng dealing in all 
tvpes of gold. In terms of Part IV of the Banking Act 1945 all newly-won gold must be 
ullunately sold by producers to the Commonwealth Bank, and the practice is for this gold to 



Matthey Pty. Ltd., Sydney, N.S.W. (refiners, alloyers and fabricators of precious metals). Two 



appointed “subsidiary ' sellers and authorised to sell gold which has first ^en purchased by 
mu either of the three main refiners, which can also sell gold direct to fabricators. 

The Royal Mints refine practically all the bullion produced in southern and western Australia. 
Bullion from Papua and New Guinea and north-eastern Australia is practically all refined by 
Garrett, Davidson and Matthey Ply, Ltd. (Since late 1951 that company has been refining, on 
fee, bullion from the Emperor and Loloma mines in Fiji, for export as ‘‘premium’* gold for sale 
on the free international market.) — The remaining 10 per cent, of the Australian gold yield 
is secured from GOLD-BEARING RESIDUES FROM BASE-METAL REFINERIES. The refineries 
are at Port Kembla. N.S.W.. and Port Pirie. S,A. Port Kembla recovers from anode slimes 
(its own and Mt. Ly ell’s— see ‘Copper**, previously) the gold, silver, platinum, palladium, 
content of copper ores from Mt. Morgan, Mt. Lyell and various small mines, and of rinc con- 
centrate from Broken Hill mines and Read-Rosebery mines refined in Australia at the zinc 
rofiner>'. RJsdon, Tas. Recovery at Port Pirie (see “Lead”, previously) is mainly of the silver 
and gold content of all the lead concentrate from the Broken Hill mines. 


New Silver: Most of the production of refined silver in Australia is at the lead smelter/ 
refiner V at Port Pirie, S.A. (see “Lead”, previously), recovered from all the lead concentrate 
from Broken Hill mines. A small part of production is obtained from the anode slimes (including 
the silver content of residues from refining activities at Risdon and Mt. Lyell) at the copper 
refinery, Port Kembla. and from gold bullion and silver bullion refined at the two branches of 
the Royal Mint, by Garrett. Davidson and Matthey Pty. Ltd., Sydney, N.S.W.. and, on occa- 
sions. by other precious-metals refining companies. (About one-third of the silver mined in 
Australia is exported in lead bullion and concentrates of lead, zinc, copper.) 

Platinum and Palladium: Both of these metals are obtained in very small annual quantity as a 
bv-product in the course of gold and silver recovery from tank slimes at the cooper refinery. 
Port Kembla. N.S.W. 

(Osmium and Iridium in the natural alloy of osmiridium is secured from prospecting activities 
in Tasmania, but the alloy is not refined in Australia.) 


Recovery of Precious Metals: About seven companies or businesses (including all companies 
included in “New Gold”, above) are permitted under State Acts controlling gold buying, selling 
and treating to buy and refine wrought gold and jewellers* wastes, etc., and to sell the gold so 
secured for bona fide manufacturing purposes. The Royal Mints (which are exempt from the 
State Acts and do not require a licence) buy jewellers* wastes, photographic platemaker s wastes, 
etc., offered. Most of the v/astes are refined by the companies, and, mostly on fee, the refined 
metals being returned to the manufacturing jeweller, etc. One refiner (the principal copper 
refinery in Australia) buys outright the wrought articles, sweepings, etc., offered, and also pur- 
chases the low-grades residues of other refiners for processing within its recovery system (sm 
“C opper”, earlier this Part). Three of the licensed refiners are also fabricators of precious metals, 
two of them specialists and the other also concerned with base-metals and dental supplies (see 
also “Finished Shapes— Precious Metals”, later this Part). The remaining three licensed refiners 
are metallurgical processors, one being a specialist, one being concerned also with non-precious 
metals (and through an associate company with manufacture of glasspaper and emerycloth), 
and one being also engaged as an analyst. 
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Finished Shapes (or Forms) of Non-Ferrous Metals and Alloys 

In 1949*50 there were 10 and In 1948-49 21 establishments wholly or mainly engaged in one 
or more of the activities of rolling, extrusion, drawing, of non-ferrous metals and alloys to 
finished shapes (or forms)— sheet, strip, foil, rod (or bar), shafting, section, wire, tubing. Some 
of the manufacturers also provide unfinished or intermediate shapes such as anodes, foundry 
ingot, forging stock. The employment size of the 21 establishments in 1948-49 was as follows 
(but see footnote) — 

Up to 20 21-50 5N100 Over lOO 

Employ ecfi Employees Employees E mpJoye cg Total 

est. empl. esUempl. est. empl. cst. empl. est. cmpl. 
Non-ferrous rolling, extrusion, etc. .. 1 15 1 50 3 194 8 3,410 13 3.0C9 


Lead mills (a) 6 48 4 122 — — — — 10 170 

Totals (a) 7 63 5 172 3 194 8 3.410 23 3.839 


(a> Includes two establishments concerned with collapsible -tube manufacturing and not otherwise engaged 
in non-ferroul rolling, extrusion, drawing. The establishments are probably in the 21 'SO group. 

The greater part of output of finished non-ferrous shapes is produced by three companies, all 
of which are associates of non-ferrous mining and smelting/refining companies operating in Aus- 
tralia. See the statement “Company Organisation and Association Within the Ferrous and Non- 
Ferrous Metals Industries In Australia", at the close of this Part. 


COPPER. BRASSES, BRONZES. GILDING METAL. NICKEL-SILVER. ALUMINIUM: Mainly 
at fourteen esUblishments, by eight companies and two Commonwealth Ammunition Factories— 

riNtSHCD SHAPES and other material produced. 
^ wide range of fiiiisbes. dlmensio&a. properties, 
aardneaa. temper, including to special require- 
ments^ 

^pper (lactuding cadmium, arieaieat deoxidised): 
Sh^ for roofing, outtering. etc., tanka, crliadera. 
boUera and other labneaied products, gold amal- 
9Mating plates. Marine sbeaihing. Flat and coiled 
rxnp. Tuning. Rolled and drawn rod. Busbar, cocn- 

swUchgear contact 
rod and strip. Bare wire, 
irouer wire. Extruded rod. sectiozv Anodes. 

bras* *beei. coiled strip ex- 

WiJir* HneJuding leaded). sSetitm. 

Wire. Tubing. Anodei. Casting Ingot. Naiid 

^a^aad Munn(* metal in sheet dra^ and^i^ 
rod. marme rhe«U,ing. dUp^^ 

Broiue^ CusUaan bronse and photo hor.bronsA in 

AlSSSS^.bro^ s 

sbafdng. ca^g mgot. Manganese -bronse in 
® AtehUedwal bronr. in 

GUdiag istiaL in tbML eoUod «rip. wira. 
Weltel-iilTcr In shML flaj and coU«l urip. 


Meial ManuiaeiuTM Ltd.. Port Kembla, N.S.W., 
and Maxibymong, Vic., makes copper and 
cadmium-copper wire and rolled rod* brass 
rolled rod; trolley wire, round and grooved; 
bare copper and brass strip; copper, brass and 
bronze tubing; spun-cast hollows and solids for 
bearings; (and stranded copper conductor, steel- 
cored aluminium conductor, cotton-, paper-, 
silk-, rayon-, and glass<overed wire and 
strip, braided aerial cable, plastics*covered 
aerial cable). The company is the only 
maker in Australia of copper, brass and 
bronze tubing, trolley wire (and of steel- 
cored aluminium conductor), copper rod, 
and is the only drawer of copper wire from 
the wire-bar stage. The Port Kembla plant is 
engaged in all the company’s activities. The 
Maribymong plant is engaged in the manufac- 
ture of wire (from rod stage), copper stranded 
conductor, and copper and brass tubing 
Austral Bronze Pty. Ltd. (wholly-owned subsi- 
diary company of Metal Manufactures Ltd) 

AJexan^a, N.S.W., Maribyrnong, Vic., Der- 
went Park, Tas., makes all the finished shapes 
and ingot material shown at the right except 
tubing; copper wire; trolley wire; aluminium 

Gorging and casting 
material. The company is concerned only with 

sorae casting 

material). The Alexandria mill is equipped 
for all processes. The Maribyrnong mill h I 

entirely a strip 

Ltd.. Concord and St. Mary’sf N.S W roll output of strip. G. E. Crane & Son 

f 'ss- Si ‘p'sj.rpL'ri.r “T “ 

Ammunition Fsctorlo* at required^ The ^mmon? 

manganese-bronze. Some wirV dJSfine is uavS b^«s Mun f 


'er 
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St. Kilda. Vic., manufacturers of jewellery, electroplated 
f Sheffield plate and watchcases, operates a small foundry and rolline mill 

strip (and strip and rod in precious metals) for use in its own manufacturinc 
actnuies Glover & Goode Pty. Ltd.. West Melbourne, Vic. (see also “Precious Metals", late! 
this Part) will roll down when required customers’ brass and gilding metal sheet and strip to 
nne and very fine gauges. A few companies with considerable brass rod and section require- 
nients operate small extruding plants within their establishments, mainly lor own requirements 

ot rod and section and securing maximum return from scrap and swarf from manufacturing 
operations. wunug 


FINISHED SHAPES: Proceu* 
eDgrav^n* pi ale; lithographic 

plates: zinc strip in Qal and ccH, 
including haHery strip; 
blocks: seamless cans^ 


nnc 


ZINC: Throe establishments, three companies — 

Century Storage Battery Co. Ltd., Sydney, N.S.W., one of the 
largest manufacturers of storage batteries in Australia (and 
self-contained in that activity), also operates a zinc-rolling mill. 

Process-engravers* plate is the principal zinc product, for export 
as well as for sale in Australia. Lithographic plates are a 
minor item, and small in area (large litho plates are not 
made in Australia). Zinc strip and zinc block are made. Metal & Orea Pty. Lid., N.S.W. (wholly- 
owned subsidiary company of Eveready Australia Ltd., dry-cell battery makers, and itself 
associated with the overseas company of similar name), operates the largest zinc strip mill in 
Australia, producing coils and billets for general sale. Battery strip is made for the parent 
company and another dry-cell battery maker. General Dry Batteries (A/aria) Pty. Ltd., Melbourne. 
Vic., subsidiary company of one of the largest manufacturers of radios and electronic apparatus 
in Australia (and indirectly the only manufacturer of acetylene black in Australia), operates 
a plant for manufacture of dry-cell batteries. The company begins with ingot zinc, rolls its strip 
requirements, and makes the dry-cell battery cans by impact extrusion, the only maker of such 
seamless cans in Australia. Flat and coiled zinc strip is supplied to industry. 


FINISHED SHAPES: Sheet pipe, 
wire, strip, plate, shot weeL 


PRODUCTS: Trapf, ca&iiiigt, 
wesbert. flushpipee. tin-lined 
pipes: coUepeible tubee — lead, 
lead alloy, Hn-Uned, tim metallic 
captttlee: • inker 


LEAD: Lead shapes and/or products (not including battery 
plates) are made by probably not less than 15 manufacturers 
in Australia. In 1949-50 there were 10 establishments wholly 
or mainly engaged as lead mills (at least two of which were 
engaged only in collapsible-tube manufacture) and in 1945-49 
10 establishments. Of the 1948-49 establishments, 4 each 
employed up to 10 persons, 2 each from 11 to 20 persons, 4 each 
from 21 to 50 persons; the latter 4 establishments employed 
122 persons out of the group total of 170 persons. (In 1948-49, an establishment, or establish- 
ments, in Queensland classified as being wholly or mainly as lead mills was or were included 
in the sub-class “Other Metal Works”.) The greater part of production of finished shapes and 
of builders* lead products would be from about seven establishments— three in New South 
Wales, three in Victoria, one in Queensland. Pour of those establishments are operated by 
companies or businesses concerned only with manufacture of lead shapes; one of these compames 
is the only manufacturer in Australia of lead shot, and another is also engaged in lead covenng 
of electrical cables. Three of the largest lead mills are operated by two companies (^e with 
one establishment in Victoria and another in New South Wales) which are also substantial 
manufacturers of plumbers* brassware, sewerage fittings and related products. (v°^? .^5 

companies operating the larger of the lead mills is associated in company organisation WHh 
lead-refining interests in Australia.) Impact extrusion of lead for collai)sible tubes and metallic 
capsules is done bv six manufacturers rolling their own strip. Collapsible tubes are ij^oe oy^ 
four companies. One is a leading diecaster and plastics moulder and also mal^ builders 
hardware, spray-irrigation systems; one is principally engaged in rolling of copper and alumim^ 
sheet and in making plumbers* brassware and builders* hardware (and has capacity for roUi^ 
and extrusion of lead finished shapes); one is mainly a canister maker, of wide range of pnnted 



TIN: Tin foil is made as a denUl supply by one company bi Australia the 
a leading manufacturer of dental supplies and also engaged m refinmg and alloying of base 
metals and precious metals, and manufacture of sintered beanngs. 


PRECIOUS METALS: Shapes of precious 
metals are mainly supplied by four companies 
(and three of the companies can sell unfabri- . 
cated gold for manufacturing purposes). One 
company, a specialist in the acUvity. is the , 
largest precious-metals metallurgist in Ai«- 
tralia (and is associated with a leading U.K. 
precious-metals refining and fabricating com- 
pany). The comoany is authorised by the Com- ^ 
monwealth Bank to refine virgin gold in un- 
limited quantity (see “Precious Metals Refin- ^ 
ing”, previously) and fabricates all the shapes 
and products shown at the right other than | 
gold leaf and dental foil. It has three manu- 
^cturing establishments, two in Sydney and one 


FINISHED SHAPES: Slandard goU la ttrip. Cani 
cold, cold alJoT, dlTor, plaiiAum, plalinum aUoy** 
palladium, and bi-maiala (gold with tilrar, 
matals with baae motala), la plat*, 
tubing, wiro. Gold loaf aad dental folL Gold 
anodoa. Silver aaodeo. 

PRODUCTS: Solder* in gold, eilver. platlxmm, 

colder- filled wires (and rhodium plating eoluHon. 

plating gilding ealta. allvor ealta)- Low- 

temperahue ellver brazing alloy* In strip, 
rod, friL wire ring*, washer*, serial in*erte (^ 
fiuxaa for such aUor*). Soft rilver wldew- 
aum mciblee, dlehae and mlseeUanoou* equlpmeni 
and apparmtu*. 

In Melbourne. — One company is a specialist 
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in the activity, and makes most of the shapes and products shown a^ve at the right. It has 
one manufacturing establishment, at Sydney. — One company, with one establishment, at 
Melbourne, makes most of the shapes and products shown above at the right (and also makes 
dental supplies, sintered bearings, base-metal alloys). — All the foregoing companies are 
regularly engaged in treating wrought gold and jewellers wastes (see ‘’Precious Metals 
Refining^’, previously). — The largest manufacturer in Australia of wristwatch cases is also 
a principal supplier of bi-metallcd plate, strip, rod and tubing, and of solder-filled wire and 
silver solders in various forms. — The largest jewellep' manufacturing company in Aus- 
tralia prepares its own shapes (also selling to trade, particularly silver anodes); and several 
manufacturing jewellers have small rolling mills for plate, sheet and strip of small area. — 
There is one manufacturer of gold leaf, the production of which is the principal activity, with 
dental foil as an associated product. — (For manufacture of dental supplies by companies 
engaged in the precious-metals activity, see Chapter 12.) 


FOUNDRIES. FERROUS AND NON-FERROUS; AND DIECASTING 

FOUNDRIES 

There are two sub-classes of official statistics that by title are soccifically concerned with 
founding— “Foundries. Ferrous” and “Non-ferrous Metals: Founding. Casting, etc.”. Official 
statistics refer only to such concerns as are registered foundries and w'hose major activity is 
the casting of metal, and also include in one group with non-ferrous foundries those establish- 
ments wholly or mainly engaged in non-ferrous forging and hot pressing, brassfinishing and 
coppers mi thing. They do not include in most States numerous engineering and allied industries, 

have “captive” foundries, machine shops and palternmaking 
establishments attached to their main workshops, which may be manufacturing, assembling 
or constructing motor cars, heavy earthmoving equipment, railway rolling stock, coal mining 
machinery, etc. There are also, for example, certain companies in the chemicals, woolscouring 
and glass "^^^tjfactumg groups which manufacture castings for maintenance as well as for 

statistics of non-ferrous foundries do not include diecasting (which 
Tool?”) f" “Plant. Equipment and Machinery, including Machine 

SblA .S- ‘n this study, apart from official statistics in 

Chapter and for imports and exports statistics, were obtained in 

Deva1?Jm?nt Industrial 


pASTINGS In gref. alloy, mal* 
loabU and puenl iron; (tool and 
Heal alloy. 


FERROUS FOUNDRIES 

ferrous foundries in Australia, including 
function as part of establishments engaged in 
general engineering and other metal-products manufacture is 
about 418, employing 16,100 persons. Of that nuiXr of , 

making both iron and steal castings) talari v (including some foundries 

Most steel foundries regularly produce CMtings^of aUoy steels’® and special iron, 
the numbers and types of foundries in each of the Stat?^* ' following table illustrates 


New South Wales 
Victoria ... ^ . . . 

Queensland 

South Australia . 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 

Totals 


T . Jobbing and 

Jobbing and Repetition: 

R'PeHlion; 

STEEL IRQM 


% of ToUl 


so. 

49 

43 

21 

25 

12 

S 


no. 

7 

4 

2 

2 

4 


155 


no. 

32 

33 
10 

9 

7 

3 


Jobbing; 

XRON STEEI> Total 


19 


no. 

47 

42 

12 

14 

15 
5 


no. 

5 

6 
J 
3 
1 


31.7 


93 


4S 


135 


223 


16 


32.3 


S' “cov'eL^iS >■■■« 

Ne,. South w„o,, 3 i„ Vio 
«me m Australia, pre- 
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castings. Licences have been issued by the patent right holders overseas 
to three foundries in Australia to produce spheroidal graphite iron (nodular ironWtwo in 

Tron h!ve beeti'^iroduced”"^ Australia; to date only experimental quantities of lodulw 


NON-FERROUS FOUNDRIES 

There are. probably, not less than ^00 non-ferrous foundries in i CASTINGS: Bra&s: guiuneiai- 
Australia, including those which are a section of an establish- Atoiraky bronzes: manganesel 
ment the ma 3 or activity of which is not founding. The foundries I phosphor-. aluminium- 

of good standing are capable of producing non-ferrous alloy alumi- 

castings to special specifications when required. One of the ^ 

largest of the non-ferrous foundries is that of the principal manufacturer of military aircraft in 
Australia- A few large non-ferrous foundries are also equipped for hot pressing for plumbers’ 
and builders* hardware, brassware and other hardware. Numerous firms in the metal-products 
manufacturing and particularly the heavy-engineering industries conduct small ferrous and non- 
ferrous foundries principally for maintenance purposes. Seventy-five per cent, of the industry, 
in number and capacity, exists in New South Wales and Victoria, while South Australian foun- 
dries, though fewer in number, have considerably greater productive capacity proportionately 
than any of the other States. In view of the large quantities (up to 50,000 tons a year) of 
secondary metal used by non-ferrous foundries, well-organised groups of remelters with 
adequate furnace capacity exist in each of the States’ capitals. These organisations collect, melt 
and re-alloy to usable specifications, copper, brass, aluminium, bronze, and other alloy consti- 
tuents such as zinc, tin. antimony, lead. etc. 


DIECASTING OF ARTICLES FOR OTHER MANUFACTURERS 

There arc about sixty diecasting companies in Australia, half of which are very small and employ 
not more than half-a-dozen operators. The output of these small companies is limited mostly 
to the manufacture of zinc-based diecastings of a general nature. The balance of the industry, 
some thirty or more companies, produce about 90 per cent, of the diecastings made in Aus- 
tralia in aluminium alloy, aluminium bronze, and zinc-based diecasting alloy. Five of the 
latter employ over 100 persons each, while about ten employ over 50 persons each. The remainder 
are small to medium sized companies employing from ten to about 30 persons each. 

The production of castings on a general jobbing, repetition and specialist basis is widespread, 
most companies being prepared, within the limits of their machines, to make diecastings 
from a few ounces to many pounds in weight. New South Wales Victoria produce the 

bulk of the castings made, and zinc-base diecasting alloy is the chief material used. Some 
of the major diecasting companies in Australia are enumerated below. 


Efco Manufacturing Co. Ply. Ltd.. Sydney. N.S.W.. makes diecast componenU for refrigerators, radio receivers, 
electrical <\vTichpcar components, builders* hardware, etc., as well as a wide ran^ ^ dje cast g QmponenU to 
order. This company has both gravity and pressure moulding machines. — 

Sydney. N-S.W., mokes diecast components for internal -combust ion engines. 

mobile accessory parts, household utensils, screwed plugs for oil drums, electrical *’adJo 



ca-st componenU for iU parent company, does jobbing work for a wide range ^md^mes. rroa 
include diecast components for builders* hardware; carpenters Tus, comoany has 

electric motors, electricity meters, washing machines, lawn mowers, automotive pa^. • Lld..^Meh 

pre5surc-c.n«ting machines of maximum weight capacity from 6 ow. to I®. JJ** , harrfwarp motor-car and 
bourne. Vic , makes a wide range of diecast components, mending manSfacturert 

refrigerator fittings and parts. This company is afio one 7ange of di” 

in Australia (see Chapter 7). — Huckson fiiocMting Plf. 

castings, particularly for builders’ hardware. — Victonan Diem<«Jd« P^. L^ ^ along, 

diecast components, including motor horns. l^v MW^ng ^machlnes!^--^^ Products 

washing machines, builders' hardware, plumbers' brassware, refrigeration hardware, handtools, cic. 


FORGING, FERROUS AND NON-FERROUS; AND BLACKSMITHINO 

Forge-shops mainly concerned with ferrous forgings are grouped ^ 

are groupedSn omcial statistics with non-ferrous foundries. of g^VeSulpLn" 

U ""'o'; puo.. 

with forging capacity. 


HEAVY PRESS FORGINGi Heavy press forgings are comprised mainly of component for 
ten organisations with heavy press-forging capacity— 
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in: 


C«„»onw«llh 81..1 CO. Thc^'toouT^pp 

earlier this Part), has forgmg pre^s which akS power hammcrs-sce later.) Tho Broken 

referred to above is boing insuUcd. (This company a^o i jt p vvork^ Ciioociiv of the preisc^ 

Si Pwpnetary Co. Lid. has heavy forging presses CommcnweaJlh 

i?a7.h.rS 

V-|;l r 

tona and Kadlieldj Ltd- a large general-engmcenng work» at Sy<Jne>, N.S.W.. have a hiuv> lorging 
preS each. (Melbourne Iron arid Steel Mills Pty. Ltd. also has power hammers— see ]Mr.> 


DROP STAMPING: There are about 45 establishments in Australia with one or more drop 
stamps producing forged components in substantial quantities for use in the manufacture of 
motor vehicles, agricultural machinery, internal-combustion engines, earlhmoving equipment, 
wheels, etc. Of these 45 establishments, 30 use their drop-stamping capacity practically solely 
for their own production; the other 15 also do drop-stamping work for other firms (and $ of 
these 15 also do smithing types for outside firms). (Of the tola! 45 establishments, about 32 
also have power hammers installed (see later, but ail but the 9 mentioned above use this capacity 
only for their own work.) Most of these establishments concentrate mainly on ferrous forgmgs, 

although there are about 3 small firms, and two of the larger firms, mentioned below, which 

do a considerable amount of non-ferrous forging. The 45 establishments (several State and 
Commonwealth organisations are included) operate, in all. more than 130 drop stamps and 
several more are on order or being installed. More than 90 of these stamps are of less 
than 1-ton capacity. The following classification gives an indication of capacity ranges of drop 
stamps in use: Up to 5 cwt., 9; 6 cwt. to 10 cwt., 36; 11 cwt. to 15 cwt., 33; 16 ewt to 1 

ton, 26; 1 ton to 5 tons, 19; over 5 tons, 4; total 129 drop stamps. (There are a number of 

drop stamps, of which capacity is not known, not included in this classification.) In addition to 
the above, three of the stamps now being installed are large — over 200 yard/tons. The 45 
establishments are distributed between States as follows: Victoria. 17; New South Wales, 16; 
South Australia, 5; Queensland, 4; Tasmania, 2; Western Australia, 1: total establishments, 45. 
Twenty-seven of the establishments have 5 stamps or less each, most of the stamps being of 
less than 1 ton capacity. Some of the larger drop-stamping establishments are listed below^ 


The CommoDweallb Small Amu Factonr at Litbgow. N.S.W., has considerable drop-stamping capacity up 
to about 3i tons. As well as iU own production, it makes a very wide range of steel drop forcings, and 
some upset forgings, for industry generally. (U also has power hammers— see later.) Australian Forge 
and EagiDoenag Co. Pty* a large forging and general -engineering company at Sydney. NSW has 

a number of drop sUmps, ranging m capacity from 6 cwl. up lo b tons. A further lame sumo is 
being insuUed. This company u the principal supplier of forgings for manufacture of motor vehicles 
Vaciprs, mtemal-combustion engines and earthmoving equipment, particularly ferrous forgings, although it 
IS also the chief manufactwer of nom ferrous forgings, particularly in aluminitim for the aireraft 
Industry. (This company also has power hammer>.-see Tater) The CoxnmoDweallh Ordnance Faclorles 
at Maribyrnong and at Bendigo Vic have ^op-s^ping capacity up to about 5 tons, and two other 
large sUmps arc ^mg instaUed. PraciicaUy all of this capacity is concentrated on the faclorie*^' oum 
production (Manbyrnong abo has power hammere— see later.) The Govemmeru Railways be oa^t 

.".rwS,*” -k a ■ 

Lid- Oandenong. Vie., have drop stamps of up to about 1 ton capacity but use 

for their own manufactures. Xirkslall Repce L1<L. a recently -fomed comitUv capacity 

United Kingdom forging company and by an Australian motor oart«^ owned jointly by a large 
tTo\»ri, v/m shortly commence maki^ forged components for ^motor*^*v^icles^ manufacturing 

gderable drop-stamping capacity. (This company also has power hammera-!lu if 

Soi^g Works Lid. Melbourne. Vic-, one of tVe largest of spring mt^tlfac^^ 2 aI * Fed^al 

of drop stamps, ranging in capacity from 3 cwt. lo^2 tons (the comoanv iT has a number 

J®'* outside Arms as well as for its own £ie. Miller and 

and knife manufacturing company at Melbourne, Vic., has a number of d^n PfT. Ltd,. a forging 

up to about I ton (and also power hammers) and does drop (a^ smith) capacity 

as for Its own production. AuilraUan Aluminium Co. Pty. Lid. outside firms as well 

owned annexe with drop stamping capacity, which is mainly tor tW Covemment- 

particu^rly aluminium aircraft forgings. (This company aUo has* non-ferrous forgings, 

Cn^ee^g Co. LltU Granville. N-S.W., has several drop stamne later.) Clyde 

forging work tor the tradc!^ oSy ^d^H^ord^M (as well as 

aod accessories manufacturer, has a number of Sydney Rs.w., a motor- 

wncentrated on Its own products. Siddoas Drop ForglagrLid capacity is 

facturers in Austr^ia of hand tools and specialising in foreed Vic., one of tho largest manu 

A^SirahA of capacity. This company U ono Consolidated Industries 

“V* picks. of tho largest manufacturers in 

Ply- Lid.. Sydney, N.SW has ^^**^*^ bricklayers’ bolsters, etc 

Australia s largest manufacturers of hammers, also maklne 15-cwt. capacity and is 

shears, pruning shears, etc. (This company also has capacity f^ Sol-bJSs P?wfng-!SS®{yfe7) 

Which have sW „c 

rticles (32 o£ these also have drop-stamping plant- 7 also metal components and 

establishment use their ?orgi;>g caDfcitv^,..*‘V‘'^ .P^ess-forging plan") 
*** about 50 which normally also cater fnr production- 

wiol^ ®’‘® <^n,monwealth. SUte or mumcipal oriL»isatioB.J^^‘^fc About 70 of Sie 

nave installed, or on order, about 350 steam or pneumatic p^er hamt^ establishments 

r nammers. ranging in capacity 
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cwt. cap\"l;ity“^and ^Xlher'’ 90 t?To^O 

f -in.',’’! 

.aEfe^Se °e'5e 'i -SSTo? yS"„SiS"a„? p^LptlJ?'/ w’Erc'Stii;.^ 

on capacity is not av;ailable.) Of the total 185 establishments which Vve power hMS‘ os 

instilled ■h..rL>!rh "\ There are 9 other firms which have no powerh^mem 

^ ®r® ?" establishment with two oT^Se? 

Most oi tneso establishments make forcmes oniv for their nwn MeK au ^ 

-0 would normally make forgings for outside firms. A further 22 of the 185 establishments^havi 

About 10 of these do work for the trade. bVt the^S mikl 

orgings only for their own use. Most of the power hammers installed in the firms with oniv 

one or two power hammers are small, there being few of capacity greater than 5 wt Th^ 

following list shows some of the larger smith-forging plants in Australia— 

One or the largest smith-forging shops in Australia is that ot the Wastem a<..w»Ti.., . 

panics (sec above), has a number or power hammers ranging to capacity* Thl; 

«mpa^ makes smith forgings for the trade as well as®fof its own 2e. iS. V. McJcIv-Mai^ hSu 

M drop-stamping companie$-^ee above. The CcLLio^t^ 

Ih'ha^e^ H^waya 'dopi^^'' ef“ I^'^sISlh’ Aiifralta 

Prr'lw *G?knvme“NVw* normaUy f^ its own prldlJction. Auste^SJTwuMfm Co! 

are used both for the firms own pr^uclion and to make forgings for ^Lide *f?m« 
bas drop stamps — see above.) Evans t^al^ and Co. Ltd.^ Brisbane Old a laraa 
rll® I ?5^ €jneral-engineering firm, has power hammers of up to 30-cwt. capacity.’ Perrr En^! 
noenng Co. Lid.. Adelaide. S-A., is another firm which makes forgings for the trade* it has sever? cower 
hammers of up to 3.tons capacity- Kadfielda (West Australia) 19*34 Pty. Lli Ba^endean W T a^^s^d 

wo?k‘"®Th 2 ^cll 6 ^ cwt. capacity and caters for outside 

"?k w Sugar Refi^g Co. Lid.. Sydney. N.S.W.. has power hammers up to 15-cwt. 

capacity, which, however, make forgmgs mainly for the company's own use. Pioneor Spring Co. I-ii, 
Sydney, N.S.W.. has power hammers from 5-cwt. to JO-ewt. capacity, and caters for the trade*as well as 
making its own forgings. 


HOT BRASS PRESSING: This method of producing brassware is allied to forging, and is mainly 
used in the manufacture of plumbers' brassware — gas and water fittings, sewerage fittings, 
laps, etc. There are seven principal firms in Australia with capacity for hot brass pressing — 


G. E. Crane and Sons Ltd.. Sydney, N.S.W., are a fairly large copper and aluminium rolling and fabricating 
firm also engaged in the manufacture of brass plumbers* and builders' hardware, etc., and collapsible 
tubes (lead-based). John Danks and Sen Ply. Ltd.. Melbourne. Victoria, are manufacturers of a wide range 
of brass plumbers' and builders' fittings and hardware (lead and cast iron U also used), and of other 
prod ucts including windmilb. animal feeding troughs, tank stands, pumps, valves, hose fittings, etc. John 
MeUwraith Industries Ltd.. Melbourne. Vic., is a large fabricator of lead products, also manufacturing 

C ^lumbers* brassware. gas coppers, and engaged in lead rolling and extrusion. Pope Products Ltd* Ade- 
aide, S.A., is a large producer of a wide range of ferrous and non-ferrous metal products, including 
garden and hose fittings, lawn mower^ electric motors, irrigation systems, laundryware, washing machines, 
wringers, kitchenware, toys, refrigeration valves and fittings and gas appliances and fittings, and is 
engaged in brass and steel forging and extrusion of brass rod. Metml £quipmetit Maoufaciurers Pty. 
Ltd.. Sydney. N.S.W., one of the largest Australian manufacturers of hammers and other hand toob, has 
hot-brass pressing capacity (as well as drop-stampine capacity — see earlier). X. G. Luke Pty. Ltd^ Mel- 
bourne. Vic., are engaged in silvers mi thing, general engineering, hot brass pressing and hospit^ equipment 
manufacture. Waisoo and Crane PI 7 . Ltd., Sydney, N S.W. makes a wide range or olumbers^ brassware. A 
few other establishmenb have one or two presses each. 


BLACKSMITHING 

Many large general-engineering establishments (particularly, for example, railways workshops 
and shipbuilding works) operate blacksmithing shops, mainly for their own products, but 
sometimes also taking in outside jobs. There are a number of specialist blacksmithing estab- 
lishments. most of them small, widely spread throughout the Commonwealth. Products made 
include ornamental ironwork, wrought-iron gates, horseshoes, davits, fire-dogs, andirons, iron 
tyres, wrought-iron furniture, light fittings, fire-irons, firescreens, etc., and a wide range of 
specific items to order. 
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Organisation and Association of Major Companies within the 
Non-Ferrous and Ferrous Metals Industries in Australia 


THE organisation and association of the major companies engaged in metal mining, 
smelting, refining and fabricating of finisLod shapes in Australia is one of confusion 
in general impi'ossions of the average enquirer. Probably the eomnioiK*sf confused 
impi'ession concerns companies usually called in Australia the “Collins House g^oup’^ 
in that the group reputedly comprises ALL the major metals eonipnnios, nou-feiTous 
and ferrous, in Australia. (The sobriquet amse many year.s ago because of the 
location at Collins Uousc, Collins Street, Melbourne, Vic., of executive offices of most 
of the major non-ferrous mining companies, particularly in the earlier and more 
spectacular years of their development.) 


The so-called '*CoUins House group'* is in 
fact concerned only with non-ferrous metals 
companies, and those companies which for 
various reasons apparent in comment set out 
below can be considered as being a group do 
not comprise ail the major non-ferrous metals 
companies in Australia. It is the mining com- 
panies operating at Broken Hil), N.S.W., and 
nead-Rosebery, Tas., the refining companies 
operating at Port Pirie, S.A., Risdon, Tas., and 
Port Kembla, N.S.W., and certain companies 
in non-ferrous metals fabricating, that can be 
considered to be a group, but each company 
has its own entity. 

The exploitation of indigenous metals re- 
sources falls broadly into four industries (in 
historical sequence)^the gold industry; the 
silver-lead-zinc-copper industry; the iron and 
steel industry; and (rather recent) the rarer 
metals industry. 

In its organisation the goldmining industry is 
mostly separate from the other industries 
At«ut 90 per cent, of the gold yield in Aus- 
tralia comes from goldmining proper (mainly 
in Western Australia); the production of gold 
bullion is essentially part of the goldmining 
activity and Is not, in official statistics, a manu- 
facturing activity as are smelting and/or re- 
fining of lead, zinc, copper and tin. The re- 
mainder of the gold yield Is from base-metal 
rennmg, particularly of Mount Morgan blister 
copper. Both the non-ferrous and ferrous in- 
dustries have company interests in the gold 
industry proper, but to a minor extent. Gold- 
mdustp' companies engaged in mining in Aus- 
traUa have very little investment in manufac- 
inrmg activities; but a very successful Aus- 

mining in Fiji, Loloma (Fiji) 
Gold Mines N.L., has in recent years acquired 

Austrllia^ in 

silver-lead-zinc-copper industry had it« 

eastern New South Walei^ south- 

anrf central New South WaUs^/mld 


Kghou “Tustralia 

Those operating at Mt Lvell Mt 

Is., Cpua.,.. I,., 


rale entities. (See later for further comment 
on non-ferrous company organisation and as- 
sociation.) 

The ferrous metals industry, that is, iron 
and steel production, has no company asso- 
ciation with the silver-lead-zinc-copper in- 
dustry, and only minor association with the 
gold industry. The principal company in the 
^rrous industry, The Broken Hill Proprietary 
Co. Ltd., had its origin in 1885 in sUver-Jead- 
zinc mining at Broken Hill. In 1892 it pur- 
chased the lead smelter already established at 
Port Pine (and now extended and operated 

non-ferrous companies). 
The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. entered into iron and 
steel production in J9I3, and by 1939 had sold 

in sUver-iead-zinc 
muimg, smelting and refining. {See later for 
detaUs of organisation and association of 
du*\^ ferrous metals in- 

The rarer metals industry became of im- 
^rUnce only m recent years because of nu- 

wherein cer- 

i of'Jy minute quan- 

in pronounced virtue xvhen^used 

Hon!?™ »>loys. In the alloy steels, molyb- 

fanta^'m “il?®*®"’ zirconium, niobium, 

“"part properties of loughness 
resdience. increased melting point and 1’ 
weight/strength ratio unobtainable with nor- 
mal carbon steels. In sintered fom t tanium 

Siil -Sk 

chromite, m^^anesf ®ron manganese, 

wreon, rutile Th.. "7®^ 'Molybdenite, 
poration Ltd throueh ftf Cor- 

TiUnium and Zirconium* company 
^ a processo? of b?«h ’ 
firconium concentrates 
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panies and the intlroLk ‘^om- 
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THE NON-FERROUS METALS INDUSTRY 


It is almost inevitable that the outcome of ef- 
lective exploitation of rich indigenous resources 
of metals within a country rapidly expanding 
simullaneousiy in population, development of 
agricultural, pastoral and manufacturing re- 
sources, and living standards, should be that 
a substantial portion of the new capital wealth 
quickly gained from mining hnds use in gene- 
ral investment within the country concerned. 

Early development of Australia was hastened 
considerably by large gold yields over many 
years, a yield that is still significant, though 
much less than previously. The disposal of 
new capital so gained has been and remains 
largely the individual concern of shareholders, 
as returns are almost entirely distributed as 
dividends. (However, see comment on the 
Loloma mining company, Fiji, above.) In this 
way wide dispersal of capital and its invest- 
ment occurred. 

In contrast, a conspicuous aspect of non- 
ferrous metal mining in Australia is the ex- 
tent-substantial in degree and effect to 

which certain of the major mining and re- 
fining companies, while making large returns 
to shareholders, have also directly entered 
into investment in manufacturing industries. 

Notable is the complete change of activity 
of The Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd., the 
first of the Broken Hill mining companies, 
which towards the end of the life of its 
Broken HiD mine invested its reserves from 
silver-lead-zinc mining and refining in the 


ferrous metals industry and is now entir^lv 
within that field and completely out of the 
silvei -lead-zinc field from which it sprang 
Not many years went by before the non- 
ferrous mining companies had entered sub- 
stantially into smeltuig and refining of mine 
concentrates and associated processing for sul- 
phuric acid for chemical-fertiliser manufac- 
ture. One of the companies, with London 
headquarters, widened its similar interests 
Within the United Kingdom. Following that 
phase and overlapping it was the entry into 
fabricating of market shapes of non-ferrous 

metals into finished shapes or forms sheet 

rod, wire, tubing, and so on. Then, again 
overlapping in sequence, was the entry of one 
of the fabricating companies into manufacture 
of electrical wires and cables {so successfully 
that associated companies have been formed 
in that field), and investment of substantial 
capital by one or more of the companies in 
major companies operating in the industries 
of chemicals, fertilisers, paper, paint, alloy 
steels, aluminium fabricating, military aircraft, 
rayon filament, electrical-appliance manufac- 
ture. To a lesser extent capital has been 
invested in gold mining and dredging, and 
search for minerals, including petroleum. 


Organisation and relationship of the major 
non-ferrous mining companies in Australia, as 
at early 1952, can be stated in general sum- 
mary as follows— 


Companies Grouped by Various Associations With Each Other 


Brekea Hill South Ltd. and one subsidiary company — 

Electrolytic Refining Sc Smelting Co. of Australia Pty. 
Ltd. 


North Broken Kill Ud. 

The Consolidated Zinc Corporation Ltd. and several sub- 
sidiary companies (some of which also have subsidiary 
companies)— 

Zinc Corporation Ltd. (which has three subsidiary 
prospecting companies, now virtually dormant). 

Broken Hill Corporation Ltd. 


Sulphide Corporation Ltd. 
Consolidated 2) 


Eatity of Each Mining Company: 
Broken Hill South, North Broken Hill, 
Zinc Corporation (C.Z.C.) and New 
Broken Hill Consolidated o^rate mines, 
one to each company, at Broken Hill. 
— B.H. South, North B.H. and South- 
ern Power Corporation Pty. Ltd. 
(CIZ.C.) own Western N.S.W. Electric 
Power Pty. Ltd., which supplies the 
mines. ~ Electrolytic Zinc operates 
two mines at Read-Rosebery, and the 
zinc refinery at Risdon. 

Investment by the above mining com- 
panies in one another is negligible ex- 
cept in three instances. — North 
B.H. has a small holding in C.Z.C. and 
a fairly large holding in £.Z. — B.H. 
South has a very small holding in 
North B.H., and a fairly large holding 
in E.Z. — Electrolytic Zinc has a not 
unsubstantial holding in C.Z.C. ^ 
The C.Z.C. does not now have invest- 
ments in any other major mining com- 
pany in Australia other than (through 
Broken Hill Corporation Ltd.) about 
one-third of the ordinary shareholdings 
of New Broken Hill Consolidated. 
— Unlike the other companies mining at Broken Hill, N.B.H.C. has no shareholding in the 
lead refinery at Port Pirie, or in other Australian industries. — Broken Hill South and North 
Broken Hill own Zeehan Mines Ply. Ltd. in equal share; the company is developing an 
exploratory mine on the Zeehan field, Tasmania. 


.inc Pty. Ltd., and subsidiary companies— 
Heron's Creek Timber Mills Ply. Ltd. 

Mines Consultants Pty. Ltd. 

Southern Power Corporation Pty. Ltd. 

Throwaway Bit Corporation Pty. Ltd. 

Titanium Sc Zirconium Industries Pty. Ltd. • 

Four other subsidiary companies of either a develop* 
ment or service nature. 

Imperial Smelting Corporation Ltd.. U.K.. and subsidiary 
and sub-subsidiary companies — 

National Smelting Co. Ltd. (which has 9 manufacturing 
subsidiaries and 11 non-manufacturing subsidiaries). 

New Broken Hill Consolidated Lid. 

Electrolytic Zinc Co. ol Australasia Ltd. 


Subsidiary Ckimpanlea of Mining Companlea: North Broken Hill, New Broken HiU Consolidat^, 
and Electrolytic Zinc, each have no subsidiary operating companies. — Broken Hill SouUi has 
the majority shareholding in Electrolytic Refining & Smelting Co. of Australia Ply. Ltd. (see 
later paragraph on investments). — Consolidated Zinc Corporation has a ci^plex 
of subsidiary companies, some of which in turn have subsidiary companies. Zme Corporation 
Ltd. is a mining and prospecting company. Broken Hill Corporation Ltd. is now a holding 
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company. Sulphide CorporaUon Lid. is a manufacturer of iJiemical fertiliser and 
cemfnt Conso^dated Zinc Pty. Ltd. is a holding company of the sma ler 

sidiaries, anT supply, service, and developmental sub«djaxies. Imperial Corporation 

Ltd. is a holding company; iU chief subsidiary, National bmelling Co. Ltd., is the smeltmg 
company, and aJso a holding company of various manufacturing and nun*manufacluring subsi- 
diaries. 


Relationship of Refining Co»panie« lo Mining Companies: Consolidated Zinc Corporation (through 
Broken HUl Corporation and Zinc Corporation). North Broken Hill and Broken HiU South 
own The Broken Hill Associated Smelters Pty. Ltd., which operates the lead smeller/rennery 
at Port Pirie. C.Z.C. holds 50 per cent of the shareholdings, North Broken Hill about 36 per 
cent, and Broken Hill South about 14 per cent. — Broken Hill South and North Broken Hill 
each have a fairly large holding in Electrolytic Zinc Co. of Australasia Ltd., which operates 
the zinc refinery at R^on. but public holdings are collectively in the majority of the ordinary 
capital of Electrolytic Zinc. Broken HiU South and North Broken Hill own The Electro- 
lytic Refining and Smelting Co. of Australia Pty. Ltd., which operates the copper smeller/ 
refinery at Port Kembla. B.H. South has a majority interest with 60 per cent., and North B.H. 
has 36 per cent, (having recently taken over the 34 per cent, holding of The B.H.A.S. Pty. 
Ltd., now not a shareholder in E.H. ic S.). — Consolidated Zinc Corporation is the parent 
company of Imperial Smelting Corporation Ltd., U.K., which in turn is the company holding 
National Smelting Co. Ltd., U.K. National Smelting processes ainc concentrate from the Zinc 
Corporation and New Broken Hill Consolidated mines at Broken Hill (about 50 per cent, of the 
supply to National Smelting) and from elsewhere than Australia. (All the lead concentrate 
from mining at Broken Kill is refined in Australia. The zinc concentrate of the Broken HiU 
South and North Broken Hill mines is treated in Australia, and the remainder of Broken 
Hill concentrate, from the Z.C. and N.B.H.C. mines, is shipped to the U.K.. its sulphur content 
being a substantial part of sulphuric-acid production in the U.K.) 

Directorial RelailoiisMps: There is no overlapping of directorates between Broken HiU South, 
North Broken HiU, Consolidated Zinc Corporation and New Broken HiU Consolidated, other 
than between C.Z.C. and N.B.H.C. and two North B.H. directors on the Australian board of 
N.B.H.C. — Various directors of Broken Hill South, North Broken HiU and Zinc Corporation 
up the entire directorate of Broken HiU Associated Smelters. — The London directors 
of Electrolytic Zinc are mostly directors of Consolidated Zinc Corporation, and half the Aus- 
tralian board of E.Z. are directors of either Broken HiU South, North Broken HUl or New 
Broken Hill Consolidated. — Various directors of Broken HiU South and North Broken Hill 
make up the entire directorate of Electrolytic Refining it Smelting. 


Outelde Mining utd R«ilning: In the past, Broken Hill South, North Broken HiU, 

o* Consolidated Zinc Corporation (which consolidated in 
^ 4 ^.^ Zinc, have tended to invest in the same comnanies. both within and 

outside their own fields. Within the industry there has been mvestmeK^h?usu^ a^Uvitfes 
smelting and refining and power production directly connected with the minine of 

sSIh as metarShr^Mi^ has frequently involved extension logSSal X^t^onl 

un .manufacture— mdustries whose prosperity is closely bound 

wAii ^ production. In the establUhment or encouragement of tLse^ 

panics have investments ^e as foUow^ companies in which the non-ferrous mining com- 

farture in Au^iraliaJ ’ Heclncal and Electronic ProducU**, for de^iU wtres^Sj^d^cablS^antT 

Australian Aluminium Hn pi«/ t at. i 
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"*i?® (gold-copper) and a bUster copper smelter, at Mt. 
investments in other non-ferrous mining companies in Australia and its 

x?„y wi “3^ 

slirk ss 


®'}® """« (lead-zinc, and copper) and a lead smelter, at Mt. Isa 
M?,. Jl Tt.f I * ® ®- ®°PP®f '"*11 **“1 smelter for production of fire-refined copper). Mount 

investments m other major non-ferrous mining companies^^ Australia, 
I Z?®* u®" ^^® ‘I'rectorates of other Australian nonSerrous mining companies. 
The company apparently has no major investments in Australian industry. 


Min^ Pty, Ltd? Operates one mine (lead-zinc-copper) at Captain's Flat, N.S.W. The 
no m vestments in other major mining or manufacturing companies, and its direc- 
tors are not on the directorates of major non-ferrous mining companies in Australia. 


Montana Silver Lead No Liability; Operates one mine (lead-zinc-silver), at Zeehan, Tas. The 
company has no investments in other mining or manufacturing companies, and its directors are 
not on the directorates of major non-ferrous mining oompanies in Australia. 


^Id Mines No Liability; Operates two mines (copper with gold content) at 
Cobar, N.S.W. The company has no investments in other mining or manufacturing companies, 
and its directors are not on the directorates of major non-ferrous mining companies in Aus- 
tralia. 


THE PEEEOUS METALS INDUSTRY 


The Australian iron and steel industry is an 
industry that can be described as mature; it 
has only to produce tinplate, and construction 
of capacity to that end has begun. 

A small group of large companies, of which 
The Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd. is 

The B.H.P. Group, including Tubemakers o 

The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. from its entry (see 
previous section, 'The Non-ferrous Metals In- 
dustry") into the industry in 1913 (production 
began in 1915) aimed to develop in the fully 
vertical manner — from coal and ore to finish- 
ing and fabricating of steel products. It en- 
couraged establishment and expansion of pro- 
cessing activities by companies relying on steel 
feed from the B.H.P. works at Newcastle. As 
the industry developed The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. 
and all of the principal finishing companies 


the central and unifying company (as the 
source of steel feed), constitutes, with Ly- 
saght's Works Pty. Ltd. of the Guest, Keen 
Sl Nettlefolds group, all but a small portion of 
the industry (excluding iron and steel foun- 
dries, and forges). 

f Australia Ltd. 

except one, LysaghVs Works Pty. Ltd., became 
one group of financially subsidiary or asso- 
ciated companies. 

Until 1935, Australian Iron Se Steel Ltd. was 
a competitor of The B.H.P. Co. Ltd., but did 
not manufacture beyond rolled finished shapes, 
spun cast-iron pipes, fabricated steel pipe, and 
structural-steel work. A. I. & S. Ltd. nas an 
interesting lineage. The Eskbank Iron Works 
was established at Lithgow, N.S.W., in 1875, 
for smelting of local ore into pig iron, puddling 
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of iron into vvroughl-iron bar, and working 
of scrap into miscellaneous products. In 18W 
a sheet-rolling mill and galvanising plant were 
added, and by 1900 the works had begun 
manufacture of open-hearth steel, the first so 
made in Australia. In 1908 the Esbank Iron 
Works, then operated by William Sandford 
Ltd., was taken over by Hoskins Bros, and 
called the Lithgow Iron and Steel Works. 
The works were rapidly expanded. The first 
rails made in Australia were rolled at this 
works, which made a wide range of plain 
carbon steel and also supplied many tons of 
high-grade steel for rifie manufacture during 
the 1914-18 War (the Commonwealth Small 
Arms Factory had been established at Lith- 
gow in 1913). In 1920, a company named 
Hoskins Iron & Steel Co. Ltd. took over the 
works, which continued to expand. In 1927 
the company began construction of an iron 
and steel works at Port Kembla, N.S.W., as 
it had decided to leave Lithgow. which had 
become unsuitable; the first iron was made at 
Port Kembla in 1928, and by the end of 1931 
all activities had been transferred. In 1928. 
Australian Iron & Steel Ltd. was formed, with 
widened shaieholding^^the ordinary shares 
were held by the Hoskins shareholders (about 
48 per cent.), Dorman Long ^ Co. Ltd., U.K. 
(about 28 per cent.), Baldwins Ltd., U.K. (about 
5 per cent ), and Howard Smith Ltd., an Aus- 
tralian shipping company (about 19 per cent.), 
and the preference shares were held by the 
Hoskins preference shareholders (321 per cent.) 
and the public otherwise (674 per cent.). The 
company secured its iron ore from the Iron 
Monarch leases of The B.H.P. Co. Ltd that 
company having agreed to supply under a ten- 
year contract from 1925 (A.!. & S. Ltd. held 
the leases, obUined in 1927, of the large but 
^work^ deport at Cockatoo Island, Yampi 
bound, W.A.) The great economic depression 
of the early 1930s affected A.I. & S. Ltd, to the 
extent that its independent existence came 
t^o an end. At 1935, The B.H.P. Co. Ltd., which 
had safely weathered the depression, bought 
all the ordinary shares of A.I. Sz S. Ltd. with 
an issue of its own shares, and left the large 
shareholding with the Hoskins 
shareholders and the public. 

investments in 

twenty.six in- 

corporated companies (excluding non-manu- 
facturing companies that are not subsidiary 
companies of fhe B.H.P. Co. Ltd.>-the pS 
company. The Broken Hill 

subsidiary 

panics of the parent company, four of which 
wholly owned; one company in which the 
majority shareholding is represented hv iKa 
combined holdings of two ?he fubsfdilJ^ 
companies of The BHP Co Ttif- Ji: ° ^ 

« which a subsidiary ^c^pLy ‘^wUl 
have a holding of half the i«u^ s^I- fii; 
complies m which The B.H.P ct Ltd' h« 

coSSi. 

per cent, owned company. Anther of tK.. 
associated companies has an asMcfato 
engaged in the same activit^s Yt^/lL ^ 


iralia. The balance-sheet value of shares In 
subsidiary companies was then £15.47 million, 
and in other companies £2.30 million. Latest 
available information shows issued capital of 
the four wholly-owned subsidiary companies 
(Hylands Bros., B.H.P. By-Products. Titan 
Manufacturing. BuDivant's) aggregating about 
£1 million, and that of the other six direct 
subsidiary companies £17.72 million; of this 
latter amount The B.H.P.’s shareholdings ag- 
gregating £16.04 million was spread as fol- 
lows: Australian Iron Steel £13.5 million. 
Commonwealth Steel £1.64 million, Lysaght 
Bros. £0.45 million, B.H.P. Collieries £0.33 mil- 
lion. Australian Wire Hope £0.11 million, and 
Port Waratah Stevedoring. £1,163. Shares in 
the five direct associate companies were valued 
at about £1.69 million, of which £1.26 million 
was in Tubemakers of Australia Ltd.; the 
issued capital of the direct associate companies 
was about £4.0 million. 

The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. has substantial investment 
shareholdings in two other companies (neither 
of which are users of steel 'Teed" or large 
tonnages of steel in manufacture of (heir pro- 
ducts>^Imperidl Chemical Industries of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand Ltd. (see Chapter 6) 
and Commonwealth Aircraft Corporation Ptv. 
Ltd. (see Chapter 10). 

The group operates about sixty establish- 
ments in mining, quarrying, manufacturing 
and servicing (considering certain multiple 
establishments as one establishment, such as 
iron-ore quarries, ore-transport railway line 
and ore-loading jetty, Middleback Range and 
Whyalla, in one instance, the integrated iron 
works, steel works and steel mills and domes- 
tic services at Newcastle and Port Kembla 
in two other instances). The sixty establish- 
ments are distributed over the six States of 
the Commonwealth. 

The B.H.P. group’s capacity in Australia 
comprises, in the main— 

Two main iron-ore qu^ies (one at Iron Monarch, 
ft Cockatoo Island. Yampi Sound. W.A.). 

kn fnaior pari of Australia’s 
Imown high-grade iron-ore deposits. Ore-transport 
raUway-line. (Iron Monarch to Whyalla) and ore- 
loadmg jetties. (The Co. Lti is negotiaSfe 

State Government of ^Western 

Solid ) 

Quarries for limestone, dolomite, bauxite, magnesite 

nxenl of Western ASstraUa.) ^ ® Goverri- 

products of the ^ke chemicals from by- 

as contract service ustiie capacity 

graded slag and 

ture of s^ial^s^^ manufac- 

fumeces. “ ^*^^y steels in electric 

mSculre*’'^ ferro-alloy 

Of 
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Nearly all the mill capacity in Australia for draw> 
ing of steel wire. Ail the capacity for manufac- 
ture of wire rope. Capacity for manufacture of 
mass-consumption wire products tbut not screws 
nuts and bolts, chain). 

All the capacity in Australia for manufacture of 
hies, rasps, auger bits. Most of the capacity for 
manufacture of wood chisels and gouces. and table 
knives. . 

Most of the capacity in Australia for manufacture 
of tyres for railways and tramways rolling stock 
including steam locomotives. 

All the capacity m Australia for manufacture of 
continuous-weld (Fretz-Moon) pipe, seamless hot- 
drawn pipe, seamless cold-drawn tube and welded 
precision tubing, and most of the Australian 
capacity for manufacture of wrought-steel and 
mall e able -iron pipe fittings. Capacity for manufac- 
ture of close-joint electrical conduit and welded 
screwed electrical conduit All the capacity in Aus- 
tralia for manufacture of spun cast-iron pipe 
Capacity lor manufacture of fabricated steel pipe 
and other structural steel work. 

Most of the capacity in Australia for manufacture 
of steel drums, underground petrol tanks. Capacity 
for manufacture of beer -transport drums, hot-water 
services. 

Capacity for manufacture of Portland cement. 

Capacity for manufacture of zinc oxide. 

The largest non-Government shipping line in Aus- 
tralia; and stevedoring capacity. 

The largest shipbuilding yard in Australia. Capacity 
for ship-engine building, including manufacture of 
turbines and reduction gears. 

Sea transport is an integral, indispensable 
part of the group's ability to operate economi- 
cally. The B.H.P. ships carry iron-ore, lime- 
stone and dolomite more than one thousand 
miles from South Australia to the two inte- 
grated iron works, steel works and steel mills 
in New South Wales, and pig-iron ^om 
Whyalla to various ports en route. The ships 
are backloaded with steel products for ports 
en route (particularly Melbourne and Ade- 
laide); steel plate, etc., for the Whyalla ship- 
yard; coke and (from Rapid Bay) limestone for 
the Whyalla blast-furnace (which is principally 
engaged in making large tonnages oi merchant 
pig-iron for the foundry industry of Australia); 
and occasionally coke for the silver-lead 


smelter/refinery of Broken Hill Associate 
Smelters Pty. Ltd. at Port Pirie. Transoon 
of iron-ore from Yampi Sound (north-west of 
Western Australia) has begun; it requires a 
haul of about ten days in 12,500-ton shine 
carrying 11,500 tons of ore, and a long portion 
of the back journey will usually be in water 
ballast. The B.H.P. shipping line at present 
(mid 1952) comprises fifteen ships, totalling 
about 132,000 tons deadweight. Eleven of the 
ships are owned by The B.H.P. Co. Ltd.^three 
of 12,500 d.w.ton, four of about 8,000 d.wton 
and four of about 6,170 d.w.ton— totalling 
about 94,300 tons deadweight. Four ships are 
on time charter to the company— two about 
10,500 d.w.tons, one of 10,000 d.w.tons and one 
of 6,785 d.w.tons. The line is used solely for 
the requirements of the B.H.P. group, but does 
not suffice and frequent voyage charters of 
additional ships are required. Another com- 
pany-owned 12,500-ton ore-carrier has been 
launched and is now being fitted, and two of 
four 10,000-ton ore-carriers to be built are 
now being built. Two of the 8.000-ton ships 
and all of the 12,500-ton ships were built by 
The B.H.P. Co. Ltd., as will also be the four 
10,000-ton ships. (See Chapter 10, ‘Transport 
Equipment'*, for details concerning the com- 
pany’s shipbuilding and ship-engine building 
activities.) The four 6,170-ton ships of the 
company’s present fleet, all old ships, will be 
sold as the new ships come into use. (In addi- 
tion, the Commonwealth Government has ap- 
proved the building of ten 10.000-ton bulk- 
carriers, eight to M built in Australia, but 
not yet laid down, and two now being built 
in the United Kingdom. These ships, if owned 
by the Commonwealth Government shipping 
instrumentality— at present the Australian 
Shipping Board — will probably be available 
for either time or voyage charter work.) 


The company structure and general activi- 
ties of the B.H.P. group as at mid- 1952 are 
as follows (and see also the descriptions of 
structure of relevant industries, elsewhere 
this Part and throughout the study)— 


PARENT AND CENTRAL COMPANY 

The Broken KUl Proprieiary Co« Lid., which directly carries on production of iron, steel and steel shapes, 
including special carbon steels <at one integrated works, Newcastle, N.S.W.); ferro-alloy manufacture, and 
manufacture of tungstic acid, tungsten powder, and tungsten-carbide tips. nibs, etc.; ship -build mg; ship- 
engine building; freighter shipping-line operation (for use of B.HJ*. group only); coal-mining (four collieries); 
quarrying for iron-ore and other materials for most of the group's requirements; operation of ore railway 
and ore-loading jetty. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 

BH^. ColUeriet Pty. Lt<L owns and operates Elrington Colliery (adjacent to the Hebburn collieries) at 
Weston, near Cessncck, N.S.W., and a three-xnile coal railway. The coal is for gas and steam. The company 
was esUblished in 1923 by The B.H.P. Co. Lid. in association with Hebburn Ltd., a subsidiary company of 
Huddart, Parker Ltd, an Australian shipping and coalmining company (the mine, however, was not in 
production until 1930). The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. holds two-thirds and Hebburn Ltd. onc-third of the issued 
shares. 


(ColUeriet of The BJI.P. Ce. Ltd. and AX A S. Lld-i The. B.H.P. Co. Ltd. itself owns and operates fo^ 
collieries and has the controlling interest in another colliery. A. I. dc S. Ltd. owns and operates six 
collieries. Nine of the eleven collieries provide coking coal. In 1922 The B.H.P. Co. Ltd., after deciding 
to secure its coal requirements from its own resources and free itself from troublesome vagaries of 
trade supply, made an exhaustive geological survey of the Newcastle and Maitland coalfields. B.HJ* . 
Collieries Pty. Ltd. (see above) was formed in 1923 to establish Elrington Colliery, for gas and 
coal, but various hindrances prevented that mine producing coal until 1930. In 1925 the establishment 
of a coking -coal colliery began, situated a few miles from the B.H.P. Newcastle works; this colliery, 
"John Darlmg", began production In 1927, and is wholly owned and operated by The B.H.P. Co. Wd., as 
are also Burwood Colliery and Lambton Colliery, both coking-coal mines a few miles from Newcastle ana 
both bought as going concerns in 1932. In 1949 the company bought Stockton Borehole, Colliery, near New- 
castle. as a going concern, for further coking-coal supplies, and operates the colliery itself. Hoskins iroj 
St Steel Co. Ltd., the predecessor of Australian Iron St Steel Co. Ltd., owned and operated coal mines, ana 

at formation of Australian Iron St Steel Ltd. in 192B its Wongawilli Colliery (coking coal) near Port 

Kcmbla and Steel Works Colliery (steam coal) at Lithgow became owned and operated bv A.I. * 
and have remained so. Four additional coking-coal mines near Port Kembla were secured following A.I. « 
Ltd. becoming in 1935 a subsidiary company of The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. In 1936 Bulll Colliery wm bought 
as a going concern; In 1937 Mt. Keira Colliery was bought — it was established in 1857 and Is the oiaesi 
working colliery In Australia; in 1945 Mt. KembU Colliery was bought as a going coni»rn, Ineluamg a 
eix-mlle coal-railway from the mine to Port Kembla (in addition to Mt. Kembla coal, this J®“Way now 

takes coal from Mt. Keira and Nebo CoUierles to the A.I. St S. iron works, steel works and steel mius 
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at Port Kcmbia); and in late 1946 the establishment of Nebo Colliery began, initial production of C(mI 
beginning soon aftcnvards with Uie cutting of a temporary main-hauiage tunnel 'in the coal . (Nebo 
Colliery is notable, among other reasons, for a convey or -belt system taking coal from the crusher near 
the mme portal to the A-l. ic 5. coaJ -railway, the conveyor being 2,220 feet long and dropping 209 feet 
from the crusher to the loading bin at the railway.) 

Mechanisation of B.H.P. group collieries began in 1934. with introduction of coal-cutters into Burwood 
Colliery. By 1933 Lamb ton Collicr>' made the first completely mechan^d mine in Austraha. The 

first diesel locomotive used in an Australian colliery went into use at Mt. Koira in 1942. Nebo Colliery 
designed and cslablished as fully mechanised. The B.H.P. and A.l. S. collieries are now amongst the 
best-equipped of mechanised mines in Australia— and nearly the whole of equipment installed in recent 
years was made in Australia, much of it al the engineering shops of the two companies. 


By-Produeu Pty. Ltd. owns and operates plant at Newcastle, Sydney and Lismore. N.S.W.. for 
distribution of naphthalene, creosote oil. wood -preserving oil. blowfly oil. road tar. Ur pitch, graded slag 
and tarmac, bitumen and bituminous emulsion, and for the undertaking of contracts for building, re-surfaemg 
and spraying of roads and similar paving. All the products derived from coal are secured from operations 
at the B.H.P. Newcastle iron and steel works. The company (absorbing De Meric Ltd., ur distillers) was 
established by The BJf.P. Co. Ltd. in 1923. and has remained wholly owned by The BH.P. Co. Ltd. 
By-Products Ply. Ltd. has a small shareholding in Southern Portland Cement Co. Ltd.^see later concerning 
that company. 


Australian Iron Steel Ltd,* as the owning and operating company, carries on production of iron, steel and 
steel shapes, including special carbon steels (at one integrated works. Port Kembla. N.S.W.); coalmining (six 
collieries and a coal railway); quarrying for iron-ore (Cockatoo Island quarry, xampi Sound. W.A.) and 
limestone (quarry at Marulan, N.S.W.. from which Southern Portland Cement Co. Ltd. is supplied); 
spun-cast pipe production (at the iron and steel works): and fabrication of structural steel (one estab- 
lishment at Melbourne, one at Sydney). A.l, gc S. Ltd., in conjuriction with B-HJ». By-Products Pty Ltd 
holi^ a slight majority of the shareholdings of Southern Portland Cement Co. Ltd. (see later). All the 
ordinary shares of A.l. St S. Ltd. are owned by The B.HP. Co. Ltd. The preference shareholding is held 
by pubUc— individuals, estates, companies, etc. (See introduction to this comment on the B.H.P group 
for Information on the origin of A.l. St S. Ltd- and its purchase by The BJl.P Co Ltd ) 


Soutbera Portland Cement Co. Ltd. owns and operates a Portland-cement works and a coUierv (for its own 

Kembla, N.S.W. (The eompan^ has 

inH ^ Marulan quarry owned and operated first by Hosktns Iron'i Steel 

f'J® hV,”"" shares, and in ^iate companTBjfp ly.f^tducU 

faclure Of axles, tyres and wh«ls (the princi^ of th”^’tw^'min1[flctS2i5^*f/ including the manu- 

for railways and tramways foiling slock. incSSing lScornotivr?r?vinc^hLi Australia) 

principal manufacturer in Australia of alloy steels, 'T w .. company is the 

jess Sled, also in sheet; at times, special carbon*^U^o/^2ud^iSi??fiV^i^ shap« and, in sUin- 

^ (manufacture of special wbon sieeU in ^ ^ merchant- 

end A.f St S. Ltd.). Castings and forgings in sDeciaf^iiiu Co. Ltd. 

to fn#/\ _• ^ engineers of Iona standing and 


-, Australia lor the already well-estahiUhAH *i^cs (practically all imoorledi ia k» 

CasUemaine Pty. Ltd. at ^UeSarne%k. manufacti^. By wf? TOompsoM 

was preparuig to enter into ^manufacture of «nd wide range 

?«9m«ering companies ofNewoa^tu below). In April, 1917 ihe 

.!» UK. „„ . 

Production by Commonwealth <;tib*,T dickers structure m the U.K ) 

prooudion of tyres in 1918 usin5*tt if « ^ Poml, Thompsons Casii^mFi machine shop. CT^ile th* 
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*?. Steel 

chee5es, etc. By 1925 stops beinfl' tnken to ^pn^pany 

Ud ‘""'and Pt‘''''‘i'"’^ r°^ ““I '“^e%sha"eho?di^T’of^"tL ^vfckirs ■'grouV(hiw*’br^h™'*Englis'h^^ comply 

^tcr v4eTf LTd.®;o°^ its finan^ial-’intl^lsV^^f'Th^’y^^?- Co "‘^^td^'^AI^rin^^'lSaf ^-up “eSS 
Howard Smith Ltd. m the company was bought by The BHP CoLi<i (Howard^^mhh 

£T.pS„'t? b?/„ ',ssff/,„'dTSa 

aUoy. Steel business, installed the second ot its present fivr elec 

if?v»s 'ZsisriS ffFv ““?• 

£ IrilFEHalSBr '€ > V‘o"li£^ 

of stamless-sleel entirely the activity of LysaghU ^fks Pty. Ltd? steel-sheet other than 

^^rous”fompani^^^ pe^^^c2nt.-B®rik?r HU? ' sSith^Lt^T p" 


Mc^w*** Brothers (Aiulr^) Pty. Ltd. owns and operates a wire and wire-producU mill at NewcasUe 
V*'*. wire ^d wire products, and steel fencing-posts. In 1921 Rylands Bros Ltd Uk' 
and the Austral Nail Company Pty. Ltd.. NewcasUe. NS W,, formed Rylands Brother (Austra?fa) Ltd fo'; 

P.roducts particularly wire netting,^ The. AusVfal ^il Company ' had 
?n Soi l If K.»® ‘5 ’ 1889. making nails; in 1905 it began making barbed wire also; 

esLahn.‘hAH R&S w®'] w*?’ rod; in 1918 the supply of rod from the newly^ 

B.H.P. rod-miU enabled U to cease importing wire-rod; and by late 1919 the company ^MS 
producing wire and wire products at a new wire-mill erected on a site adioinine the BHP works at 

h^trL* Yu^ ' to, make VeuW «To^her* fn 

Austria, as a br^ch activity, but Anally, the same year, it effected a merger with Austral Nail Co. 
to form Rylands Brothers (Australia) Ltd., the Austral Nail Co. having a controlling interest. In 1925 


Lfsaghl Brothers & Co. Pty. Lid. owns and operates a wire and wire-products mill at Sydney, and makes 
steel wire, wire products and dry zinc oxide. The works was established in 1884 for manufacture of wire- 
netting as a branch of John Lysaght Ltd., VJC. By the early 1900*s Australian capital had enUred into 
Jr which was incorporated as a company in 1905 and participation by Lysaght's, U.K., ceased. 

Up until 1906 the company had made only wire-netting; a decision to widen the company's activities so 
H 1^. Indent upon one product led to the company, by 1910. being well established in production 

of barbed wire and wire nails, xt had also begun manufacture of zinc oxide, of which it was the pioneer 
manufacturer in Australia. In 1916 the company, which until then had to import its wire, began wire 
drawing, being encouraged in this development by factors arising from the war which had )ust begun, the 
announcement by The 6.HP. Co. Ltd. that it would install a wire-rod mill as part of the iron works, 
steel works and steel mills it began erecting in 1913. and the establishment then under way (at Bisdon. 'Tas.) 
of an electrolytic-zinc reffnery from which adequate quantities of zinc for galvanising could be secured. 
The company had to import its wire-rod requirements until September. 1918. when The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. 
was able to simply, having just completed the installation of its Morgan wire-rod mill*— the Arst rod-mill 
in Australia. Establishment of the r^-mill (providing an Australian source of wire-mill feed) and the 
manufacture of wire by Austral Nail Company (later Rylands Bros.) from B.HP. wire-rod at a wire-mill 
established adjoining (he B.H.P. works, W to substantial changes in wire and wlrc-products manufacture 
in Australia in the decade 1921-30. In 1925 The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. entered into wire and wire-products 
manufacture by taking over Rylands Bros. (Aust.) Ltd., and extended its wire-products activities in 1927 
^ buying a half share in a Victorian wire-products manufacturing company (sec The Titan Manufacturing 
Co. Pty. Ltd., following). In 1929 The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. bought a controlling interest in Lysaght Brothers 
it Co. Pty. Ltd., and now holds about 90 per cent, of the shares, the remainder being held by individual 
shareholders of long standing. (The company is not associated in shareholdings with Lysaghts Works 
Pty. Ltd.. Newcastle and Port Kembla. nor with John Lysaght (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., both of which are sub- 
sidiary companies of John Lysaght Ltd., U.K. — see "The Guest, Keen it Nettlefolds Group", later.) 


Lysaght Durham Chemical Co. Pty. Ltd. was incorporated in August, 1952. to take over the zinc-oxide factory 
of Durham Chemicals (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. at Melbourne, Vic.: the factory was established in 1951, but has not 
yet begun pr^uction. The new company will be owned in joint equal share by Lysaght Bros, it Co. Pty. 
Ltd. (see above) and Durham Chemicals (Aust.) Pty. Ltd.: the latter company is a subsidiary company of 
Durham Chemicals Ltd.. U.K.. and is a manufacturer of zinc oxide at its Sydney factory. Lysaght Bros, 
also makes zinc oxide. 


The Titan Manufacturing Co. Pty* Ltd. (recently The Titan Nail it Wire Pty. Ltd.), owns and operates 
three factories and makes wire products (but not wire), wood chisels and auger bits. The company had 
its origin in 1888 in a business in Melbourne making barbed wire. Within a few years Titan Engineering 
Works came into existence from that business: by then nails, staples and other wire products and sheet- 
metal products were also being made. In 1900 a larger factory was built on a site in South Melbourne 
near where the present Melbourne factory is situated. In 1921 the business was incorporated, and 
l^came Titan Manufacturing Co. Ltd.; this conmany was the Arst manufacturer of shovels in Australia. 
In 1927 the wire-products section became The Titan Nail it Wire Pty. Ltd., one-half of the shares of 
the new company beina taken up by The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. (see comment on lysaght Brothers it Co. Pty. 
Ltd preceding, for outline of change in the wire-products industry resulting from establishment of a wire- 
rod mill by The B.H.P. Co. Ltd ). Titan Manufacturing Co. Ply. Ltd. continued making sheetmetal products 
until 1931 when production of such ceased, and in 1933 that company sold its one-half holding in The 
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TiUn Nall 5: Wire Pty. Ltd- io The B H-P. Co. Ltd., givinR Ihe hitter sol« ownership of 
«5mpan>* In 1W6 The Titan Nail moved into new lactoiy premises at which it is 
In IMa^The Titan Nail booglif. as a going concern, Emu Nail Co.. Hobart, ®{. 

Vic ) mamifacturors of nails and barbed wire, and have continued the manufaclurc there of those products 
In 1945 The Titan Noil began making wood chisels at a second and new Hobart factoiy, followed by 
wood fiouEcs: and in 1049. auger bits (The company is the only manufacturer in Australia of auger bits 
and the principal manufacturer of wood chisels and gouges: ail these woodworking tools are specially made 
for use on Australian hardwoods.) 


The Auitrallan Wire Hope Works Ply. Lid. owns and operates a factory at Newcastle. NSW., and makes 
only wire rones The company was established in late 1922 (production began in 1925) by four United 
Kinfidom companies, after consultation with The B-H.P. Co. Ltd. concerning quality and delivery of wire- 
rod feed to Hylands Bros tAusl.) Ltd., for drawing into wires suitable for wire- rope manufacture. The 
U.K. companies were Bullivant A- Co. Ltd. (principal shareholder). T. Si W. Smith Ltd., Allan Whyte & 
Co. Ltd. and Hylands Bros. Ltd. (The first three companies are wire-rope manufacturers. Each company, 
with several others making either wire rones and/or cordage of fibres, became part of British Ropes Ltd-, 
about 1925 and 192C,) Hylands Bros. (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., an associate company of Rylands Bros. Ltd., U.K., 
until 1925 (when The B.H.P. took over the Australian company in entirely), has made the wire for the wire- 
rope factory since production began io 1925- In 1935 The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. bought a controlling interest 
in The Ausiralian Wire Rope Works Pty. Ltd., and now owns about 91 per cent, of the shares. About 6 
per cent, of the remainder of the sliares are held in Australia separately by three Australian companies — 
two cordage companies. James Miller 3^ Co. Ltd. and A Forsyth Sz Co. Pty, Ltd , and a ship owning and 
operating company. Melbourne Steamship Co. Ltd., all of which have been :>hareholders of the company 
since prior to 1935. 


BullivaAFs Australian Co. Pty. Lid. Sydney. N.S.W.. operates only In New South Wales where it is the sole 
distributor of steel wire ropes made by The Australian Wiie Rope Works Pty. Lid. (see above), and of the 
’’Bullivant** brand wire ropes made by British Ropes Ltd. U.k. The company was established in Australia 
in 1935 by Bullivant's Australian Co. Ltd.. U.K., (a subsidiary company of BuUivants & Co. Ltd.. U.K.. than 
and now a subsidiary* company of British Ropes Ltd.; BuUivants 3: Co. Ltd. had participated, as principal 
shareholder, in establishment of The Australian Wire Hope Works Ltd. m 1923). In 1935 BuUivant's 
Australian Co. Pty. Ltd. (that is, Ihe company registered in Australia) was bought in entirety by The 
B.H.P, Co. Ltd, from BulJivant's Australian Co. Ltd. (that is. the U.K. holding company), and has remained 
wholly owned by The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. 


The PoH Waraiab Slev^orino Co. Ply. Lid. owns and operates stevedoring plant, and carries on steve- 
Nesycastle and Melbourne. The company was established In 1923 for operation at Newcastle and 
in 1929 also operating at Me i^urne. Ac tivtUes are limited to requirements of the B.H.P. group 

wu Works Ply. Ltd. (The B.H.P. Co. Ltd- carries out the slev^oring work required by it at 

Why^la. At other ports, stevedoring services are hired for the group's requirements.) At establishment 
the wmpany was owned J5 per cent, by T^ B.H.P. Co. Ltd., about 22 per cent, by Rylands Bros. (Aust.) 

* subsidiary compjany of The B.H.P. Co. Ltd ), and about 22 per cent, by LysachVs 
® Keen 3. Nettlefolds group). Ownership h« remained as at esUb- 


ASSOCIATE COMPANIES (all directly related to the iron and steel industry) 

IKS’ srTsSuff ■,“& ^ 

under the Iron and Steel Act 1949 which orovldsH inr Steel Coiporation ol Great Britain 

the United Kingdom by bringing under public ownenhio ih# industry of 

s^ltons of the iron and steel industry, ^e comSlSv in certain 

but all shares are owned by the Cor^ralion. to ufis ukilf- Corporation. 

Tube Investments Ltd. were associated with each other* ?'*^**^ ^ Lloyds Ltd. and 

number of special shares called "liaison 5hare$*%iose of StewaM^a? m structure a small 

menls. and those of Tube Investments be^ ownc^hJ owned by Tube Invest- 

?K® t°'' companies, this re^iTataiitf ffTer ^ ^ Uoy<i9. In addition, certain directors 

Corporation. The manufaclur^g ac ??iu« of ihe KJ®*' Stewarts & Lloyds Ltd. into 
mentary.) Tubemakera ol Australia Ltd. whoUv'owni companies are largely comple- 

m^chantmg companies). One of the m^ufl^fturinc ^ subsidiary companies^ (and 

die, and other large cities,' Prc4uc\s from warehouses sitSed “ ?hc elpuS 

» p.p„ .n"A‘izxr.ss^'s,;i%x 

.-a.h Tub. Mib. 

i,»..bb, ,b, .'sr.’uriisr.'i' 

*vya« 1571.) Ltd,, and also from 
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the Newcastle works of Stewarts and Uoyds (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. The strin for 
IS obtained from the B.HP. group. British Tube Mills is the only* make/ 

^ap"s from VJbe electr.c-welded precision steel tube, and ia the only 

;is=s,-s.a 

pe Auit^an Bundy Tubing Co. Pty. Ltd. is establishing a factory establishment near AHei .. 
S.A., m the same area as the factories of Stewarts te Uoyds and Bntish'^beMUls ^rlfe “***’ 
IS owned by Tubemakers of AustraUa Ltd., 60 per cenL, a^ Bundy Tubing Co U sl S‘’“’’ 
«nt. The company will make 'Bundy” tubing. \ proprietary product used fir Si’ Darli^.J« 
lines in automotive vehicles, and in refrigerant lines in refrigcMtore. etc * (AU^such^ 
at present imported into Australia.) ^ ew.. sucn tubing is 

Ti?i Tubemakers of AustraUa Ltd. was a rationalisation of developments since 1934 when 

and Lloyds began making pipe m AustraUa. Stewarts and Uoyds Ltd UK had been 

‘ to AustraUa for many years. In 1929 Steals and Uoyds 
Ltd. mad^n agreement to esUblish the manufacture of steel pipes in AustraUa. the capital be^c 
jointly. V^en production was ready to begin, in 1934, the then existing Stew^ and^ Uoyds 
Pfv * company of the UJC company, went into Uquidation. its assets transferred to'^^tlweld 

1%' 1 partnership under the name Stewarts and Lloyds (AustraUa)^ Pty 

Ltd- Up until 1938, only the continuous* we Id process was in use and in that vear tba miek 
proce^ added. In 1939. British Tube Mill/ (Aust.) Pty. Ltd ’w“ esUblUhld.’^%,^«,SStiy wS 
owned about 45 per cent, by Stewarts and Uoyds (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. and about 55 cer cent 
Investments Ltd. Steel feed (seamless hollows) for the tube mills was provided for the first years by 
Stewarts and, Uoyds Newcastle works. In 1944 Stewarts and Uoyds (SoMh AustraUa) Ltd ww^Ub^ 
lished, and in 194S began production of hot*drawn pipe from billets supplied from the Newcastle st^i 

RritUh^ViSf hoUows as fe^ for the adjacent works of British Tube MiSs^ 

' io?o British '^be Mills bought m entirety Automatic Tube Co. Ltd., which was established in VietoS 
in 1918, and in 1947 Automatic Tube established itself in Sydney by purchase of the conduit-makina acti. 

fiJy PUe 156). In 1946: Tubemakers of AiitralU Ll4 waf Slifhld 

to co-ordina^to ^d sm^ilify the structure of joint interests m Australia of Stewarts and Uoyds. Tube Ir^t- 

menu and Co. Ltd. In 1950 Tubemakers bought in entirety Mephan Ferguson «y Ltd which 

was 6rst esUbhshed in 1876. In 1952 The Australian Bundy Tubing Co. Pty. Ltd. was formed. 

S??“ factories, two at Sydney. N.S.W.. and one each at Mel- 
bourne. Vjc., Brisbane, Qld.. and Perth, W.A. Each factory makes steel containers from 4 to ^ gallons 

capacity, undergro^und petrol-storage tanks from 5 to 10,000 gaUonJ capacity, and farm storage tanks, 
In addition, the Brisbane factory also makes stainJess-steel beer containers and the second Sydney factory 

storage systems. Production began at Sydney in 1937, at Melbourne in 1941, and at Perth 
in 1947. The steel-sheet requirements (other than of suinless steel) are practically all obtained from 
Lysaghts Pty. Ltd., and stainless steel sheet from Commonwealth Steel Co. Ltd. In addition to ito own 

AustraUa Ply. Ltd. esUblished in 1950, in conjunction with A. Simpson 6c Son Ltd.. 
Adelaide. 5. A. (iron and brass founders, manufacturers of stoves and ranges, washing machines, hardware. 
kUchenware, sheetmetal products, wire products, porcelain -enamelled linings, and other metal pr^ucts) a 
company named Rheem Simpson Ltd. This equal -partnership company took over the small and light drum 
department of Simpson s and (at June. 1952) at the instigation of Rheem is about to begin production of 
^-gallon steel petrol containers. Rheem Australia Pty. Ltd. was esUblished in 1936 by the Rheem Manu- 
facturing Company, U.S.A., and in 1939 The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. bought a half interest, which has been main- 
tamed. 


Wiltshire Pile Co, Pty. Ltd. owns and operates one factory, at Melbourne, Vic., and makes metal-working 
files, wood and leather rasps and table knives. The company was formed in early 1938 by McPherson's 
Ltd. and Mr. P. M. Wiltshire. In mjd-1939 The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. joined the company and in early 1940 
Nicholson File Company. U.S.A.. also became a partner company. (The Nicholson Company is one of the 
largest manufacturers of files in the U.S.A. McPherson's Ltd. is a leading merchant of engineering 
supplies and is directly concerned in manufacture of black bolts and nuts, pumps of various types, 
machine tools and equipment and toob for machine toob. being the principu maker in Australia of 
black bolts and nuts and of machine tools; in addition to its holqing in Wiltshire FOe Co. Pty. Ltd. the 
company has large interests in associated companies making bonded-abrasive products, sinters tool-tips, 
and precision bushed roller-chain.) Production of files and rasps began in 1940, and Uble knives (in 
quantity) in 1950; feed for files b obtained &om Commonwealth Steel Co. Ltd. (which obUins the billet 
steel for file sections from the B.H.P. Newcastle works) and from Inlands Bros, wire mill and feed for 
knives is obUined from Commonwealth Steel Co. Ltd. Nichobon File Company has a 38.8 per cent, 
holding in the company. The B.HP. Co. Ltd. and McPherson's Ltd. each have a 26.6 per cent, holding, 
and Mr. F. M. Wiltshire a 4 per cent, holding. 

The Structural Engiaeerisg Co. e! WJL Pty. Ltd. owns and operates an esUblishment at Perth, W.A., 
engaged in fabrication and erection of structural steel and construction of plant such as cranes, small 
steel vessels, etc. The company had its origin in 1918 when Elder. Smith & Co. Ltd.j general merchants, 
wool brokers, pastoral and shipping agents throughout most of Australia, began fabricating of structural 
steel for a city building. Expansion of activities by Elder. Smith's Steel Division in steel and reinforced- 
concrete construction continuea steadily. In 1928 Eider. Smith's and The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. estabUshed the 
present company to take over and further extend the activities of the Steel Division. The company b 
owned In equal shares by Elder, Smith St Co. Ltd. and The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. (The BP.P. Co. Ltd. in early 
1952 decided to establbh a light merchant-bar steel mill at Perth, the billet feed for which will be 
provided by the Newcastle and Port Kembla works. Sec also Part Two of this Chapter.) 


The Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds Group 


Sheet steel, other than of stainless steel, is 
made in Australia only at three mills, wholly 
owned, through Lysaght's Works Pty. Ltd., by 
John Lysaght Ltd., U.K.. itself a subsidiary 
company of Guest, Keen & Ncttlefolds Ltd., 
U.K. An sheet-bar feed for the Australian 
works is obtained from the B.H.P. group, with 


which an agreement exists, but there is no 
shareholding by the B.H.P. group in Lysaght’s 
Works Pty. Ltd. 

Lysaght's Newcastle mill began production 
in 1921. 

When the B.H.P. Co. Ltd. acquired control 
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of Australian Iron & Steel Ltd. in 193$ it in- 
vited Lysaght's to take over the sheet-steel 
(black and coated) activities of A.I. & S. Ltd., 
following which Lysaght's erected the Port 
Kembla mill, which began production in 1938; 
sheet production by A.I. & S. Ltd. ceased a 
few months earlier, when the remaining items 
of sheet-rolling plant were transferred to the 
Lysaght*s mill. 

In 1939 John Lysaght Ltd. and American 
Rolling Mill Corporation (now Armco Steel 
Corporation), U.S.A., began production of 
bright sheet at a mill at Port Kembla, operated 
by Commonwealth Rolling Mills Pty. Ltd.; in 
1946 Lysaght's bought the American company's 
interest. (The American company's branch in 
Australia, Armco (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., was not 
associated with Commonwealth Rolling Mills 
Pty. Ltd. other than as one of the distributors 
of products from the mill. Armco (Aust.) Pty. 
Ltd. has continued as a distributor of steel 
finished shapes and is a manufacturer of pre- 
fabricated pressed-steel buildings, culvert 
pipes, etc.) 

Lysaght Bros. & Company Pty. Ltd., Sydney, 
N.S.W., now makers of wire and wire pro- 
ducts, and dpr zinc oxide, was at its establish- 
ment (for wire netting) in 1884 and for some 
ears afterwards a branch of John Lysaght 
td., U.K. Control by Lysaght*$ then lessened 


as Australian capital began to enter the com- 
pany, and ceased about 1905. At 1929 the com- 
pany became an almost wholly-owned subsi- 
diary of The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. and has no share- 
holding link with the Lysaght (of Guest, Keen 
Sc Netllefolds) interests in Australia. 

The Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds group was 
a considerable manufacturer of iron and steel 
in the United Kingdom, but the group’s com- 
panies in these activities were vested in the 
Iron and Steel Corporation of Great Britain 
in 1950, following the nationalisation of the 
iron and steel industry of the United King- 
dom. The central company, Guest, Keen Si 
Nettlefolds Ltd., was not. however, vested in 
the corporation. 

The Guest. Keen & Nettlefolds group in 
Australia consists of hvo companies and seven 
manufacturing establishments. Issued capital 
of the group in Australia at mid 1952 totals £4.75 
million, of which £3.5 million is for Lysaght's 
Works Ply. Ltd.. £0.75 million for Nettlefolds 
Pty. Ltd., and £0.25 million each for John Ly- 
saght (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. and Joseph Sankey Si 
Sons (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. The company structure 
and general activities of the group in Australia 
are as follows (and see also the descriptions of 
structure of industries, earlier this Part)— 


LrMghTs Works Ptf. Ltd makes black and coated steel sheet at its mills at Newcastle and Port Kembla 
N.S.W.. and bright steel sheet at the mill at Port Kembla operated by the company's CR.M Division (see 
also the Introduction above). Lysaght's Works Pty. Ltd. is wholly owned by John Lysaght Ltd UK 


Joha Lrsa 9 hi (Ausl.) Pty. Ltd. distributes the p 
that company's C.R.M. Division. John Lysagn 


roducts of Lysaght's Works Pty. Ltd., including those of 
t (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. is wholly owned by John Lysaght Ltd., 


Joseph Sanker 8c Sons (Ausfc) Ud,. Newcasdc, N.S.W.. operates a factory adjacent to Lysacht’s Works 
Newcastle rnOl (where electrical steel sheet is made) for stamping-out of steel laminations for mofor? 
generatoR, transformer, radio components, etc. The company is wholly owned by Joseph Sankey St Sor^ 

N^ttiWolds 

wire) fllM. ^ Mmpwy U®^oUy o*‘wned‘’ty^Neltlefo’l^''^' 


Keen & 


M.lboum* iTOtt & SlMl Mill* Pty. Ltd., a 
company independent of all other companies 
operating steel works or steel mills in Aus- 
tralia. was formed in 1929 by two old- 
established companies. Two establishmenU 
are operated, both at Melbourne. Vic.; one is 
a small specialty steel works (with electric 
fumacw) and steel miU, the other is a mill 
for rolling of light sections. 

K.J.1 Steel Products Ltd.. Melbourne, Vic 
manufacturers of steel window frames and 


other fabrications of steel, rolls light sections 
for its own use. 

Australia 

are operated by many companies and busi- 

all unassociated with one 

Mnnlkt associated in company rela- 

tion^ip with companies operating iron works 
steel works and/or steel mills in Australia ’ 
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Port Two: Ouiline of Capacity of Manufacturing Activities 


THB motals, slinnc-s, pipes, tiihos. rastiiiK and fovumK itulnstncs in .\u>ti;.li:r haw 
made icmarkablc prepress sinre the Australian evirreney was (l« )in-. ialed rlunnp tlx’ 
world-wide depression in tlic earlr IftSO's. Tlie mdustnes r.wc much fo heiii" based 
on a frond indigenous supply of most raw materials; nifonnation cone.nniiiir the 
availabUitv of metallic minerals is provided in this Pari. 


Proper appreciation of the metals, shapes, pipes, lubes, casting and forging induslrjes in Aus- 
tralia requires a clear understanding of organisation and association of major companies within 
the ferrous and non-ferrous metals industry in Australia. Detailed comment to that end is pro- 
vided at the close of Part One of this chapter. 


IRON AND STEEL, FINISHED SHAPES OF STEEL. PIPES AND TUBES OF 
IRON AND STEEL 


At the outbreak of the 1939-45 War, Aus- 
tralia was producing all its steel requirements 
except for a few items (chiefly tinplate), and 
was exporting considerable quai>tities of steel. 
After the war, Australian requirements in- 
creased considerably and the industry was 
unable to meet them, and accordingly exports 
were kept to a minimum. Steel has been 
imported In great Quantity, at prices often 
more than double those of Australian-made 
steel. 

Major expansion of the steel industry con- 
tinued during and after the war years, together 
with further development of the indigenous 
materials on which this industry is based. In 
particular, ferro-alloys and bright steel sheet 
were produced for the first time in Australia. 


At present further very big expansion pro- 
grammes are being undertaken by the industry. 
Since the end of the war. the industry has 
been unable to work at full capacity because 
of the shortage of coal and. to a lesser extent, 
of labour. 

An outline of major aspects of the Australian 
iron and steel industry is given below, under 
the following headings — 

Raw Materials 

Demand 

Production 

Imports 

Exports 

Capacity— Various Products 
Planned Expansion of Capacity 
Opportunities Within the Industry 


RAW MATERIALS 


Australia has few deposits of IRON ORE of 
commercial importance. 

One of the two most accessible deposits of 
high-grade ore is at the Iron Knob/Iron 
Monarch area of the Middleback Range. South 
Australia (estimated 150 million tons). The 
other is at the Yampi Sound area in the north- 
west of Western Australia (estimated 54 million 
^ns at Koolan Island and 19 million tons at 
Cockatoo Island). The B.H.P. group (through 
company) leases and works the 
Middleback Range deposit; it has begun work- 
mg its leases (held by AI.S. Ltd.) over the 
Cockatoo Island deposit. Yampi Sound. The 
b.H P. Co. Ltd. is negotiating with the Govem- 
ment of Western Australia for the lease of the 
Koolan Island deposits. 

Another deposit is in Western Australia, at 

Southern Cross), which is 
about 25 miles to the nearest railway and 250 
“Aboard (Fremantle). The Wun- 

Kr.n P*e-.'ron is now using 

Aoolyanobbing ore in increasing quantities to 
improve the output of its blast-furnace; IhToS 

itat ^ higher grade 

than the limonite ore (40 to 50 per «nt metal 

content) from a deposit near Wundowie which 

i« Of® supply at present ’ There 

IS a large deposit, at Mt. PhUp (near Cion 

s’.iv'sr.r"-' ” b's-n- 


Australia the great bulk of known deposits 
of CO^^ which are suitable for coking are lo- 
cated in New South Wales, at areas around 
Newcastle and Pori Kembla. Nine of the pits 
in tl^se deposits are owned and operated by 
the B.H.P. group. A fairly extensive deposit 
exists a I Collinsville (near Bowen) and a 
jailer one is located at Ipswich, both in 
Queensland. (See also Chapter 1.) 

The main source of LIMESTONE supply for 
the industry is the Rapid Bay deposit in ^uth 
Australia. Limestone is also obtained from do- 
posiU aj AUuMa and Marulan, New South 

“ quarried at Fifield and 
South Wales, about 
420 miles from Newcastle. The major source 

K 'Sur 

tl.r'qu'SuS® “ i"dic.tio„ of 
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BLAST-FURNACE 

OPERATIONS: 

1948-49 

1949-50 

Maierials used- 

tons 

tons 

iron ore 

Scrap iron, purchased and in- 

1,649.288 

1.764,629 

ternal circulation 

21.379 

20,837 

Limestone ... ... 

306,145 

329,037 

Coke 

Articles produced— 

Pie iron for manufacture of — 

967.876 

1.004.088 

Iron and steel . ... 

903,586 

925.458 

Castings ... 

141.371 

172,177 

Direct Caslines . . 

15 389 

14.016 

STEEL-FURNACE 

OPF.RATTON.S* 

1948-49 

1949-50 

Malorials usad- ■ 

tons 

tons 

Pig iron 

865.330 

910.483 


Ferro alloys 10,301 9 . 7 ^^ 

Metals (other than ferro alloys) 
for making alloy steels, etc. 2,091 2,314 

Scrap iron and steel (purchased 

and works circulation) . . . 427,697 418,937 

Iron and manganiferous ores . . . 139,158 164,109 

Chrome ore 1,090 427 

Other ore 1,694 1,989 

Articles produced^ 

Steel ingots 1,178,010 1,217,971 

Direct steel castings 35.617 34.086 


About 2.6 million tons of coal were used, mainly 
for coking but also for power and transport. 
Production of 1.45 million tons of ingots In 
1951 would have required substantially greater 
quantities of raw materials. 


DEMAND 


Demand in 1950 for finished steel products was 
estimated at about 2.13 million tons a year, 
equivalent to about 2.33 million tons of ingot 
steel. This demand for steel products was al- 
most three-quarters of a million tons in excess 
of existing capacity and more than one million 
tons in excess of production. 

It was estimated that demand for steel pro- 
ducts in 1951 was about 2.5 million tons, as 
follows — 


Fencing 

Barbed 

Netting 


40 

30 

50 


Sheet products— 

Uncoated (black and bright) . . . 
Coated (galvanised, zincanneal 
temeplate) 


and 


250 

214 


ESTIMATED DEMAND: 


1951 


Tinplate (a) . . 
Pipe products— 
Butt weld . . . 
Hot drawn . . 
Solid drawn . 


270 


464 

130 


168 

34 

15 


Heavy rails and accessories 
Structurals, 3 in. and over 

Plate, i in. and over 

Merchant bars — 

Light rails 

Reinforcing rounds . 
Angles, tees. bar. etc. 
Bnght bar and rod 
Fencing posts ... 
Window sections . 

Black hoop ... . 


'OOO tons 
120 
240 
250 


217 

35 

29 

80 


... ^ 


635 


J 


Wire and wire products— 

Manufacturing Ij^ 

Rope and cable 20 


Blooms and billets <for manufacturing) . . . 

Cold-roUed strip 

Alloy steel and special steel in intermediate 
and ftnished shapes 

Total 2A70 

(a) Not as yet made in Australia. 

Demand has fallen substantially in 1952 be- 
cause of tighter credit conditions, reduced pub- 
lic works activity and stock accumulations 
(mainly imported)^!! would now be about 25 
per cent below 1951 levels, particularly in 
the heavier shapes and black industrial sheet. 


PRODUCTION 

Australian production of ingot steel in 1951 
was about 1.45 million tons. On a normal pat- 
tern of production, this output would yield the 
following quantities of steel products — 

1951 


RfiTiMATED PRODUCTION: 


Heavy rails and accessories 
Structurals. 3 in. and over 
Plate, i in. and over . . . 

Merchant bars 

Wire and wire products 
Sheet products — 

Uncoated . 


XOO tons 
38 
67 
93 
308 
142 


Coated 

Hot-drawn and cold-drawn pipe 

Blooms and billets (for manufacturing) . 

CoId-roUed strip 

Alloy steel and special steel in intermediate 
and finished shapes 


114 

143 

28 

22 

38 


157 


Total 1,1 50_ 

It is anticipated that output in 1952 will be 
higher than the 1951 level, which was a post- 
war record. Production in 1952-53 may reach 
1.4 million tons of finished steel. 


Demand for steel products was far higher 
than Australian production, and users of sXeeh 
particularly Governmental bodies faced with 
pressing maintenance and developmental pro- 
grammes, have been importing large quantities 
at prices often more than double those of Aus- 
tralian-made steel. For instance, the price in 
Australia of imported galvanised iron in 
August, 1952, was about £110 a ton, as against 
about £70 a ton for Australian galvanised 

IMPORTS: 


IMPORTS 

iron; and of imported plate, between £58 
£30 a ton as against £32 a ton for Aus^lian 
plate. It was becoming increasingly dimcuii 
to sell very high-priced imported steel in early 
1952: however, the general restrictions intro- 
duced in March, 1952, on imports may even- 
tually change this. Pre-war and Im- 

ports of pig iron and iron and steel products 

were as follows — 


^lls'anciuding fishpliiw, licpiales and rods) ... 
Merchant^baTflati eU. 

rod and black hoop, b.-id and strip, cold -drawn 
bar and special sections, and reinforcing rounds) 
Wire rod 

Alloy stc^.H i n intermediate and finish^ shap^ 


1936-39 

1948-49 

1949-50 

1050-51 (a) 

tons 

61 

066 

1.016 

tons 

nU 

14 

6.752 

tons 

2,017 

40.736 

79,021 

tons 

20.072 

60,492 

102,539 

15,260 

327 

186 

4988 

10,256 

42 

46 

2.484 

143.643 

2,616 

1,031 

4.490 

162,165 

1.429 
1,020 

8.430 
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Pipes and tubea— 

^ast iron 

357 

268 

7,622 1 


Bult-weld 

2,232 

414 

11.037 

i 46,201 

Hot -drawn 

5,901 

1,273 

3.767 ; 

Tubing 

Pipe Attings 

228 

670 

177 

127 

169 1 

2,018 J 


Sheet end pUte— 

Black C including cold -rolled) 

24.206 

20.299 

90,954 

162,445 

Bright (decorated, polished or further manufac- 
ture) 

(b) 

265 

1.439 

996 

Gdvanise 

8,703 

248 

41.864 

113.263 

Temeplate 

<b) 

275 

1,704 

1.802 

Tinplate 

69.982 

111.896 

95.794 

137,688 

Cold-rolled strip 

(b> 

821 

3.117 

1.604 

Wire and wire products— 





Wire (all types including fencing) 

6.513 

4.500 

33,850 

49,463 

Barbed wire 

102 

730 

7.617 

19.497 

Wire netting 

24 

2,072 

17.327 

27,906 

Totals 

141.614 

182.959 

• 591.773 

917.021 


Prolinuoary flgum. (b) Not separately recorded. 


Imports of finished steel products in Iddl* 155.000 tons of tinplate. All imports are now 

52 totalled about 926,000 Ions, including about subject to licence — see Appendix II. 


EXPORTS 


Pre-war there was a substantial export, but, 
with the exception of small shipments to Pacific 
countries, mainly New Zealand, almost the 
entire production was reserved for Australian 

EXPORTS: 


consumption. Exports of iron ore, pig iron, 
scrap and iron and steel products in 193S-39, 
1939-40, 1946-49 and 1949-50 were as follows— 


less -39 


1939-40 


1948-49 


1949-50 


Iron Ore 

Fig iron 

Scrap ... ... ... 

iDfou, blooms, slabs, bllleu 

Rail and Tramway track material 

Structural steel 

Mercbaot bar, rod, etc. (includiag black hoop, 
band and strip, relnforcina rouDd) 

Wire rod 

Pipes and tubes (io^udina fitting)-— 

Cast iron 

Other 

Plate and shee^ 

Black, iscludina motor body 

Galvanised 

Polished, decorated or further manufactured . . . 

Temeplate and tinplate 

Wire (all types induding fencinje) 

Barbed wire ....... ; . 

Wire netting 

Cairtings and torgiogs 

(a) Tonnage not available. 
w Excluding angles and tees. 

(c) Including an^es and tees. 


tons 

132,293 

52.321 

72,900 

17.654 

(al 

9.653 (b> 

191734 (c) 

(d) 

(a) 

(a) 

lUlO 

1,605 

(e> 

161 

10,944 

842 

1430 

(e) 


tons 

tons 

tons 


27 (0 

_ 

40.53$ 

42.251 

11,001 

72,200 

23.796 


113,421 

9.414 

7.233 

(e) 

2,720 

2,876 

6,402 

5,667 

4,643 

161,272 

13.473 

9,351 


101 


1,253 

1.009 

563 

2,049 

14,451 

9.961 

27.962 

5.745 

3,510 

57.953 

(e) 

4.069 

70 

2.085 

77 

16 

7.924 

2.335 

118 

1,470 

2,212 

16 

10 

2471 

4 

A9 

170 

(«) 

(a) 

(a) 


Between 1928-29 and 1938-39 about 2J million 
tons of Iron ore from Iron Monarch, SJi., were 
exported overseas. This ore (of high manga- 
nese content) was in excess of requirements 
for smelting in the Newcastle blast furnaces 
However, following an extensive survey of Aus- 
tralia s ore reserves, the Commonwealth Go- 
vemment placed a ban on the export of iron 
ore as from July, 1936. 

The year 1939-40 was the peak year for steel 
exports a total of 479.929 to« of ^on id sill 
turns bemg wported in that year. Exp^ 
p-aduaUy declined during the war period to a 
low of 44,061 tons in 1943-44, but rose to a nost. 
WOT peak of 3M,14I tons in 1946-47. Post?war 
M Australia have neceSiUUd 

war-time controls on eS 
por^ notwithstanding the great potential ex 
Kf available; exporU havefallen from 

£53*' 'Ks 


w mciudeu under Merchant Bar. 

}ti separately recorded, 
u; Ures aad concentrates. 

accordingly been made 
“ems such as 

□JmIw J «J^Port of limited 

^ producu. Ship- 

plng problems have generally prevented this 
level of export being achieved. 

greatly below the ooten- 

ton^ ?0,Soo 

about mid-19S2 in.iJ***^*^ ^nca. Be^nning 
Uon an“ a AustraUan produ® 

jnitted the JSstlblilv^^ln/ per- 

u^3n and of 
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CAPACITY— VARIOUS PRODUCTS 


In early 1952, Australia's installed capacity 
for the production of PIG IRON was about 
1-76 milhoji tons a year. There were seven 
blast furnaces — three at Newcastle, two at 
Port Kembla, one at Whyalla, and a charcoal- 
iron furnace at Wundowie. The bulk of iron 
production is used m the manufacture of steel. 

It is estimated that the quantity of basic 
iron required to produce sufficient steel pro- 
ducts to meet the Australian demand in 1951 
would be about 2.5 million tons, provided about 
20 per cent, scrap were used in steel making. 
In addition, estimated requirements for genera) 
purpose castings are about 320,000 tons. Total 
potential demand for 1951, then, is estimated 
at about 2.8 million tons, compared with capa- 
city of onlv about 1-76 million tons. Total 
actual pig iron production in 1950 was about 
1.3 million tons. Increased iron production and 
increased usage of scrap is meeting the re- 
duced demand in 1952. 

Total present installed capacity for STEEL 
PRODUCTION is estimated at about 1.95 mil- 
lion ingot tons a vear. However, production 
in 1951 was only about 1.45 million ingot tons, 
or about 74 per cent, of present installed 
capacitv. This quantity of ingot steel would 
yield about 1.1 million tons of finished steel 
products. Production since the close of the 
1939-45 War has rarely been above 70 per cent 
of capacity, mainly due to the shortage of coking 
coal, and to a lesser extent, labour. The posi- 
tion for 1952 looks brighter. 

To operate at full capacity in 1950, the steel- 
works would have required about 3.3 million 
tons of coal, including coal required for ancil- 
lary operations, but secured only about three- 
quarters (2.6 million tons) of requirement be- 
cause of under-production of coal in the face 
of the greatly increased and urgent demands 
for coal by industry in general; in other words, 
the steel industry is being given a ration. 
Therefore, for full production of steel alone, 
it is necessary that annual production of coal 
in 1952 be increased by about half a million 
tons. Intensive organisation and development 
is proceeding at the coalfields to secure that 
increase and much more (see Chapter 1, *Tuels, 
Lubricants, Light, Power''). Also, large quan- 
tities of coal are being imported, and re- 
allocation of New South Wales coal is being 
effected to release more coking coal to the 
steel works. 


Ferro-alloys 

Ferro-alloys are made mainly at a plant at 
the B.H.P. Newcastle iron and steel works. The 
plant is capable of producing all the ferro- 
alloys required in the manufacture of alloy 
steels. Demand, however, for certain types of 
ferro-alloys is insufficient to maintain con- 
tinuous production, and generally only the ton- 
nage alloys such as ferro-silicon, ferro-manga- 
nese, ferro-chrome and, occasionally, ferro- 
silicon-zirconium are made. Imports of ferro- 
alloys in recent years were— 

IMPORTS: 1949-50 1950-51 

tons tons 


Ferro-alloys, unworkod (mainly in 
lump form) — . 

Ferro -manganese, including powder 

Ferro -molybdenum 

Ferro-nickel 

Forro -chromium 

Ferro-alloys, not elsewhere provided 
(or — 


578 273 

11 29 

4 1 

3,015 770 

658 736 


Alloy Steels 

There is electric-furnace capacity in Australia 


capable of producing about 60,000 tons of alloy 
steels a year. There is sufficient rolling capacity 
lo convert this into rounds, flats, squares, hexa- 
gons, sections, plates and sheets. Subsequent 
machining and forging is also carried on at 
the works of the producers, as well as by the 
manufacturers of finished products from alloy 
steels. A small part of the output of alloy 
steels is poured direct for castings. In addi- 
tion, there are about 35 foundries which pro- 
duce some 10,000 tons a year of gener^- 
purpose alloy-steel castings from material al- 
loyed in their own works. 


Flalsbed Shapes (including Pipes and Tubes) 

Serious shortages in most finished shapes 
have persisted in the post-war years. Although 
these shortages have been aggravated by the 
scarcity of coal and labour at the iron and steel 
works, the present demand for the products 
of the steel mills is nearly double the produc- 
tion and even greatly in excess of the existing 
rolling and drawing capacity. There is, how- 
ever, no shortage of capacity to make Austra- 
lian requirements of steel pipes and tubes (and 
fittings), and of steel wire. The only signifi- 
cant product in this group which is not 
yet being produced in Australia is TINPLATE, 
and a plant is now being installed to make 
it. The overall capacity for the production of 
finished shapes is insufficient to meet all de- 
mands, and although all types of these pro- 
ducts can be made, some, in fact, are not 
being supplied, because of the pressure on pro- 
ductive capacity. (For imports of finished 
shapes, see table earlier this Part.) 


Over recent years, production of MERCHANT 
BARS, RAILS, PLATE and STRUCTURALS 
has been much lower than demand. The 
availability of feed, including the feed required 
by other producers, will determine the level of 
operation of the mills making these products. 
Under a normal pattern of production, the 
capacity of these mills would be sufficient lo 
meet nearly three-quarters of total Australian 
requirements. It is expected that increased 
quantities of feed will be available to steel 
mills late in 1952. In addition, capacity for 
making rails and structurals will be increased 
by the elimination of the common drive be- 
tween the structural and rail mill and the 
continuous mill at Port Kembla; the new hot 
and cold strip mill at Port Kembla wiU be- 
gin rolling plate about mid-1954 and strip in 
1955. Production should, in late 1952 or early 
1953, be much nearer to meeting demand. 


SHEET-ROLLING CAPACITY (inclusive of 
I types made) is equal to about 75 per cent. 
[ the present demand, while production— 
hich is determined by the tonnage of sheet 
ar that is available from the steel mills at 
le iron and steel works— is only about two- 
lirds of demand. Plans have been pr^P^red 
hich will progressively bridge the gap between 
resent overall rolling capacity and estimalM 
emand during the next four to five years, n 
expected that present sheet-rolling capacity 
ill eventually be more than 
laior portion of output consists of 
ISED IRON; BLACK SHEET; MOTOR-B(^Y 
id other deep-drawing and 
enerally termed BRIGHT SHEET; TERNE- 
LATE;^and "ZINCANNEAl.’’ SHEET, ^r- 
int production of each item «s 
vo-thirds of demand. In special Wack steels 
jch as agriculturaWisc steel 
uality steels, output is considerably below 
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demand. Capacity to manufacture low^uality 
and medium^quality SILICON-STEEL SHEET 
exceeds the Australian demand. Production 
of high-grade TRANSFORMER SHEET is to 
be expanded shortly. STAINLESS-STEEL 
SHEET is produced in Australia, but not in 
gauges lighter than 22 S.W.G. The subsidiary 
company of the B.H.P. group, which is the 
only producer of stainless-steeJ sheet in Aus- 
tralia. has recently increased its rolling capa- 
city. Plans are being developed by this com- 
pany to increase production of other alloy 
steels. 

The demand for STEEL PIPES. TUBES and 
FITTINGS could be satisfied by the manufac- 
turers, whose capacity exceeds their present 
production rate. The two producers of pipe 
and tube are associated with the B.H.P. group, 
and they operate three large and efficient 
plants. WoGucts made include steel tubes up 
to 3 1 inches outside diameter, manufactured 
by the butt-welding process; seamless hot- 
drawn pipes up to 81 inches outside diameter 
made by the push-bench process; wrought- 
iron and malleable fittings; seamless and 
electrical-welded steel precision tubes. Stain- 
less-steel and alloy-steel tubing is not made 
in Australia. Capacity for the manufacture of 
FABRICATED STEEL PIPE is sufficient to 
meet present requirements, but actual pro- 
duction is below capacity, mainly because of 
the difficulty of obtaining sufficient steel 
plate. Imports of pipes and httings in recent 
years were — 


IMPORTS! 1049-50 1050-52 


^ Cwt. cwt. 

Pipes tad Tubw 

Boiler tub«s 7,152 15,403 

Close-ioiaUd iron or steel pipes 

and lubes 17,150 S6,331 

Water bore casings 4.517 2,752 

welded conduit pipes and tubes 16,659 43 777 

iron and steel pipes and tubes. n.e.i.— 

Not over 3 inches internal 

diameter ... 221,855 375,457 

Over 3 mches and not exceeding 
6 inches internal diameter . . 14.663 12.612 


Acceding 6 inches mtcmal du- 

meter 23,660 46.715 

Pbted. poUshed or decorated 2.201 2,553 

Fittings for Pipes and Tubes — 

Fittings for elecLncal condujl — 

Gnp types .... 506 — 

Screura types (malleable cast 

iron) 766 4,670 

Steel, wrought iron anJ rnaUeabIc* 
cost iron hltings for pipes and 
tubes, n.e.i 2.941 7.605 


The level of production of STEEL WIRE in 
wire mills (such as Rylands and Lysaght Bros.) 
is dependent on the supply of wire drawing rod 
from the steel mills of The Broken Hill Pro- 
prietary Co. Ltd. The wire mills produce fenc- 
ing wire, barbed wire, woven wire, and bright 
drawn wires, as well as galvanised, tinned, 
coppered and tyre bead wires. In addition these 
mills supply plain drawn wire to other wire 
fabricators which make nails, screws, woven 
wire, gauzes, etc. In recent years there have 
been heavy imports of wire and wire pro- 
ducts. However, in 1952, with a fall in de- 
mand and increased production (aided by bet- 
ter supplies of zinc), the supply position has 
been improving and some uncoated wire and 
wire products have been exported. Imports 
of iron and steel wires in recent years were — 
IMPORTS; 1949-50 1950-51 


cwt. 

Iroa and Steel Wire- 

No. 15 or finer gauge I.S.W.G.— 

Plain— hardened tempered or 

annealed 10,404 

Plain otherwise 3.377 

Galvanised, tinned or coated 51.528 

^ N E I 23,456 

Gauges coarser than no. 15 (l.S.W.G.)— 
Fencing, gauges no. 8 to 14 

(l.S.W.G.) inclusive 205 923 

Steel nail wire (heavier than 

no. 15) 58,765 

Other, plain 10 332 

Other, galvanised, tinned or 

217,675 

— 98,755 


cwt. 


9,763 

5,405 

45,659 

19.252 


467.593 

13.715 

19.121 

295.411 

91.535 


• Chapter 12 for comment on wireworking 
in Australia, also the manufacture of bolts 
and nuts, screws and chain.) 


PLANNED EXPANSION OF CAPACITY 


The Broken HiU Ptv. C:o, Ltd. (parent and 
^ntral company of the B.HP. group): Con- 
tinued building of bulk-ore carrying vessels 

matenals and pro- 
ducts (see Chapter 10). - Erection now 

coke-ovens, in a fourth 
^ ^ replace ovens which are 

to be rebuilt, progressively, but which will 
ultimately add about 30 cent £> colSg 
capacity at the steelworks, Newcastle — Prrf 
C«<^g with plans for erection o£ a four^ 
biut-fumace, of about 1.000 tons a day cawdty 

kI® ""e of the*^?h?r 

A I & S expansion S 

A.i. & b. Ltd., the total iron capacitv in Au^ 

o^aLut 2 61 

10 aooul z, 0 l milhon tons a year) ^ New 

EfcaJacTtf fo*rw5"S>d^^ 

company, CommonwealthSteel CoVtd^*^?^ 
has recently increased its staW^stil caS5 

psssiligfeS 

duction by earlv ] 95 .a n ^ ^ ^ pro- 
new «am"ariL^cS B^ehSrSK^^^^^^ 


The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. also has in mind the estab- 

® but completely 
A, ®‘,f«*works at Whyalla, South Aus- 
ore-shjpping port there exists 
® works, consisting of 
w^rf facihUes, a blast furnace, an electric steel 
furnace and machine shops. However its Dlan 
mng wiU Uke some yel^, whuran 
m the supply of fresh water and homes for 

required at 

...J.? - Meanwhile the 

elSn^onflt^tlf occupied with its major 

Png mfli “ merchant “ £ 

ing coal output a^ in increas- 

■»p.«.y. wa3 bic,™ 
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1 wo acdxuonal opes*he^ih furnaces are to be 
buut. and the ^st is expected to be in use 
fcar*y m l&5*3. These furnaces, together with 
aadiwons to existutg plant, •will increase total 
open^r.eanr. furnace capacity in Australia 
from abtut l.&o miiiicn ingot tons to about 2.4 
miiiion ingot tons, a year. The achievemeni of 
the esumatei ng^es given above assume an 
im.provemeni in tne available supply of coal and 
labour. iTne increase m capacity to produce 
steel IT. got will be available for the expan- 
sion in roLing and processing capacity* detailed 
below.) — The blooming mill is being altered 
to increase its capacity*. The major rolling mill 
extension scheduled, tvithin the next decade, is 
the construction of a large hot and cold con- 
tinuous strip and tinplate mill at Port Kembla 
w^ch will nave an annual productive capacity 
of over one million tons of flat steel products. 
Construcuon began in 1^49 with the preparation 
of the site: some of the buildings have already 
been completed- This new mill would be able 
to produce eventually all the tinplate for known 
requirements, and the mill feed needed for pro- 
duction of coated and un coated steel sheets by 
Lysaght's Port Kembla Works. Any stilus 
capacity* of the new mill would be available 
as ste^ plate or as reserve capacity* against 
future det*elopment. This capacity for one mil- 
lion tons of hat steel products whll not be all 
additional capacity. \S*hen the hot and cold 
continuous strip mill is installed, some adjust- 
ment of rolling capacity* in the existing mills 
will be necessaiy. Perhaps in the foUovnng de- 
cade. as the hot and cold strip mill plant is 
further extended, a further group of furnaces 


and rolling nulls will be required. Completioti 
of the basic elements of this major project is 
scheduled for 1955. 

Ly^ht's Works Pty. Lidu Commonwealth 
Rolling Mills Di\'ision (at Port Kembla) has 
recently installed a modem reversing cold mi]) 
that will double present capacity of steel sheet 
of bright finished, deep di^w'ing 'and enamelling 
varieties w*hen coil^ strip is available £ 
feed. — Lysaght's, Port Kembla, mH l is plan- 
rung a very* large extension to increase ou^ut 
of gaivanii^ iron and black steel sheet It has 
recently begun construction of a new sheet 
mill which eventually would take strip from 
the hot section of the proposed hot and cold 
ctrip mill of Australian Iron and Steel Ltd. and 
reduce it cold in strip form from about 16 
gauge, instead of using sheet bar as primary 
mill feed as at present The sheet-rolling 
capacity of this plant w*culd then be raised to 
more than twice its present capacity*. Addi- 
tional finishing capacity* will be provided for 
hot-rolled hea\*y-gauge sheet If present plans 
are realised the new* sheet mill should be in 
operation in 1955. — Lysaght's is adding 25,000 
tons to its present rolling capacity at the New- 
castle mill, and this is likely to be available 
in November, 1952. 

Othere: W*ire-drawing, wire-weaving and 
wire-products will find it possible to in- 
crease output from their existing plants as 
more feed becomes available from steel- 
works. ^ The Wundowie charcoal-iron works 
is planning to increase its capacity to between 
15,000 and 16,000 tons a year. 


OPPOBT UKI T I ES WITHIN THE DTOUSTBY 


The sustained demand for Australian-made 
steel, together with the competitive price at 
which Australian steel can be exported, indi- 
cates that quite favourable market conditions 
exist for expansion of the steel industry. 
Although particular steel products may be in 
ample supply* at odd limes, overall it is 
apparent that for many years to come Ai^ 
tralia*5 rural, manufacturing and sendee in- 
dustries must rely on overseas supplies for 
a significant portion of their requirements of 
steel products. The position would become 
critical if at any time overseas steel supplies 
become sedously curtailed. 

Indications are that opportunities for expan- 
sdon of the iron and ste^ industry wdll con- 
tinue to present themselves possibly for an in- 
definite period. Plans for national de%*elopmeiit 
are on a verv* large scale, whUe industry gene- 
rally is developing new capacity and techni^e 
which require greater supplies of sieeL ine 
ni^ industries have become increasingly con- 
scions of the value of “all-steer construction. 

The major prospective de%*elopm^l of the 
B.H.P. group, to take place mai^y m South 
Australia and New South '^ales. has been out- 
lined above. This expansion by no means ex- 
hausts the possibilities- 

The ingot-steel and rolling-mill capacity of 
States o^er than New South 
ijideed— about 8,000 tons a year of ingot steel 
are produced in Victoria. How^*er the 
ing of centralisation began wi^ 
a blast-furnace at Wbyalla in 
with the intention to e%*entuaUy add a steeK 
works: there was shrewd judgement m ^ch 

placement and probably ^ 

because Wbyalla is well placed in the economic. 
weU-organised “make-a-go^-b^^-w^t-^ 
have-where4Uis" system developed by the 


BJLP. group. That same problem, only more 
so, of making a competitive “best” of wid^y 
separated indigenous materials, and of fitting 
that “best*' into an economic location with re- 
gard to market and labour, faces the newcom^ 
desiring to establish an integrated iron and 
stad works in Australia. The addihonal or 
alternative posability of ba sin g an iron and 
steel works on imported ore may need to be 
closely examined. 

The most accesable economically wortoble 
deposit of iron ore in Australia not lea^ by 
the BJLP. group is the Koolan Island depoat 
at Yampi Souni in the north-west of Western 
Australia* the unleased deposit is estimated to 
contain between 50 and 100 million tons oi 
high-grade haematite ore. The BJLP. group 
has begun shipping ore from the depoat on 
nearby Cockatoo Island, which it has on le^, 
and is negotiating with the W^estem Au^alian 
Government for a leasehold of the Kool« 
Island deposit Yampi Sound is a ten-day to 
twelve-day haul by sea to the eastern coastline, 
where in circumscribed areas all the coking coal 
and the greater oart of the industry and popu- 
lation of Australia are located. 
in ballast for a long portion of the 
unavoidable because of the almost ^ 

unsettled nature of the north-west of ^est^ 
Australia, and the relaUvely smaU 
generally of Western Australia, and northern 

Australia. 

The State Government of 
the past shown a desire ^ establish, or to 
estabUshed, at or near Bowen, an ^*1 

^1 works and steel mills, drawing VPf° 

SS and limestone. ^ « ttot ^ 

works could operate satisfactonlj? m ^ 
cuddIv secured from elsewhere m Ausbaha than 

^ however, the deposit of 
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ore at Mt. Philp. reported to be of economically 
workable size, though possibly not as economi- 
cally accessible as sea-borne ore, either of Aus- 
tralian or overseas origin. The State of Queens- 
land. particularly in its central and northern 
coastal regions, has the greatest latent develop 
ment possibilities in Australia, and in fact is 
at present rapidly expanding in population, 
agriculture and, to lesser extent as yet. manu- 
facturing. 

The State of Victoria, and in particular the 
intensively industrialised metropolis of Mel- 
bourne, is by far the greatest steel-consuming 
area in Australia, other than (he Sydney-New- 
castle-Wollongong area of New South Wales 
where the two integrated iron and steel works 
and steel mills are located. Victoria, however, 
has no coking coal-^very little black coal at 
a]l_and no Imown iron-ore deposits of com- 
mercial significance (see Chapter I). There 
does appear to be opportunity at Melbourne 


for expansion of existing roHing-mill capacity. 
There is a demand there for light sections, 
such as merchant bars and rods, for general 
manufacturing uses, far in excess of the out- 
put of the three small mills now in opera- 
tion. 

Production at the VVundowie charcoal-iron 
works is an integral part of the wood-destruc- 
tive distillation, and its extension depends upon 
that activity. Experiments with briquetted coal 
from the Collie coalfield (about 150 miles by 
rail from Wundowic) towards increasing its 
coking properties to a quality suited for blast- 
furnace use arc proceeding satisfactorily. If a 
good coke can be obtained from Collio coal the 
possibility of briquctte-coke and Koolyanobbing 
ore being utilised for a small Integrated iron 
and steel works in the south-west of Western 
Australia is worthy of note. The possibility of 
using Collie coal to make iron by the low-shaft 
furnace process is also being examined. 


NON-FERROUS METALS AND FINISHED SHAPES OP NON-FERROUS 
METALS AND ALLOYS 


Preceding the description of capacity in Aus- 
tralia for rehning of non-ferrous metals (includ- 
ing precious metals) and manufacture of such 
metals into l^nished shapes, information is pro- 
vided as to the availability of non-ferrous 
metallic minerals. Much of the information (in- 
cluding statistics, which in main are for calen- 
dar years) concerning resources of metallic 
minerals and of production and usage of re- 


fined metals has been provided by the 
Bureau of Mineral Resources, Geology' and 
Geophysics, of the Department of National 
Development. (Specific enquiries concerning 
mineral resources should be addressed to the 
Bureau— see Appendix II.) The minerals are 
dealt with below in three groups of metals 
derived from the minerals— Major Base Metals. 
Minor Base Metals, Precious Metals. 


Availability of Non-ferrous Metallic Minerals 

FOR MAJOR BASE METALS 

ALUMINIUM LEAD 

COPPER TIN 


ZINC 


Aluminium 

This metal is not yet produced in Australia 
and no bauxite mining of any consequence is 
imdertaken (other than the mining of bauxite in 
the Boolara-Mirboo North area in Victoria for 
chemical manufacture— see *‘Non-Metallic 

Minerals'', Chapter 2). Considerable reserves of 
bauxite suitable for aluminium manufacture 
are known. Economic deposits exist in at least 
three States, and the leases now under the con- 
trol of the Australian Aluminium Production 
Lonunission (a Commonwealth Government 
authority) amount to 8.6 milUon tons. Total 
known reserves of economic value amount to 
nearly 20 million tons, and in addition there 
are other ie5er\es (including Western Aus- 
unproven. A recent discovery in 
Northern Territory will add to these reseXes 
Approximate tonnages of the principal reserves 
with their approximate values are as follows— 
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4 

18.656 

35 

5.75 

30 
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Alunite deposits in Australia are not con- 
sidered a potential source of aluminium, 

Copper 

Australia ranks last among the twenty-six 
recognised copper-producing countries. In 
11 contributed only 

production of 

2,200,000 tons, and as would be expected re- 
sets of copper-bearing ores are ^t large 
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the cathode copper so produced being shipped 
to the copper rehnery at Port Kembla for cast- 
ing into shapes. Mt. Lyell has decided to step 
up production by the addition of further equip- 
ment in the open cut, and it is estimated that, 
by 1953, output will be of the order of 10,000 
tons of rehned copper a year, if coke and ship- 
ping are avadable. 

At Mount Morgan Ltd., Mt. Morgan, Qld., the 
copper concentrate (with considerable gold con- 
tent) is smelted to blister copper, which is for- 
warded to Port Kembla for electrolytic refin- 
ing. Recently, additional reserv'es of ore have 
been discovered. 

New Occidental Gold Mines N.L., at Cobar. 
N.S.W., rails its concentrate to Port Kembla for 
smelting and electrolytic refining. At present 
production is small, and current operations may 
cease. An extensive prospecting campaign has 
been started and future operations will depend 
upon hnal results. 

Lake George Mines Pty. Ltd., Captain's Flat. 
N.S.W.. rails its concentrate to Port Kembla 
for smelting and electrolytic refining. 

Small producers in Queensland and Northern 
Territory sell their ore to Mount Morgan Ltd. 
Their production is included in the total figures 
from Ml. Morgan. 

Copper speiss and matte from Port Pirie are 
also shipped to Port Kembla for electrolytic 
refining, as are also dewatered tank-house slimes 
from Mt. Lyell. 

Lead-copper drosses from Mt. Isa, lead-copper 
concentrate from the lead zinc ores at Read- 
Rosebery, and occasionally lead-copper speiss 
from the Port Pirie smelter, are exported to 
the United States of America where the smel- 
ters (buyers) pay for both the copper and lead 
content. These exports are made because there 
is as yet no provision at Port Kembla for the 
recovery of lead from these products. 

Mount Isa Mines Ltd., a zinc-lead producer, 
anticipates with the erection of its copper mili 
and smelter by the end of 1952 to commence 
mining of its copper ore body with an objec- 
tive output of 36,000 tons of ore a month, to 
produce about 17,000 to 18,000 tons of blister 
copper a year. 


Lead 


Australia is regarded as third in importance 
of the world's lead-producing countries, and in 
1950 produced 219,176 tons of lead. Reserves 
of lead-bearing ores are considerable. The re- 
serves of the principal fields are as follows— 


RESERVES: 


Quantity L^ad 


*000 tons 

Mt. Isa 7.312 

Broken Hill 11.055 

Captain's Flat 1.328 

Read -Rosebery .... 1,500 


% 

8.6 

16.0 

7.2 

6.4 


Year 

Estimated 


1946 

1946 

1946 

1943 


Reserves quoted represent developed ore; ulti- 
mate reserves are greater, but unproven. 

Broken Hill ores, which contribute some 80 
per cent, of total Australian output, are concen- 
trated on site to about 76 per cent, lead and 
30 ozs. of silver a ton and railed to the smelter 
refinery of The Broken Hill Associated Smelters 
Pty. Ltd. at Port Pirie. S.A., for refining to 
market lead (99.99 per cent, lead) and the re- 
covery of gold, silver, antimony and cadmium 
content. Mount Isa ore is concentrated and 
smelted to lead bullion and shipped to the 
United Kingdom for refining. Silver-lead resi- 
dues from zinc refining at Risdon (from Rose- 
bery and Hercules zinc ores, Broken Hill zinc 
concentrate, and Broken Hill calcine reshipped 


from the various acid works) are also shipped 
to Port Pirie for smelting as is the output from 
nearly all small producers. Lead ores from 
Lake George Gold Mines N.L. (Captain's Plat) 
and Rosebery are concentrated and railed to 
nearest coastal port for export, usually Rose- 
bery concentrate to the United SUtes and Lake 
George concentrate to Belgium. 

The greatest proportion of lead concentrate 
produced is sintered and smelted at the only 
refinery in Australia, at Port Pirie (owned by 
The Broken Hill Associated Smelters Pty. Ltd.) 
to produce base lead bullion and then refined. 
The refinery is unique in two respects. It is the 
largest in the world, and is the only refinery 
operating on a continuous process. During the 
processing, the silver and gold contained are 
extracted in a high state of purity, copper is 
produced as a matte containing 66 per cent 
copper and ID per cent, lead, and antimony as 
an antlmonial slag containing 25 per cent anti- 
mony. 


Tin 

Australian tin production is not of great sig- 
nificance in world output, amounting on the 
average to about 1 per cent. — production in 
1949 was 1,955 tons (world production, 161,300 
tons). Production normally is derived from 
about sixty producers from numerous districts, 
most of whom are relatively small. Comprehen- 
sive data on tin resources is not readily avail- 
able. Present leading producers are Tableland 
Tin Dredge in Queensland followed by Aber- 
foyle lode mine (in 1949 these two producers 
contribute 40 per cent, of the total tin concen- 
trate); Endurance alluvial mine, and the Renison 
Associated lode mine, Tasmania. Reserves in 
most of these mines are adequate to maintain 
their present rates of production for a number 
of years — predicted output is 1,300 to 2,000 tons 
a year— although Tableland Tin Dredge is mov- 
ing to another area. Much of the production 
is interdependent on the mining of tungsten, 
molybdenum and bismuth, consequently a high 
price for any one of these metals frequently 
stimulates tin output, and conversely attractive 
returns for tin are reflected in increased out- 
put of the associated ores. Queensland (prin- 
cipal producing State) derives its output from 
both lode and alluvial resources as do the 
States of New South Wales (third producing 
State) and Victoria. There is only one pro- 
ducer in Victoria, reputedly operating the 
largest dredge in the world on a deposit bear- 
ing tin and gold. In Tasmania (which shares 
first place with Queensland) tin mining is to 
some mines associated with that of tungsten. 
Western Australia, where some of the tm is 
recovered in conjunction with tantalite pro- 
duction, and Northern Territory, are small 
producers. 


Si&c 

Australia is an important producer of zinc 
oncentrate and refin^ zinc (usually regarded 
IS fifth in order of world production) and pos- 
esses considerable reserves of these ores, which 
vhen estimated in 1949 were as follows— 

Zinc 


rP.^ERVES : 

■ *000 tons 

/Li. Isa (one mine) 

:apUin's Flat (Lake George Mine) 

(one mine) ••• f'enS 

Icad-Rosebery (two. mines) ... 

Iroken HiU ffaur mines) I 

-Qtal 


% 
8.5 

12.8 

20.0 

12.0 


ProducUon is Practically confined to^e four 

ields menUoned above, and 

,f the concentrates thej. {„ 

tustraUa. Output of zinc in concentrates in 
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1950 was 202,384 tons. About 25 per cent, of 
the zinc concentrate produced from the mmes 
of Broken Hill South Ltd. and North Bruken 
Hill Ltd. is shipped via Port Pirie to Risdon 
(Tasmania) for roastinj* and rehning. and the res 
mainder from those two mines is distributed 
to fertiliser plants in South Australia, Victoria 
and New South Wales for roasting (see “Sul- 
phuric Acid“» Chapter 6) before hnal shipment 
as zinc calcine (about 100.000 tons handled this 
way in 1949) to Risdon for refining. The zinc 


concentrate produced from the Zinc Corpora- 
tion mine (at Broken Hill) and the New Broken 
Hill Consolidated mine is ail shipped via Port 
Pirie to the United Kingdom for roasting and 
distillation refining by the Consolidated Zinc 
Corporation group. The output of ores from 
these, two mines is to be doubled in the next 
five years. Read-Rosebery zme concentrate is 
railed to Risdon. Ml. Isa and Lake George 
Mines (Captain s Flat) zinc concentrate is railed 
to the nearest sea ports for export overseas. 


ANTIMONY 

BERYLLIUM 

BISMUTH 

CADMIUM 

COBALT 


FOR MINOR INDUSTRIAL METALS 
MANGANESE 
MERCURY 
MOLYBDENUM 
NICKEL 
SELENIUM 


TANTALUM. COLUMBIUM 
aad NIOBIUM 

THORIUM «nd CERIUM 
TUNGSTEN 


Anlinioiiy 

Australia is not a large producer of antimony 
ore. ranking eighth among the principal produc- 
ing countries and contributing on an average 
only about 2 per cent, of world production. 
The largest and most regular contribution is in 
the form of 10 per cent, aniimonial-lead from 
antimonial slag obtained in lead refining (the 
production of antimonial lead bears a regular 
ratio to the amount of Broken Hill lead smelted 
at Port Pirie). Other sources are hand-picked 
stibnite ore, stibnite concentrate and auriferous- 
stibnite concentrate (most of the Western Aus- 
tralian antimony concentrates are in this cate- 
gory, but the gold-content, up to 10 ozs. a ton. 
renders them unsuitable for certain avenues of 
normal usage). The deposits are widely scat- 
tered and the ore reserves are small. New 
South Wales is at present the largest producing 
State, Western Australia and Queensland also 
contribute, but Victoria, formerly pre-eminent, 
contributes Little. Total production for a num- 
ber of years has been considerably less than 
demand and imported concentrate is utilised 
to make good the deficiency. Production of 
antimony ores and concentrate in 1950 was 471 
tons. 


Beryllium 

Small quantities of beryllium mineral (the 
only present commercial Australian source is 
beryl) have been mined in Australia. There 
is, however, a decreasing production tendency, 
and output in 1950 was only 23 tons. Most of 
'"f. Production is associated with other mining 
activities (e.g.. mica, felspar and tantalite) Re- 
serv« unknown, but are thought to be 
small. Production, though perhaps stimulated 
by recent price offers from the only oresenl 
buyer, the British Ministry of Supply, cannot 
be very great. 

Bismuth 

Australian production of bismuth in concen- 
trates has declined from about 80 cwt. in 1948 
to only 18 cwt. in 1950. New South Wales con- 
tnbuted most of this output, mainly from the 
tre^ment of old wolfram dumps at torrington 
In Queensland, the only other producing SUte 

‘2 mines on the 

Cadmium 

Australia is an important producer of cad 
miurn, ranking fourth among fte SiMl nrt 

I ST 


lerite containing about 0.18 per cent, of cad- 
mium). In Australia, the zinc concentrate (and 
to a lesser extent, lead concentrate) from 
Broken and Read-Rosebery mines provide 
the only source of supply. 

The Electrolytic Zinc Company of Australasia 
Ltd. is the only cadmium marketing organisa- 
tion in Australia. Exact local requirements for 
cadmium are unknown, but are probably in the 
region of 150 tons a year, with a tendency to 
increase. Its greatest use is in its metallic 
form for electroplating. Based on United King- 
dom estimates in 1949, Australian consumption 
by usage would probably be in the following 
orders 


Plating anodes 40.00 ^TtlklJinc bat- 
Plaling salts . 6.75 Tc icrics .... 13.75^ 

Cadmium -copper Dry batteries . 2.00% 

alloys . . . 13.25*:^ Solder .... 2-50% 

Other alloys . 2.25% Pigments . . . 16.00% 

MisceUaneous . 3.50% 

Production of cadmium in Australia is above 
current consumption and quantities are regu- 
larly exported (mostly to United Kingdom). 
Exports for four years ending 1950 were- 1947 
96 tons; 1948. 87 tons; 1949. 174 tons: 1950. 161 
tons. In addition, the lead and zinc concen- 
t^tes exported from Broken Hill. Captain’s 
Flat and Tasmania (to United Kingdom. United 
states, Belgium and Norway) contain consider- 
able amounU of cadmium. Exports in these 
TOncentrates amount to something like 300 to 
400 tons a year. 

CobaJt 


economic resources of cobalt ores in 
Australia practically non-existent Produc- 
former years was obtained from 
nipnf ^^^e^sland (Cobaltite) and 

(Asbolite and Glau- 
has practically ceased from these 

wJ *he century. New 

fareest «^prded as the world s second 

ot cobalt ores. During the 

been in*the^fom‘*f Production has 

EhTmoi?^- ® P®'' '®"t. oxide (dur- 

'^as produced) 

ST, Jsr ar tToTf 


in both q^ntity and 

to „u.,y Tc ,hS 
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types. Manganiferous iron-ore (manganiferous 
hematite) containing between 5 and 10 per cent, 
manganese dioxide, is used in the manufacture 
of manganiferous pig-iron and mild steel. 
Higher grades (14 per cent, or better) are used 
in conjunction with metallurgical ore in the 
manufacture of ferro-manganese. Pyroxulite 
battery ore must contain not less than 75 per 
cent manganese dioxide. 

Manganiferous iron ore is mined exclusively 
by The Broken Hill Pty. Co. Ltd., from its own 
deposit at Iron Monarch, S.A.. for use in iron 
and steel plants of the B.H.P. group. For a 
number of years mining has been at a reason- 
ably constant rate of some 300,000 tons a year, 
which satisfies all requirements, and reserves 
are adequate to maintain this rate. 

Requirements of metallurgical ore are met 
partly from imports and partly from Mt. Fraser 
(one mine, owned by The Broken Hill Pty. Co. 
Ltd.) in the Peak Hill district. W.A. Deposits 
there, whilst not over extensive, are estimated 
to contain about i million tons of ore contain- 
ing 44 to 46 per cent, manganese. 

Requirements of battery ore have in the past 
been partly supplied from deposits in the New 
England district, N.S.W., and Queensland, and 
partly from importations from Papua. India 
and U.S.S.R. 

Manganese ores for miscellaneous uses such 
as a colouring agent in pigments, bricks, tiles, 
glass, ceramic enamels, etc., as a trace fertiliser 
element, and as an aid in the manufacture of 
oxywelding equipment, etc., can generally be 
satisfied from ores of Australian origin, as the 
specification for these uses is neither high nor 
rigid. Recent annual consumption has been as 
follows: Metallurgical ore, 7,000 tons; battery 
grade, 2,000 tons; and miscellaneous uses, 400 
tons. 

In addition to normal mining procedure, 
about 1.000 tons a year of manganese mud (con- 
taining about 54 per cent, manganese dioxide) 
is recovered as a by-product in the rehning of 
zinc concentrates at Risdon (see '*Zinc*'). This is 
used in the manufacture of chemicals, paint 
driers, etc., and might, after suitable treatment, 
be available for battery use. 

Mercury (Qulck^lyer) 

Occurrences of mercury (native) and cinnibar 
(the principal ore) are known and deposits have 
been worked. Production has ceased and there 
are no indications that any economic deposits 
exist. Australian requirements for metallic 
mercury and mercury salts are met by importa- 
tions, which in 1949-50 were as follows: Mer- 
cury, 44,726 lbs. (principally from Italy and 
Spain); and mercury salts, 94,140 lbs. (princi- 
pally from United Kingdom). 


Molybdenum 

Australia produces small amounts of m<^yb- 
denite concentrate obtained from mines in New 
South Wales and Queensland. Production in 
1950 was 5 tons, compared with 5.9 tons m 1949, 
3i tons in 1948 and 4 tons in 1947. Molybdenite 
is consumed in Australia mainly as 
molybdenum for molybdenum steels. A little 
is used for fertiliser purposes and pijgments, 
and small amounts of molybdic-oxide briquettes 
are used. 


Nickel 

Known Australian resources are few and 
small. Small sulphide deposits conUming pent- 
landite exist near Zeehan, Tas.; the ore b^y has 
been worked, but many difflcuUies— e.g., the ore 


IS subject to spontaneous combustion— have nre- 
cluded its thorough exploitation. The princi- 
pal use for nickel is in the form of an alloy in 
stainless steel, monel metal, etc., and as a che- 
mical (nickel sulphate, etc.) in electroplating 
All present requirements are imported (metai 
from Canada and chemicals from the United 
Kingdom) and are estimated to amount (total 
metai and chemicals) to the equivalent of 750 
tons of metal a year, 

Selenium 

All the selenium obtained in Australia is re- 
covered from the anode sludge from the electro- 
lytic refining of copper (from Mt, Lyell, Mt. 
Morgan, Captain’s Flat and Lake George cop- 
per ores, and from imported blister) at Port 
Kembla. Production is small and fairly con- 
stant at about 2 tons a year. Imports are of 
about the same order. Demand exceeds Austra- 
lian production. 

Tantalum, Columblum and Niobium 

Tantalite (containing up to 65 per cent, tan- 
talum oxide) deposits exist in Western Aus- 
tralia and Northern Territory. Pre-war these 
areas contributed a large percentage of world 
production, but little mining has taken place in 
recent years. Production in 1948 amounted to 
12,023 lbs. and increased to 14,996 lbs. in 1950. 
The largest use for tantalum (on account of its 
high resistance to corrosion) was formerly in 
the chemical industry in the production of a 
wide variety of equipment and machinery. It 
is also used for machine-tool tool-tips (tanta- 
lum carbide), radio valves, aerial-camera lenses, 
rayon spinnerets, infra-red photography, surgi- 
calware, radar equipment, and as a catalyst. 
Columblum is an important minor component 
in stainless steel and special corrosion-resistant 
steels. 

Thorium and Cerium 

Thorium and cerium are usually found in 
association, and in Australia the mineral mona- 
zite contains about 6.6 to 6.8 per cent, of tho- 
rium and quantities of cerium and the other 
rare earths. The principal use of the latter 
metal (cerium) in Australia is in the form of 
“misch” meUl (a ferro-cerium alloy) for the 
manufacture of synthetic flints for use in ciga- 
rette lighters, etc. Flints were manufactured 
as a war-time measure only and present re- 
quirements are imported. In 1950, 35 tons (con- 
Uining about 95 per cent, of monazite) of 
monazite concentrate were recovered. 


rungsten 

The ores of tungsten, bismuth and molyl^ 
lenum are commonly found associated and 
lave in many mines been produced more or 
ess simultaneously (see also “Tin*'). Cons^ 
luently, the market fluctuations of tungsten ore 
lave a considerable emphasis on the mmmg oi 
nolybdenum and bismuth. The situation (in-so- 
ar as tungsten is concerned) has changM 
renlly with the exploitation of the 
icheelite deposit, which contains 
IS an impurity only, but which now apparently 
be VMowred at a profit {arrangements 
lave been made in the Unit^ States for a new 
neUllurgical processing). 

sland are considerable, ,taTian nro- 

tnown deposit in the world. Australian ^o 

iuction of tungsten concentrates ^ 1950 wm 

.123 tons (65 per cent, concentrates) 
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GOLD SILVER 

Gc\6 

Australia ranks fourth in vvorld gold produc- 
tion. contributing about 600,000 to 1 million ozs- 
a year (production in 1949 amounted to 893,339 
ozs. out of a world total of about 25.5 million 
ozs.)- Of the total yield, about 10 per cent, 
was derived from the treatment of zinc and 
lead concentrates and blister copper. Produc- 
tion from New South Wales, Queensland and 
Tasmania was largely in this category. In 
Western Australia, 60 per cent, of the produc- 
tion from that State (which is nearly all deep- 
lead quartz mining) was from twelve large 
mines in and around Kalgoorlie, the balance be- 
ing from a number of small mines scattered 
throughout the State. Victorian production 
was derived from a number of relatively small 
mines and dredges. Output from the Harhet- 
vllle dredge (one of the largest dredges in the 
world) amounted to 7,686 ozs., and the El 
Dorado dredge output of 2.981 ozs was accom- 
panied by the recovery of 79 tons of tin concen- 
trate. 

Sliver 

Australia is a relatively small producer of 
silver, contributing on the average about 6 per 
cent, of the world’s total. Most of the silver 
is obtained from lead, zinc and copper con- 
centrates from which the silver is derived dur- 
ing rehning. Gold and copper ores contribute 
about 3 per cent, of the total, the balance be- 
ing derived from lead and zinc concentrates. 
Silver from Broken HtU lead concentrate is 
recovered at the Port Pirie lead refinery, part 
of the silver from Broken Hill zinc concentrate 
i$ finallv recovered from the Risdon zinc re- 
finery sludges at the Port Kembla copper re- 
finery. and the remainder is recoverea during 
treatment of the concentrate abroad. Silver in 

Smelting and Refining for Non-ferrous 

The following outline does not attempt to 
cover all the ramifications of the non-ferrous 
metals processing industry (see Part One), and 
firm capacity figures are quoted only where 
the activity is concentrated in the hands of 
large processing firms. Even here, capacity 
quotes assume a '‘normar pattern of produc- 
tion. However, where varied end uses pre- 


METALS OF THE PLATINUM GROUP 

Rosebery zinc concentrate, Lake George copper 
concentrate and Ml. Morgan, Mt. Lyell and 
other copper ores is finally recovered at Port 
Kembla. Silver in all other ores, except gold 
ores, is shipped abroad. 

Production of silver from mines in Australia 
in 1950 amounted to 10.945,091 ozs. Only about 
two-thirds of the total silver produced is re- 
covered as refined metal in Australia, the re- 
mainder being exported as a constituent of lead 
bullion and certain lead and zinc concentrates. 
Australian production of primary refined silver 
in 1930 totalled 6,683,941 fine ozs. 

Metals of the Platinum Group—Platlnujn. Pal- 
ladium^ BhodJuis, Osmium* Indium and Ruthe- 
nium 

All the metals^nearly always associated — of 
the platinum group are found in small quanti- 
ties in Australia. Formerly mined in New 
South Wales, platinum production has ceased 
in recent years, and the only supply of this 
metal now available in Australia is obtained 
from the Port Kembla refinery as a by-product 
from the electrolytic refining of copper. This is 
also the only source of palladium. Platinum and 
palladium recovery is fairly constant at about 
40 ozs. of each a year. Osmium and iridium 
(as a natural alloy, probably nevyanskite con- 
taining about 43 per cent, osmium, 42 per cent, 
iiidium, 8 per cent, ruthenium. 2 per cent, plati- 
num, 0.3 per cent rhodium and 0.01 per cent, 
gold) are still obtained in a small way by fos- 
sickers from the Adamsfield district on the west 
coast of Tasmania. Production in 1950 amount- 
ed to 46.10 ozs.. valued at £1,673. In all cases 
Australian production represents less than 10 
per cent, of norma) Australian requirements. 

Metals 

vent the concentration of processing into the 
hands of major firms, for Instance in the pro- 
cessing of lead and zinc, some idea of relative 
importance of various usages can be gained 
fmm demand figures quoted in the text, al- 
though it should be emohasised that these do 
not necessarily correspond to capacity available 
in these fields. 


SMELTING AND REFINING FOR LEAD 

Australian production and exports of lead iraliAn i j • 

concentrates. lead and buUion, etc., and Aus- were as f^owsl ^ ^ ^ 

me J949 ^0 

Mine production tons lon« 

Refined lead produced 153 548 209,291 224,340 

Exports, pir lead 151,753 160 526 

gK itraies : . H 



the ^duslry is depende^Ift SToverelalTmLliu t^wa^befow^h^^'^^’'^ 
for the sale of the major part of its produc- miSia demands 

t.on of refined lead. Furthermore, tfie lead A similar aUocation was 

pnce differential IS considerable; for Austraban demand in 

consumption, £A65; for export to the United 1951 decline from the 1950 and 

export to the cial because of finan- 

l^iled Kingdom, £A164 (as at 31st July, 1952) inH and the reduced level of build- 

^e Australian price of lead was raised to £95 Uve^^f ‘ activity. The 

per ton in September, 1952. apparent demand in 1952 so far sue 

In 1950, by Commonwealth agreement with ^^an 40,000 

the major producers, it was arranged that an “®e" “re working from 

amount of 50.000 tons was to be allfcated from In k ‘hil leveT 

uiuon. It IS estimated that something of 
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the order of 5.000 to 10,000 tons of scrap lead 
(from old batteries, etc.) is recovered every 
year and returned to the trade in the form 
of antimonial lead. 

The following table shows in broad figures 
how a total of 47,280 tons of lead was distributed 
in 1050 among the chief uses — 


LE.AJ3 USAGE: 1950 

tons 

Battery plates 7,000 

Alloys, bearing metals, solders 3.250 

Lead pipe and sheet 9.400 

Pipe caulking ... 1,000 

Galvanising 400 

Paint and white lead 9.800 

Battery oxides 4.900 

Chemicals 400 

Cable sheathing . . S.500 

Collapsible tubes 1.800 

Miscellaneous 3.830 


The capacity of consuming industries, particu- 
larly battery plates, is increasing. It is also 
expected that with proposed new capacity for 
sheathing copper cables additional lead will be 
required. 

Throughout the world as a whole, lead has 
progressively tended to be replaced by other 
metals and even as a substitute it may not 
regain its former importance. It is also, to 
date, considered to be comparatively unimpor- 
tant in rearmament, although its use in civi- 
lian atomic defence may be much greater in 
the future than in the past. It must, however, 
still be considered a metal of major impor- 
tance. 

The existing smelter/refinery at Port Pirie, 
South Australia, has an effective refining 
capacity of about 160,000 tons of lead a year. 
It is planned to increase effective smelting 
capacity to about 200,000 tons a year by 1956- 
57. 


ROASTING AND REFINING FOR ZINC 


Ail the zinc concentrate for treatment in 
Australia ultimately hnds its way to the refin- 
ery of the Electrolytic Zinc Co. of Australasia 
Ltd. at Risdon, Tasmania, the only zinc reduc- 
tion plant in Australia. The concentrate is 
hrst flash roasted (as well as the calcines from 
the various acid works), leached with sulphuric 
acid (the sulphur for which is obtained as sul- 
phur dioxide from the furnace gases of the 
flash roaster which is utilised in a nearby “con- 
tact' sulphuric-acid plant), and the resultant 
solution is purified by the low-density current 
sulphate process and then electrolysed in the 
cells. Although this refinery has theoretical 
capacity to produce 100,000 tons of zinc an- 
nually, its present effective capacity is about 
85,000 tons, because of plant deterioration. 

Cadmium and cobalt are separated during 
the process^the cadmium by electrolysis of the 
redissolved precipitate from zinc dust treat- 
ment — and the cobalt as a nitroso-betanaph- 
tholate, subsequently fired to the oxide (65 per 
cent, cobalt oxide). Crude manganese dioxide 
is recovered as a sludge from the bottom of 
the cells. The acid referred to above is used 


partly in processing, but mostly for the produc- 
tion of superphosphate; small quantities of zinc 
sulphate are also recovered as a by-product. 

An additional roasting plant and flash- 
roaster will increase enective capacity to 
about 114,000 tons a year by 1955. With the 
additional sulphur available from the roasters 
a new fertiliser plant will produce about 
50,000 tons a year of ammonium sulphate. 
In addition to this plan to expand electro- 
lytic refining capacity, consideration is being 
^ven to the possibility of erecting a £4 mil- 
lion (possibly five) refining plant at Cockle 
Creek in New South Wales in conjunction 
with existing add and fertiliser production. 
This expansion programme is, however, de- 
pendent on a number of factors, not the least 
of which is transportation of concentrates, 
future price levels, and the current high cost 
of building and plant construction. The most 
suitable method of reduction from the con- 
centrates is also subject to further examina- 
tion. 

The following table shows production, local 
usage and export of concentrates and m^tal — 


AVAILABILITY; 

Zinc in concentrate produced 

Slab zinc produced • 

Exports, stab zinc 

Exports, concentrate 

Australian consumption of slab zinc 

Although refining operations have been ham- 
pered by the difficulty of securing electric 
power and materials, particularly structural 
steels for the expansion and maintenance of 
the works, production in 1950 (due to increased 
availability of water at the hydro-electric 
undertakings) increased to 83.652 tons, of which 
54,000 tons was to be provided during 1951 
for Australian consumption in accordance with 
the agreement between the zinc refinery in- 
terests, the Commonwealth Government and 
the State Prices Authorities. The price dif- 
ferential is still considerable; for Australia 
consumption it is £A65 a Ion, for export to the 
United States of America £A150 a ton, and for 
export to the United Kingdom £A163 a ton (as 
at 31st July. 1952). The Australian price of zinc 
was increased to £A95 a ton in September, 1952, 
and the proposed allocation for the local market 
to 60,000 tons. The above agreement is sub- 
ject to the maintenance of production at the re- 
finery at the 1950 level. Production in the first 
10 months of 1951-52 was 69.715 tons, an increase 


1947 


1948 


1949 


1950 


tons 

178,297 

69.421 

28.408 

192.988 

47.442 


tons 

177,482 

81.312 

33.715 

149,652 

42.018 


tons 

175,980 

80.958 

33,570 

147.216 

44.024 


tons 

193,258 

83,652 

44,601 

172,729 

50.150 


of more than 2,000 tons over the corresponding 
period of 1950-51. 

The largest users of zinc in Australia are 
the steel-sheet producers and some of the asso- 
ciates and subsidiaries of the major steel-mak- 
ing group. The following table shows the prin- 
cipal uses, during 1951, of 46,592 tons sold in 
Australia — 

ZINC USAGE: 1252 . 


Sheet, galvanising 

Pipe, galvanising 

Wire, galvanising 

General galvanising 

Roiled strip, etc L 

Foundry, etc., alloys (including copper alloys 

at rolling mills, etc.) 

Zinc oxide 

Die-casting alloys 

Zinc dust 

Zinc sulphate 

Zinc chloride 

Lead refining 

Batteries 

Zinc wire 

Miscellaneous — 


tons 

10,890 

6,635 

3.716 

3.716 

4,753 

4.982 

5.361 

2,718 

1.800 

310 


2.311 
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Capacity to absorb zinc spelter, ingot, slabs, 
blocks, dust, etc., is steadily increasing, espe- 
cially for the galvanising of steel and the mak- 
ing of oxides and alloys. The present con- 
sumption of the steel mills, pipe makers, wire 
drawers and general galvanisers is about 25,000 
tons of zinc a year but by 1056 to 1960, in view 
of planned expansion in these industries, this 
figure will rise to about 50,000 tons a year. 
Present capacity requirements of the steel 
works and steel mills is about 33,000 tons a 


year. Although consumption in the other in- 
dustries may not expand at a similar rale, it 
is estimated that nearly 75 per cent, of pre- 
sent Australian capacity for electrolytic zme 
refining will be required to maintain local 
manufacturing and processing capacity within 
five or six years. The stage may therefore be 
reached when the tonnage of zinc metal avail- 
able for export will be reduced unless refining 
capacity is considerably developed. 


SMELTING AND REFINING FOR COPPER 


There are at present three copper smelters 
operating in Australia, and a fourth being built. 
These are operated by The Electrolytic Refin- 
ing 3: Smelting Co. Ltd. (£.R. &i S.), Port 
Kembla, N.S.W., by the Mount Lyell Mining & 
Railway Co. Ltd., Queenstown. Tas., and by 
Mount Morgan Limited at Mount Morgan, Qld. 
Mt. Isa Mines Ltd, at Mt. Isa. Queensland, has 
almost completed the erection of a large smel- 
ter. The copper content of the matte produced 
in the conventional type of blast furnaces in use 
varies from an average of about 38 per cent, 
at Queenstown to 50-53 per cent, at Port 
Kembla. Because of the lower copper content 
of the ore, percentage recovery is considerably 
below this figure at Mt. Morgan. Total blast 
furnace capacity of the three operating smel- 
ters is about 150,000 tons a year of burden and 
this will be increased by about 100 per cent, 
when the Mt. Isa smelter is completed. 

The second stage of operations is conversion 
of the copper matte to blister copper. The three 
companies at present operating nave a nominal 
annual converter capacity of up to 30,000 tons 
of blister copper, while Mt. Isa Ltd. is construct- 
ing nominal converter capacity of about 25,000 
tons a year, with a production level of about 
18,000 tons of blister copper. However, due 
principally to the shortage of domestic ores 
and concentrates, only about 11,000 tons of 
bHsler copper were produced in Australia in 
1950-51. This figure is expected to increase to 
about 15,000 tons in 1952. 


The third major stage is the refining of bltstei 
copper (98 to 99 per cent, copper) to electro 
lytic copper (99,9 per cent, or better). Then 
are two refiners of copper in Australia— Moun' 
Lyell Mining & Railway Co. Ltd. and Electro 
mic Refining & Smelting Co. Ltd. The E.R. 8 
b. company has an anode furnace which witt 
pulverising plant modifications, could have ar 
annual capacity of 40,000 tons of anodes 
Mount Lyell produces considerable tonnaces ol 
good-quaUty blister copper (97 per cent. or bet- 
ter) which is cast direct from the converters 
for electrolytic refining, without the use of an 
an(^e furnace. Mount Lyell has an electro- 
lytic refining capacity of 13.000 Ions annually 
and E.R. & S. of 20,500 tons annually. Electr^ 
lytic tankhouse and smelting capacity at E R 
;Screased to permit refining of an 
bhster a year by 1954- 
55.The blister will come from Mt. Isa Ltd 

‘0 produce this amount by 195^ 
55. This will increase the combined electro- 

9 smelting capacity at E.R. & 
o. to oo.uuu tons a year. 

furnaces for 

casting billets with a nominal annual capacity 


of 11,000 to 12.500 tons, and one wire bar fur- 
nace with a nominal annual capacity of 30,000 
tons of wire bars and cakes. Power restrictions 
and the high ash content of the coal is reducing 
edacity in each case considerably. The total 
effective capacity of both types of furnaces is 
therefore not much more than 35.000 tons a 
year. 

The blister copper produced by Mt. Morgan 
goes on to E.R. & S. for refining. Mt. Lyell 
electrolytically refines its copper, the bulk of 
which goes to E.R. & S. for the production of 
market shapes and a part (about 2.000 tons a 
year) to Austral Bronze Co. Pty. Ltd,, Hobart, 
Tas., for rolling of brasses, bronzes, etc. 

Apart from the copper received by Austral 
Bronze, all copper produced in Australia there- 
fore proceeds to E.R. S. for processing into 
market shapes. E.R. & S. also use up to about 
50 per cent of imported blister copper in their 
refining operations. 

The market shapes produced by E.R. 8c S. 
are supplied in the form of wire bars for wire 
drawing, billets for tube production, and cakes 
for sheet and strip moulding, and a small por- 
tion (ingots) for foundry casting alloys. (Most 
of the output goes to an associated company 
Metal Manufactures Ltd.. Port Kembla— see 
later.) 


Both deoxidised and high-conductivity cop- 
per are produced, the former mainly in the 
form of billeU for the production of tubes; 
the loiter mainly in the form of wire bars, 
cakes (for sheet) and ingot (for copper alloy). 
Some arsenical (low-conductivity) copper of 
about 9.4 per cent, arsenic content is also made 
for the production of corrosion -resistant tubes 
borne phosphonsed copper is produced and used 
'JIJa of tubing. This contains 

Kr ci>nductiJi’5“ 


• j — V14C ftiiiviuirs ana renners 

capacity because the smel' 
ters are being aifected by shortages of ores and 

‘*'1 refiners^are 

power and im- 

punties (mainly antimony) in the metal avail- 


. me Australian market 

under p^ent conditions, could use up to 10 00( 


^ TO „o 

however, an agreement between the 
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Sion was constituted in May» 1945. to give ef- 
fect to this agreement. The Bayer process will 
be used for extraction of high-grade alumina 
from bauxite, and the Hall-Herault method of 
electrolysis. 

Erection of the plant, at Bell Bay. Tasmania. 
IS now under way, and is expected to be 
completed in 1954. Full production is not 
likely to be attained until 1955 because 
of power shortages. This plant is expected 
to produce about 13,000 tons of aluminium 
ingot a year, which will require between 

75.000 and 80,000 tons of high-grade bauxite. 
The bauxite will initially be imported, but it 
is proposed to make a gradual change over 
to Australian bauxite as soon as technical and 
economic conditions permit. Any increase in 
capacity of this plant would be governed bv 
availability of hydro-electric power. 

Total annual consumption in Australia of 
aluminium metal (in all forms) is between 


12,000 and 14,000 tons. In 1949, actual consumn- 
tion was: Ingots, 7.191 tons; semi-fabricated 
3,801 tons; secondary metal. 3,500 tons; a total 
of 14,492 tons. Consumption is expected to in- 
crease at a rate of about 2,000 tons a year, and 
it is estimated that by 1955 consumption will 
be of the order of 20,000 tons a year. Aluminium 
is sold in Australia at world prices, which in 
July 1952 were: United Kingdom £A196; U.S.A. 
£A19D. Imports of aluminium ingot in 1949^ 
50 were 6.563 tons and in 1950-51, 8,568 tons. 

It should be borne in mind that the establish- 
ment of the aluminium industry would make 
practicable the manufacture of fused alumina, 
all of which at present is imported (for refrac- 
tory use, see Chapter 2, "Non-metallic Mine- 
rals'*). 

Should Australian consumption of aluminium 
increase in line with world consumption, it 
may be necessary to consider in the near future 
the duplication of refining plant now being 
erected at Bell Bay. 


SMELTING FOR TIN. 

All tin concentrate is smelted in Australia 
by O. T. Lempriere & Co. Pty. Ltd. and The 
British Metal Corporation (Australia) Pty. Ltd., 
both in Sydney. N.S.W. The combined capacity 
of these two smelters amounts to about 6,000 
tons of tin a year. Production, however, has 
been far below capacity, because of the con- 
tinued low Australian production of tin con- 
centrates. In recent years, output of the tin 
smelters has been — 

PRODUCTION: tons 

mrr ~— ^ — "" — r — 3:377 

1948 ... ... 1,884 

J949 . . . . 1.955 

1950 2.013 

De-tinning operations are carried out by 
Electro-Chemical Metal Reflning Co. Pty. Ltd., 
also of Sydney. De-tinning capacity in Aus- 
tralia will be doubled when the parent com- 
pany, Albert G. Sims Ltd., of the above com- 
pany, begins the activity in about a year's 
time at one of its establishments at Melbourne, 
Vic. (See ^'Collection and Remelting of Base 
Non-Ferrous Metal and Scrap, including De- 
tinning. later this Part.) 

Because domestic consumption of tin is in 
excess of local production, the export of tin 


AND DE-TINNING 

and tin concentrate from Australia is normally 
prohibited. However, small parcels of slag, 
drosses, and mixed concentrates, difficult to 
treat in Australia, are exported under licence 
from time to time. Imports of tin in 1948 were 
395 tons; in 1949, 270 tons; and in 1950, 249 
tons. 

Australian requirements of tin are normally 
estimated at between 2,400 and 2,800 tons a 
year. It is estimated that consumption is dis- 
tributed among various uses as follows — 

CONSUMPTION: 

Solder 40% 

Bearing and other alloys ... 25% 

Tinning 20% 

MisceUaneous 1°^ 

Until the proposed tinplate works at Port 
Kembla commences operations (some time be- 
tween 1956 and 1960) there is unlikely to be 
any appreciable alteration of these percentages. 
This industry, however, would then increase 
Australia's primary tin requirements to some 

5,000 to 5,500 tons a year. Tin prices in July 
1952 were: Australia £Al,150 per ton; United 
Kingdom £A1,208; U.S.A. £A1,215. 


ALLOYING OF BASE NON-FERROUS METALS 


The manufacture of non-ferrous alloys, parti- 
cularly for type and stereo metals and bearing 
alloys, is a substantial activity of several Arms. 
There is plenty of capacity to meet the re- 


quirements of users of these alloys, and for 
diecasting brasses and zinc-based alloys. Most 
foundries requiring non-ferrous alloys buy their 
requirements from remelters. 


REFINING FOR 

Only three of the minor metals mined in 
Australia (see earlier) are refined locally; a 
number of others are exported as ores for re- 
fining overseas. 

The output of refined ANTIMONY by the 
one Australian refinery in 1950 was 495 tons. 
In addition, The Broken Hill Associated Smel- 
ters produced, as a by-product of lead smelting 
at Port Pirie, 2.795 tons of antimonial lead, 
containing 288 tons of antimony. The principal 
uses of antimony are as an antimonial- lead 
alloy in the manufacture of storage batteries, 
anti-friction alloys, cable sheathing, type metal 
and pewter; as a pigment in paints, enamels 
and pottery; and as a chemical in flame proohng 
compounds and safety matches. Imports of 
antimony and antlmonial-lead compounds m 
recent years were — 


MINOR METALS 


IMPORTS: 

1949-50 

1950-51 


cwt 

cwt 

Antunoxvy and antimonial and lead 



compounds 

Antimony • • • 

Anti -friction and plastic metals . . . 

2.740 

97 

5.375 

202 

Brazing and soldering alloys in 
anv form 

2.463 

2,465 


BISMUTH METAL is recovered from mixed 
concentrates by two companies which also 
treat imported ore. One other company pr^ 
pares bismuth salts from metal specially pre- 
pared by a subsidiary company. In 1950, Aus- 
tralian production of bismuth concentrate m 

terms of metal content was 18 cwt. 
of bismuth metal in 1949-50 were 5.016 lbs., and 
in 1950-51, 19,075 lbs. About 95 
the bismuth used In Australia is m the form 
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of salts for medicinal preparations, the re* 
mainder being used in fusible alloys. Imports 
of bismuth carbonate were 4,100 lbs. in 1049- 
50 and of other bismuth salts and bismuthatos, 
4.276 lbs. 

The Broken Hilt Proprietary Co. Ltd. makes 
tungsten powder from WOLFRAMITE (via 
tungstic acid), for use in the manufacture of 
tungsten-carbide die-nibs and tool-tips. Some 


tungsten powder is also made for sale. The 
capacity of this plant is about 750 lbs. of tung- 
sten powder (metal) a day. Ferro-tungslen was 
made by The Broken Hill Pty. Co. Ltd. as a 
war-time measure, but this production has now 
ceased. Tungsten wire-rod and wire were also 
made during the war. Tungsten contacts have 
been made in Australia for many years. 


COLLECTION AND REMELTING OF BASE NON-FERROUS METAL AND SCRAP. INCLUDING 

DETINNING OF TINPLATE 


Prior to the 1939-45 War collection of base 
non-ferrous metal scrap, for subsequent re- 
covery and remelting, was limited for economic 
reasons to those forms of scrap metal which 
provided the greatest return for the efforts 
involved for supply to the few industries then 
capable of absorbing it. The most important 
scrap materials then were good copper scrap, 
scrap brass and gunmetal castings and fittings, 
aluminium sheet cuttings and scrap alloy cast- 
ings, battery lead, and small quantities of zinc 
drosses. 

During and since the war practically every 
form of non-ferrous scrap known has been 
collected, either for subsequent remelting and 
alloying for local use or for export. Attractive 
overseas prices for war disposal materials of 
local and overseas origin (including **Lend- 
Lease'*) swelled the number of collectors in 
the field and the tonnages bought from collec- 
tors by well-organised remelting organisations 
considerably increased. 

These remelting organisations now have capa- 
city to segregate, remelt and re-alloy about 
50,000 tons of secondary or scrap BRASSES 
BRONZES and ALUMINIUM ALLOYS a year! 
Most of these remelters often recover quite 
good Quantities of fairly high-purity COPPER 
ALUMINIUM, ZINC. LEAD and TIN. None 
of these have the facilities, however, for re- 
covery of nickel, silicon, manganese, or for any 
of the other special alloying elements such as 
chromium, cobalt, titanium. Nevertheless, the 
laboratory and melting facilities of the re- 
melters is fairly good and frequently standard 
specification alloys of copper and aluminium 
^^Proaticed from virgin and secondary mate- 

The tendency now is for most of the non- 

Australia to obtain 
meltere^ casting alloys from the re- 

Some of the larger users of secondary metal 
especially the extruders of rods andiections, 
are abo. considerably engaged as dealers to 
«cure ail or much of their own ^qulremlnt? 
These extruders in the copper-alloy group have 
a capacity of over 15,000 toils a yelr, most of 
whicn IS used in the making of brass screws 
window sections, bolls, riveb, etc ' 

Each State has legislation which reauire? 

sellers of scrap X?als T bl 

jy a consequence of the large quantities of 

from compete 
^ tonnages of brass sheUcLes. 


comers have entered the field, mainly m col- 
lecting. 

Specification alloyers of printers' metals— 
linotype, monotype and stereotype— collect 
drosses and discarded “case" type, stereos and 
electrodes, from printers ana trade composi- 
tors. The big suppliers of such lead-allo> 
wastes usually have them treated on fee and 
the metal returned; with smaller suppliers the 
wastes are either sold outright or exchanged 
with ingot metal in a quantity allowing for 
treatment and handling changed. It is becom- 
ing an increasing practice for printers and 
trade compositors not to remelt circulatory 
metal at their establbhments (the usual prac- 
tice), but to have it regularly taken away, re- 
melted, brought to specification and returned 
in ingot to the printer, on fee. 

The collection of discarded bearings from 
garag^, etc., is done mainly by small dealers, 
and the metal recovered by the remelters for 
various ends, including secondary BEARING- 
METAL. The principal manufacturers of 
specification bearing meUls, however, use vir- 
orily (see '‘Alloy ing^ earlier this 

DETINNING OF SCRAP TINPLATE is car- 
4 eslablishment in Australia. 

f N.S.W. The same organisation 

IS preparing to double its canacity bv erection 
at Melbounie, to take advantage 
available there. The new factory is 
* to be in operation within two years 

and will use the Meta! and Thermite CoTOorT: 

5 040 licence. In 1949-50 ibout 

5.040 tons of scrap tinplate were processed 
to recover about 740 cwt. of tin. The re- 
TOvered stwl (about 5.000 tons) is hydrauircallt 

^ tinplate originating as scrap 

tically all the scrap was sent to the U.S.A. 

precious metals from jewel- 
duLT^ ^;^^wP‘"P- refining resU 

Metals", thi^ Part,)^ of Precious 

dary non^rr!^s*^b«e'’!netaIs^Ir”"' 

and are not included herTb^^se oMhaTfif 

®Wy greater tl^ y^ars were consider- 

Sri^o^the the^ ^ 

supply— copper.°‘lin‘r*ll^L-*^*^* in short 

lea<r_the ^unj^ exM^^d "Z’ 

Minparatively small recently were 

Australian origiTta 1940 ^^®*^'®-, of 

as foUows- * 1949-50 and 1950-51 were 
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EXPORTS: 


1949-50 
ions £ 
<ai (a> 


1950-51 
tons £ 

Copper scrap (ai (a) <a) <a) 

Scrap copper-base alloys 
(exo^pi brazing and sol- 
dering alloys) 22 1,195 IS 1.702 

Scrap tin 271 (b) 1.108 — — 

Scrap and shavincs of zinc 

and spelter ... 16 384 95 6.395 

Lead scrap 136 5539 3 366 

Totals 445 8.226 113 8.46J 

(a) Copper scrap originating from the Briish 
Solomons was exported from Australia in 
each of these years. The export of copper 
scrap of Australian origin is prohibited. 

(b) It likely that this comprises scrap tinplate. 

Imports of scrap have increased considerably 
in recent years and for 1949-50 and 1950-51 
were as follows— 


95 6.395 
3 366 

113 8.463 


IMPORTS: 

Scrap aluminium and alu- 
minium base alloys . . . . 

Copper scrap 

Scrap copper-base alloys 
(excepting brazing and 

soldering alloys) 

Nickel scrap 

Nickel-base alloys scrap . . 

Tin scrap 

Tin-based alloy scrap . . . . 
Scraps and shavings of zinc 

and spelter 

Lead scraps 

Scrap of other base non- 
ferrous metals 

Totals 


1949-50 
tons £ 

— 31 

158 9.464 


5.187 

4.217 

1 

2,322 

3.473 


172 7.276 

465 £32.048 


1950-51 
tons £ 

42 3.896 

57 5.141 


59 7,518 

11 4.968 
2 423 

93 47.684 


— 5 

10 544 

128 3.189 

402 £73.368 


REFINING FOR PRECIOUS METALS 


Newly-won Gold 

In Australia gold only among the precious 
metals is directly refined. Capacity to do so is 
well in excess of the demand being made upon 
it. which comprises all the gold in unrefined 
gold bullion won in Australia. New Guinea and 
Papua. New Zealand, and. since late 1951. prac- 
tically all of the Fijian production as well. 
(New Zealand and Fiji have no refining capa- 
city.) 

About 90 per cent, of the gold won in Aus- 
tralia comes from the gold industry proper, 
the remainder from refining for copper, lead 
and zinc. 

The availability of gold bullion for direct 
gold refining (that is, not including gold in base- 
metal bullion) in Australia in 1950 was as fol- 
lows— 


AVAILABILITY OF COLD BULLION: 


1950 
tint oz. 
content 
768,600 


Australian production (approximately) . . . 768,600 

Imporis — 

New Guinea and Papua 117,242 

New Zealand 41,355 

Fiji 247 

Other countries 47 

Total (approximately) 927,491 

Base-metal refineries in 1950 produced, in ad- 
dition. about 100,000 ozs. of fine gold (that is, 
not bullion). 

The whole of the bullion production of the 
Loloma, Emperor and Dolphin mines of the 
Vatukoulu field in Fiji has been refined in Aus- 
tralia since about late November, 1951, the 
total supply from those mines until early May, 
1952, being about 50.170 fine ozs content. 

There are no published statistics of refined 
gold produced by the whole of the gold-refinmg 
capacity in Australia for either the calendar 
year or the financial year. About 80 per c^t. 
of the gold-refining capacity, excluding that 
at base-metal refineries, is at the two branches 
of the Royal Mint, mainly the Perth branch. 
The remaining 20 per cent, is mainly 
Garrett, Davidson & Matthey Pty. Ltd., 
Sydney. N.S.W. 

ExDorts of gold of Australian origin in recent 
years have been as follows (statistics source 
shows value only) — 

E XPORTS; 1947.48 1948-49 1949-50 


Refined gold in by. 

sheet, granulated, dust, etc. 3,830,938 4,381 i.^UJ 

Gold content of ores and -ft , 0*4 

r^nrt^nl rales, exported 141,501 60|I87 123,935 

3 972:439 64.468 125 :^ 


The large quantity exported in 1947-46 went 
to the United Kingdom. The Fijian gold now 
being refined in Australia is all exported, that 
being a condition under which a permit was 
granted by the Commonwealth Bank for the 
gold bullion to enter into and be refined in 
Australia. 

Newly-won Silver 

About two-thirds of the silver mined in Aus- 
tralia is recovered (in fine) as the result of re- 
fining for lead, zinc, copper and gold— by far 
the greater portion being secured from refin- 
ing of silver-bearing lead concentrate at the 
Port Pirie lead smelter/refinery. The other one- 
third is exported in base-metal bullion and 
concentrates, particularly silver-lead bullion, of 
which 743,899 cwt. (£5,377,275) and 670,944 cwt. 
(£4,395,536) were exported in 1948-49 and 1949- 
50, practically all from the Mt. Isa mine, Queens- 
land. 

The total availability of silver from mines 
in Australia and imported from mines abroad, 
in 1950, was as follows — 

AVAILABILITY: 1^50 

flne oz, 

Australian origin— 

Silver m concentrate (a) 8.001,744 

Silver in silver-lead bullion (b) 2.478.655 

Silver in gold bullion iv/.upv 

Imports— ^ ^ 1 A 77ft 

New Zealand • • • • - If 722 

New Guinea and Papua bl.iao 

riis 8.580 


" (a) Mostly recovered in Australia. 

(b) ^tirely recovered overseas. 

The output of refined silver in recent years 
in Australia was as follows— 

PRODUCTION: 1948 1949 1950 _ 

fine ozs. fine ozs. fineoM, 
Base-metal refineries (a) 6,212.033 5,573,305 0,658,665 
RrtVftJ Mint branches (b) 201,409 205.362 187.243 

. 8.465.816 6.^57,5 02 6.883.^1 

(a) the production at the Port yine lead smciier/ 

reftnW in 1950 was 6.883,941 fine ozs. 

<b) From gold bullion of Austr^ian 

(c) Includes small amounts of silver m gold bul 
lion from Papua and New Guinea. 

Exports of silver of Australian origin in 
cent years have been (approximately) as loi- 
lows^^ 

P.XPORTS: I949__19S2_ 

fine ozs. fine ozs. flne ozs. 

Refined silver in ingot. 

& dSJ: cr"”: 5,385,887 4.S5S.738 7.488.141 

Silver content of ores 

1.395.000 1.675.200 1.343.000 

Silver content of Mt- 

Isa silver-lcad bul- ^ 2.485.473 2. 478,655 
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OiHor Pr«clou6 MoIaIb 

PLATINUM and PALLADIUM are secured in 
Australia from indigenous sources only as a 
by-producl of electrolytic relining of copper 
and 2 inc. Although the annua) recovery — about 
40 ozs. of each of the two metals — is very 
small it comprises all the recovery that is 
feasible in Australia. 

No other precious metals are rehned in AuS' 
tralia. 

Recovery from Wrought GolcL Jewellers' 
Wastes, etc. 

The established capacity in Australia to re- 
cover precious metals of alt kinds from wrought 
gold, iemels. sweepings, liquids, rehning resi- 
dues. appears to be adequate to the demand. 
The capacity to recover from jewellers’ wastes, 
in particular, was expanded in the post-war 
period. No statistics of quantity and value of 
metals recovered are published. 

Dental Golds and Alloys 

The Australian commercial production of 
dental alloys is almost entirely from the three 
main metallurgists and fabricators of precious 
metals, one in particular having made itself 


prominent in the manufacture of casting and 
inlay golds, dental alloys, copper amalgam, lin- 
gual and palatal bars, solders, wires, tinfoil, 
platinum foil, waxes, impression compounds, 
pastes, etc. (and also supplies dental cements 
made in Australia by another company). 

Statistics of materials used and production of 
items of dental supplies are not collected. Ex- 
ports are not shown separately, but it is re- 
ported that a fair export trade trt most of (he 
Items made in Australia has been developed. 
Imports of dental alloys and amalgams in 194$- 
49, 1949-50 and 1950-51 were valued at £8,57$. 
£16,087 and £10,869, mainly from the United 
Kingdom and the U.S.A. (Imports of dental 
cements, impression and denture materials, etc., 
for the same periods were valued at £45,727. 
£35,534 and £58,846.) 

A branch of a U.K. company which has 
world-wide interests in supply of dentists' re- 
quirements has an Australian subsidiary com- 
pany engaged in supply, the company being a 
principal manufacturer in Australia of impres- 
sion and denture materials. The policy of the 
company is to extend the manufacture of dental 
supplies in Australia; it is about to enter into 
manufacture of dental alloys. 


Finished Shapes of Non-ferrous Metals (including Precious Metals) 


The total effective capacity in Australia for 
rolling, drawing and extruding non-ferrous 
metals and alloys is in the vicinity of 110.000 
tons a year, of which some 80.000 tons are 
available for the copper and copper-base alloy 
group. The balance of capacity is available for 
the processing of aluminium, lead, zinc, and, 
to a minor extent, other metals. 


Current production is well below capacity 
owing to the world shortage of the principal 
base metals and to local deficiencies in electric 
power and the quality of recent fuel supplies. 
There is a large import of non-ferrous finished 
shapes, particularly of copper and aluminium; 
these are now under licence (see Appendix II) 
There is a small export to near countries, but 
exports are closely controlled. 


COPPER AND 

As an introduction to the detail of capacity 
in Australia to meet the demand for mill pro- 
ducts of copper and copper-base alloys, an 
overall statement of sUtistics of availability- 
production. imports. exports--is provided. 

The following table shows estimates of Aus- 
tralian capacity to produce major categories of 


COPPER ALLOY 

copper and copper-alloy shapes, wires and 
^bles, castings and chemicals (copper sulphate. 
Mmly). m 1950 and 1952-53 and the estimated 
amount of copper required to operate at full 

195 ^ 3 ^'. h eives output of these producU in 
1950 and the quantities of copper used to make 


1952-53 

CAPArffv?*^ CoDDer Copper Required for 

Production .. . Operations at Fuji 

^ r= Lapaetty Ca pacity 

Copper and copper-alloy wires and cables (a) . 20 SM tons 

Copper and copper-aJUoy tubes e gno 48,000 48 mn 

Copper and copper-alJoy sheeu and strips (exclud- ’ 8.000 loiooo 

mg Oovemnient Uctones) lo 

Copper o^d copper-aUoy rods and sections . lanS iI'ISS 16.800 14 500 

Brass and bronze castines (b) ifS?? 10,000 laoon 

.n. -a .g S 

.or:;'';,,. 

eu., employed in the manufacture of roRi^d (^proximately) of tinc^nkk^ "PPer 

(d) About 40,000 tons of secondary copper^ l^rud^H ‘in. 

approximate copper cornet thereon Rie<Late and finished shao^^^fn^t 5*®* 

A„=,„l,= aur,„g ,he iSTs! 
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IMPORTS (approximate): 


Copper— 

Scrap 

P*gs> ingots, blocks and other refinery shapes <in« 

eludes wjre-bars) 

Rods, bars 

Angles, channels, tees 

Plates, sheets and strips (including process* 
engravers* copper plate) . . 

Pipes and tubes 

Wires 

Wires, stranded or twisted and metal cordage ol 

copper 

Washers and rivets (a) 


T oiyils. ijI J - cop pei products 

Copper*base Alloys (except Brazing 
and Soldering Alloys) 

Scrap 

Pigs, ingots, blocks and other refinery shapes 

Brass (except yellow group) 

Bron 2 e and gunmctal, mainly copper*tin*zinc and 

copper*tjn alloys 

Other copper. base alloys ... 

Rod and bar — 

Brass 

Other copper-base alloys ... 

Anglos, channels, tees— 

Brass 

Other copper-base alloys 
Plates, sheets, strips — 

Brass 

Other copper*base alloys 
Pipes and tubes — 

Brass 

Other copper-base alloys ... . . 

Wire- 

Brass 

Other copper-base alloys ! ! . 

Woven wire— 

Paper-machine wires (bronze) 

Over 120 holes to lineal inch (b) 

120 holes or less to lineal inch, wholly of brass, 
bronze or gunmetal 


1948-49 

1949-50 

tons 

tons 

87 

158 

13,576 

16,368 

114 

6.865 

3 

56 

1.281 

822 

75 

111 

2.146 

5.015 

941 

2.951 


u.opper content Only 
^approximate estimation) 
1950-51 1948*49 194B-S0 1950-51 


18.226 32.348 


Totals, coppcr-basc alloy products 


Power and CommunieaHon Wires and Cabh 

Lead •covered cables and wires 10,492 15,867 

Covered cables, wires and strip (including enamelled 
wires), not lead -covered ... 4.349 5,838 


tons 

5? 

20.602 

13,339 


1,340 

138 

2,185 

2,016 

2 


39.681 


57 

98 

59 

1 

11 

S 

170 

392 

SO 

169 

76 

7 

9 

6 

25 

11 

7 

20 

1 

152 

262 

147 

39 

10 

34 

15 

34 

30 

1 

13 

7 

209 

312 

338 

72 

2,293 

694 

32 

47 

30 1 

4 

90 

28 

111 

91 

208 ** 

,052 

2,640 

1,682 


tons 


tons 


tons 


18.226 32,348 


39.681 


789 


1,978 


1.263 


k 6.537 
4.416j 


9,221 


7,206 


14.841 21.705 


17.343 


Totals, covered wires and cables 

Tot.ils of copper content (approximate estimation) 25,552 43,547 48,150 

(a) Does not include bifurcated rivets, the imports of which, in coppered steel, copper and brass, are 
grouped into one item. Copper nails are imported in small quantity, but are not separately 
stated in imports statistics. 

(b) Includes woven wire of various metaU, including ferrous, such as stainless steel. However, according 
to trade report the wire **c]oth". gauze, etc., greater than 120-mesh imported into Australia is usually 
practically all non-ferrous, mainly bronze, some brass, and a little copper. 


Exports of copper, including the copper con- 
tent of certain products, have been negligible 
in recent years. Export is controlled and sub- 
jected to approval only in special circumstances. 

Copper Supply 

The greatest bulk of virgin copper is used 
in Australia by wiredrawing and cablemaking 
plants for the production of copper conductors, 
wires and cables for power-supply lines and 
industrial and domestic installations. Of the 
remainder, the largest consumption is by the 
rolling and extrusion mills for sheet, strip, tube, 
rod, sections, etc.; these products are then used 
by a very wide range of industry. Industry 
generally uses some virgin copper for foundry 
casting, alloying and other purposes, but prin- 
cipally relics on secondary material for require- 
ments. 

On the basis of primary copper content, Aus- 
tralia required in 1951 about 75,000 tons in all 
forms (68,000 to 70,000 tons of which could 
have been fabricated into wires, cables, sheets, 
strips, rods, sections, tubes and castings, etc., 
in Australia). This is about double the pre- 
war demand. Demand has since fallen, and 
in 1952 about 60.000 to 65.000 tons would 
meet requirements. 


In 1950-51, about 11,000 tons of copper were 
produced in Australia from domestic ores and 
concentrates, and about 32,000 tons of inter- 
mediate shapes (i.e., wire bars, ingots, rods, 
drawing wire, etc.) and finished shapes were 
imported. About 41,000 tons of finished shapes 
(i.e., wires, sheet, piped, etc.) were produced. 
In addition, about 15,000 tons of finished shapes 
of copper were imported in the same year. 

Production in Australia during 1950-51 was 
broadly as follows (in terms of primary 
copper) — 

PRODUCTION: 1950-61 

* tons 

S\Sr‘‘.v.. ::: 4 ® 

ShwU arid strips . . . ^ gOO 

Mi«rp)lAn^r>u^ (including sulohate) i.ww 

Youl 

A survey made by the Division of Industrial 
Development indicated that 25,000 tons of 
secondary copper (reclaimed from copper ana 
copper-alloy scrap) was used in Australia in 
1950, mainly in foundries. It “ 
current usage would be about 20,000 tons, al- 
though some opinions accept a figure consider- 
ably below this. 
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The principal forms in which copper was 
required in 1951 arc as follows — 


REQUIREMENTS: 1951 


tuns 

Castings (a) 6.000 

Wires and cables (b) 40.000 

Tubes 8.000 

Sheets and strips 13,000 

Rods and secnons (a) 5.500 

Miscellaneous (including sulnhatcs) ... . 1.500 


Total 74.000 


(a) Should (he supply of secondary copper fall 
below current levels, demand for vjrgin 
copper for these purposes would rise. 

<b) This is particularly affected by programmes 
for the generation and transmission of elec- 
tricity. 


Exports of copper In all forms (except matte 
and speiss) would be little more than 600 tons 
in 1951. most of which is returned after re6n> 
ing overseas. Australian copper sells in Aus- 
tralia at £A285 a ton, as against the London 
price of £A359 a ton and the New York price 
of £A360 to £A365 a ton (July. 1952). The Aus- 
tralian price of copper was increased to £A350 
a ton in September, 1952. 

It is evident that pending a sufl^dent increase 
in local copper production Australia must con- 
tinue to import a considerable portion of its 
copper requirements. This will have to be 
further supplemented by importation of inter- 
mediate and Anished shapes (see below). Pre- 
sent production of copper from domestic ores 
and concentrates should amount to 15,000 tons 
as against an estimated demand, in terms of 
new copper, of 60,000 to 65,000 tons a year. 
By early 1953, it is expected that Australian 
production of copper from indigenous ores 
will increase by about 18,000 tons a year as 
the new mill and smelter at Mt. Isa comes 
into full operation. This should make the 
level of copper production from local ores in 
Australia about 33,000 tons a year in 1953. 

Wire 


Metal Manufactures Ltd. is the only organisa- 
tion in Australia which has roiling- mill equip- 
ment for the rolling of wire-rod from wire 
bars. It makes and also Imports wire-bars. 
The company makes rod and wire both for 
further processing in its own factories and for 
supply to other cable manufacturers who sub- 
sequently redraw, strand and cover it for 
vanoiw purposes. The main products of Metal 
Manufactures Ltd. are bare copper wire and 
strand, cadmium -copper wire and strand 
IroUey-wire, copper rod, brass wire and rod 
aluminium wire (for next product), aluminium 
steel-cored stranded conductor, copper and 
copper-alloy tubes, aerial cables and textile- 
glass-covered vrires. Metal Manufactures 
lAd, has capacjtv to produce about 35,000 tons 
of wire annu^y. *ls will be increased to 
between 45,000 and 50,000 tons a year by 1954 
The plant at present is operating at about 75^ 
oU per cent, of capacity. 

The following was, in 1951, the approxi- 

“ses, of the out?Lt of 
Metal Manufactures Ltd.— 

gilding and construction . . . . 77T7f 

Electrical Industry -J-J* 

;• — 7^ 


manufacturers, particular 
manufacture of wires and cablS f, 
Pgwer trammission and communications (si 
Wires and Cables’. Chapter 11 , for Tetil 


with capacity to draw copper and copper-alloy 
wire, but only from the re-drawmg wire stage. 
The annua) capacity of these re-drawers is esti- 
mated to be about 14.000 tons. This will be 
increased to about 19.000 tons a year, includ- 
ing p.i.l.c., by the end of 1953. Re-drawiny 
wire is obtained in Australia and from over- 
seas. 


Tube 


Metal Manufactures Ltd., the only manufac- 
turer in Australia of copper and copper-alloy 
Cube, has existing capacity for the production 
of 7,500 tons a year of copper and copper-alloy 
tubing — water reticulation, 3,000 tons; re- 
frigeration, heating and ventilation, 950 tons; 
condenser and boiler tubing, 750 tons; sugar, 
agricultural and dairying industries, 750 tons: 
power generation, 500 tons; and shipping, auto- 
motive and tractor industries, 300 tons; and 
others, 1,250 tons. Additions to capacily at pre- 
sent being installed are designed to raise capac- 
ity for the production of tube to 10,000 tons a 
year. Current level of output is about 6,000 
tons of tubing a year. 

Sheet. Strip. Bars. Sections 
Requirements in 1952 of virgin copper, for the 
production of sheet and strip of copper, brass, 
phosphor bronze, gilding metal, nickel silver, 
etc., extruded rod of copper, and extruded rods, 
sections and wire of copper alloy at the three 
mills of Austral Bronze Co. Pty. Ltd. is esti- 
mated at about 5,500 tons for sheet and strip 
and 3,000 tons for rods and sections a year. To 
operate at full capacity, about 7,750 tons of 
copper for sheet and strip and about 3,800 tons 
for rods, sections and brass wire would be re- 
quired. Austral Bronzes capacity for rolling 
sheet products will be doubled in the next 
few years. The bulk of the rod and section 
produced is extruded, however, from secondary 
metaL Copper for the strip mill owned by 
Austral Bronze Co. Pty. Ltd. at Derwent Park 
T^asmania, is usually supplied direct from the 
electrolytic refinery of the Mt. Lvell Minim: & 
Radway Co. Ltd. ' ^ 

. ^ Sons Ltd. produce copper 

sheet and circles. The company's capacity is 
considerably below that of Austral Bronze Co 
rty. Ltd. 


Mam «nsumers of the products of Austral 
Bronze Co. Ply. Ltd. and G. E. Crane & Sons 
Ltd. are the transport-equipment industry, elec- 
Incal-equipment industry, housing (hot-water 


tiftri f - Government Ammuni- 

tion factories have considerable capacity to roll 
copper and copper-alloy sheet and strip and 
copper-alloy sheet and strip 7^? 
commercial use over various periods. ^ 

Proce^-engravers' copper plate (for 

Ff ssi 

cess-enmaveiy 

tralia.) »"ade in Aus- 

an!r Mp^'r processors of copper 
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Extruded MeldU Ply. Ltd. and MelaLex 
Ply. Lid. — which together have a capacity of 
about 2.500 tons of extruded products a year. 
One of these companies is at present installing 
new extruders which will bring that capacity 
up to about *4.500 tons. To operate the ex- 
truders of the two companies to capacity, about 
1.500 tons of virgin copper is required in addi- 
tion to the tonnage of secondary copper and 
brass normally used. There is also a small ex- 
trusion plant in South Australia, operated by 
Pope Products Ltd. for its own requirements 
in manufacture of garden sprays, hose httings. 


handtools. washing machines and other domes- 
tic products. 

Foundry Copper Alloys 

Brass and bronze foundries have capacity to 
produce about 50.000 tons of copper and copper- 
alloy castings a year. About 4,000 tons of v^gin 
copper ingot and about 20,000 tons of secondary 
copper have been used annually; total 24,000 
tons. (There is conflicting opinion on the usage 
of secondary copper for castings, and a figure 
of about 12,000 tons has been suggested by one 
authority— see earlier.) The scrap dealers/re- 
melters supply the bulk of the foundry in- 
dustry's requirements of ingot. 


LEAD 


The greater part of manufacture of rolled and 
extruded lead products, particularly for build* 
Ing and plumbing requirements, is established 
at Melbourne and Sydney. Apparently there 
is capacity to spare for the needs of those two 
capital cities and their States. There are 
makers of lead shapes at other capital cities, 
but those States are dependent upon the Sydney 
or Melbourne mills for a sizable portion of re- 
quirements. 

Published statistics of production of lead 
products are limited, and are as follows for 
1948-49 and 1949-50— 


PRODUCTION: 

1948-49 

1949-50 

Lead pipes and tubes 
Lead sheets 

tons £ 

2.176 116,348 
6.325 327 298 

tons £ 

2,249 153,781 
8.373 507.531 

Exports of finished shapes of lead of Aus- 
tralian origin in 1949-50 and 1930-51 were — 

EXPORTS: 

1949-50 

1950-51 

Sheet and piping . . . 
Other shapes, except 
leaf and foil .... 

tuns £ 

440 57,410 

102 11654 

tons £ 

335 64.961 

3 690 

ToUh 

542 £69.064 

338 £65 651 


The exports were mainly to the Middle East, 
Far East, New Zealand and Pacific Islands. 

Imports of finished shapes of lead have been 
insignificant. 

There is only one producer of LEAD SHOT 
in Australia, at one establishment. The annual 
output of shot is not published. Imports of 
''shots, bullets and slugs ’ were, in 1948-49 and 
1949-50, 23 tons, valued at £2,671, and 33 tons. 
£6,713. Exports were 30 cwt., £457, and 9 cwt.. 
£144, for the same years. The Commonwealth 
Government Ammunition factories make their 
own requirements of lead-cores for jacketed 
bullets, and shrapnel, and the only manufac- 
turer of small-calibre cartridges makes its own 
unjacketed bullets. 


Two products not at first sight placed as 
lead products are collapsible tubes and metallic 
capsules, most of which are made in Aus- 
tralia from an alloy mainly of lead. 

Capacity in Australia for manufacture of 
COLLAPSIBLE TUBES appears adequate. 
There are no published statistics of output by 
the four manufacturers in Australia. Imports 
of empty collapsible tubes have been small, 
valued at £2.925 in 1948-49, £533 in 1949-50, and 
£4,122 in 1950-51; the tubes are possibly all or 
mainly of metal or for a usage not adequately 
provided for by the Australian industry, which 
makes in lead, lead-alloy, tin-coated lead, and 
tin. Exports of empty tubes have not been 
published as a separate item, and are appar- 
ently non-existent or small. 

There are three manufacturers of METALLIC 
CAPSULES for sealing of bottle closures, par- 
ticularly of bottled wine. Two of the manu- 
facturers make capsules of lead/tin alloy 
(nearly all lead) from the ingot-metal stage, 
drawn and spun to finished shape; the other 
manufacturer makes capsules formed from 
aluminium foil which is at present imported, 
but which will soon be made in Australia. 
Statistics of output of the three manufacturers 
are not published. Exports are not separately 
stated in published statistics, but it is known 
that lead metallic capsules are regularly ex- 
ported in fair quantity to New Zealand. Im- 
ports have not been considerable— in 1948-49, 
147,292 gross, valued at £48,479; in 1949-50, 
698,566 gross. £78,006; and in 1950-51, 125,804 
gross, £35.315. Separate statistics for capsules 
of different metals are not collected. There 
appears to be adequate capacity in Australia 
to meet the internal demand for capsules, and 
to export in sizable quantity. The supply of 
lead has been limited by quota distribution of 
lead at the internal market price. However, 
manufacturers are at present able to obtain 
reasonable supplies of lead. 


ALUMINIUM 


Capacity for the fabrication of finished 
shapes of aluminium is being substantially in- 
creased, and by 1953-54 will be more than ade- 
quate to process the output of the Bell Bay re- 
finery (13,000 tons a year). Products made in- 
clude sheet, strip, rod, wire, tube, sections, etc. 
Present capacity, however, is not sufficient to 
meet Australian requirements, and substantial 
quantities are Imported. Recent imports were — 
IMPORTS: 1949-SO 1950-51 

cwt. cwt. 


Aluminium and aluminium-base 
alloys — 

Rods, bars 

Angles, channels, lees . . 
Plates, sheets, strips — 

Corrugated 

Other than corrugated . . . 
Pipes and tubes 


395 
406 
42,158 
9,773 (a) 
9.361 (a) 
1.791 


5.280 

1,421 

23,012 

40,729 

3.438 


(a) Last three monllis only, previously included 
under *Tlates, sheets, strips". 


Capacity for aluminium steel-cored cable et 
Metal Manufactures Ltd., the only manufac- 
turer, is at present about 5,000 tons a year, 
and is to be increased to 10,000 tons a year 
by 1953. 

In addition to this fabricating capacity, the 
light aluminium-alloy industry is estimated to 
have an annual capacity of up to 10,000 tons of 
castings. Many foundries, however, 
capacity to produce copper and copper-alloy 
castings (and in some cases ferrous castings) w 
well as aluminium alloy, and in many instances 
such capacity is not all complementary. 

The two fabricators of aluminium finish^ 
shapes are each installing foil-rolling mills to 
meet Australian demand, which is 
about 1,100 tons a year. Very fine thicknesses M 
foil (down to .00035 in.) suitable for light wrap- 
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pings will bo rolled, bul imports, in view of 
the price and wide range and variety offered 
in thU thickness, may continue for some years. 

The use of aluminium and aluminium pro- 
ducts in Australia is expected to be in line with 
the increase overseas. World production and 
usage of aluminium increased in 1950 to about 
1,300.000 metric tons, from about 600.000 tons 
in 1935. The continuing shortages of other 
metals, including steel, the trend toward 
weight reduction in power units and other 
machinery, etc., suggests that it may be neces- 
sary to consider in the near future the duplica- 
tion of refining plant now being erected, and 
consequent increase in fabricating capacity. 

IMPACT EXTRUSION of aluminium, parti- 
cularly for condenser cans, coil cans, valve 


shields, etc., required by tia* elcclronic.s-cquip- 
ment industry is carried on in Australia. There 
are no published statistics of production, or of 
imports and exports of products- Imports are 
understood to have been sizable until about 
three years ago. but establishment of impact- 
extrusion capacity by three manufacturers, in- 
cluding a leading radio and electronics-equip- 
ment manufacturer, and also the deep-drawing 
of cans proxnded an Australian supply that cut 
back the imports. A company making dry -cel I 
batteries and impact-extruding its cans, is about 
to enter into impact extrusion of aluminium as 
well; the company is associated with one of 
the leading manufacturers in Australia of 
radios and other electronic equipment. 


ZINC 


The manufacturers In Australia of finished 
shapes of zinc appear to have adequate capacity 
to meet Australian requirements other than for 
sheet (that is, above 20 inches wide), which is 
not made in Australia. There are no published 

EXPORTS: 


Plates and sheets (a) 

Circles, sagments. strip, etc. 

Circles and bored or unbored for cyanide acid 

process: blocks for marine boilers 

Totals 

(a) This would be mainly plates. 

(b) Not recorded separately. 

TOTAL IM PORTS : 

Plates and sheets (including prepared for oroMs 
etijravers and Uthographert) (af ” . ^ 

Circles. segmenU, strips, etc 

Rods and bars 

Circles and ingots bored or unt^^ed for cyanide cold 
proce ss: blocks for marine boilers *. . . 

Totals " 


statistics of production. Exports have been 
sl^ble. Imports are small in quantity, bul sig- 
nlRcant in that a sizable portion comprises wide 
sheet, which is not made in Australia. 


1948-49 


1 949-50 


1$50-SI 


tons 

£ 

tons 

£ 

316 

40.368 

1,234 

138.635 

SOI 

73.645 

944 

142.922 

(b) 

(bl 

3 

431 


817 tl]4.233 


1946-49 


2,181 £261.986 


tons 

203 

2,394 


2,49: 


£ 

32.500 

632,654 

26 

£565.182 


1949-50 


1950-51 


tons 

£ 

136 

35.066 

52 

12.604 

2 

332 

10 

772 

200 

£48.976 


tons 

114 

29 

4 


38.121 

3.056 

616 


137 £41.997 


tons 

120 

10 

5 


135 


54.412 

3,324 

1,169 



* i*'— Pl.*'."- Lithographers 


Pla«w used by ,n5«U?’".‘if**:t_S‘8nwr.ting. Pho.ogtaphk 




Australia using such sheeu are induSSi ?n' 


for the two gravure 


IMPORTS OF 

PLATES AND SHEETS'' (a); 

Zinc and spelter sheet 

Lithographic— 

0 ops in. and above . . 

Below 0.006 in 

Other 

Plates, prepared 'foV 

other than 




J948-49 


tons 

26 

3 

19 

17 

55 

IT 


2.123 
1.234 
3.357 
3.413 
1.613 

yjST 

26,796 

£35.179 


1949-50 


tons 

5.7 
_ 6.6 
12 3 
34-1 
31.6 


2.672 
1.565 
£4.437 
3.498 
— 5.792 

^0 fiMsr 



£24.348 

£38.075 


1950-51 
tons £ 

3.254 
961 
£4.215 
5.897 
6.195 

TH 

£38.048 
£54.359 




(b) 
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Exports of zinc shapes are mainly to New 
Zealand and the Far East. (An additional item 
of zinc that is exported is zinc dust, or blue 
powder, mainly to New Zealand and Pacific 
Islands- In 1940-50, 28 tons, valued at £4 318 
was exported, and in 1950-51, 26 tons, £4.672.) 

Imports of zinc shapes are mainly from the 
United Kingdom. 

Manufacture of PROCESS-ENGRAVERS' 
ZINC SHEET is now firmly established in Aus- 
tralia. The product is stated bv leading pro- 
cess engravers to be equal to or better than 
the best imported, particularly in hardness and 
polish, and is being successfully sold outside 
Australia. The company concerned, which be- 
gan rolling of zinc before the 1939-45 War. has 
been so successful with the thicknessing and 
polishing methods devised and patented by it 
for process-engravers’ plate that the methods 
are now in use by some overseas manufacturers. 
The same company makes zinc strip, including 


strip used for plates for small office-tyoe offsAt/ 
lithography presses, but has not entered into 
making of wide sheet. PRECISION-ROLT pn 
LITHOGRAPHERS’ ZINC SHEET foVpS 
of the sizes used in the printing industry proper 
would probably not be economical in Austraba 
The quantity required annually is not large be^ 
cause a used sheet (in trade terms, a ‘'plaW’l 
can be re-used many times— the printing image 
a planographic etching, is removed by a simple 
graining process, and the plate is ready again 
for sensitising, exposure and etching to create 
a new printing image. 


There are no statistics of production, imoorts 
or exports of IMPACT-EXTRUDED PRO- 
DUCTS of zinc. There appears to be adequate 
capacity to meet the demand. (The principal 
manufacturer of dry-cell batteries in Australia 
is, through a subsidiary company, a manufac- 
turer of zinc strip, and fabricates its cell cans 
from strip.) 


TIN 


TIN FOIL is rolled by one company in Aus- 
tralia, but only in small quantity, for dental 
use. Imports of “tin leaf and foil*' are practi- 
cally all from the United Kingdom, and in 
1949-50 were 382,234 lbs., valued at £158,886. 
and in 1950-51. 202,098 lbs.. £122.589. 


TIN SOLDERS in various alloys in wire and 
other forms are made in Australia, as are also 
COLLAPSIBLE TUBES of tin (and of tin-lined 
lead). Capacity appears to be adequate to the 
demand. There are no published production 
statistics for those items. 


PRECIOUS 

The fabricating in Australia by a few com- 
panies of precious metals, alloys containing pre- 
cious metals, and one or both with base metals, 
into finished shapes for further processing by 
goldsmiths, silversmiths and manufacturing 
jewellers, is an established industry that has 
capacity to spare in meeting most of Australia's 
requirements for shapes from one or both of 
those metals, including all forms of silver 
solders and low-temperature brazing alloys, and 
plating and pharmaceutical salts. Australia's 
requirements for finished shapes of metals and 
alloys of the platinum group could be satisfied 
by the precious-metals fabricators in Australia, 

IMPORTS: 


Ploiinuin and Plaiinum Group Metals and Alloys 

Blocks, rods. bars, plates, sheets, strips, pipes and 

tubing ... 

Scrap, pigs, ingots, blocks, rods, bars, angles, channels, 
tees, plates, pipes and tubes plain or not further 
manutaciured than plated, polished or decorated . . . 

Wire and manufactures of wire 

Metal powder 

Gold and SUvez~ 

Gold leaf and foil 

Gold-plated or silver-plated wire 


METALS 

but because Australia produces practically 
nothing of these metals from indigenous sources, 
it has been usual to import the metals in the 
fabricated condition ready for completion into 
final condition, such as laboratory equipment 
of platinum (see below). 

Official statistics of materials used and pro- 
duction of finished shapes, powders, salts, al- 
loyed materials, etc., containing precious metals 
are not collected as specific items. 

Imports of those finished shapes, powder and 
salts of precious metals that are separately pub- 
lished in official statistics in the years 1949-50 
and 1950-1 were~- 


1949-50 1950-51 


ozs. 

1 

OZS. 



220 

5,974 

493 

13.703 

428 

4.672 

562 

7,997 

2,373 

18.275 

10,933 

30,571 

1,253 

17,861 

726 

21,047 

lbs. 


lbs. 

12,023 

013 

5.341 

4,471 


28.373 

— 

42.164 


Practically all of these imports came from the 
United Kingdom. 

Exports of fabricated shapes of precious 
metals, etc., are not separately stated in official 
statistics, but are reported to be small other 
than for 22-ct. gold strip made from gold of 
Fijian origin specifically for export to be sold in 
the free international market for gold. 

Three of the leading fabricators of precious 
metals also make laboratory and processing 
equipment of platinum, such as crucibles and 
dishes, and do platinum cladding of plant and 
equipment. One of these manufacturers is an 
associate company of Johnson, Matthey & Co. 
Ltd. U.K. (which also has associate companies 
in Canada and U.S.A., and agents throughout 
the world), a company which is pre-eminent in 


precious-metals processing, particularly of 
platinum; the company mines large deposits of 
platinum minerals in the Transvaal, South 
Africa, and electrolytically refines the mineral 
at its U.K. works. Its Australian associate, in 
addition to platinum crucibles and dishes, etc., 
also makes rhodium-platinum thermocouples 
and specifically-prepared platinum catalysts. 
Statistics of the value of Australian production 
of equipment of platinum are not collected. 
The value of imports of equipment of platl- 
n\im — “retorts, pans, condensers, cylinders and 
other articles used in the manufacture of acids 
and in laboratories and made of .T“ 

were valued at £2,398 in 1948-49, £2,031 m 194^ 
50 and £4,701 in 1950-51; the imports were all 
from the United Kingdom. 
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FOUNDRIES, FERROUS AND NON-FERROUS; AND DIECASTING 


FERROUS 

Generally speakini'. most of the classes of 
foundries found in overseas countries are in 
existence in Australia, although the Australian 
scale of operations is smaller. 

Output of nearly all foundries has been re* 
strict^ and much capacily unused, due prin* 
cipalLy to the shortage of pig iron, skilled moul* 
ders, and metallurgical coke. The use of low- 
grade coke and scrap materials has made it dif- 
ficult to assess the true productivity rate per 
man hour or to compare current productive 
capacity with previous years. 

On information available, however, it is cer- 
tain that overall productivity and productive 
capacity has increased markedly since pre-war 
years, when it was at a level of slightly less 
than 200,000 tons a year. This increase is due 
primarily to the establishment of several large 
and highly efficient foundries, some of which 
are adjuncts to the motor, tractor, and agricul- 
tural implement makers. 

Owing to the scarcity of skilled labour and 
the necessity to increase efficiency, much 
thought has been, and is being, given to fuller 
mechanisation in jobbing and repetition casting. 


FOUNDRIES 

This is being done in order to meet the require- 
ments of a wider industrial economy and the 
precision demands of modern engineering prac- 
tice. There is, however, a section of the in- 
dustry which still operates foundries that, by 
modem standards, are outmoded. 

The ferrous foundry industry in Australia is 
generally fairly well developed and has the 
technical but not all the mechanical resources 
to cater for most Australian industrial needs. 
Over £3 million were expended in the in- 
dustry in 1951-52, specihcally for improvements 
in casting and crane capacity, sand handling, 
mechanised moulding and core-making facili- 
ties etc. to meet the increased need for spe- 
cialised work, particularly in the repetition- 
casting held. 

The following table shows production of 
finished iron and steel castings by States during 
1950 and “effective’* demand and “effective ’ 
capacity figures for 1951. These figures in- 
clude all the foundries conducted by the B.H.R 
iron and steel group, government workshops 
and other “captive'* foundries, as well as the 
regular production and jobbing foundries which 
cater for general industry. 


production, Production 

DEMAND. 1950 

CAPACITY: Iron Steel 


New South Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South Australia . . 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 


'olals 


Estimated 
effective Demand 
19S1 

Iron Steel 


Estimated 
Effective Capacity 
1951 

Iron Steel 


The foregoing table is based on the present 
pattern of production and demand. Capacity is 
also estimated on the same basis. If, however, 
an entirely new field of demand for repetition 
ustings arose, say, for 20,000 diesel engine 
blocks, frames and associated parts, there is 
insufficient suitable capacity available to meet 
such a demand and a new specialised type of 
capacity would have to be installed. 

In certain fields of industry the demand for 
rastings in 1952 shows a tendency to decline. 
This is particularly so in the builders* hard- 
ware, stovemaking and balKmaking groups. 
On the other hand the demand for engineering 
castings, railway and transport parts, automo- 
tive engines, etc., remains very high. In 1952 
there is also a freer availability of coke and 
pig iron than in 1951 and it is expected that 
production will be greater. The gap between 
supply and demand in 1952 should therefore 
decrease substantially. 

The following table is an estimate of the per- 
centage distribution of tonnages of castings re- 

f n Australian industries. 

This table illustrates the basic nature of the 

‘‘^^uslries which con- 
stitute Its principal markets-^ 

IWPUSTRY REQUIREMENTS. 

ri 

c<|uip^e„{ (cx. « " 

!' 

(b) Other H 

^"onr*’ »'>'* ore-dressing 

and stcem prinie-moveriquipl 
" 3.7 


51.800 


^comorjvcs and railways rolling stock . . Vf 

Ship and boat coASirueiion 3 i 

Internal-combustion engines— 

(a> Petrol and kerosene for motor vehicles 
rM lighting $eu, etc. ... 2A 

traction, marine) ... 1.2 

Motor vehicles, trailers and tractors (exclud- 
ing engine units) i a 

generators and other indus- 
triai electric equipment .... 59 

”meteV2rn''g , 

'bSK”” •. ? 5 

Valves (steam, air. water, oil. etc ) a a 

gratings, cover^ etc ’ ->^0 

Stov^ ovens, ranges (indXislrial and domes- 

Baths. Usins, sink’s'..’.'. ?-5 

:: 

Complch ^ » ♦ » • 4,0 

lonnti 

Capacily 

Present produced annually. 

There are instances nf ’ f ®ff^tive capacity. 

100 per cent of capacity. 
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Production and Demand 

The 1951 production of ferrous castings %s*as 
about the same as 1950. that is. 33,000 ions of 
steel. 9.500 tons of malleable, and about 295.000 
tons of grey-iron. An examination of the in- 
dustry suggests that the effective demand in 
1951 was in the region of 65,000 tons of steel. 
20.000 tons of malleable and nearly 415.000 tons 
of grey-iron. The demand for castings in 1952. 
however, shows a decline of between 10 and 
20 per cent, in some cases, particularly from 
those industries associated with light engineer- 
ing. such as the ^nakers of bath^. stoves, re- 
frigerators, tractors, hand tools. Iaundr>' 
machinery, small combustion engines, con- 
struction equipment and heaw earthmoving 
equipment. The 1952 demand' for steel and 
malleable castings remains high, but it is 
estimated that the demand for iron castings 
may have declined by 50,000 tons. With the 
exception of cast-iron pipes and fittings, im- 
ports of iron and steel castings are a negli- 
gible percentage of local production. The low 
rate of importation does not imply that the 
demand is being satisfied, as such factors as 
disproportionately high freight costs and 
strong protective tariffs, plus inspection and 
testing difficulties have had the effect of de- 
pressing the tonnage of castings that would 
otherwise be imported. Imports during 1950- 
51 were 23,000 tons of cast-iron pipes and fit- 
tings and about 1.000 tons of other castings, 
including malleable pipes and fittings, wheels, 
etc., and of forgings. 

The Australian industry looks to the local 
foundries to supply the greatest bulk of its re- 
quirements. and demands are likely to expand 
in many cases because of the continuing de- 
velopment in the allied industries. The increas- 
ing popularity of welded (fabricated) compo- 
nents. however, may affect the demand for cast- 
ings. but the extent of its influence is proble- 
matical. 

The following table of employment in the 
industry includes about 2.000 administrative 
and technical staff directly associated with the 
production of castings. The second column in 
the table shows the number of employees (ad- 
ditional) in machine shops directly attached to 
the industry. 
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In Foundry 
Machine 


EMPLOYMENT: 

In Foundries 

ShoDS 

New South Wales .... 


5.411 

Victoria 

. ... 4.059 

2.512 

Queensland 

. ... 1.239 

1.586 

South Australia 

1.652 

1.764 

Western Australia .... 

1.221 

1.659 

Tasmania 

236 

223 

Totals 

. ... 16.097 

13.157 


The labour force is predominantly male, less 
than 2 per cent, being female. Most of the 
latter are confined to clerical and administra- 
tive occupations, although in a number of in- 
stances, largely a survival of wartime practice, 
a few are still employed on machine core- 
making. Less than 6 per cent, of the total 
labour force is juvenile. 

Foundries in New South Wales and Victoria 
are responsible for over 70 per cent, of mate- 
rials used and castings produced. The iron and 
steel works foundries in New South Wales are 
capable of producing massive castings up to 80 
tons finished weight. About 35 other foundries 
(25 of which are located in New South Wales 
and Victoria) are capable of making iron or 
steel castings of 10 tons and over, individual 
weight. 


Planned Expansion 

The establishment and completion of a 
number of new mechanised foundries in 
several States, the completion of a very modem 
malleable foundry in South Australia and par- 
ticularly the modernisation of important exist* 
ing foundries in all States illustrates the desire 
of the industry in general to increase capacity 
and to develop technique. ^ 

An indication of the advances being made in 
the industry, especially towards repetition 
(mass-production) casting, is shown in the fol- 
lowing table of expenditure during 1951-52 for 
developmental purposes — 

DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURE; 1951.52 

Jobbing and repetition iron-foundries ... £1,250 000 
Jobbing and repetition iron and steel 


foundries 175 OOO 

HepetiUon iron foundries 550 000 

Jobbing iron foundries 425' 000 

Steel foundries 60o!oQO 

Total £3,000.000 


It is notable that in spite of the unpopularity 
of the industry with financial institutions 
much of its own finance is being spent on im- 
proving facilities and conditions to combat the 
shortage of labour. Latest information sug- 
gests there is an improving trend in labour 
supply, and some skilled moulders appear to 
be gradually returning to the trade. This is 
more noticeable in New South Wales than in 
other States, especially since the beginning of 
1952. Casting capacity, as a result of new 
equipment and facilities, will be increased, 
but raw materials may not be available to 
meet this additional capacity. 

Raw MaleriaU 

The raw materials supply position has been 
the most important factor confronting ferrous 
foundries. Pig iron, including imports, avail- 
able to the industry in 1950 (including the steel- 
works foundries) totalled about 225,000 tons, 
against a demand for about 350.000 tons. Hard- 
coke requirements for foundry use are about 
95,000 tons in 1952, while availability is in the 
region of 85,000 tons. Ferro alloys for special 
castings are likely to be available at about two- 
thirds of needs and substitute alloys will have 
to be used. During early 1952, the supply posi- 
tion of most foundry raw materials, except the 
ferro alloys, improved, and as a consequence of 
the fall in the demand for certain types of cast- 
ings it is expected that the raw materials posi- 
tion in 1952 will be less acute than in 1950 or 
1951. 


>pportuniHe5 Within the Industry 
As will be seen, the industry has realised that 
t could well do with a considerable amourU of 
levelopment, particularly in technique and in 
he mechanised handling of raw materials, 
noulds, cores and sands, etc. This is espwially 
ipplicable to the older foundries and small pri- 
'ately-owned establishments. Nevertheless, the 
‘xlent to which this can be done is limitw, 
particularly in the case of jobbing foundri^ 
vhere existing methods appear economical be- 
ause of the lower capital outlay, etc. There 
ire, however, many opportunities in this sec- 
ion of the industry for modernisation of lay- 
out and technique. Opportunities also exist Jor 
lighly-mechanised production foundries of tne 
pecialised type, for example, the casting 01 
mgine blocks and parts for automotive and 
pther types of power units. It may be diffl- 
ult to obtain the necessary labour, cons^ 
luently the newcomer must do everytmng pos- 
iblc to attract the younger generation by 
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moans of up-to-dalc working conditions and a 
more scicntille approach lo management. More 
attention wiU also have to be paid to the cm* 
ployment of metallurgists and other trained 
staff to control the various foundry operations. 

There are possibilities for the establishment 
of additional foundries to specialise m the 
manufacture of heat-resistant, corrosion-resis- 
tant and abrasion-resistant alloy castings for 
the chemical, gasinaking, mining, stecimaking 
and other important industries, and for special 
valve castings for the oil rchnenes. 

It is important to note that good supplies of 
natural moulding sands for iron and non- 
ferrous castings are obtainable only from one 
State in Australia — Victoria. New South Wales 
sands, while cKcclIent for steel castings, are 
only fair for iron and other castings. However, 
supplies of material for the preparation of good 

NON-FERROUS 

The non-ferrous foundry industry is an im- 
portant and sizeable section of the Australian 
manufacturing economy. There are more than 
400 foundries producing non-ferrous castings 
at the present time, ranging in size from small 
“backyard” establishments employing a few 
persons to large, well-organised plants operat- 
ing on mass-production lines. About 80 per 
cent, of the total number of foundries are 
located in Victoria and New South Wales, 
whilst over 90 per cent, of the total number 
are in the metropolitan areas of the several 
capital cities. 

Firms in the foundry industry usually en- 
gage in either jobbing or repetition work. The 
types of castings produced may be divided into 
two broad classes as follows: castings in copper 
and copper-base alloys; and castings in fight 
alloys. Most of the conventional types of 
alloys are cast in Australia. Copper-base alloys 
include brasses, bronzes (phosphor, aluminium 
and manganese), gunmelal, beryllium-copper, 
monel metal, etc. In the light-alioy field, cast- 
ings are produced in a wide range of aluminium 
alloys, including heat-treatable duralumin and 
aircraft-specification types. Magnesium-alloy 
castings were made during the 1939-45 War. 

Complex castings of reasonable size and 
weight can be produced. In the copper-based 
alloy field, monel castings up to 1 cwt,, man- 
ganese-bronze up to 30 cwt., aluminium-bronze 
phosphor-bronze and specification bronzes up 
to 2 tons can be made. Special manganese- 


The diecasting industry in 

veloped considerably during the 1939-45* War 
and has expanded still further since the war 
ended, to meet ever-growing demands. With 
the exception of two or three diecasling estab- 
lishments which are attached to engineering 
companies, the industry is specialised. The 
majority of the firms engaged rely to a verv 
large extent on jobbing work, although pr<^ 


pnetary Jmes are manufactured. Whilst some 
of these firms do both pressure and gravity 
castings, the tendency appears to be more to 
specialise in one or the other. 

There are no official statistics to indicate 
the value of production from the diecastinc in- 
dustry, but demands upon it have been stead 
ily increasing. Probably the greatest demand 

cabinet-makers* hardware re- 
fHgeration hardware, toys eiroraft ^ 

Ing used for the manufacture of componeSS 


syntlielic .sands and binders are freely obtain- 
able. Supplies of fair grades of bentonites and 
clays are obtainable from two deposits in Aus- 
tralia. but Wyoming bentonite is regularly im- 
ported from U.S.A. 

With regard to foundry equipment, up to 90 
per cent, of the types used are made m Aus- 
tralia. in some cases under licence to recog- 
nised overseas manufacturers. Electric fur- 
naces in capacities up to 15 tons are constructed 
by manufacturers in Australia, but delivery is 
delayed; moulding machines, sand-mixing and 
sand-testing equipment, are all made in Aus- 
tralia, wiUi prompt delivery (see Chapter 12). 
Practically all pyrometric equipment is im- 
ported; but it IS freely available. Altogether, 
most of the machinery used in up-to-date foun- 
dries can be secured without recourse to impor- 
tation. 

FOUNDRIES 

bronze castings (for ships’ propellers) weighing 
up to 5 or 6 Ions are cast by marine foundries 
in Sydney. Aluminium-magnesium castings up 
lo 700 lbs. and aluminium-silicon castings up lo 
100 lbs. have been produced at a military-air- 
craft establishment in Victoria. 

There is a steady demand for nearly all 
types of non-ferrous castings. In the past, 
largely because of shortages of metals and of 
labour, long delivery delays were experienced. 
However, there has been a slackening of de- 
mand recently and most requirements are now 
being met. Increasing capacity for manufac- 
ture of certain items of plumbers' brassware 
by hot brass stamping has tended to affect 
me overall demand for non-ferrous castings. 
Total production is estimated at some 40 000 
tons of copper-based alloys and 5,000 tons of 
aluminium-bascd alloys a year. Actual capa- 
city would be nearer 60,000 tons a year. 

Many foundries engaged in jobbing work are 
smaU, poorly equipped, and lacking in modern 
methods of technicaJ control and materials 
handling. The most efficient foundry practice 
IS to be seen in foundries producing iichl-allov 
castings for the aircraft industry. (The prin- 
cipal manufacturer of complete aircraft— see 
Chapter 10 — operates what is probably the 

foundry in Australia.) 

^proving the technological effi- 
many of the smaller firms engaged 

DIECASTINC? industry. 

Australia de- for washing machines, domestic utensils (ores 

sure cookers, frvln? nanc 
switchgear components, builders' and *refrigcs 
Mtion-cabinet hardware, vacuum-cleaner parts 
pulleys, and numerous other items ^ ’ 

facturers are not woridn^ manu- 

mainly because of i ^ capacity, 

sinkine ran““Tf„ of die- 


c«hng^iror'hLfHV'’f of 

dies. a'ecasiors make their own 

pressing ca'^cltl^in'^ “L hot-brass 

mands of this indu^trtr on the de- 
now being items 

be manufactured ^st^as casill 


pressing 
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FORGES. FERROUS AND NON-FERROUS; AND BLACKSMITHING 


FERROUS FORGING 


The steel-fori*ing industiy is fumly estab- 
lished and produces a wide range of types, sizes, 
and shapes of forgings. The lirms comprising 
the industry are engaged in one or more of 
blacksmithing or light forging; forging to dies; 
heavy forging. 

Most of the larger firms undertake custom 
or jobbing forging, usually as a complementary 
function to the production of forgings for their 
own manufacturing requirements. Most of the 
firms engaged in the industry are concerned 
with light and drop forging and employ con- 
ventional types of forging equipment, such as 
steam and pneumatic smith hammers, steam 
and friction drop hammers, helve hammers, 
forging rolls, etc. Forging machines for up- 
setting are installed at several plants. There 
is also a limited amount of die-forging press 
capacity for the rapid production of forgings to 
close tolerances — the capacity for such work in 
Australia will soon be considerably extended. 

Heavy forging can be undertaken by only a 
few establishments. Capacity includes a num- 
ber of presses of 1.000-ton and 1.600-ton ratings, 
whilst one company is installing a 5.000-ton press 
procured by the Commonwealth Government 
as German war reparations. 

Certain Commonwealth Government fac- 
tories also produce drop and heavy forgings lor 
commercial purposes when their capacity is not 
being fully utilised on defence and other Go- 
vernment contracts. The various State Govern- 
ment railway workshops constructing loco- 
motives and rolling stock are provided with 
their own forging facilities. 

The demand for forgings is considerable, par- 
ticularly as a result of the expanding local pro- 
duction of motor vehicles, tractors and aircraft, 
and the general growth of the engineering in- 
dustries. Forging firms, for example, are now 
producing a wide range of components, such 
as crankshafts, connecting rods, and axles for 
the motor-vehicle, aircraft, marine, and earth- 
moving-equipment industries: railway tyres, 
axles and wheel centres; parts for agricultural 

NON-FERROUS 

There are no published statistics of produc- 
tion, imports and exports of non-ferrous forg- 
ings in Australia. The activity, other than for 
hot-brass pressing, is part of the forging acti- 
vity as a whole, most of the output of non- 


implements such as plough discs, coulters and 
chaffcutler knives; pipe wrenches, spanners and 
other hand tools; globe valves; pipe flanges* 
rock-drill bits. etc. Various component parts 
are being forged for processing equipment used 
in such industries as confectionery, textiles 
meat works, plastics, food, cement, chemicals 
machine tools, materials handling, mining and 
excavating, etc. 

Many forging firms are not working at their 
full capacities owing to shortages of forging 
steel and, to a lesser extent, labour. As a re- 
sult, there has been delay in filling orders for 
some types of forgings. 

There are no published statistics of produc- 
tion of forgings in Australia. Imports of forg- 
ings appear to be quite small, but some items 
are significant, being of a type — such as crank- 
shafts of very large throw — for which a large 
enough press is not in use in Australia. Ex- 
ports are very small. 

It is anticipated that the engineering indus- 
tries will continue to expand in both volume 
and variety of production, and that this will 
almost certainly involve an increasing demand 
for all types of steel forgings. The forging in- 
dustry recognises that it will be called upon to 
meet these growing demands, and several im- 
portant developments have been announced. 
The principal drop-forging producer, for ex- 
ample, has formed a company of £500,000 capital 
to operate a new plant in Victoria, in which 
will be installed the latest types of high-produc- 
tion heavy presses to press-forge to dies; pro- 
duction is to begin in Julv, 1952. Another new 
development has been the formation of a £1 
million company to make drop forgings, includ- 
ing large forgings such as heavy axles for 
motor vehicles; the plant is being established 
at Melbourne, Vic., and it is expected that pro- 
duction will begin in September, 1952. 
Australian company joins the leading manufac- 
turer of automotive replacement parts in Aus- 
tralia with one of the largest drop-forging com- 
panies in the United Kingdom. 

FORGING 

ferrous forgings coming from a few of the larger 
ferrous forges. Forgings are made of various 
non-ferrous metals and alloys, for many uses, 
including Armed Services aircraft. The estab- 
lished capacity appears to be adequate. 


BLACKSMITHING 


Over recent years blacksmithing has declined 
as an independent industry. Although many 
small blacksmith shops (usually also doing 
farriery) continue to operate in country towns, 
both small and large, those in city areas are 
either ceasing to exist independently or are 
changing their structure, by the addition of 
plant such as power hammers, to handle work 
usually beyond the range of artisan black- 
smiths. The development of machine-forging 
capacity for mass production and the continued 
use of light hammers and forges in numerous 
engineering concerns, most of which cater for 
trade as well as their own requirements, gene- 
rally meet the needs of industry for pro- 
prietary and maintenance and repair work. 

Although skilled blacksmiths are difficult to 
obtain, it is considered generally that there is 
sufficient capacity to meet the needs of industry, 
which is in most cases self supporting. How- 
ever, because of more lucrative and less ardu- 


us and cleaner occupations offering, there are 
ew apprentices and trainees entering the blacjc- 
mithing trade. Current procedure is to tram 
abour to operate light hammers or presses. 

Art metal wrought Iron work was originally 
Toduced by founders and blacksmiths, but the 
urrent trend, largely because of the shortage 
i skilled men, is to fabricate and form with 
he use of jigs most iron work, such as gates, 
loors, screens, grilles, balustrading, etc., pro- 
luction of which has increased recently. 

On the whole, there is ample capacity, be 
ween the trade as an independent body ana 
he engineering and forging concerns, to meet 
n the requirements of industry for new pro- 
luction and for maintenance and repair woric. 
t large proportion of the blacksmithing 
ight forging capacity is contained m the 
ultural-implement making and 
leering industries, and it cannot be said that 

decline in blacksmithing services is evident. 
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Part Three: Basic Statistics 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS, 1938-39/1949-50 

NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AT 1938-39 AND 1949-50 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AT 1938-39, 1949-50, JUNE 1950. SEPTEMBER 1951 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY, 1949-50 

EMPLOYMENT, MALE AND FEMALE 

SALARIES AND WAGES PAID, IN TOTAL AND PER PERSON ENGAGED 
VALUE OF PRODUCTION 

VALUE OF MATERIALS, POWER, FUEL, REPAIRS etc 
VALUE OF OUTPUT 


See Explanations, 
Appendix IV 
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Explanatory Footnotes to Both Tables 
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Pressing j»nd Stomping** into, in effect, one $ub-clos5 <see footnote (g). Three. Chapter 12. 

"Machinery. Plant. Equipment. Apparatus. Not Elsewhere Included , lor statistics, and this chapter, 
•‘Metals, etc.*', for description of the two mills). 

The by-product coke-oven sections (including coal-washing plant ). general foundries, cast-iron 
pipe plant, ferro-alloy plant, tungsten and tungsten tool-tip plant and elec tne- power plan U operated 
bv the BHP group at cither B.H.P. Newcastle or A-I-S. or at both works, are not part of the sub- 
class and are included in the sub-classes appropriate to those activities. 

(e) Separate figures for each sub-class of this group were not published. 

(f) Docs not include foundries which are an intvgial part of another activily. such as manufacture 

of stoves and ovens, cast pipes and fittings, agricultural machinery, motor vehicles and tractors, air- 
craft engines, direct metal casting at integrated iron and steel works. 

(g) Also includes cast-iron and cast-stocl pipes and fittings; structural steel pipe; closeoomt and welded 

conduit (electrical); and pipe manipulation. ^ „ 

<h) Begins at smeltinK stage and includes all metals and alloys other than iron, steel and steel aUoys, 
but includes ferro-alloys; also includes scrap recovery and dc-linning. 

(i> Also includes non-ferrous forging and hot pressing: brass-finishing; and coppersmith mg. Docs not 
^ include dielasUn^^^^^ in the sub-class "Plant. Equipnicm and Machinery 

eluding Machine Tools" (the statistics of which, m this study, are included m Chapter 12. Mach- 
inery. Plant. Equipment, Apparatus, Not Elsewhere Included ). ^ 

(k) The two sub-classes comprised, at 1938-39. the sub-class •Brass and Copper . . . , . . 

(l) Also includes drawing. Applies to copper and copper allovs (brakes, bronzes, etc.), aluminium 
^ ^ and Sinium allo/s. zinZ magnesiu??;; but does not jnefude ^ 

this chapter), or precious metals (see sub-class Jewellery . Chapter 12, Machinery, Plant, frqmp 
ment. Apparatus. Not Elsewhere Included*’). 

<m) Includes lead rolling and extruding; shot making; and collapsible ^ j r *i. 

(n) Establishments in Queensland classifiable within the sub class ad Mills were included in 

Tub-cUM Other Metal Works*. (In this study the activities and statistics of the sub-class Other 
Metal Works*’ are included in Chapter 12.) * . , • , * * 

(o) Consideration and comparison of totals must 

explaining the composition of certain sub-classes and figure units. 
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Part One: Structure of Established Manufacturing Activities 


JfAXUPACTI^RE and inaiiitcnanoe of transpctrf 

tralifj as listc*d Ijolow. 'Pin* listing is intninl^sl 1 
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» • 
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in Aiis- 
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THE MOTOR- VEHICLE INDUSTRY (excluding Motor Cycles) 


The motor-vehicio industry in Australia may be divided into the following broad groups — 

Manufacturers Parts and Accessory Manufacturers 

Assemblers Mechanical Repairers 

Body Builders Body Repairers 

Although there is some overlapping of activities as between these grouos they are reasonably 
distinct and form the major features of the industry. In 1949-50 there were 5^30 establish- 
ments in the industry in principal occupation and employment size as follows 


Activity 

Up to 10 
Persons 

n-20 

Persons 

21-50 

Persons 

51 - 100 

Persons 

Over 100 
Persons 

Total for 
Activity 

Construction. Assembly . 

Motor Bodies 

Motor Parts, Accessories 
Repairs . . 

Est, Fors. 
12 56 

340 1.39S 

63 303 

3.937 16047 

Est. Pers. 
14 213 

5S 634 

22 300 

443 6 225 

TStT 

IS 

56 

25 

191 

Fers. 

509 

1,763 

610 

5.600 

Esl. Pers. 

9 701 

6 585 

8 $90 

57 3.962 

tst- Fers. 
21 9.865 

14 n.636 

15 3.135 

21 3 699 

Est. Pena. 
72 11.364 
476 16.215 
133 $.(38 
4 649 35 533 


4.3$2 17.601 

537 7.572 

266 

8.662 

32 5 636 

71 28.357 

5.330 68.250 


‘•Construction and Assembly-, and manufacture of side-cars is 
nc uded S -Motor wholly or mainly in motor-vehtclc body repairs arc 

ing of"ho^.d»wn vlhfcks Jlc&'in 

The establishments each employing over 100 persons in 1949-50 were classified as follows— 
Activity 

Construction. Assembly 

Motor Bodies 

Totals .V. ;;; ** 

Motor Parts. Accessories 

Repairs 

Totals. Whole Industry ... ... 

vehice manufacturers. These manufacturers {from USA Snada and uK 

established manufacturing, assembly or body'buildinc DlantV ^ A.icir^i- * j K ngdom) have 

Australian businesses. The present plans of these^nvlrs^J 1 developed existing 

development of this section of the AuSian industry manufacturers anticipate further 

iri'X'issr “‘"r' »"■-« » 

inciudmg, in some instances, body building from "mlort^ m assembly of vehicles, 

notwithstanding the fact that some are established^^n a,?/. ®r’ overseas manufacturers, 

distributors for a considerable volume of assembly work a**'* dependent on local 


JOl -200 
Persons 

201 - 300 
Persons 

301 - 1.000 

Per«.on< 

Over 1.000 
Persons 

Eat. 

10 

4 

Pers. 

1,477 

535 

Est. 

2 

S 

Pers. 

532 

1.266 

Est. 

8 

2 

Pers. 

4.317 

692 

Est. 

1 

3 

Pors. 

3.559 

8,945 

14 

2.012 

7 

1.798 

10 

5.209 

4 

12.504 

J1 

16 

41 

1.553 

2.070 

5.63S 

3 

10 

758 

2.556 

4 

2 

16 

1.582 

671 

2 453 

4 

12.504 



Manufacturers 


Australian-made com^nenU.^*' afmc® /omponlntj fo^th containing a substantial quantity 

^d^abryaw 3fes" TwHav^^^^^ their^ vehSle 

companies are ^ 

Dut one compan 
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presses ond assembles some truck cabins and also builds bodies from imported panels for other 
Australian motor firms which lack the necessary body-building facilities. 

In addition to vehicles which are substantially of Australian origin these companies also 
assemble vehicles which are imported as "knocked down*’ units, using in such instances a limited 
but varying range of Australian parts. 

The activities of these manufacturers are, in the main, concentrated in Victoria, but one operates 
solelv in South Australia, and the largest has its body building establishment in that Slate. 
Three of the companies have, in most other Stales, branches which are generally directed to 
assembly and wholesale marketing operations through their distributors and/or dealers. 

The Australian companies under discussion are either owned or substantially owned by parent 
American or Canadian organisations. The parent companies comprise the three largest manu- 
facturers of motor cars, and one of the largest truck manufacturers in North America, as below^ 

CHRYSLER 

Chrysler Australia Ltd. is controlled by the Chrysler Corporation of America, with a minority 
ordinary share-holding by Australian distributors of Chrysler products. 

The Chrysler organisation distributes throughout Australia the Chrysler range of motor vehicles 
varying from passenger cars to 6-ton trucks. Vehicles are imported from Canada in a “knocked 
down" condition and assembled in Australia, using a range of Australian-made components. The 
main mechanical comoonents, such as engines, gear boxes and differential assemblies, for the 
Chrysler range of vehicles are imported. The Australian organisation is advancing with its plans 
to increase the Australian content of its vehicles. 

The company’s manufacturing activities are carried out in Adelaide and consist primarily of 
motor-body oroduction (including the pressing of panels for the Australian Chrysler rai^e of 
vehicles) anJ the production of other pressed metal components, such as fenders, engine hoods, 
radiator grilles, fuel tanks and chassis cross rails, for motor vehicles. Additional components, 
e.g., road springs, shock absorbers, wheels, tyres, tubes, batteries, exhaust pipes and mufflers, 
horns and wiring cables, for the company’s vehicles are obtained from other Australian manu- 
facturers. 

The assembly of chassis has been carried out by the distributors in the various States, but 
Chrysler Australia Ltd. has recently commenced chassis assembly operations in South Australia to 
supply South Australia and Victoria. 

The company makes truck cabins (including pressing of panels) and also assembles bodies from 
imported panels for other motor-vehicle companies in Australia. 

The company also makes a wide range of refrigerator components (but does not itself make 
complete refrigerators, or assemble or market refrigerators). 

A division of the company is concerned specifically with manufacture of aircraft parts. 

A wholly-owned subsidiary company. Steel Pressings Ltd., makes pressed components for motor 
vehicles {but not major body pressings) and refrigerators. 


FORD 

The head office of the Australian Ford organisation, which is owned by the Canadian Ford 
organisation, is at Geelong, Vic. There are two companies, Ford Moto^r Company of A^stra^ 
Pty. Ltd. and Ford Manufacturing Company of Australia Pty. Llf The former is concern^ 
with the assembly of chassis, the painting and trimming of bodies and sales and servicing, 
and the latter with the manufacture of bodies and chassis parts. The Ford 
of the three largest motor-body builders in Australia, and presses most panels for the Ford range 
of vehicles sold in Australia. 

There is a branch of. the Ford Manufacturing Company at Ballarat. Victoria, and branch^ 

of the Ford Motor Company in all States except Tasmania. The various State branches are con 
cerned primarily with the assembly of chassis, the mounting of bodies thereon and the dlstriou 
tion of vehicles. Three branches also do some body building. 

The Ford organisation distributes throughout Australia the Ford range of vehicles from 10 h.p. 
cars and commercials to 5-ton trucks. 

Components for the engine, gear box and differential ?«cmblies for the Ford range ^ 
are mainly imported. The bodies (with the exception of the Aus- 

components, such as fuel tanks, are produced by the company. Components are m ^ 
tralian origin other than for the above assemblies, the company produc mg such ite 

for commercial vehicles, chassis frame members, brake drums ? ^*^5. ”k®absorberrtW, 
ponents. Comnonents such as passenger-vehicle ''^ee's. radiators sprmgs s^^^^^ tyre 

Wbes. batteries and horns are purchased from Australian specialist manufacturers. 

Although the prime emphasis on local PCod^cUon by the company U o^ the C^^^'an y| 
the Australian content of other vehicles n\arl«ted by Ford in Australia. 

“Zephyr” and “Consul”, is being increased. These latter vehicles are usua iy eq^ absorbers. 
Australian-made body and other Australian-made items such as radiators, springs, s 
tyres, batteries and horns. 

I„ addl.Lo„ lo the abov. aCivities, the ~mpa„y »lso ^.rkat. "redaoa" traotors wh.ch 
imported as “knocked down” units from the United Kingdom. 
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Thr. comoanv has been pursuing ii steady developmental plan, iumiiig at Uie complete inanufac- 
tiiro of V8-IVPC motor vehicles in Australia. The commencement of the final slaye pro- 

involviniz the expenditure of £6 million, has recently been announced. This stage 


tfTMmme. inVOIVIIlli tllv VAUVtmilW* s; • - 

i^voh'es the manufacture by Ford of Ford V8 engines, capable of powenng both large passenger 
cars and trucks up to 54on load capacity. 


general motors 

The General Motors Corporation of America has the controlling interest in General Motors- 
Holdens Ltd. The head office and principal manufacturing activities of the latter company arc 
located in Melbourne, but all body building is carried out at the company s plant in Adelaide. 

tn addition to its manufacturing plant in Melbourne and body-building establlshnient in South 
Australia, the company has a branch in each State other than Tasmania primarily concerned 
with the assembly and distribution of General Motors' vehicles of Australian and overseas origin. 

The company has produced the ‘Holden ’ car and utility, which are designed to suit Australian 
conditions. These vehicles are substantially of Australian design and content, and imported 
components are now restricted to those few which are not available from Australian sources. 
General Motors-Holdens Ltd. has developed its own manufacture of components to a considerable 
degree, and also buys extensively from other Australian manufacturers. 

G.M.-H. Ltd. produces all major castings for the “Holden * engine assembly, e.g., cylinder blocks, 
cylinder heads, exhaust manifolds. Engine forgings such as crankshafts and camshafts are pur- 
chased from other Australian manufacturers, but machining and other finishing operations are 
carried out by G.M.-H. Ltd. The components for gear box and differential assemblies are mainly 
produced by the company, but some of the parts for these assemblies are purchased elsewhere 
in Australia. The “Holden” body is wholly produced by G.M.-H. Ltd., as are most other pressed 
metal components such as fuel tanks, mufflers, rear-axle housing, etc. Springs, radiators, tyres, 
tubes, batteries, horns, etc., are obtained from Australian specialist manfacturers. Starter motors, 
generators, carburettors, speedometers and precision bearings are among the more important 
items imported. 

In addition to the “Holden”, the company markets the General Motors range of vehicles, from 
cars to medium-heavy trucks. It also markets “Vauxhair* cars and “Bedford” commercial 
vehicles which are imported from the United Kingdom. These vehicles are imported as “knocked 
down” units and assembled in Australia, using Australian-made components wherever practicable. 

The G.M.-H. body-building plant in Adelaide Is the largest in Australia. Panels for the “Holden” 
body are pressed there, as also arc other pressed components for* the “Holden”. The bodies of 
other vehicles marketed by the company, with the exception of utililies and cabins for trucks, 
are, in the main, assembled from imported panels, the supply of imoorted chassis (particularly 
for U.S.A. cars) being too small to justify panel manufacture. 

The company also makes refrigerators. Refrigerator press work is carried out bv the comoanv 
at its New South Wales branch. ’ ^ ^ 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 

The International Harvester Co. of Australia Pty. Ltd. is whollv owned bv the International 
Company Chicago, U.S.A. The head office of the Australian comoanv is in Melbourne 
and Its mam manufacturing plants are situated at Geelong and at Dandenong. Victoria. 

International Ha^ester Company has branches in each State {except Tasmania) which are 
primarily sales offices, but two of these branches are also engaged in assembly work. 

« producing in Australia a range of trucks from 10/15 
cwt. utilities up to models of five-tor« carrying capacity. It also imoorts “knocked down- 
heavier vehicles which are assembled in Australia, using a proportion of Australian madA 
components. The Australian-produced trucks are suhsiantialiv o? * Australian-made 

S'.! riysus bSfrdn'?,iL""K''r- ss 

.ypes-i„c.ud,„6 

.ddjub.,, N™ ‘’sojih wl.t, vSr'.S'' s’o°„?h '/S! 

Wheel^ tractors and powerinits'tsee Clwplll’l2"“Machlnenl^pl equipment, 

Elsewhere Included”). viiapter u. Machinery, Plant. Equipment. Apparatus, Not 

Assemblers 

Si SS?a?l ^.on, i„porb. eo„po„e„.s. 

arrive as a senes of sub-assemblies and 
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parts. Such items as engine, gear-box. rear axle. etc., arrive complete or nearly so. The body 
is also imported as a “knocked down*’ unit comprising panels and sub-assemblies, e.g., doors. 

Assembly consists of building up the chassis unit, i.e.. chassis frame, engine, gear box, etc., 
welding the body panels into a body shell, spray painting and trimming the body shell, and 
attaching the body to the chassis. Assemblers as referred to in this section are concerned 
primarily with chassis-assembly operations, but some also build bodies from imported panels. 
It is normal practice for most distributors to import vehicles as ‘ knocked down” units, and 
for them to carry out the necessary work. In recent years, however, imports of “built up” 
vehicles have been considerable as the unprecedented demand for motor vehicles has been 
beyond the capacity of Australian assemblers and body builders. Most assemblers build the 
chassis unit only, and the body is obtained from body builders. This is particularly the case 
with commercial vehicles, i.c.. trucks, utilities and vans. 

Australian assemblers of imported vehicles use varying quantities of Australian-made com- 
ponents. Some types of local components fit readily in with the assemblers’ requirements, 
others present technical o*r economic difficulties. Parts and accessories such as batteries, 
tyres, horns, springs, shock absorbers, etc., lend themselves readily to incorporation with 
imported chassis parts. There is a general trend by assemblers to use increasing quantities 
of Australian-made parts: the supply position, now improved, has been difficult and components 
which normally would have been obtained from local sources were often imported. 

There are more than 60 firms concerned with the assembly of motor-vehicle chassis (and in 
some instances, bodies) in Australia. These include the four manufacturers previously 
described and. in addition, several other overseas manufacturers of motor vehicles who have 
established assembly plants in Australia. Australian distributors of motor vehicles (as distinct 
from firms controlled by overseas interests) have also, in many instances, established assembly 
plants, and a considerable volume of assembly operations is carried out by such firms. Most 
of the overseas companies operate assembly plants in more than one State. Total assembly 
plants are distributed as follows: New South Wales. Id; Victoria, 18; Queensland, 11; South 
Australia. 12; Western Australia. 7; Tasmania. 3; total, 69. 

The following overseas manufacturers of motor vehicles have established assembly plants in 
Australia — 


NUFFIELD: Nuffield (Australia) Pty, Ltd. is owned and operated by the Nuffield organisation 
of the United Kingdom. It is concerned with the distribution of the wide Nufiield range of 
vehicles from “Morris” 8 h.p. cars to 5-ton commercial vehicles, and of “Wolseley”, “Riley” 
and “M.G.” cars. The Australian company has an assembly plant in New South Wales, where 
it assembles a considerable number of the “Morris” cars sold in Australia. Assembly includes 
the building of bodies from panels imported from the United Kingdom. The vehicles come 
from the factory in finished condition ready for shipment to Nuffield distributors and dealers. 
Though this plant commenced operations only in the latter half of 1950, it has rapidly reached 
peak production and plans to further extend its activities. (A merger between the Nuffield group 
and Austin in the United Kingdom has been recently announced.) 

ROOTES: Rootes Ltd. is a branch of Rootes Ltd. of the United Kingdom, and is responsible 
for the distribution throughout Australia of the range of vehicles produced by the I^otes 
group of companies. Vehicles distributed throughout Australia vary from light passenger vehicles 
to heavy commercial and passenger units. Chassis and body assembly (from imported panels) 
is carried out in Victoria. 


OTHER COMPANIES: Three other companies. Thornycroft (Auslralia) Pty. Ltd., Leyland Motors 
Ltd., Albion Motors (Overseas) Ltd., owned by the similarly named United Kingdorn companies 
are distributors of heavy commercial vehicles in Australia. The vehicles are assembled in Aus- 
tralia by the respective companies or their agents. Leyland Motors Ltd.. U.K., and Albion Motors 
Ltd., U.K. recently became associated by an interchange of shares. Leyland Motors U.K. na 
also bought about a 10 per cent, holding in Commonwealth Engineering Co. Lid., one ol in 
leading makers in Australia of bodies for public-transport buses. 


Body Builders 


This section of the Australian industry can be divided into two general groups: 
produced bodies (principally passenger-car types); and builders of special or order bodies. 

MASS-PRODUCED BODIES: In the first group are three of the 

vious heading of -Manufacturers”: Chrysler Australia Ltd.. Ford .Motor Company of Au tr i 
Pty. Ltd., and General Motors-Holdens Ltd. These three companies for a very mg 

proportion of bodies of the passenger-car type produced in Australia “ fmnorted pCels 

are pressed by the three companies, each also assembles vehicles solely P . 

In most instances, where the body is made from Australian pressings, the front end. i.e., engine 

bonnet, fenders and radiator grille, Is imported. 

r tv pan^ ^ 

or imported panels) and carry out spray painting and trimming, me noay 
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lo Ihc chassis^assembly works as a complete unit, 
turers operating body •building plants in Australia 
are — 


The two overseas motor- vehicle manufac- 
in addition lo those previously referred to» 


Austin: The Austin Motor Company (Australia) Ltd. is owned by the Austin Motor Company, 
Ltd England. The Australian company assembles bodies, including truck cabins, for certain models 
of the “Austin** range of vehicles. Saloon bodies built in Australia are assembled from panels im- 
ported from the United Kingdom, but the greater part of the panels for the open-type passenger 
car are pressed by the company. The company’s motor-body building establishment is located 
in Melbourne. Victoria. (A merger between Austin and the Nuffield group in the United King- 
dom has been recently announced.) 


Standard: The Standard Motor Company (Australia) Limited has established a factory at Fisher- 
men's Bend. Melbourne. The hrst phase of operations of this company is the assembling from 
imported panels of bodies for the “Standard” and “Triumph” passenger car and commercial 
vehicles. The company was formed by the Standard Motor Co. Ltd.. Coventry. England, and Stan- 
dard Cars Ltd. of Australia. The latter company is tJie Victorian and New South Wales 
distributor of “Standard” and “Triumph” vehicles. The formation of a new company, Standard 
Motor Products Ltd., with a nominal capital of £5 million, was recently announced, to even- 
tually make in Australia “Standard'* and '^Triumph” cars and “Ferguson” tractors. 


SPECIAL OR ORDER BODIES: A wide range of motor vehicle bodies, covering, in the main, com- 
mercial-type vehicles, including passenger buses, is made as special or order bodies. Activities in 
this beld are mainly centred in a number of smaller establishments, which either produce bodies 
to suit the special requirements of the purchasers, or make a standard-type body for which 
demand Is relatively small. In many instances goods-carrying vehicles are sold by the dis- 
tributor as a cabin and chassis unit and the buyer makes his own arrangements as regards the 
fitting of a particular body. It is estimated that about 85 firms are concerned with the building 
of bodies for motor vehicles, but in some instances are primarily devoted to repair work. The 
larger firms in this group are concerned with the production of passenger-car type vehicles, but 
the majority of firms (probably over 60) engage in commercial-body building. 


Motor- Vehicle and Motor Cycle Parts and Accessories 

In 1949-50 there were 133 establishments in Australia classified as mainly or wholly engaged in 
the manufacture of motor-vehicle and motor-cycle parts and accessories. Of these establishments, 
63 each employed up to 10 persons. 47 each empoyed 11 to 50 persons, 8 each employed 51 lo 
m? employed more than 100 persons. Of this latter group. 11 each employed 

0^1 persons and 4 each employcKi 301 to 1,000 persons: the group as a whole emoloved 

® persons employed by this industry. The ofRcial statistfeal 

il ? primarily those firms whose major activity is the manufacture of motor- 

there are many firms engaged in other activities who produce su^b- 
stantial quantities of motor-vehicle parts. suo- 

The four major manufacturers of motor vehicles (see also above)~Chrvs1er Anctraiia 
Ford Manufacturing Company of Australia Pty Ltd General i.J j .u' 

Harvester Co'^mpLy of Australia Pty Ltd.^SacS? 
shops or through subsidiary companies, or by sub-contract with automniiva work- 


PARTS AND ACCESSORIES INDUSTRY PROPER- Th^ . . 

rpSr.Sf“>' ■""■"-''''■-I' P»'“ y 

Forgings 

One other manufacturer is not so grouped. P*nion% for the automotive trade. 

Sfe.^r'-eTs of whom are mainly wholly 

"Hardy-Spicer” universal 

Shortly of mechanics” joints for American-type cars. ’ ^ company to be in production 

ct a large motor-s^arTs''Trga‘'Si^"® ^ "'®>”‘facturer of gears; the other a subsidiary 

.1^ .Kite 
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Springs 


LAMINATED: Four major manufacturers — all of whom make an extensive range of springs of 
all types. None of these companies is wholly or mainly engaged in motor-vehicle accessory 
manufacture, although one firm does manufacture axles, crown wheels and pinions, differenti^ 
gears, shackles and king pins, centre bolts, steering components, tools, trailer equipment and 
general forgings for the automotive trade. 


COIL AND OTHER TYPES: About 40 manufacturers. (See “Wireworking”, Chapter 12.) 


Castings 


PISTONS: Three manufacturers of aluminium-alloy pistons; one also makes cast-iron pistons 
(another subsidiary of the holding company referred to previously) and other automotive parts* 
the other two firms make pistons as a major activity. One other company makes cast-iron pistons 
and also makes pump parts and clutch plates. 

PISTON RINGS: Five manufacturers, including the three piston manufacturers above. Two 
make piston rings and cylinder liners as the major activity. 


Melal Stampings and Pressings 

WHEELS, BUMPER BARS. CLUTCH AND BRAKE PEDALS. PETROL TANKS. TANK HUB 
AND RADIATOR CAPS, OIL RETAINERS, DOOR HINGES, GENERAL PRESSINGS AND 
STAMPINGS: About 20 companies produce metal stampings and pressings for the automotive 
trade — some as a specialist activity— the majority produce automotive pressings and stampings in 
association with other similar items for general industry. One large company, associated with 
a U.K. organisation, makes wheels, bumper bars, clutch and brake pedals and general pressings 
as a specialist activity. Three other manufacturers, including the Ford Manufacturing (fompany, 
make automotive wheels— one of these companies is a major manufacturer of agricultural- 
machinery parts. 


Machined and Repelilion Parts and Accessories 

KING PINS. SHACKLE BOLTS: Four major manufacturers, three of whom are mainly engaged 
in motor-vehicle parts manufacture (two make a range of parts, one also makes gears), and a 
major manufacturer of springs who is not classified as a motor- vehicle parts manufacturer. 

FUEL AND OIL PUMP PARTS: Five manufacturers, all of whom are wholly engaged in manu- 
facture of automotive parts. 

NUTS. BOLTS. WASHERS. AND NUMEROUS OTHER ITEMS: Several manufacturers of small 
repetition parts for the automotive trade. 


Miscellaneous Processed Parts 


RADIATORS: Two major manufacturers— one manufacturing as a major activity, the other com- 
pany also manufacturing refrigeration coils, evaporators and condensers. 

OIL FILTERS: Four manufacturers— one producing as a major activity; one also produces fuel 
and oil flexible lines and hand tools; one also produces maintenance chemical products; the fourth 
company is a major manufacturer of lubrication equipment. 

MOTOR HORNS: One manufacturer, also making tyre gauges and pneumatic accessories. 

SPARK PLUGS: Six manufacturers, five of whom make spark plugs as a major activity; the 
other makes a wide range of products, including tape and wire recorders, gas hot-water systems, 
film projectors. 

IGNITION PARTS, ARMATURES AND PARTS, CARBON BRUSHES. IGNITION 
SWITCHES, DISTRIBUTOR PARTS. RELAYS. WINDSCREEN WIPERS, GENERAL ELEC- 
TRICAL PARTS, GENERATOR PARTS: One major manufacturer makes an extensive range 
mainly for the automotive field. One company makes a limited number of items m associauo 
with other automotive parts. One company makes windscreen wipers and also makes cigare 
lighters. One company, a subsidiary of General Motors-Holdens Ltd., makes electrical equipm 
for vehicles marketed by G.M.-H. Ltd. Two companies not classified as motor-vehicle parts manu- 
facturers make certain electrical components. 

GASKETS: Three major manufacturers make a comprehensive range of gaskets as a major activity. 


PARTS AND ACCESSORIES FROM OTHER INDUSTRIES: The following are some of the 
products made by other manufacturers of automotive parts and equipment, the manufacture 
which forms only a part of their industrial activities— 


Rubber Components: TYRES. TIE-ROD ENDS. ENGINE MOUNTINGS. SHOCK-AB^^ 
PARTS. MOULDED HOSES, SPRING SHACKLES, PEDAL PADS. VULCANISING UUirns. 
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AND OTHER RUBBER SUNDRIES. Several companies make a range of small rubber com* 
ponents for the automotive industry, but are not statistically grouped under this category. For 
detailed treatment see Chapter 6. “Rubber Products '. 

PUslIc Components: DOOR HANDLES, ASH TRAYS. AND SMALL ACCESSORY ITEMS. See 
Chapter 7. “Plastics Products'*. 

Glassware: WINDSCREENS. SIDE SCREENS. One major manufacturer of toughened and lami- 
nated types, at two establishments, and one smaller manufacturer, making the laminated type. 
For detailed treatment see Chapter 2, “Products of Crude and Treated Non-mclallic Minerals'*. 


Mechanical Repairers 


This section of the industry is widely established throughout Australia and comprises about 
4.650 establishments. There is a small number of large workshops, mainly in the capital cities, 
which are equipped to carry out major mechanical overhauls. The motor- vehicle distributors, and 
most of the wholesalers of replacement parts, have established workshops in the capital cities 
and some of the larger country towns. There is some specialisation in particular aspects of 
mechanical repair work, e g., electrical, brakes, radiator, etc. The bulk of this section of the 
industry is, however, located in the small workshops that are usually part of garages and 
Riling stations. 


Body Repairers 


It IS estimated that about 370 establishments are concerned with body-repair work. Most of 
these establishments are small and carry out a variety of work including welding, panel beating 
ducoing and trimming. In some instances repair work is carried out as a minor activity of 
Doay building, and in other instances repair work predominates with the building of an occa- 
sional special body. ® 


MOTOR CYCLES 




SIDE-CAR CHASSIS AND BODY MANUFACTURE AND HEPirn. Tk .• 

out mainJy by three companies. The principal man^ac^er is a »?ciaT£t tk® 

as well as body; a foundry is operated, ind all component other 

is a Secialist. the other alL^lkes^r^Ms Tnd 

carried out mamly by side-car makers and by motorMiyclTrepair “ 


BICYCLES AND PARTS 
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the remaining company manufactures a range of sporting goods. — Numerous traders and 
small workshops purchase the necessary components, either imported or locally manufactured 
and assemble. ' 


BICYCLE PARTS MANUFACTURE: Precision tubing for the manufacture of bicycle frames is 
produced exclusively by an associate company of the B.H.P. group. British Tube Mills (Aust) 
Ltd,: the company also has capacity to produce head fittings, bottom bracket fittings, chain* 
wheeh cranks and wheel rims. — Bicycle saddles were made by three companies specialising 
mainly in their manufacture. Remote controls (of the Bowden type) were made by one com- 
pany. which also supplied cable and outside casings to other firms for assembly; controls made 
by this firm were supplied for use on bicycles, motor-cycles, tractors, lawnmowers and air- 
craft. — Bicycle spokes are made by two firms (see “Wir€working’\ Chapter 12, for details). 
(The manufacture of bicycle parts in Australia declined considerably and rapidly when imported 
parts became plentiful in the late post-war period.) 

BICYCLE REPAIR: Repairs to bicycles are carried out mostly by those retail traders, con- 
ducting bicycle shops, who have been trained in bicycle building; most large shopping centres 
throughout Australia have such a shop, often several. Few of such shops make parts, and would 
not be recorded statistically as cycle-making establishments unless circumstances qualify the 
establishment as a factory establishment for statistical purposes (see Appendix IV). 


HORSE-DRAWN VEHICLES 

In 1949-50 there were 128 establishments wholly or mainly engaged in the manufacture and/or 
repair of horse-drawn vehicles, as compared with 131 establishments in 1948-49. Of these 131 
establishments. 127 each employed ten persons or less, and collectively employed 417 persons out 
of the industry total of 478 persons; of the four remaining establishments, three collectively 
employed 36 persons, and one employed 25 persons. The principal manufacturer produces 
pneumatic-tyred bakers’ deliveries, milk floats and lorries (for which demand is greatest), trot- 
ting vehicles, gigs to order, and does a certain amount of motor-body building under contract. 
The industry is characterised by a large number of small firms, which carry on some other 
activity generally associated with coach-building. Quite a number of the smaller builders and/ 
or repairers are located In country centres. In recent years, with supply considerably in excess 
of demand, the industry has tended to move away from the city centres to rural areas and 
provincial centres where there is still a small demand for certain types of vehicles. (FARRIERS, 
mainly specialists as one-man businesses, are scattered throughout the metropolitan areas of 
capital cities to serve, principally, food purveyors, using horse-drawn transport, and to shoe 
racehorses and riding hacks. In country areas, farriery is usually associated with blacksmithing.) 


RAILWAYS, LOCOMOTIVES, RAILWAY ROLLING STOCK, TRAMOARS 

There were 141 establishments wholly or mainly engaged in manufacture and/or repair of 
railway or tramway equipment in 1949-50. In 1948-49, there were 137 establishments, 128 of 
which were government (including municipal) owned, and 9 were non-government. Of these 
137 establishments, 28 each employed up to 10 persons, 15 each from 11 to 20 persons, 32 each 
from 21 to 50 persons, 21 each from 51 to 100 persons, and 41 each more than 100 persons. 
The latter 41 establishments collectively employed 37,063 persons out of the industry total of 
40,012 persons; 4 of the 41 establishments were non-government establishments, and collec- 
tively employed 1,791 persons. 


PERMANENT WAY. WORKS. ETC.: Railway and tramway authorities usually construct perma- 
nent way and other works themselves; however, large projects are sometimes let to private 
contractors, although plate laying is always carried out by the authorities. 


LOCOMOTIVES 

Steam Locomotives of both passenger and freight types are made by the railway administra- 
tions of the various States in their own workshops and by some large private companies, a» 
of which operate extensive engineering workshops. Of these, Clyde Industries Limited, 
ville, N.S.W., also constructs various types of rolling stock and tramcars, and ®*so carries out 
bridge construction and similar types of structural work, general . j 

description including production machining and fabricating of casUn^ ^builds 

manufacture of storage batteries. - Walkers Ltd., Maryborough and ^ackay Qld builds 
ships, bridges and similar structural work and manufactures a wide range , ,‘*j -nj 

including diesel engines, sugar mills, mining and general does steel, “^^"^td^ 
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and does general engineering of all types as well as iron and brass founding 

copper snfithing and forging. — Evans Deakin & Co. Ltd. of Brisbane. Qld., carries out 

locomotive repairs for the Queensland Railways^ and builds goods wagons. 


The Bundaberg Foundry Co. Ltd.. Bundaberg. Qld., makes narrow-gaugo locomotives for the 
sugar industry, under licence from an English company. II also carries out foundry work, 
general engineering, rolling stock repairs and makes sugar and mining machinery. * Perry 
Engineering Co. Lid.. Mile End, S.A. (see also above) has recently made narrow-gauge locomo- 
tives for the sugar Industry. 


Other heavy engineering shops have in the past made locomotives, but are not at present 
so engaged. If the activity were to become attractive to them, they could probably resume it 
at fairly short notice. 


Diesel and Dieeel-eleciric Locomotives: An agreement between Clyde Industries Limited and the 
General Motors Corporation of America enables the former to make a well-known American 
type of diesel-electric locomotive under licence from the latter, some components, including 
motors and electrical gear, being supplied from the United States. — The South Australian 
Railways is also building this type of locomotive, using imported power units. Dicsol- 
electric locomotive underframes are made at several establishments Including a Common- 
wealth Government ordnance factory. (Locomotives made by each of the two manufacturers 
are already in service.) 


Diesel and Diesel-electric Railcars, which have gained considerable importance in the Aus- 
tralian Railway systems, are made by railway workshops. The bodies for some of these have 
been made by Martin ^ King Limited, Malvern, Vic., a manufacturer of standard and custom 
bodies for passenger and commercial motor vehicles. — The Commonwealth Engineering Co. 
Ltd., which has works at Sydney and Brisbane, is making rail cars for Queensland lines. 


Electric Suburban Pamnger Coaches and freight locomotives are built in Australia, although 
some electrical gear is imported. (The N.S.W. Railways make traction motors for their own 

use. The Australian General Electric Pty. Ltd., Sydney, N.S.W., makes traction motors. 

The English Electric Co. Ltd. is expediting plans to make some items of diesel and diesel- 
electric traction equipment at its works at Brisbane, Qld.) 


RAILWAY ROLLING STOCK 

PaMns«r V«hiclM are made by railway authorities in their own workshops, and by several 
pyate firms. Commonwealth Engineering Co. Ltd., Sydney and Brisbane, is a large manu- 
heturer of passenger and freight vehicles and tramcars, and is the largest rnanufaTlurer 

Australia. It also assembles imported Leyland chassis. — Clyde Indus- 
tnes Ltd. make passe^er and freight rolling stock and locomotives, and are large^ construe* 
Uonal engineers. - Tulloch Ltd make all types of rolling stock, mine cars and fkips Seta 
tiles and buil^g components, shovels and garden tools. — Ritchie Bros, are almost’ excln- 

passenger and freight rolling stock for the New South Wales railways 
(These three firms are all located in the Sydney area.) — Marlin & Kini? Ltd NTpihnnrna' 

?ood J tra^ks^;^^ dieseUlectric rS'carsand^iJS’ble'r^^^^^^^^^^^ 


pSSsr £,S-,=S SH Tf “r 

make earth moving equipment, mobile cranes, boilem, pressure vcsfels^ smye. ^nd’ 
general engineering and shipbuilding; in Newcastle A GoSnan^ A rS l td ^ 
mining and other machinery, boilers, gears, bridge and other structural ^.*5° 

products, and Morison & Bearby Ltd., makine cman^ and general engineering 

and other machinery, structural and general eng^eers — ^’'’’Pfessors, 

Engineering Co. Ltd., Evans Deakin & Co Ltd r^an^ac-t«r« Commonwealth 

Australia, Tomlinson Steel Pty. Ltd., of Perth have made nJ^fd wagons. — In Western 

system; Hume Steel Ltd., also'^ofPekhlhavTmargccds^^^^^^ State's railway 

as well as assembling tru^s from imported conn>onenu " frames and bogies, 

several of the rolling stock conslrucling^n^ as activity is shared^ by 

ta.oked.d„w„» condMon. M„,i„ I King L.d, hdrKj,°ijrSoS„"e"| 

TRAMCARS AND TROLLEY BUSES 

cS‘^S*aVd"S^d Vd State operating 
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AIRCRAPT, PARTS, ACCESSORIES 


In 19-i9«50 there were 49 establishments and in 1948-49 45 establishments wholly or mainlv 
engaged in construction and maintenance of aircraft and/or manufacture of parts and accessories 
Of the 45 establishments, 14 each employed up to 10 persons, 2 each from 11 to 20 persons 
6 each from 21 to 50 persons, 6 each from 51 to 100 persons, and 17 each more than 100 persons' 
the latter 17 establishments collectively employed 10,036 persons out of the industry total of 
10,799 persons. 


AIRCRAFT AND ENGINES 

Complete aircraft are made in Australia by one company only — Commonwealth Aircraft Cor- 
poration Pty. Ltd. Both jet-engined and piston-engined aircraft are made. This company is 
owned by a group of leading Australian industrial organisations, i.e., steel, silver-lead mining, 
chemical and shipping industries, together with a United Kingdom Company (Rolls-Royce Lta| 
one of the world's leaders in aircraft engines, and in high-quality motor-car manufacture). 

One other company — the de Havilland Aircraft Pty. Ltd., a subsidiary of de Havilland Aircraft Co. 
Ltd., a leading United Kingdom manufacturer — is engaged in the production of aircraft frames for 
jet-engined fighter aircraft, the engines for which are made in Australia, and frames for piston- 
engined light passenger-transport planes, the engines for which are imported. The company is 
the only manufacturer of propellers in Australia and in addition to its own activities in that 
held it also operates a Commonwealth Government owned annexe for propeller manufacture and 
repair. 

Commonwealth Government Aircraft Factories, through the Division of Aircraft Production, 
Department of Defence Production, produce aircraft frames for bomber aircraft, engines for 
which are also made in Australia. 

Both reciprocating and jet engines are made (utilising a percentage of imported components) 
by C.A.C. Pty. Ltd., which operates two factories, one for complete aircraft at Fishermen’s 
Bend, Vic., on its own behalf, and the other for engines, at Lidcombe, N.S.W., on behalf of the 
Commonwealth Government. 


AIRCRAFT PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 


Aircraft parts and accessories are made chiefly by about SO establishments, including the three 
main aircraft-manufacturing factories, which make parts and accessories both as initial equip- 
ment and as replacement parts for their own aircraft. The remainder either make certam 
simple components as replacement parts for civil aircraft of British or American manufacture, 
or are sub-contractors to major aircraft-manufacturing establishments for the production of 
components and/or assemblies as initial equipment and as replacement parts for defence ai^ 
craft. Of these latter companies, few specialise in the manufacture of aircraft parts and 
accessories such as aero-dynamic equipment, sparkplugs, airframes, and special componen^, 
while the remainder associate such manufacture with other activities such as motor-vehicle 
parts and accessory manufacture, rubber components, general precision and repetition engineering, 
etc. 


In recent years, branches of overseas aircraft component manufacturing organisations been 

established in Australia. These establishments have either begun manufacture, or wiU 
facture in the near future, aircraft components in Australia. Amongst these firms ar® S. 
and Sons (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., manufacturers of aircraft instruments; Lucas-Rolax (Aust.) ifiy. 
manufacturers of starters for turbine jet engines; Dunlop Rubber Australia Ltd., who nave 
established an engineering branch, make electrical, hydraulic and pneumatic 
craft; Chrysler Australia Ltd., who have established an aircraft division to fabricate snee 
metal work for “Canberra” jet bombers and other aircraft; the Bristol Aeroplane Company o 
Australia* and Bendix-Tecnico Pty. Ltd., making aircraft accessories, particularly electrical. 


MAINTENANCE 

The maintenance of defence aircraft is chiefly carried out by the aircraft 

Force personnel at various operational stations throughout the Commonwealth. The ^amten 

of Iwil aircraft is carried out by the De Havilland Aircraft Pty. Ltd.; in the work hops of he 

Safor Australian airlines— Trans-Australia Airlines (Commonwealth Ltd 

Australian National Airways Ltd. (associated with shipping companies), . "‘F* Z _ 

SrnirTwo rE^oUr^ifetTn'e' -trt^t?;^fa.|^uth 
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marine engineering. The employment-size groups and total employment of these establishments 
in 194&-49 were as follows — 


ESTABLISHMENT UplolO 11-20 21-50 51-100 Over 100 Total tor 

SIZE: Persons Persons Persons Persons Person^ Aclivily 

Est. Pers. Est Pers. Est. Pers. Est. Pors. Est Pc*f.«. Est, Pvrs. 

Government 1 9 ^ ^ ^ 3 207 6 4,605 10 4,821 

Other Uncludmg municipal) 113 477 37 270 26 035 IS 1.071 2 0 8,690 191 11,343 

Totals 114 486 17 270 26 S3S IH 1.278 2C 13.295 201 16,164 


This statement of structure of the industries and activities of this group is sot out in the 
following sequence — 

Shipbuilding (including Fitting-Out) and Ship-Engine Buildings 

Introduction^ including comment on manufacture of boilers, enginoroom 
auxiliary plant and deck-plant 

Combined Building of Ships and Ship Engines — 

Non-government Owned 
Government Owned, but Leased 
Government Owned and Operated 

Shipbuilding (but not Engines^^ 

Non-government Owned 
Government Owned and Operated 

Ship-Engine Building (but not Shipbuilding) — 

Government Owned and Operated 
Government Owned, but Leased 

Additional Capacity for Building of Ships and Ship Engines— 

Shipbuilding 
Ship-Engine Building 

Dry Docking, Slipping, Repair of Ships. Lifting Facilities 
Smallcraft and Boat Building and Repair 


SHIPBUILDING (INCLUDING FITTING-OUT) AND SHIP ENGINE BUILDING 

SwASetuUdTng*!'"' practically all the regular capacity in Australia for shipbuilding and 

Two of this Chapter for details ) ^ i^nported-see Part 

Three of the nine organisations build ships, but do not build ship engines. 

One of the nine organisations builds ship engines, but does not build ships. 

mto ship-engine buUding or shipbuilding (partlculariy of smaU s“iS‘?r'"toth 

and^ope?lt?on'^!‘®hipyar'dl Sd Govern- 

provided below concerning the structure of the industry ® works is shown in the detail 

IS launched. Usually the wharf for fiS firtmT“is^at or ‘hi 

P-y Of Babcock WUcoxU^'S. 

* water-tube boUers installed 
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and being installed in steam-driven merchant ships built in Australia; all of the boiler 
made in Australia other than the staggered headers, boiler-drum ends, superheater boxes unA 
muci-drum boxes, which are imported from the parent company. John Thompson Combusliftn 
a subsidiary company of John Thompson Ltd., U.K., made six boilers of Australian Shiobuildino 
Board design (sometimes called the -Mac'’ boiler) for one class (“D*') of cargo ships in Au^ 
tralia. Cockatoo Docks is principally concerned (as far as ship boilers are concerned) with 
boilers for naval ships and (with the aid of sub-contractors) built all the boilers ('‘Yarrow” tvoel 
except twelve for all the naval vessels built in Australia during the 1939-45 War; it also built 
two “Babcock Wilcox” and fourteen “A.S.B.” water-tube boilers, for merchant ships The 
N.S.W. State Dockyard has made a few small water-tube boilers, and is importing water-tube 
boilers for dredges now being made. Scotch boilers are made by a few of the shipbuilders 
and by a few boilermakers associated with ship-repair work, and are also imported. Condensers 
are made by shipbuilders, some boilermakers, and by a few general-engineering companies 
Ship propellers are mainly made by Cockatoo Docks and Mort*s Dock, and propeller shafts mainly 
by Australian Iron &: Steel Ltd., but other foundries and forges have made propellers and shafts. 
Engine-room auxiliary plant for merchant and naval ships is principally made in Australia by 
about four companies, one of which, associated with leading U.K. manufacturers of steam- 
raising auxiliary plant for ships, power-houses, etc., has become prominent — Ferrier, Dickinson kc 
Weir-Drysdale Ltd., owned by Federated British Engineers (N.S.W.) Ltd.; this company has 
begun making electric-driven deck plant, which is usually imported. Steam-driven winches 
for cargo-handling are made in Australia, and various items of equipment generally, including 
engine-telegraph equipment. Subcontracting of various fitting-out activities, such as electrical 
wiring, furnishings, making of ship's boats, etc., is a common practice, but some shipyards are 
equipped for such specialist work, including cabin woodwork and furnishings. 


Shipbuilding in Australia since 1939 (when a renascence occurred after about fifteen years' 
dormancy) has been directed to coastal cargo ships, naval ships to destroyer size, and to tugs, 
dredges, powered lighters and similar small ships. Only one passenger ship (37 passengers, 
but with considerable cargo space, including refrigerated) has been built in recent years and 
for many years. The Australian shipbuilding and ship-engine industry, to maintain its status, 
depends almost entirely upon a continuing and adequate merchant and naval shipbuilding 
programme by the Commonwealth Government. The authorities administering the Common- 
wealth Government's programme of shipbuilding are the Department of Shipping and Transport 
(of which the Australian Shipbuilding Board and Australian Shipping Board are parts) and the 
Department of the Navy (of which the Naval Board is a part). ( See Part Two of this Chapter for 
details.) 


The classes of ships built or being built to order of the Australian Shipbuilding Board are, in 
order of deadweight-tonnage size ~ 


A. S.B. lO.OOO-d.w.ton bulk-carrier class (in two types — steamship and motor). 

B. H.P. 10,000-d.w.ton orc-carricr Cin one type — steam -turbine^thU type being known as the '*Whyalla” cla»). 

<ln order to qualify for the Commonwealth Government help in equalising shipbuilding costs in Australia 
with overseas costs, these four ore-carriers have been ordered by The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. through the Australian 
Shipbuilding Board, which placed the building order with Tne B.H.P. Whyalla Shipyard; on completion 
of each ship The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. will buy it from the Commonwealth,) 

8.500-d.w. ton “A” class (in one type— steam -reciprocating, with exhaust turbine— for general cargo). 

7.000 to $.000*d.w.ton *'B'* class (in three typos — motor-collier of 7,000 tons; motor, of about 6.400 ton^ lor 
general cargo; and steam-reciprocating, with exhaust turbine, of about 6,400 tons, for general cargo;. 

A.S.B. 4.750 -d.w. ton collier (in one type — steam-reciprocating;. 

3,030-d.w.ton “U/S” class (in one type — motor!. 

3.000-d.w-lon “D/A” class (in one type — motor — for general cargo, with intended variations such as cattle 
docks). 

2.075 to 2,475-d-w.ton "D” class (in two types — steam- reciprocating, of 2,975 tons, for general cargo; motor, 
of 2.475 tons, for passengers and cargo). 

2.i00-d.w.ton collier (in one type — motor, this type being called the “M/M” class). 

633-d. w. ton “E” class (in one typo— motor— for general cargo). 


The classes of ships built by The Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd. on its own order for its own 
use are as follows (see also B.H.P. lO.OOO-d.w.ton ore-carrier, above)— 

12.500-d.w.ton orc-carrier (in one type— steam-turbine— this type being known as the “Yampi” class). 

C,030-d.w.ton orc-carrier (in one type — stcam-reciprocating — this type being known as the 'Chieftain class). 

(All of the above merchant ships are described in further detail in Part Two of this Chapter.) 

All naval ships built in Australia arc to the specifications and order of the Naval 
of naval ships built in Australia since the beginning of the 1939*45 --g 

classes, frigate of one class, sloop of one class, corvette (now called fleet i| 

class, boom-defence ship of one class, and various tugs (and also a wide variety 
including ocean-going). The tonnage of all naval ships included below is stated as standard 

placement”. 


Combined Building of Ships and Ship Engines 

NON-GOVERNMENT OWNED: 

The Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd., Newcastle. N S ^ ’ WhyaUa^ S.A., 

ducer of iron, steel, steel shapes and steel Products, and it operates as an t^^^ Chapter 

part of such activity the largest non-government coastal shipping line t 

9 for details of the company, and see also below for ® tII B H P shipyard at 

subsidiary company of The B.H.P. Co. Ltd as ® budder feet. 

Whyalla is the largest building yard m Australia, and has five building oerins j j 

maximum 22,500 d.w. tons. (The company has no dock or slip for snip repair 
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The first ship buiJl at the Whyalla yard was launched in 1941. Ships completed (by May. 19a2) 
total 21. Ihe lar^jcst of which arc three of the 12.500-d.w.lon “Yampr class oie-carner (steam- 
turbine); the fourth ship of this class was launched in April, 1952. and is now being filled. The 
other ships completed arc four 650- to 790-s.d.ton corvettes (sleam-reciprocaling). five 8,o00-d.vv. 
ton ‘‘A*‘ class general-cargo ships (sleam-reciprocating), four 6.400-d.w.lon ‘'B** class eeneral-cargn 
ships (steam-reciprocating), two 8,030-d.w.ton “Chieftain’* class ore-carriers (steam-rociprcjcalmg), 
and three 2.y75-d.w.lon “D** class general-cargo ships (stcarn-reciprocating). The yard is building 
currently, two of the four 10,000-d.w.ton ore-carriers (sleam-lurbinc) of B.H.P. design, to he built 
at the yard for the company's own use; and two 4,760-d.w.ton colJiers (steam-reciprocating). The 
yard has yet to lay down two 10,QQ0-d.w.lon ore-carriers (steam-turbine) of its own design; and 
four 10,000-dAv.(on bulk-carriers of Australian Shipbuilding Board design (tlireo of tho»o ships 
will bo steamships and the other a motorship). 


The B.H.P. group has built, since 1939, four 2.65()-h.p. triple-expansion engines (by A.l. A: S. Lid.) 
for four ‘A*’ class general-cargo ships, two 2.8(H)-h.p. quadruple-expansion engines (by The B.H.P., 
Newcastle) for its own two “Chieftain” class ore-carriers, and three 5,500-h.p. sets of turbines (by 
The B.H.P., Newcastle) for three of the four ships of its own **Yampl” class — the set of turbines 
for the first ship launched was imported. (See also Part Two of this Chapter concerning 
turbine manufacture in Australia.) The B.H.P. groups facilities used for manufacture of .-^hip 
engines were at the steel works, foundries and forge shops of Commonwealth Steel Co, Ltd., 
Newcastle, the foundries and engineering shops at Tlie B.H.P. Newcastle works and A.l. &i S. 
Port Kembla works, and the recently-completed gear-cutting and turbine-blading shops at The 
B.H.P. Whyalla works. (When the ship-engine works now being planned for Whyalla is 
completed, engine-building activities of The B.H.P. Co. Lid. will be centered there, the forgings 
and casting of large size, and some other requirements (according to convenience) being provided 
by other units of The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. and the B-H.P. group generally. The company does not 
make steam-raising equipment.) — Each of the two 4.750-lon colliers will have 'a 1,850-h-p. 
self-ojling double-compound engine; both engines are already built, one at Stale Dockvard, 
N.S-W., the other at Cockatoo Dockyard. Of the four sets of turbines required for the four 
B.H.P. I0,000*ion ore-carriers, one set of complete geared turbines and two further sets of 
gears are to be made by The B.H.P, Co. Lid., and one set of completed geared turbines and two 
sets of ungeared turbines will be imported. If the Australian Shipbuilding Board decides to 
P'yf u steamships of its 10.(H)0-ton bulk-carrier class (all three to be 

built by The B.H.P. Co. Ltd,), It is likely that the first set of turbines, complete with Gears will 
be imported, and ,t is not unlikely that The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. would build the other two sets 
of turbines and gears; the fourth bulk-carrier to be built bv The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. will be a 

metor-slup and will have a “Doxford" 3,500-h.p. oil-engine to be built bv The Commonwealth 
Marine Lngine Works. 


^ C®. Lff Sydney. N.S.W.. shipbuilder, ship docker, ship repairer, 

marine and general engineer, is mainly concerned with ship repair and re-fitting, etc. (for which 
It is one of the largest companies in Australia), general engineering and fabricated steel-Dioe 

fighting, for Melbourne tug-owners- a crab hoDner Hr^ri..f r ^ salvage work and fire 

hopper capacity for the Maritime Servicis Boa?d.^N S W^-‘’a d?ed"e 'or25o'to1,*‘"h ’ 300.tons 
[with an imported diesel-engine of 350-b h p ) for the W A State 250-tons hopper capacity 

hopper-barge, and pontoons and lighters. ® Government; a GSO-ton capacity 

Jn^ref^o^r Tn%^irrin"theTour'?r1g^^^^^^ bufubv^h'^ P 'nple-expansion 

triple-expansion engines for use in pairs f In he^fourteeT?^ '-OOO-h P- 
St aT trmle-expansion^ engines fof two 8!5^?v 

built at other yards. The company is at oresont buildinir » ^ class general-cargo ships 

Melbourne turownm and two^ t^^^^^ h P 

rfki^'S' Maritime Services Board hopp^r^dredge' bein^ hi?ift^Kf"fi'"" each of 

"S.V'*',*® the tug and dredge are being built bv tL comn-,nv ‘v' Steam- 

ton “B; class ships being built bv the company will be two 6«0.d.w, 

oil-engme of Commonwealth Marine Engine’^Works manufacture^ ^ “ 2.300.h.p, "Doxford" 

r,il.vav. 


programme of 

thte?S® company built three 1 «5-s d 

tee &3-ft. naval tugs (each fitted with 
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period Ihe company built five 633-d.\v.ton “E" class general-cargo ships (motor). Currentlv iv, 
company is fitting an ocean-going sterntrailing-suction hopper-dredge it launched in late iom 
and has an order to build one 773-s.d. ton naval boom-working ship, including engine. 

During the war the company made eight 2.750-h-p. triple-expansion engines for use in nairc 
frigates, three of which it built itself: and thirty-two 900-h.p. to 1,000-h.p, triple-exoancW 
engines for use in pairs in corvettes, seven of which it built itself. A considerable quanUtv 
auxiliarv eauioment fnr «nrh naval «>>inc i.rae ^ic/> After the war the company built five 

*" and it 

0 -- — pairs in 

N <; w • 1 , ■ r .V U U State Dockyard 

N.b.W.. two of the engines have been completed. The company is to make one 850-h.p. trinle^ 

expansion engine for a naval boom-defence ship to be built by it. Four 300-h.p. triple-exDansion 
engines for the suction-dredge currently being fitted are being made at the N.S.W. State Dock- 
yard. 


GOVERNMENT OWNED. BUT LEASED: 

Cockatoo Island Dockyard. Sydney, N.S.W., is owned by the Commonwealth of Australia and has 
been leased since 1933 to Cockatoo Docks & Engineering Co. Ply. Lli In 1947 the company 
became a subsidiary company of Vickers-Armstrong Ltd., U.K., and in 1948 of Vickers Ltd UIL 
parent company of Vickers-Armstrong Ltd. The dockyard had its origin in 1858 as a State dock- 
yard. (Part of the island, which is in Sydney Harbour, was a penal establishment from prior to 
the dockyard being established until early this century.) When the Royal Australian Navy 
was established, in 1913. the Commonwealth of Australia took over the dockyard (and the Island) 
from the State. During the 1914-18 War and for a few years afterwards the dockyard built 
several ships and their engines, including two light cruisers, three torpedo-boat destroyers, a 
seaplane carrier, two cargo ships of 5,600 and 6,200-d.w.tons, four lightships, one naval collier of 
about 6.800-d.w.tons, one naval coal-storage vessel of about 5,250-d.w.tons, three passenger-carry- 
ing lighthouse ships of 1.000-1.400 tons gross, two bucket dredgers, one passenger ferry, and two 
twin-screw refrigerated ships of about 12.000-d.w.tons. the largest ships built in Australia to 
that time: the four 3.500-h.p. quadruple-expansion engines built by Cockatoo for those two 
twin-screw ships are the largest reciprocating steam-engines ever built in Australia. In the 
period 1933-39 the Dockyard built two 1.060-s.d.ton sloops and one 530-ton boom-defence ship 
for the Royal Australian Navy, one patrol ship for the Commonwealth Government, three 
steam-driven and two diesel-driven tugs, several large barges and various smallcraft. The 
establishment since 1913 has been and remains primarily concerned with naval work when such 
is available. However, the dockyard other than in war years has been notably engaged in 
merchant-marine work and general engineering; at present it is mainly concerned with naval 
work on the building side, but is considerably engag^ in docking and repair work for merchant 
ships, and its general-engineering activities include some of the engineering products of Vickers- 
Armstrong Ltd., for which the company is a licensed manufacturer. The company is also the 
only licensed manufacturer in Australia of the Kort nozzle (a device to concentrate the pro- 
peller thrust of vessels such as tugs). The dockyard has four building berths, 548 feet, 475 feet, 
335 feet, 318 feet, maximum 12,500 d.w. tons. (As part of the dockyard the company operates 
two graving docks and a floating crane — the crane can lift ISO tons and is the largest floating 
crane in Australia. Also, a Naval Board floating dock is on loan to the docl^^ard.) 


During the 1939-45 War and early post-war years the dockyard built three 2,116-s.d.ton *Tribar 
class destroyers (steam-turbine), two 1.092-s.d.ton sloops (steam-turbine), two 1,445-s.d.ton frigates 
(steam-reciprocating), eight 650- to 790-s.d.ton cort'ettes (steam-reciprocating), three 773-s.d.ton 
boom-defence ships (steam-reciprocating), and two 8,500-d.w.ton “A** class general-cargo ships 
(steam-reciprocating). Considerable wartime repairs and alterations to naval and merchant shi]3S 
and conversions to and from war service (including full conversion of H.M.Ss. *^Queen Mary , 
“Aquitania” and '‘Mauretania”, and completion of conversion of R.M.S. "Queen Elizabeth”, for 
war service as troop carriers), were also carried out. Since the war the dockyard has completed 
a 2,436-s.d.ton "Battle” class fleet-destroyer (steam-turbine) and two 233-ton tugs (steam- 
reciprocating), each tug having a Kort nozzle. The dockyard recently launched and is now 
fitting a 2,610-S-d.ton "Daring” class fleet-destroyer (steam-turbine), and is building another 
ship of the same class. The company has orders for two frigates (steam-turbine) of a fast anti- 
submarine class, and also has to convert two "Queensborough” class destroyers to fast anti- 
submarine frigates. 


During the war the dockyard built six 22,000-h.p. sets of turbines for the three 
destroyers built by it; four 1,100-h.p. sets of turbines for two sloops built by it; four 2.750-n.p. 
triple-expansion engines for use in pairs in frigates, both of which were built at the dockyard, 
sixteen 900-h.p- to 1.000-h.p. triple-expansion engines for use in pairs in corvettes, all eight oi 
which were built at the dockyard; three 850-h.p. triple-expansion engines for three boom-defence 
ships built at the dockyard; two 2,650-h-p. triple-expansion engines for two “A* class general- 
cargo ships, one of which was built at the dockyard (the other "A” class ship built at ^^5 - 

Dockyard has an engine built at Mort’s Dock); three 1, 850-h.p. double-compound self-lubricatmg 
enclosed engines, two of which were installed in two "D" class 

of which will be used in one of two 4,750-ton colliers being built at the B.H.P. - 

(and also the thrust-block units, poppet valves, valve cam gear, piston rings, mam J 

valves, engine mountings, propellers, for all ten of these ejifijnes made in Australia^ 
hp “Bauer-Wach” exhaust turbines, without gearing, for A class general-cargo . 

the post-war period the dockyard has built four 25.000-h.p. sets of turbines in palrt 

in tWo -Battle^ class destrovers, one of which was built by the dockyard (and the other at 
H.M.A. Naval Dockyard, Williamstown); and two 900-h.p. I nple- expansion engines for two tugs 
Duilt at the dockyard. Currentlv the dockyard is carrying out an order for wght s 

turbines to be used in pairs in four "Daring” class destroyed, two eight sets of 

the dockyard (and two at the Williamstown dockyard). It also has an order for g 
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turbines to bo used in poirs in four fast onti-submarine frigates, two of wliich siiips are to be 
built at the dockyard, and two at the Williamstown dockyard. All turbines — each set consisting 
of a high-pressure turbine combined with one or two turbines operating from steam of lower 
pressure from the preceding turbine — arc completely built at the dockyard other than the 
r^uction gears, which are forged and cut elsewhere in Australia. (See also Part Two of this 
Chapter concerning turbine manufacture in Australia.) 

The dockyard also makes all the sicam-ralsing units for all naval vessels built in Australia (a 
fe^v were made elsewhere during the war, and made the steam-raising unit for all except one of 
the ships built by it; the dockyard also made some of ilie steam-raising units for merchant ships 
built at other yards, including fourteen of the twenty ‘'A.S.B." water-tube bailers made for steam- 
driven "'D'* class general-cargo ships built in Australia. Auxiliary equipment and ship propellers 
are made. 


GOVERNMENT OWNED AND OPERATED: 


N.S.W. Government Engineering end Shipbuilding Undertaking (usually called the Stale Dock- 
yard), Newcastle, N.S.W., is owned by the State of New South Wales and operated under the 
control of a Director who is responsible to the Minister for Public Works. The dockyard is 
primarily concerned with shipbuilding and ship docking and repair, but general engineering is a 
normal and major activity, such work including heavy cranes, electric power-station condensers 
auxiliary plant, structural steel work for bridges, clc. The dockyard was established 
in 1942, at Dyke End. rapid establishment of the dockyard being considerably assisted by 
reclamation of structural members of buddings and remaining shipbuilding plant at the nearbv 
and one-time extensive State Dockyard at Walsh Island. (That dockyard, established in 1913 after 
the State had transferred the Cockatoo Island dockyard to the Commonwealth Government when 
the Royal Australian Na\'y was created, had made a notable contribution to shipbuilding and ship- 
repair requirements during the 1914-18 War and to the Commonwealth Government shipbuilding 
programmes of later years up until about 1924 (when shipbuilding practicallv ceased in Aus- 
tralia), but by 1933 had completely ceased activity, and had become semi-derelict.) The Walsh 
Island floating dock, in two sections, was permanently joined and moved to Carrington New- 
castle. where it is operated by the State Dockyard. (The dock Is by far the largest floating dock 
m Australia. In addition, the dockyard operates at Carrington two large hauling-up slips and 
has an 8^ton floating crane.) The dockyard has. at Dyke End. four building berths, 520 feet, 435 
two of 350 feet, maximum 12,500 d.w. tons. 


feet, 


During the 1939-45 War and early post-war period the dockyard built one 1.445.s.d.ton frigate 
(steam-reciprocating). one 790.s.d.lon corvette (steam-reciprocating), and twenty 120-ft. auxiliary 
sea-going cargo smallcraft (motor). Considerable repair of merchant ships, including engine 

during tlje ivar. Since the war the dockyard*^ )^as completed fou? 
° general-cargo ships (steam-reciprocating), one 2.475-d.w.ton “0° class ship 

modified as a passenger-cargo ship (motor), one 3.030-d.w.ton "U/S" class general-cargo ship (motor? 
Zl hopper-dredge 635 tons gross (steam-reciprocating). one stemtailingSion 

cross (steam-reciprocating), and an ocean-going tug 139 tons gross (with 
mported diesel engine). The dockyard is currently fitting a second ••U/S" general-farco Th d 
/ ^^‘‘"ohed in March, 1952, and is building two 3.000-d.w.ton ‘'D/A" class ceneral-caroo 
d?edBeiKM4’tnnf 150 Ions gross (steam-reciprocating). two slerntrailing-sucUon hoTpe^r- 
aredges 1,044 tons groK (steam-reciprocating). one grab hopper-dredge 650 tons -'ross tsteam 

f«H.v-enclosed and self-Iubricating. two of which were 
p class general-cargo ships built at the dockvard ih.. v " mstalled in two 

of two 4,750-d.w.ton colliers being built at The BHP ^hinuard installed in one 

expansion engines for two "B” class general-carco two 2.150.h.p. triple- 

expansion engines for two dredges built at the doeky.v-d^ltwo of Uie eight 300-h.p. triple- 

P^tiping and can be used to assist in propelling) The^diikvapH®'"®® each dredge 
fifteen tnple-expansion engines— twelve each of 300 ^ f|r' ^ ‘ 
suction hopper-dredges, two of which are being buiU at th^ dnnV ‘ three 

ft*"® '952) is being fitted by Walkers Limit^. MarvLLeV ^ <«» 

„ .he dock. 

Se “D/A” Ik?®' ‘''^'."•screw, each have two imported '^LitiSpo^ar’^ 7 ??k k ^ s<;rew. 

Sing^iSt CTaire;ri!Sa!^^S^^rro‘u^ "Mirrl^s-^g- 

^"^h^^‘%ngTne uL'® should it 

by The Commonwealth Marine Engine Worksisw later) ^ ^ Australia 
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Shipbuilding (but not Engines) 

NON-GOVERNMENT OWNED: 


Evans< Deakin & Co. Lid.. Brisbane, Qld., structural, bridge, general and railways engineer and 
shipbuilder, ship repairer and re-fitter, is acti%'ely engaged in all those activities (and *also 
extensively, as an agent and merchant for specialty engineering equipment, etc.). The company 
was established in 1911, and began shipbuilding in 1940. It has four building berths, two of 
500 feet, two of 400 feet, maximum 10,000 d.w. tons. (The company has no dock, slip, etc., for 
ship repair, but operates a repair wharf.) ’’ 

During the 1939-45 War the company built one 1,445-s.d.ton frigate (steam -reciprocating), 
eleven 650- to 790-s.d.ton corvettes (steam-reciprocating), two 8,500-d.w.ton “A*’ class general- 
cargo ships, one 1,000- ton fioating dock, and two 1,200-d.w.ton oil-fuel lighters. Since the war 
the company has completed two more 8,500-d.w.ton “A” class general-cargo ships (steam- 
reciprocating), one of which is refrigerated; four 6,400-d.w.ton “B” class general-cargo ships 
(steam-reciprocating); and two 2.975-d.w-ton “D” class general-cargo ships (steam-reciprocating). 
The company is current iy building one 6,400-d.w.ton “B** class general-cargo ship (motor—- Aus- 
tralian-built 2,800-h.p. **Doxford'’ oil-engine); one 7>000-d.w.ton collier (motor — Australian-built 
2,800-h.p. ''Doxford ’ oil-engine) which is a modification of a class ship; and one 2,100- 
d.w.ton "M/M" class collier (motor — one "British-Polar" 960-b.h.p. diesel-engine, imported). The 
company has orders for four 10.000-d.w.ton A.S.B. bulk-carriers (motor-^Australian-built 3,500- 
h.p. "Doxford" oil-engine), laying down of which has not yet be^n. (See Part Two of thus 
Chapter for origin of Australian-built engines for merchant ships built and to be built by Evans, 
Deakin.) 


Poole & Steel Ltd., Sydney, N.S.W., marine and general engineer, and shipbuilder, is mainly 
concerned with ship repair, conversion, etc., dredge and lighter building. The company was 
founded in 1901. During the years 1922-32 it operated at Adelaide a second shipyard at which 
in the 1919-23 period of shipbuilding the company built three cargo-ships of 6,200 d.w. tons, and 
their engines. (The Adelaide shipyard was closed down and dismantled in 1932.) The company 
has two building berths. 250 feet, maximum 2,500 d.w. tons. (The company has no dock for 
ship repairs; it has a 20-ton fioating crane.) 

During the 1939-45 War the company built seven 650- to 790-s,d.ton corvettes (steam-recipro- 
cating). one 75-ft. diesel tug, two large oil-fuel lighters, and carried out considerable repairing 
and alterations to merchant and naval ships, and conversion of merchant ships to and from 
war service. No shipbuilding is being carried on at present, and the company has no orders for 
merchant or naval snips, or for dredges, etc. Lighters are being built. 


GOVERNMENT OWNED AND OPERATED: 

H.M.A, Naval Dockyard. Williamstown, Vic., is owned by the Commonwealth of Australia and is 
operated by the Department of the Navy. The dockyard was established as a State shipyard 
in 1858, when a slipway was completed; and in 1874 the graving dock came into use The 
dockyard was extended early this century, and entered into building of tugs, dredges, etc. 
Shipbuilding began in 1913. In 1916 the Commonwealth Government acquired the dockyard 
from the State. Between then and 1923, six ships up to 6,200-d.w.tons were built there. In 
1924 the Commonwealth offered the dockyard for sale, and it was bought by the Melbourne 
Harbour Trust. The Trust built dredges and barges, but was mainly concerned with docking 
and repair work until the 1939-45 War when it entered into the building of naval corvette. 
In 1942 the Commonwealth Government resumed the dockyard for naval purposes. The 
yard has four building berths, two of 470 feet, two of 360 feet, maximum 10.000 d.w. tons, (ine 
dockyard includes a graving dock.) Engines have never been made at the dockyard. 

During the 1939.45 War the dockyard built one 1.445-s.d.ton frigate (steam-reciprocating), eight 

650- to 790-s.d.ton corvettes (steam-reciprocating), two 8,500-d.w.ton '‘A* class 

ships (steam-reciprocating), two large oil-fuel lighters and four small cargo lighters, , 

war the dockyard has completed one 2,436-s.d.ton "Battle" class destroyer (steam-turbine), u is 

currently fitting one 2.610-s-d-ton "Daring" class destroyer (steam-turbine), and is 

The dockyard has orders for two frigates (steam-turbine) of a fast anti-submarme class, 

also has to convert two "Queensborough" class destroyers to fast anti-submarine irjgates. 

Part Two of this Chapter for origin of engines for destroyers, fast ^ti-submarme frigate ana 
the two merchant ships built at the dockyard since 1939. See also Cockatoo Island DocKy i 
earlier.) 


Ship-Engine Building (hut not Shipbuilding) 

GOVERNMENT OWNED AND OPERATED: 

The Commonwealth Marine Engine Works. Melbourne, Vic., owned by Commonwealth ^ 

Australia and ooerated by the Department of Defence Production. The works was esiaoj 
in 1942, and is primarily concerned with ship-engine building, works is 

taken when capacity is available or when one of the very large machine-tools 
the only machine conveniently available to do the work. 
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The works has built two 2,650-h.p. triple-expansion engines for two *'A’' class general-cargo 
ships; four 2,150-h.p. trip! c*c.\ pan slon engines for four “B” class general-cargo ships; and three 
l,850«h.p. double-compound engines, fully-enclosed and self-lubricating, for ‘D'* class general- 
cargo ships. It also did the final assembly of twenty-one “Bauer-Wach * 850-h.p. exhaust 
turbines and reduction gears made elsewhere (see Part Two of this Chapter) for “A” class and 
class general-cargo ships. Many sets of steam-operated deck machinery have been made for 
ships buiit and being built in Australia to order of the Australian Shipbuilding Board. The 
works is carrying out, currently, an order for six of the largest internal-combustion engines made 
in Australia — the “Doxford'* oil-engine— in this instance engines of 2.800 h.p. for five 6,400-d.w. 
ton general-cargo ships and one 7,(H>0-d.w.ton collier, both types of ships being developments of 
the “B" class general -cargo ship, in addition the works is ex peeled to receive an order to build 
five 3,500-h.p. ‘•Doxford” engines for five of the eight 10,000-d.w.ton bulk-carriers of Australian 
Shipbuilding Board design to be built in Australia (the other throe ships will be powered with 
steam-engines). The works is licensed by William Doxford &: Co. Ltd., U.K.. and could build 
the “Doxford*’ engine up to 6,000 h.p. in one unit. 


GOVERNMENT OWNED. BUT LEASED; 

The Commonwealth Marine En^ne Works. Rocklea, Qld., was established in 1943. and made 
reciprocating steam-engines until 1949, also undertaking genera] engineering in the post-war 
period. The works and all plant have remained the property of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, but have been leased to The English Electric Co. Ltd. (a branch of the U K. company 
of the same name). The establishment is not now engaged in ship-engine building other than 
as a sub- con tractor for components. Should the necessity arise, the works can be returned 
quickly to the building of complete engines for ship propulsion. 

works built three 2,650-h.p. triple-expansion engines for three “A” class ceneral-careo 
2.150-h.p. triplMxpansion engines for two class general-cargo ships: and one 
1,870-h.p. double-compound, fully-enclosed. selMubricating engine for one “D** class general- 
cargo ship. ^ 

showing Ihe placing of engines made by Ihe two Commonwealth 

Marine Engine Works.) 

Additional Capacity for BuUding of Ships and Ship Engines 

'=®'!\Panies regularly engaged in fabricating of plate and structural 
steel could each undertake if required (such as in a defence emergency) the ooeration of a 
shipyard particularly for building of the small ocean-going ships l^d sma»craft n^al 
merchant, ^me of the companies made lighters and smallcraft of steel during the 1939-45 War 
S: arfXwIl"''’"^*^ of steel amallcrafrbTrys ligKs, etc i 

A. E. Goodwin Ltd.. Sydney. St. Mary's and Port Kembla, NSW is a ceneral anrf t 

engineer, manufacturer of railways trucks, ship outfitter and repairer fnd buildo^ of 

“Sine.,. builder 

ing cu^Uy, ,Th. co^pan/ba, pod.ek, slip, ^ “ISi 

corvette engmes were built by the other five organisations ~ Frigate or 

^'■'Pl®:«^pans>on engines and each 650- to 790^s d ton Powered 

Engineering & FoundrlTirf^^^^^^^ P “> 

structural engineers of very wide range (including shy*slmwa^wu"i,*^ ^ ’ 

e^nes for corvettes. Perry Engineering Co. Ltd! AdelaidL S A of 

P®**^ of «ngin« for structural engi- 

several all-weided steel ocean-going tu« YYf 7t.fT' fompany also built, 
'e‘er made the main condeVerf for h ^.S. and the 

marinP^r,o^^*"‘®^^v^ Sergeant & Co. Pty. Ltd., Bris^ne olass turbine- 

manne engineers, and boilermakers, built four oaii^ of general, structural and 

„ ff^'en Thompsons Engineering and Pipe Co Ltd > Caefi" oofwettes. Thompsons Castle- 

mK ^eoge^includlSg dredges 

turbin^es required for °| ‘^‘^J'Yenty^ne filuTwi'ch 

of*’the ge'ITr'^cl^TTMuirfd * of whidi 
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Tho “Ruston-Hoinsby** 200*h.p. six-cylimicr diesel engine, with a Modern Wheel Drive Co. cear. 
box, was made by Commonwealth Ordnance Factory, Maribyrnong, Vic., Charles Ruwolt Ptv* 
Ltdj. (now Vickers-Ruwolt Pty. Ltd.). Richmond, Vic., and George Foster & Sons Ptv Lid 
Sydney, N.S.W., late in the 1939-45 War and early posMvar period. Each made complete enffinec 
(with the help of sub-contractors), the Ordnance Factory and Ruwolt’s being the main producers 
and in all about 290 engines were produced. They were used singly and in multiples for pro- 
pulsion of American and Australian Armed Services smallcraft. including ocean-going. ^ 

Should it be required, the building of ship engines (particularly reciprocating steam-engines) 
including diesels up to 1.000 h.p.. could be distributed more widely within the heavy-engineerine 
industry in Australia* with several companies new to ship-engine building as prime contractort 
and assemblers. 


DRY DOCKING. SLIPPING, REPAIR OP SHIPS, LIFTING FACILITIES 


In general outline, there are seven types of participants in ship repair in Australia— 

Shipbuilders/marine engineers combined: Seven companies or organisations, three of 
which are major repairers and operate docks and slips. 

Royal Australian Navy: At two naval dockyards (each having a graving dock and one 
also a Roating dock), on naval docking and repair work* one also on naval ship- 
building. 

Dock operators (not also shipbuilders or general marine engineers): About six operators* 
including three harbour authorities, and including the two naval dockyards when 
docking merchant ships. 

Marine engineers (not also shipbuilders) operating a dock: Two companies each having 
a small floating dock. (One company is a subsidiary company of a shipping 
company.) 

Marine engineers (not also shipbuilders) operating large hauling-up slips: About 10 
companies or businesses. (Two companies are also ship owners and operators.) 

Harbour authorities operating large hauling-up slips for own work and general slipping: 
About 5 authorities. 

Marine engineers, electricians, plumbers, shipwrights, etc., not owning or leasing dock 
or slip facilities: About 100 companies or businesses, including about 9 shipping 
companies with marine-engineering branches. 

During the 1939-45 War all ship-repair facilities were utilised for naval work (and additional 
facilities created), but normally naval repair work is confined to three dockyards— the two 
naval dockyards and Cockatoo Island Dockyard (the latter a general repair dockyard). 

The dock and slip operators who are also general repairers usually each reserve the right to 
do certain types or all of the repair work to ships docked, slipped or berthed at its establish- 
ment. 


Overseas shipping lines in the Australian trade usually have their regular docking and complete 
surveys done at home ports, but for such ships a considerable variety of running repairs and, 
of course, all major repairs of an emergency nature, are carried out in Australia by the snip- 
repair and marine-engineering industry. 

Most of the shipping companies only or mainlv engaged in interstate Australian trade help 
themselves considerably in repair of their own ships, particularly at Sydney (which ‘s well 

placed for ship-repair work), where about nine iMerstate shipping '' 9 'ripames do a var^ng 
measure of repair work for themselves— but none has a dock or hauling-up slip there One 
shipping company, the home port of which is Melbourne, has at Melbourne a large repair estab- 
lUhment including a small ftoating dock, operated by a subsidiary company, and does repair 
work of a wide rLge for itself and other shipping companies; the shipping company a**® 
a srnall repair establishment at Sydney. A large shipping company the home port of wh'ch is 
Adelaide, operates there a repair establishment, including a large haulmg-up slip, for 
repairs and for others; it also has a repair establishment at Sydney. 

wS'cTeJ particularly for aPlp-repalr work. 

The two prlpolpal Australian port areas are Syd„«y/Newc.s«e weU 

Dorts of Sydney and Newcastle, considered together ( ^ nrimarilv concerned with 

provided with docks and large self-contained ® f ^ addition, the ship-owning com- 

Buch work, but also undertaking general fr^nairs At ail other ports or port areas, 

panics carry out thei^elves a wide sanely of ? jP docking capacity), participation in 

Spflr“wor“"y elnSab'ly with general engineering appears to be 

more of a rule than at Sydney. 



transport equipment 

The main facilities for ship repair throui^hout Australia arc summarised below. 


MAIN FACILITIES FOR SHIP REPAIR 
Sydney. N.S.W. 

DOCKS: “Captain Cook*' graving dock (1,134 It. x 148 ft. x 45 ft.; will take largest ship afloat) 
and floating dock (205 ft. x 16 ft. x 43 ft., for ships to 1.000 tons); both docks at HM.A, 
Naval Dockyard, Garden Island, operated by Department of the Navy for naval docks and 
repair, and for merchant*ship docking when other suitable docks arc unavailable. “Woohvich” 
graving dock (850 ft. x 83 ft. x 2C ft.), “Balmain’* graving dock (641 ft. x 69 ft. x 20 ft.), ‘ Wool- 
wich’* pontoon dock (195 ft. x 56 ft., for ships to 1,200 tons), and a wooden floating dock (160 
ft X 40 ft. X 12 ft, for ships to 474 tons); all four docks owned and operated by Mori’s Dock 
and Engineering Co. Ltd., ship and ship^engane builders, ship dockers and repairers, marine 
and general engineers. “Sutherland** graving dock (720 ft, x 88 ft. x 32 ft.). “Filzrov” graving 
dock (500 ft. X 48 ft. x 19 ft.), and ‘ A.F.D.l?” floating dock (351 ft. x 50 ft. x 16 ft.’ (or ships 
to 2,750 tons); both graving docks are part of Cockatoo Island Dockyard, owned by the (Common- 
wealth of Australia and leased to Cockatoo Docks and Engineering Co. Pty. Ltd., ship and 
ship-engine builders, ship dockers and repairers, marine and general engineers (subsidiary 
company of Vickers Ltd., U.K.), and the floating dock Is on loan from the Department of the 
Navy. Wooden floating dock (150 ft. x 50 ft. x 11 ft., for ships to 400 tons); owned and operated 
by Bright's Docking Ply. Ltd., dockers and repairers. — LARGE HAULING-UP SLIPS: 1.500- 
ton, 800-ton and 700-ton slips; the three slips owned and operated by Mort’s Dock and Engineering 
Co. Ltd. (see “Docks”, above). — LARGE CRANES: Dockside crane. 250-ton lift at “Captain 
Cook** Dock; operated by H.M.A. Naval Dockyard. Garden Island. (See “Docks”, above.) Float- 
ing crane “Titan”, ISO-ton lift; part of Cockatoo Island Dockyard establishment and operated 
by Cockatoo Docks and Engineering Co. Pty. Ltd. (See “Docks”, above.) Floating crane 20-lon 
lift; owned and operated by Poole and Steel Ltd., ship builders and repairers, marine and 
general engineers. Floating crane 20-ton lift; owned and operated bv Nicol Bros. Pty Ltd 

MARINE ENGINEERS. PLU7.1BERS. ELEC.! 
raiCIAJ^, SHIPWRIGHTS, etc.: About 40 companies and businesses, additional to those named 
above. Between 10 and 15 of these 40 firms do general ship repairs of all types: the remainder 
do only limited types of repairs or specialise in a particular type^.g.. woodworking, electrical, 
etc. Cleaning and descaling, etc., is confined to the dock operators and a few other firms 
mainly specialists. * 

Newcastle, and N.S.W. Coast 

ft. X 26 ft., for ships to 15.000 tons), owned 
w of New South Wales and operated by N.S.W. Government Engineering and <;hjrw 

bulling Undertaking (usuaUy called the State Dockyard) for the Departmenf of Public Work^ 

Dock^S*^ and marine engineering by the State 

X V a ft ® n«ar Woodburn. Richmond River (largest vessel 210 ft 

« ft X 8 « t Maclean. Clarence River (largest vessel 145 ft x 

125 ft X 43 ft X ft’ft i"'* 1 Terranora. Twe^ Rii-er (krgest vessel 

plumbers' °ELECTRraANs!''sHl¥'wRIGms' ete ®'at" NewSsu'*' - “'““E ENGINEERS 

Melboume aad Geelong. Vic. 

mmmim smmmm 

wmSS?! TiSW'fe" “V'' 

eg., electrical, interior fittings. 
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Brisbane. Old. 

graving dock (880 ft. x 110 ft. x 37 ft.) and “South Brisbane” craviha 
dock (495 ft. X 56 ft. x 19 ft ); both owned by the State of Queensland and operated by the 
Department of Harbours and Marine, for general docking, and for repair of its own craft — 
LAP^E HAULING-UP SLIPS: l.OOO^ton slip and 400-ton slip; both slips owned and operated 
by H- & R. Peters, ship and boat slippers and repairers. — LARGE CRANES' No lar£r<» 
cranes. ^ MARINE ENGINEERS. PLUMBERS. ELECTRICIANS. SHIPWRIGHTS, etc.: About 
10 companies or businesses, additional to those named above, and including Evans, Deakin & 
Co. Ltd., shipbuilders, general and structural engineers. 


Queensland Eastern Coast 

DOCKS: No graving or floating docks. — LARGE HAULING-UP SLIPS: 200-lon slip at Mac- 
kay. owned and operated by L. E. Coleman. 150-ton slip, Rockhampton, owned by the Slate of 
Queensland and operated by the Department of Harbours and Marine. 1.200-ton slip. Towns- 
ville, owned and operated by S. W. Davids & Son. foundrymen, general and structural engineers, 
dredge and smallcraft repairers. 


Port Adelaide. S.A. 

DOCKS: No graving or floating docks. — LARGE HAULlNG-UP SLIPS: Three slips owned 
by the Harbours Board and leased — 1.100-ton slip leased to and operated by Adelaide SteamsUp 
Co. Ltd., ship owners and operators, ship repairers, marine engineers; 270-ton slip leased to 
and operated by Central Slipping Co., ship and boat slippers and repairers, boat builders; 200-ton 
slip, leased to and operated by A. McFarlane & Sons, ship and boat slippers and repairers, boat 
builders. — LARGE CRANES: Floating crane of 60-ton lift, dockside traverser-crane of 55- 
ton lift, both owned and operated by S.A. Harbours Board. ~ MARINE ENGINEERS, 
PLUMBERS. ELECTRICIANS, SHIPWRIGHTS, etc.: About 10 companies or businesses, addi- 
tional to those named above. Only a few of these do all types of repairs to larger vessels. The 
remainder specialise in a particular type of repair or handle only smaller types of vessels. 

Fremantle. W.A. 

DOCKS: No graving or floating docks. — LARGE HAULING-UP SLIPS: 2,0D0-ton slip and 
500-ton slip, both owned and operated by Department of Public Works. ~ LARGE CRANES: 
Floating crane of 80-tons lift, owned and operated by Harbour Trust Commission. — MARINE 
ENGINEERS, PLUMBERS. ELECTRICIANS. SHIPWRIGHTS, etc.: A few companies and busi- 
nesses. 


Tasmanian Ports 

DOCKS: Wooden floating dock {167 ft. x 37 ft. x 12 ft. 6 in., for ships to 800 tons), at Launceston; 
owned and operated by the Marine Board of Hobart- — ^ HAULING-UP SLIPS: “Domain” 700- 
ton slip, Hobart; owned and operated by Marine Board of Hobart. 300-ton slip, Hobart, owned 
and operated by Purdon & Fcatherstone Pty. Ltd., slippers and repairers of ships and boats, 
and builders of smallcraft. 540-ton slip. Devonport, owned and operated by Marine Board of 
Devonport. Small slips at Stanley and Strahan, owned and operated by Marine Boards of 
Stanley and Strahan. — LARGE CRANES: Wharf-crane. 20.ton lift, Hobart, owned and 
operated by Marine Board of Hobart. Wharf-crane, 40-ton li^LBurnie. owned an^^ 

Electrolytic Zinc Co. of Australasia Ltd. — MARINE ENGINEERS. PLUMBERS, ELECTRI- 
CIANS. SHIPWRIGHTS, etc.: A few companies and businesses, additional to those named above. 


Darwlo 

DOCKS: Floating dock for ships to 1,000 tons, owned by the Commonwealth of 

operated by the Department of the Navy. (This dock, by late 1952, will be located at H.M.^ 

Naval Dockyard, Williamstown. Vic.) The mud flats of the harbour can be used for ships up 

to 2,000 tons. 


SMALLCRAFT 

feet in length for this trade. 
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Port Two: Outline of Capacity of Manufacturing Activities 


THE const mot iui I a ml oF o<]uipjnoiit in Auslialia for iaml, water ah<l air 

transport during 1949-5U aooonutc'd f(n* about 27 jku* cent. (i'141 mi I lion) of llic value 
of tJio outive output of tin* eu^inecriiiK iinln.'^tricK in Australia. The traijspoit- 
cquipnient indiustries employ e<l I.m.oOO ]iei*sons, and provided c'rjui]>nicat lor tlie 
various transport sci'viees, wineli eni]jlayeil a further 2r>0.(KK) pei^ciiis. 


Efficiency of the transport systems is of great 
importance to all sections of Australian in** 
dustry because of the great distances existing 
between the major industrial centres. The 
subject of distribution costs is important, de- 
manding efficient transport services. The trend 
towards decentralisation of Industry is further 
increasing the already heavy demand on road, 
rail and air transport. (Because of natural 
limitations, practically no inland-water trans* 
port is in use in Australia.) 

One of the outstanding features of trans- 

[ lortation in Australia at present is the high 
evel of demand for modern transport facili- 
ties of all types. This is due largely to rapid 
expansion of population and industry, coupled 
with deficiencies which were present at the 
end of the 1939-45 War. The existing rail- 
way systems are being modernised and roll- 
ing stock considerably increased, but capacity 
of the systems is strained to a severe extent. 
Drastic reductions since 1945 of imports of 
motor vehicles from the U.S.A. and Canada 
(because of restrictions impo^ upon imports 
from hard-currency areas) further aggravated 
the shortages of road-transport vehicles (now 
disappearing). 

Under these conditions the construction, 
assembly and repair of motor vehicles has 
become an important industrial activity. 

Substantially increased use of air transport 
has also been evident. The growth of the 
aircraft industry in Australia in recent years 
has been one of the significant features of 
Australian industrial progress. This has been 
due primarily to war ne^s, consequently pro- 
duction has been mainly directed to defence- 
type aircraft. However, manufacture now 


under way of a passenger plane for ‘feeder*' 
and ambulance services indicates a growing 
market for lighter types of commercial air- 
craft, and the possibility of engaging in eco- 
nomic manufacture of aircraft in Australia. 

This outline of the manufacturing activities 
of the transport-equipment industries is treated 
under the following headings*— 


Motor Vehicles^ 

Motor-vehicle Construction 
Motor-vehicle Assembly 
Motor-vehicle Body Construction and 
Assembly 

Motor-vehicle Parts and Accessories 
Motor-cycle Parts and Accessories 
Bicycles and Parts 
Autocycles and Motor-Scooters 
Horse-drawn Vehicles 

Railways. Locomotives, Railway Rolling- 
stock. Tramcars 

Aircraft. Parts and Accessories 


Shipbuilding and Ship-engine Building- 
General Outline of History and Organi- 
zation of the Industry: The 1914-24 
Phase — The 1924-39 Phase — The 
Phase from 1939 to August 1952 — 
Types of Ships and Construction — 
Ship-engine Building — Equipment 
and Fittings. 

Record of the Industry, 1939 to 1952 
Australian Shipping Fleet 

Maintenance of the Industry and Dis- 
posal of Ships 

Ship Docking, Repair, etc. 

Smallcraft 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Prior to the 1939-45 War, the total demand 
vehicles in Australia was between 
75,000 and 60,000 a year, oi which about 55 000 
were cars or car-type utilities and the re- 
mainder commercial vehicles (trucks, buses 
et^). At that time the majority of motor 
vehicles were unported as “knocked-down" 

S’ A®".®*".*?*®** Australia, and equipped 
with Australian-made bodies. American ve- 
hicles predominated in the market. 

During the 1939-45 War, the supply of motor 

w restricted, and a con- 

siderable backlog of orders accumulated which 
was projected into the post-war yea“ This 
ac^ulated backlog of dUiand C W a^ 

demand 

prSriS economic 

prosperity. Since the war, therefore, the de- 


mand for motor vehicles has been at unore- 

1950-51, there 
new’commercia! 
52 l9WfiR Australia, and in 1951- 

cL "veS."'' uSff S, "'j" “T"- 

J.t -irf Sol "lUe 
Joi r “/o Jfs? 
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cult to arrive at an estimate which will have 
\alidity other than for the short term. De- 
spite heavy sales in the first few months of 
1952 it is not likely that more than 160.000 
vehicles at the most will be sold over the 
whole year. In fact, it is estimated that the 
continuing level of demand for vehicles at 
present would constitute an annual demand 
for between 130,000 and 140,000 vehicles. This 
demand would be particularly responsive to 
changes in the general level of income and 
particularly of availability of finance. In this 
regard the current fiscal year may be rather 
difficult. The demand may be broken down 
according to main types of vehicles as fol- 
lows — 

ESTIMATED DEMAND. 1952; ^ 


Passenger cars 60 

Commercial vehicles — 

Utilities 20 

Panel vans 3 

Trucks and lorries IS 

Omnibuses 1 

Other (a) 1 

Total 100 


MOTOR-VEHICLE 

The mass production of motor vehicles in 
Australia commenced in 1948 with the “Hol- 
den". Since 1948, nearly 50,000 Holdens (46,1^ 
cars and 3J93 utilities) have been registered. 
It is anticipated that about 30,000 Holdens will 
be produced in 1952. 

In considering local production, regard 
must, of course, be also given to vehicles pro- 
duced in Australia by Ford. Chrysler, and 
International Harvester. Volume of output 
here is difficult to define, as a considerable 
number of the major chassis components are 
still imported by these companies. (The acti- 
vities of the four firms manufacturing ve- 
hicles in Australia have been described in Part 
One.) However, taking these vehicles as being 
Australian made, the combined annual output 


(a) Station waggons and special-purpose vehicles 
such as street flushers. ambulances, fire 
carts, etc. 

A fall from recent levels of sales of about 

200.000 vehicles a year to about 130,000 to 

140.000 vehicles should not have serious ef- 
fects on the local industry. In 1950-51 im- 
ports of built-up vehicles totalled about 75.000 
The majority of these were imported by as- 
semblers who were unable to meet demand 
for their vehicles by importing “knocked 
down" units and assembling them in Australia. 
A fall in demand will first affect the built- 
up units (which, in any case, are subject to 
very heavy cuts under the import controls 
operating from March. 1952 — see Appendix II). 
Thus, a fail in demand is likely to have little 
effect on Australian chassis and body produc- 
tion. or on the assembly of chassis and bodies 
from imported components and panels. Some 
sub-contractors, however, may have their 
activities curtailed during the period of re- 
adjustment. 

CONSTRUCTION 

of these three companies would total about 

30.000 units. The current overall rate of “pro- 
duction" in Australia is therefore of the order 
of 60,000 units a year. 

Most manufacturers are operating close to 
capacity and it is unlikely that the capacity 
production of the industry would exceed 65,000 
units a year. Although some expansion is 
taking place, it is at present directed more 
towards increasing the Australian content than 
increasing the number of units produced. 

Production of Australian-made vehicles in 
the future is likely to be maintained at least 
at current levels. The industry is at present 
having difficulty in obtaining sufficient sup- 
plies of steel sheet. 


MOTOR-VEHICLE ASSEMBLY 


A large proportion of motor vehicles sold 
in Australia are assembled locally from im- 
ported components. The vehicles are imported 
as "knocked down" units and arrive as a series 
of parts and sub-assemblies. Such items as 
engines, gear boxes and rear-axle assemblies 
arrive complete or nearly so. Prior to the 
1939-45 War, the Australian motor-vehicle in- 
dustry (excluding parts manufacture) con- 
sisted of the assembly of imported “knocked 
down" units, most of which, however, were 
fitted with Australian-made bodies. 

It can be stated generally that it is the 
policy of manufacturers and assemblers of 
motor vehicles in Australia to progressively 
increase the usage of Australian-made com- 
ponents. Such developments will depend, 
however, on the ability of parts manufacturers 
in Australia to meet the increasing demand 
and to produce parts that measure up to speci- 
fications. 

Imports of unassembled chassis over recent 


years were — 


Six 

months 

ended 

Dec- 

1949-50 1950-51 1951 


no. 


IMPORTS: 

Unassembled chassis — ^ 

Car and car type capable 
of use for commercial ve- 
hicles 

Truck, bus and similar 

r^immnrrial road vehicles 

S5.804 112.453 52:084 


47.261 


3flJ03 


no. 

62,577 

49.870 


no. 

26.078 

26.000 


Since March. 1952, however, all imports are 
subject to licence (see Appendix II), and un- 
assembled chassis imports are to be reduced 
to 60 per cent, of the 1950-51 Import value. 

The above import figures include un- 
assembled chassis for Ford, Chrysler and 
International Harvester. Assuming, however, 
that these companies’ vehicles are Australian 
made (see “Construction" above) import figures 
should be adjusted accordingly. This level of 
imports enabled assembly in 1951 of 70,000 
units (in addition to the 30,000 units for the 
three companies named above). 

Very little equipment is required to assemble 
chassis and the Australian capacity is there- 
fore limited only by the availability of labour 
and factory accommodation. It is estimated 
that the industry could assemble at least 
150.000 units a year. This fi^re includes as- 
sembly of vehicles produced in Australia. 

Since the end of the 1939-45 War, Austra- 
lian assemblers of motor vehicles have 
unable to meet the demands made on their 
capacity, and considerable numbers of vehicles 
have been imported "built up". Imports of 
complete vehicles over the past few years have 
been— 


IMPORTS: 


' no. 

1949-50 ^741827 

\lin\ ::: 
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Thb compares with the figure of 2.165 built-up 
units imported in 1936^9. The recent imposi- 
tion of import licensing (see Appendix II) 
operative from March. 1952. will considerably 
reduce imports of built-up vehicles. 

The principal source of supply of ‘'knocked 
down” and of “built up’* vehicles imported 
into Australia is the United Kingdom. Before 
the 1939-45 War, the major part of the Aus- 
tralian market was supplied from North 
American sources, but currency problems, 
which have been greatly accentuated in re- 
cent years, have caused a substantial reduc- 
tion of such imports. 


Although Australian production is increas- 
ing, imports, principally from the United King- 
dom, will continue to be an important source 
of supply to the Australian market. Future 
supplies, therefore, will be closely related to 
United Kingdom production. Present indica- 
tions are that the current rate of supply to 
Australia from the United Kingdom could be 
maintained for the next twelve months. Be- 
yond that period, the overseas supply position 
is uncertain, and wiU. no doubt, be largely 
governed by international developments. In 
any case, while Australian import quotas con- 
tinue U.K. producers will be able to fill them. 


The motor-vehicle bodymaking industry has 
been well established in Australia for many 
years. It developed largely during the 1914-18 
War from the coach-building industry and 
was given considerable impetus in 1917 when 
the Commonwealth Government, to conserve 
shipping space, placed a partial ban on the 
import of motor bodies. 

All types of bodies are made in Australia, In 
the passenger-car class (including truck cabins) 
production (i.e., pressing from steel sheet) is 
almost exclusively carried out by (General 
Motors-Holden, Ford and Chrysler. Some pas- 
senger bodies, mainly of the open type, are 
produced by other body builders. 

Even where the panels for passenger vehicles 
are pressed locally, it is normal procedure to 
mpoH the front end, i.e., engine bonnet, fen- 
ders, radiator grille, etc. Style changes most 
frequently affect this part of the body and 
the high cost of dies relative to the volume 
of production tends to make pressing uneco- 
nomical in Australia. 

. In the commercial-vehicle field, the front end 
IS normally imported and the cabin either 

PRODUCTION. BODIES: 

Sedans 

Coupes 

Tourers 

Roadsters 

Passenger buses ... . 

Trucks— 

With cabin 

Without cabin ... 

Cabins only ... 

UUliUos— 

New work ... . 

, Conversion 

Vans .... 

Trailers . . 

Caravans 

^») 4utn<it)r only collected. 

In 1950-51, production of bodies for sedans 
Md coupes totalled 36,476, for tourera and 
roadsters 4,507, and for utilities 19 604 Total 

attirhjJJ Of these, about 55,000 were 

ioW to ).? Austrahan-produced chassis and 
4U,|]Ui) to chassis which were assemble imyr. 
tmport^ components. In IdE to the« 
Aust»]ian-made bodies, those assembled from 
imported panels numbered about 50 000 
njPORTS, BODIES AND Pakr,.<;- ' 

including 

^Tg«sed mtta\ panels, 

niuE.m, ilgur..,- U. L,«i«uu de.r„c«. 


BODY CONSTRUCTION AND ASSEMBLY 

pressed in Australia or assembled from im- 
ported panels. The rear end of commercial 
vehicles, e.g., tray and Upper bodies, is almost 
exclusively of Australian origin. Passenger- 
bus bodies are usually wholly produced in 
Australia. 


During recent years the assembly of bodies 
from imported panels has increased, while the 
local production of bodies of the passenger car 
type has declined from pre-war figures. This 
decline in production has been brought about 
primarily by the shortage of skilled labour 
and steel, but the change in the source of 
^pply from North America to the United 
Kingdom has resulted in an increased propor- 
tion of imported panels. One major problem 
that besets the Australian body building in- 
dustry is the high cost of tooling in relation 
to the amit^ output and the range of bodies 
produced. This factor, in many instances, 
operates in favour of the importation of bodv 
panels. ^ 

Australian production of all types of motor- 
vehicle bodies m 1948-49 and in 1949-50 was— 


1948-49 


1949.50 


no. 

25.572 

4b) 

5.850 

(b) 

1.30$ 

t 

5.036016 

(b) 

663,004 

<b) 

1.934.166 

no. 

26.J58 

4b) 

2.767 

<b) 

657 

£ 

7.064.566 

(b) 

336.949 

(b) 

1.344.05! 

1.120 

8.254 

10.344 

176.062 

427.566 

974.450 

8.ni 

1.945 

40 

1.223.151 

104,279 

9.169 

9.504 

163 

1.279 

3.671 

546 

1.421.922 

7.336 

253.460 

786.269 

216.403 

IZ946 

267 

1.414 

4.969 

656 

2,448,760 

44.005 

346.743 

909,097 

240.074 

20.676 

included^ 

td) 

elsewhere. 

3S.136 

(a) 


a year. This estimate refers oniv k 

made or substantiAii^r bodies 

not to those •" Australia and 

The lotara«”mWv imported panels, 

sembly of Australian j- as- 

ably exceed I50.m unit2% ye^^^ 

p.nTtv°.' ‘o-iy 



1.463 


33.244 

lbs. 

409.479 

917.256 


1949.50 

19S0-.SI ra) 

no. 

no. 

6.516 

3,535 

108.966 

lbs. 

2»903,332 

5479.030 

89,773 

2.453,315 

O.026.21O 
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The manufacture of trailers and semMrailers 
forms an important part of the bodymaking in- 
dustry. Difficulties which developed during 
and since the 1939-45 War in the transport 
of goods by rail and by sea have led to a con- 
siderable increase in heavy road haulage, par- 
ticularly interstate road transport. This has 
led to an increasing jieed for suitable vehicles, 
and the manufacture of trailers and semi- 
trailers, particularly for heavy haulage, has 
become increasingly important. Recent de- 
velopments include the manufacture of insu- 
lated refrigeration types, and there will prob- 
ably be on increasing demand for such ve- 
hicles, Other types of trailers and semi- 
trailers manufactured include stock-transport 
vehicles, tankers and timber j inkers. 


The remainder of the bodymaking industry 
consists of the manufacture of tip and tray 
bodies, vans, horse-floats, ambulances, hearses 
passenger coaches, buses, and similar speciai 
types of bodies. The greater portion of pro- 
duction is made to order and in value com- 
prises an important part of the bodymaking 
industry. ® 

Because of American limitations on the 
granting of export licences for sheet steel and 
British sheet-steel shortages, the immediate 
future supply of sheet steel is uncertain and 
may restrict body production. Although the 
sheet steel position generally is likely to im- 
prove, cold rolled sheet for motor bodies is 
likely to remain in short supply for some 
years. 


MOTOR-VEHICLE PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 


Parts and accessories are required by the 
motor-vehicle industry in substantial quanti- 
ties for both the manufacturing and assembling 
sections of the industry on the one hand; and 
for repair work on the other. The motor- 
vehicle manufacturing industry is particularly 
suited to subcontracting for the production of 
many components and assemblies, and as in 
other parts of the world subcontracting is con- 
siderably used in Australia. Most vehicles 
which are assembled in Australia from im- 
ported components contain a greater or lesser 
proportion of Australian parts in their finished 
form. 

Of the extensive range of AUTOMOTIVE 
PARTS AND ACCESSORIES made in Aus- 
tralia, the following are among the most im- 
portant: batteries; tyres; axles; brake and brake 
parts; cylinder blocks and heads; oil seals 
(leather and felt); clutch plates; Alters; gears; 
ignition coils; piston rings; pistons: piston con- 
necting rods; propellor-shaft assemblies; crank- 
shaft bearings; radiators; caps and shells; 
springs; shock absorbers; spark plugs; wheels; 
universal joints (*'Hardy-Spicer’'); ball bearings, 
in a limited range of types; windshield frames; 
hardware (such as door handles, etc.); exhaust 
systems and parts; electric horns; tyre in- 
flators. 

Large quantities of these parts are also im- 
ported, but the supply of some components is 
still insufficient to satisfy the demand. Many 
parts for certain makes and models of vehicles 
are imported because they cannot be manu- 
factured economically in the limited quantities 
required. There will, however, be a substan- 
tial expansion in this field in the near future. 


AUTOMOTIVE GENERATORS AND 
STARTER MOTORS are not made in Aus- 
tralia, but there are firms in existence which 
are capable of making them. Manufacture of 
CARBURETTORS has been attempted and 
the capacity for large-scale production exists, 
but difficulty has been experienced in estab- 
lishing the product with the motor trade. 
CLUTCH ASSEMBLIES have not been made 
in Australia, but production is now planned, 
Complete DISTRIBUTORS have not been 
made, although parts are made by a number 
of firms. Manufacture of AUTOMOTIVE 
ELECTRIC-LAMP GLOBES has recently com- 
menced. INSTRUMENT-BOARD ASSEM- 
BLIES as such are not made in Australia, 
but a number of the instruments are made. 
SPEEDOMETERS, however, are not made; 
imports in 1949-50 were valued at £204,784, 
A section of the industry is contemplating 
making speedometers and TAXI-METERS 
(which also are not made in Australia). 

The largest Independent manufacturer of 
motor-vehicle spare parts and accessories in 
Australia (Repco Ltd.) recently formed a new 
company, with an authorised capital of 
£1,000,000, in equal association with a large 
British firm (KirksUU Forge Ltd.) to manu- 
facture heavy forgings for heavy-duty vehicles, 
such as FRONT-AXLE BEDS, SPINDLES and 
HUBS. The Australian company has also con- 
cluded an agreement with one of the largest 
manufacturers of motor accessories in the 
U.S A. to manufacture, under licence, UNI- 
VERSAL JOINTS (mechanical) for the motor 
trade. 

An indication of the demand for vehicle 
parts and accessories is given by the level of 
imports in 1949-50 and 1950-51— 


IMPORTS: 


1949-SD 


1950-51 (a) 


Chassis PaiU whelhar Imported Sepa^aly «r ^ In- 
eorporatad in or Forming Par! of a Complola Vohiclfr— 

Bumper bars 

Radialor assemblies 

Springs for suspension purposes 

shock absorbers ^ **w“ * • 

Gears imported separately or otherwise .... 

Shackle bolls, pins and assemblies; spring hangc^. 
king pins; Ue-rod pins; tie-rod ball pms. lie-rod 

ball studs: U bolts ... ... 

Axlo shafts and propeller shafts ••• 

Chassis parU. n.c i., not being original equipment parts 

of imported chassis 

MotoT-vahlcla Paris, n.eX— 

Pressed metal panels not fabricated beyond trimming 

of edges ... ••••••; 

Pressed metal panels, other .a j * *; i* 

Motor -vehicle parts not elsewhere specified or included 
MiseoUaneeua vehicle Paris and Accossorie*— 

Axle and axle boxes, roller bearing and ball bearing 
Brake and transmission lining 


145.104 

532,745 


667,920 

2,091,887 

875,325 

695.467 

207,437 


56,022 

89.C15 

1.8G2.663 


259.517 

643,240 

2,879,311 

49,380 

243.967 


130,122 

819,035 




632,373 

985,493 

898,423 

730,507 

289,301 


56,439 

133,399 


— 3.203,561 


730.826 

3,644,158 

91,031 

308,549 
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Hud-work^ inflators <Cyr<e pumps), inflator clips and 

connections 


89.399 


110.096 

Speedomclers (but not including cyclometers) 

valves for pneumatic tyres 

195,294 

324,247 

204,784 

364,544 


146.621 


168.546 

Waniaa PoTicei 

Audible electrical, for all road vehicles 


249.852 


225 013 

NEJ.. including cycle bcib. reilcclor? and reflex rear 

lights for use on all road vehicles 


77,753 


100.086 

Windscreen wipers 


392.419 

— 

408.499 


The following are figures of Australian pro- 
duction of certain types of motor-vehicle (in- 


eluding motor-cycle) parts and accessories in 
l<W9-50— 


PRODUCTION: 

Axles 

Spriegs for suspension purposes — 


no. 
$1,125 


1949-50 

r 


Bximpers and bumperetles 

Wheels 

Radletofs. cores and assembly 


75.914 

84.872 

117.647 


102.291 

682.563 

168.145 

145,663 

707.720 


Spark plugs 

Pistons 

Piston rings 

Cylinder slaves and liners 


no. 

1,491,141 

681.604 

13.296,290 

163,435 


1949-50 

r 

184.238 


356.138 

474,061 

144.162 


MOTOR-CYCLE PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 


Motor-cycles are not made in Australia. The 
United Kingdom supplies about 90 per cent, of 
the market. Although such production might 
be desirable from a defence aspect, it is doubt- 
ful if the Australian market is large enough 
for commercial production. It would appear 
that the peak of demand has been reached, 
and in fact, demand has recently declined 
somewhat. It is difficult to assess at what 
figure demand will actually settle, hut present 
indications are that it will be between 20,000 
and 25,000 a year. There were 145,515 motor 
cycles registered in Australia at the end of 
June, 1951. Imports of motor cycles, acces- 
sories, parts, etc., in I949-S0 and 1950-51 were— 
TMPQRT S; 1949>S0 1950-51 

' *^•"2 - * 2,714 

car accessories. 
n.eJ., aod parts 

—■yrl V. • - 25.073 ^ yr.aaa 

figures, from Customs clear- 


About $0 per cent, of motor-cycle acces- 
sories is made in Australia and about 50 per 
cent, of the spare parts. Many spare parts, 
such as magnetoes, generators, headlights, gear 
boxes, chains, etc., are not made in Australia 
because manufacture in the quantities required 
would not be economical. Shortage of motor- 
cycle chains has caused concern for several 
years. A plant to make precision roller chain 
for power transmission has begun production 
but initially the output of this factory is chain 
for agricultural machinery (see Chapter 9). 

Shortage of certain steels is causing difficul- 
ties in the manufacture of Australian-made 
spare parts. 

The establishment of the motor-cycle manu- 
faclurmg industry in Australia depends on the 
extent to which it would be feasible to set up 
plwl, while competing with imported mach- 
ines, to manufacture for a market that re- 
quires not more than 20,000 to 25.000 motor 
m^w ^ variety of sizes and 


BICYCLES AND PARTS 

Prior to the 1939-45 War, the range of cycle 
parts made in Australia was limited and the 
cycle industry concentrated mainly on the as- 
^ ?u “ported parts. During the war 
m the u^ediate post-war years, how- 

scarce, and Aus- 
of parts was increased 
consi^rably and manufacture of a large range 
“°i previously made locally Jas coi^! 

certain parts such as 
and clutches, which have 
^ been made m Australia, the cycle industry 
be^e reasonably seU-sufficient. “““^try 

return of imports in 1950 and 

foJi'dfe of manufacturers 

"c* compete against 
ported parts and in many cases manufac- 

Aus rali?^ but thi « South 

mMufacture of remote controls of tfie ^wden 

plp-1^5 


unused capacity for 
such production. The recent imposition of 
import r«tnctions {see Appendix II). which 

Ttf bicycles and some parts 

sprocket and chain wheels, saddles, wheel 
runs, to 20 per cent, of the 1950.51 value and 

may perhaps stimulate a revival of cycle narts 
manufacture in Australia ^ ^ part6 

coS^^ubsw SSchp”" n 

tralia in "he ne^'“lftu^.'"‘'* ^us^ 

one ^ 

present time Anm.af Australia at the 

^?y'^s prv"'--' -Till: 

^ Per^cent..^S.TOr r^J^ 

Australi^^ ®’’ ®ssembled in 

91.514 cycles; 194^50. 96^2^ 
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112,967 cycles. In the first 8 months of 1951* 
52, the number of cycles made or assembled 
totalled 68,028, an annual rale of 102,042. These 
totals do not include, however, cycles built by 
many cycle retailers and/or repairers who also 
engage in building cycles, often to order. 

Imports of bicycles, tricycles and similar 
vehicles (other than children’s) in 1949-50 
totalled 2,190, valued at £15,283. (Children's 
bicycles and tricycles imported in that year 
numbered 16,120, valued at £52,352.) 

Australian production of cycle parts and ac- 
cessories has declined in value from £380,096 
in 1947-48 to £269.044 in 1948-49 and to £228,995 


in 1949-50. Imports of cycle parts and acces- 
sories in 1948-49 and 1949-50 were valued at 


IMPORTS: 1948-49 1949-50 


£ £ — 

Balb for cycle bearings 23,267 4 096 

Cycle tubing 449 1,592 

Cycle frames, partly or wholly 

finished 24 50 

Cycle parts, brazed, enamelled or 

permanently joined, n.e.i 11,141 24,511 

Cycle parts, n.e.i 435,614 411,805 

Cycle accessories, n.e.i., and parts 

thereof 123,757 153.938 


The value of Australian exports of all types 
of bicycles, tricycles and similar vehicles and 
of parts and accessories in 1949-50 was £28,353. 


AUTOCYOLES AND MOTOR SCOOTEKS 


A post-war market which has shown signs 
of expansion has been that of the AUTO- 
CYCLE; all parts, except the engine, chain 
and clutch for this machine are made in Aus- 
tralia. Small detachable 2-stroke motors, im- 


ported, capable of being fitted to the ordinary 
pedal-type push-cycle, are being used in 
Australia increasingly. MOTOR-SCOOTERS 
are not made in Australia and as yet are far 
from a commonplace sight on the roads. 


HORSE-DRAWN VEHICLES 


The demand for HORSE-DRAWN VE- 
HICLES in Australia has fallen considerably. 
Vehicles for the retail distribution of milk 
and bread, lorries and trotting sulkies, etc., 
are, however, still being made. The industry 
has suffered generally by the increased use of 
automotive transport in place of most horse- 
drawn vehicles (with the exception of trotting 


sulkies for racing). Material and labour defi- 
ciencies, high cost of manufacture, together 
with limited and widely dispersed farriery 
capacity for the shoeing of horses, have all 
caus^ serious difficulties, and resulted in 
users turning to automotive vehicles. Total 
value of output amounted to £243,000 in 
1949-50, as compared with £332,370 in 1948-49. 


RAILWAY LOCOMOTIVES, RAILWAY ROLLING-STOCK, TRAMCARS 


Construction of locomotives, railway rolling- 
stock and tramcars in Australia is carried out 
by railway authorities and also by some com- 
panies specialising in the manufacture of trans- 
portation equipment. The main railway sys- 
tems of Australia are owned and operated by 
governmental authorities, and in the past the 
major proportion of requirements was manu- 
factured in workshops owned and operated by 
those authorities. Permanent-way construction 
is also carried out by governmental authori- 
ties. 

There are at present about 140 workshops 
in Australia engaged in the construction and 
repair of locomotives and other railway roll- 
ing-stock and of tramcars. Total value of plant 
and machinery in the industry amounts to 
about £8.5 million, of which over £8.0 million 
worth is installed in 128 government work- 
shops. The industry is employing over 40,000 
persons, of which only 5 per cent, are em- 
ployed by private enterprise. 

In the past, all State railways made much 
of their rolling-stock requirements and except 
in New South Wales the part played by pri- 
vate contractors was relatively small. How- 
ever the present great demand for locomotives 
and other rolling-stock, accentuated by short- 
ages of material and labour, has brought pri- 
vate industry into prominence to supplement 
production from government-owned works. 
This heavy demand for both passenger and 
goods vehicles has arisen partly as a result of 
conditions prevailing before the 1939-45 War, 
when construction of locomotives and other 
new rolling stock had fallen considerably below 


the generally accepted normal rate of replace- 
ment. This position became noticeably worse 
during the war and at the present time is 
aggravated by large replacement and moder- 
nisation programmes which the various govern- 
ment systems have in hand, including the ele^ 
trification of certain main lines in New South 
Wales and Victoria, extensions to suburban 
electric systems in Sydney and Melbourne, and 
the electrification of the Brisbane suburban 
system; the electrification of the Adelaide sys- 
tem is also proposed. An example of the post- 
war rolling-stock requirements was the Vic- 
torian Railways 10-year programme of moder- 
nisation, a large part of which has now been 
carried out, involving the expenditure of more 
than £37 million on replacement of worn-out 
and obsolete rolling-stock, and £42 million on 
equipment and permanent-way replacement 
and new construction. 


A survey conducted by the Australian Trans- 
)rt Advisory Council late in 1949 disclosed 
at orders for rolling-stock placed, or to be 
aced, during the following five years totally 
ore than £88 million. This value was made 
> as follows — 


Value of local orders (current and pro- ... 

posed). 1950-54 £64.140,070 

Value of overseas orders (current and 

nrono.<ied> 19.50-54 24,432,2^7 

£ 88:57237 


Many important orders have been placed sub- 
sequently, both in Australia and overseas, but 
the actual level of expenditure will, of course, 
be dependent on the funds available, 
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The output of STEAM LOCOMOTIVES is 
appreciably below demand, because of short- 
ages of skilled labour and some materials, 
particularly of suitable steel plate, supplies of 
which are extremely short from local produc- 
tion, and difficult to obtain from overseas. 
Hea\'y maintenance requirements are also 
pressing on capacity. Orders for complete loco- 
motives have been placed with overseas manu- 
facturers and substantial delivenes of these 
have already been made. 

Because of deficiencies and frequent inter- 
ruptions to the supply of coal suitable for loco- 
motive fixing. New South Wales, Victoria. 
South Australia and the Commonwealth have 
convert^ a number of locomotives to oil burn- 
ing and further moves in this direction are 
taking place. In addition, tests have been 
carri^ out, in Victoria, of the operation of 
locomotives on pulverised brown coal. Pul- 
verising equipment from Germany has been 
used and the tests have been so successful 
that a number of engines are to be so equip- 
ped. Considerable advantages in operating 
conditions result, but special arrangements 
have to be made for transporting and storing 
the fuel, (Victoria has great brown coal de- 
posits in the Yallourn-Morwell area of Gipps- 
land— see Chapter 1.) 

DIESEL RAH^CARS, with or without 
trailers are being extensively used by all the 
railway systems. New South Wales. Victoria 
and Queensland and the Commonwealth are 
introducing a number of air-conditioned units. 
The motors for these, however, have been im- 
ported. 


Fop raain-line services, steam locomotives 
are, and will for some time remain, the chieJ 
source of motive power, but for certain linei 
carrying very heavy traffic and for interstate 
services a considerable number of ELECTRIC 
and DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES ii 
on order, the former for use on main line? 
in New South Wales and Victoria, now 
bwg electrified, and (he latter for long- 
stance passenger and goods services in all 
States. (A number of the diesel-electric loco- 
motives are now in use.) The Commonwealth 
line from Port Pirie to Kalgoorlie is to be 
entirely operated with diesel-electric units 
Fitfthermore, many DIESEL - ELECTRIC 
SHUNTING LOCOMOTIVES are already in 
use, m^ostly as a post-war innovation, and 
more have been ordered. The majority of 
oiesel-electnc units are being imported com- 
plete, having been ordered from major over- 
seas companies, and those which are built in 
Australia will incorporate varying quantities 
01 imported components. Australian industn- 
lias, however, shown considerable interest in 
local production. Clyde Industries Ltd. has 
au-eady completed, luider agreement with the 
o^eral Motors Corporation, several units 

components! 

the English Electric Co., which alread\ 
holds considerable orders, is planning produc- 
tion of various items of equipment. 

2^ ROI^ING-STOCK vehicles in sulv 
I ‘>y Australian railways sys- 

^ present time include: Steel main- 

including air-conditioned 
stock, steel buffet-cars, passenger and goods 

steel suburban electric motor and 
^°PP®f-wagons, bogie re- 

gtll.- ».eons, boglf 

Wheeled goods-wagons. Wagon underfr^ls 
and components are also required All these 


are manufactured in railway workshops or by 
local contractors, but the urgent demand for 
new rolling stock has led to tne placing of sub- 
suntial orders overseas, principally for goods- 
wagons. 

Practically all railway departments are con- 
siderably in arrears with maintenance, as well 
as committed to extensive programmes for 
new construction. Annual requirements by 
Australian railways for RAILS and FISH- 
PLATES were estimated in 1$52 to be of the 
order of some 100,000 tons. Present production 
in Australia is only a little over 6O,00O tons, 
and the balance must be met by imports, which 
in ]9*49-50 totalled over 40,000 tons, and in 
1950-51 over 60,000 tons. Production will 
shortly be raised to 90,000 tons annually. (See 
abo Chapter 9.) 

Programmes of replacement and new con- 
struction envisaged by the railways authori- 
ties cover only the most pressing works, and 
work on many new lines, some of which have 
actually been commenced, must remain in 
abeyance for some time. Any extension of 
works programmes to include some of these 
would, of course, involve a considerable in- 
crease on the figure of 110,000 tons a year. 

The manufacture of STREET TRAMCARS 
in Australia is carried out by the various tram- 
way authorities and some private manufactur- 
ing companies. All parts, including the motors, 
are made in Australia, although some electrical 
gear is usually imported. Demand is still in 
excess of the capacity of the industry and the 
output of all workshops at the present time 
is restricted by shortages of skilled labour and 
materials. Much of the workshop construction 
plant is engaged in maintenance of old and 
obsolete tramcars, and this is retarding the 
construction of new tramcars. 


All 


capital cities except Melbourne and 

have instaUed 

TROLLEY-BUSES for routes and loadings 
considered appropriate for trolley-buses 
Chassis are imported and the bodies built 
locally. There may be possibilities for greater 
use of trolley-buses and accordinglv the pros- 
pect for manufacture in Australia of these 
vehicles or their components appears worthy 
of further examination. 

The Melbourae and MetropoliUn Tramways 
Board has been experimenting with a new 
type of tramcar. the American "President’s 
Conference Committee" car, the design of 
which incorporated many new features (such 
as rubber-cushioned wheels) for passenger 
romfort and noise reduction. One trial car has 
l^en wnstwet^ at the Boards workshops 
using imported bogie assemblies and electrical 
c^ipment, and has been running for some 

City Council has equipped 
»veral of its new cars with improved bo^e 
transmission equipment of its own design 
^<^ney Road Transport Authorities have 
also shown interest in this type of equipment 

VEHfcLE tramway 

A - 1948-49 were valued at 

ir^^. at £168.640. Value of 

imports of TROLLEY-BUS rHAccTc .. 

£33,781 in 1948-49 and £151,291 in 1949-50 Thl 

value of output in 1948^9 of govemm^t! 

ii SanTif ss siii 

establis^'iSnu‘^£1.75 mlmonMrigfg 
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AIRCRAFT PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 

PRE-WAR AND WARTIME ACTIVITIES 


After the 1914-18 War pioneer aircraft build- 
ers in Australia set up modest plants to con- 
struct the early types of woo den- framed 
fabric-covered aircraft, but it was not until 
1935 that the first really consequential move 
was made by the Commonwealth Government 
in developing this industry. In that year a 
conference was called b^* the Government to 
consider the means that should be adopted 
for establishing the production of at least por- 
tion of Australia's requirements of aircraft and 
engines. The outcome of that conference was 
the formation in 1936 of the Commonwealth 
Aircraft Corporation Pty. Ltd. by a group of 
Australia's leading industrial organisations. 
The company established a factory at Fisher- 
men’s Bend, Melbourne, Vic., and began the 
manufacture of low-wing monoplanes of all- 
metal construction based on designs supplied 
by North American Aviation Inc., and of aero 
engines to the designs of the Pratt &z Whitney 
Corporation, U.S.A. The factory included a 
large foundry for aluminium castings; during 
the 1939-45 War the foundry became the prin- 
cipal source of aluminium castings for the air- 
craft industry generally. Shortly after the 
war began, casting of magnesium began, and 
in 1941 another foundry was erected, specifi- 
cally for magnesium castings for aircraft. In 
March, 1939, the company's first aircraft, the 
‘•Wirraway*’, a trainer and general-purpose air- 
craft similar to North American Aviation's 
“NA33", made its first flight, powered with the 
Pratt & Whitney single-row “Wasp” 650-h.p. 
engine, which was also made by the company, 
at the Fishermens Bend factory. 

Concurrently, de Havilland Aircraft Pty. 
Ltd., which was formed in Australia in 1928 
as a sales and servicing organisation, was en- 
larging the scope of its manufacturing activi- 
ties. Since 1930, the company had been mak- 
ing wings at Mascot aerodrome for several 
types of de Havilland aircraft, of which the 
engines, fuselages and other parts were im- 
ported from the United Kingdom. By 1939 
complete airframes for “Moth” aircraft were 
being made in Australia by the company. The 
outbreak of war, with its greatly increased 
demand for aircraft, made it desirable^and 
practicable from the financial viewpoint — for 
manufacture of engines and metal fittings to be 
undertaken in Australia. Consequently, when 
an order was given shortly after the war be- 
gan to proceed with the manufacture of “Tiger 
Moth” trainer aircraft, complete Australian 
manufacture was arranged, the manufacture of 
“Gypsy Major” engines for these aircraft be- 
ing undertaken by General Motors-Holdens 
Ltd. 

In 1939, also, the first steps were taken by 
the Commonwealth Government in accordance 
with the recommendation of the United King- 
dom Air Mission to set up facilities for the 
production of airframes and assembly of 
“Beaufort” bomber and other types of opera- 
tional aircraft. These establishments became 
known as the Beaufort Division workshops of 
the Division of Aircraft Production. Govern- 
mental aircraft factories comprised the only 
section of the Australian aircraft industry 
which at the outbreak of war in September, 
1939, was being developed for the production of 
other than trainer aircraft. 

Engines were not made and have not been 
made at the Government-operated aircraft fac- 


tories. The Commonwealth Government, how- 
ever, invited Commonwealth Aircraft Corpora- 
tion Pt;^ Ltd. to design, build, equip and con- 
duct a Government -owned aircraft-engine fac- 
tory. C.A.C. Ply. Ltd. accepted, the factory 
was built at Lidcombe, N.S.W., and by late 

1941 had delivered the first engines— the twin- 
row Pratt & Whitney “Wasp”— for use in the 
“Beaufort” torpedo-bomber. C.A.C. Pty. Ltd. 
has continued to operate the Lidcombe factory, 
of which the Commonwealth Government has 
retained ownership. 

The “Tiger Moths” of the de Havilland Com- 
pany and the “Wirraways” of the Common- 
wealth Aircraft Corporation were destined to 
play a vital part in the Australian section of 
the Empire Air Training Scheme. By De- 
cember. 1941, there had been delivered to the 
R.A.A.F. 1.204 Australian-made trainer air- 
craft— 449 “Wirraways”, 675 “Tiger Moths” and 
80 “Wackett Trainers” — and also the first seven 
“Beaufort” bombers. The “Wackett Trainer”, 
an intermediate trainer, had been developed 
by the Commonwealth Aircraft Corporation. 

Owing to the state of the war in the Pacific, 
it was decided by the Government in early 

1942 to terminate the production of trainer 
planes, and to concentrate all available capa- 
city on the manufacture of operational types 
of aircraft to supplement whatever supplies 
could be obtained from the U.S.A. and Eng- 
land. By August, 1945, the Australian aircraft 
industry had delivered about 3,500 aircraft of 
nine types — “Wirraway” trainer and general- 
purpose aircraft (one single-row “Wasp” en- 
gine); “Wackett” trainer (one “Super Scarab” 
engine); “Tiger Moth” trainer (one “Gypsy 
Major” engine); “Beaufort” long-range torpedo- 
bomber (two twin-row “Wasp” engines); “Beau- 
fighter” intruder or attack fighter (two “Her- 
cules” engines); “Boomerang” interceptor 
fighter (with one twin-row “Wasp”); “Dragon” 
trainer, transport and ambulance (with two 
“Gypsy Major” engines); “Mustang” high-alti- 
tude fighter (with one “Merlin” engine); and 
the “Mosquito” fighter-bomber intruder (with 
two “Merlin” engines). In addition, the “Lin- 
coln” bomber — a development of the “Lan- 
caster”, with four “Merlin” engines— was under 
way as a production project. 

Commonwealth Aircraft Corporation Pty. 
Ltd. made the airframes for the “Wirraway”, 
“Wackett” “Boomerang” and “Mustang”. The 
airframes for the “Beaufort” and “Beaufighter” 
(and “Lincoln”) were made by the Government- 
operated aircraft factories. The “Tiger Moth”, 
“Dragon” and “Mosquito” airframes were made 
by de Havilland's. 

About 3,000 engines, of three types, were 
made during the war — the air-cooled radial 
“Wasp”, in single-row 650 h.p. and twin-row 
1,200 h.p., made by Commonwealth Aircraft 
Corporation Pty. Ltd.; and the air-cooled in- 
line 130-h.p. “Gypsy Major” engine, made by 
General Motors-H olden Ltd. Prior to the end 
of the war it was decided to make the Rolls- 
Royce liquid-cooled in-line vee-lyp® LOSO-h.p. 
“Merlin” (these engines were being made by 
C.A.C. Pty. Ltd. at Lidcombe by 1947, for the 
“Lincoln” heavy bomber). Engines imported 
during the war for airframes made in Aus- 
tralia were the Warner air-cooled radial 175- 
h p “Super Scarab”, the Bristol air-cooled 
radial sleeve-valve 1,600-h.p. “Hercules”, and 
the Packard-built Rolls-Royce “Merlin (for 
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the "Mustang'* and the "Mosquito and for the 
“Lincoln" bombers made, from March, 1946, on- 
wards, before the Austraiian-made "Merlin" 
engines became available). Also imported 
were more than 1,000 twin-row "Wasp" engines 
to supplement Australian production, as air- 
frames for "Beaufort" bombers and "Boome- 
rang" fighters were being made faster than 
engines. 

During the war the Department of Aircraft 
Production was responsible for the control of 
manufacture of aircraft and engines in Aus- 
tralia, with responsibility for maintaining and 
operating Government aircraft factories and 
for arranging the supply of materials, tools 
etc., required by the industry. Facilities were 
also provided by the Department for the re- 
pair and servicing of aircraft outside R.A.AF 
establishments. By the end of the war, nearly 
12,000 engines and 4.250 airframes had been 
overhauled and repaired for the Royal Austra- 
lian Air Force, United States Army Air Forces 
Royal Navy, and Netherlands East Indies 
Forces; the principal overhaul contractors were 
the civilian airline operators, aircraft supply 
and repair companies, C.A.C. Pty. Ltd de 
HaviUand’s, General Motors-Holden Ltd Ford 
Motor Company, Clyde Engineering Co. 

Propellers for all types of Auslralian-made 
aircraft have been manufactured by de Havil- 
land Aircraft Pty. Ltd. at Alexandria, near 
Sydney, m a modern factory erected and 
equipped by the Commonwealth Government 
facilities established early in 
1939 ui the company’s premises for the manu- 
^ct^e of metal controllable-pitch propellers. 
First deliveries of complete propellers were 
made m June, 1940, and more than 2,000 pro- 
pellers of eleven types were made before the 

‘."‘Eluding both wooden and 
melal-bladed fixed pitch and variable-pitch 
non-feathering and feathering types. Verv e\. 

under- 


In addition to the engine plant and propeller 
plant established by the Commonwealth 
Government and operated by aircraft-manu- 
facturing Companies, the Commonwealth estab- 
lished other major annexes, operated by 
various companies under the direction of the 
Department of Aircraft Production. At the 
heavy-forge annexe (operated by Australian 
Aluminium Co. Pty. Ltd.) a 35,000-lb. drop- 
hammer was used for engine crankcases, 
propeller blades and hubs and other 
large forgings for aircraft. An aero-electrics 
anne.ve (operated by Tecnico Ltd.) produced 
starters, generators, magnetoes, relays, in- 
strument and other switches, ignition har- 
ness, coils, rheostats, and similar aero- 
electrics. Oleo legs, taiiwheel struts and re- 
tracting gear were the products of another 
annexe (operated by National Motor Springs 
Ply. Ltd.). An anne.ve operated by the Beau- 
fort Division of Aircraft Production made gun 
turrets for "Beaufort" aircraft, modified im- 
ported turrets, and made gun mountings and 
harmonising gear, ammunition feeds and con- 
lainers, release gear for bombs and mines, 
pilot s control handle assemblies, selector valve 
for automatic-pilot installations, and under- 
carriage and airframe machined parts. An 
instrument -maintenance laboratory (operated 
National Air%vay$ Pty. Ltd.) en- 
abled the centralisation of repair and overhaul 
ol aircraft instruments, and smaller workshops 
were also established elsewhere to supplement 
me servicing. In addition to annexes, the 
Commonwealth Government assisted in manv 
ways in production of other aircraft requir^ 
ments by various contractors, includin<» insiru 

He.uble Shafting, oil coolers, pumps (vacuum 
hydraulic and fuel), landing wheels and brake 
units, oil-impregnated bushes, moulded plastics 
high-pressure and low-pressure oxygen equip: 
ment. alummium sheet, strip, rol!^ bar^and 
extrusions to aircraft specifications 


In accordance with national-defence policy 
ol aircraft-manufacturing capacity 
Mpable of rapidly increasing output has*^ been 

.P® “’"'•a^-manufacturing 

‘r-® period have remained 
active— the Government Aircraft Factories 

tSo** Mwiti. “‘f Production), and the 

havA ?"^®‘®-«''‘erpnse groups. Programmes 
have been approved which will establish and 
tS^a^ ^tential capacity for the manufre- 
« ‘J'® latest types of 

m^mm 


POST-WAR ACTIVITIES 


®‘'® to “Vam- 

pire au-craft being made by de Havilland'sl 

engines \o power the 

tween an olementatTCSner and 

tramer. It is a W !!• f advanced 

plane with fixed undercar^rapr^"^”^ 

yariable-pitch airscrew Idf-bv ^^ 
lor pupil and instructor ianra^b'!i ®®®*‘'’e 
the rear). The tramer L a - ^ to 

ped to take a pupil rieht fb^®^u“u‘^ equip- 
flying course, and ft \vilftiki^rb“®^. 

Tiger Moth” as the Sc al ellmo^ "®® 
tramer for the Roval ® 1®^ ^^'”5 

it will also serve ^ P’ofoel 

vanced trainer. Prwluet^^n 
be delayed by priority of hiay 

A C.A.C.-made wilt Pf®d“®tion 

has not yet been lidded whefh 
single-row “Waso Juniot" '^h®ther to use the 

Pratt & WhS S” (the 

in Australia) or^ if nrodi^M® ^®* 

P.™it the ..Cicda", 
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wholly designed and developed 
m Australia; it was designed by C.A.C. Ltd 
to specihcations of the Royal Australian Air 
Force, and is a seven-cylinder air-cooled radial, 
capable of producing 450 h.p. 

de Havilland Aircraft Pty. Ltd. is engaged 
in production of the “Vampire*' single-jet in- 
terceptor fighter and the “Vampire** dual- 
trainer. powered with the Rolls-Royce “Nene“ 
jet engine made by C.A.C. Pty. Ltd. The com- 
pany IS also making the “Drover” light pas- 
senger/transporl/ambulance plane, designed in 
Australia for feeder services; the plane is 
powered with three ' Gypsy Major 10“ engines 
imported from the United Kingdom. This is 
the only civil aircraft being made in Aus- 
tralia. and it is being purchased by two Go- 
vernment airlines (Trans Australia Airlines 
and Qantas Empire Airways) for feeder work 
and by the Department of Civil Aviation for 
departmental work, de Havilland*s is regu- 
larly engaged in overhaul and repair of air- 
craft as a major activity, and operates a 
Government-owned annexe for propeller manu- 
facture, including feathering types. 

A further interesting development is the 
establishment in Australia of branches of two 
more U.K. aircraft companies. Fairey Avia- 
tion Co. has established Fairey Aviation Co 
of Australasia Pty. Ltd., which has facilities 
m New South Wales for repairing frame- 
work of naval aircraft and manufacture of 
non-piloted target aircraft, and in South Aus- 
tralia for rockets and long-range weapons 
Bristol Aeroplane Co. Ltd. has established 
Bristol Aeroplane Co. of Australia, which will 
concern itself with development of Bristol in- 
terests in Australia, including the establish- 
ment of a large engine-overhaul plant. 

Austplian industry has proved capable of 
producing many of the components necessary 
for modem aircraft manufacture. In addition 
to manufacture of parts to aircraft standard 
by several manufacturers of similar products 
of lesser standard, there exists a sound nucleus 
of specialist businesses and companies (some 
with overseas connections and with agencies 
for overseas manufacturers) making aircraft 
parts and accessories that can be made conve- 
niently and economically in Australia, and in 
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some instances providing maintenance services 
of various kinds. There are. of course, many 
parts that must continue to be imported (par- 
ticularly instruments) when manufacture of 
the numbers to be made of each type of air 
craft are small. 

Imports of aircraft engines (not including 
and aircraft parts in 1948-49 and 
1949-50 were as follows 

IMPORTS: 


1948-49 
T 


1949-50 


Engines (excluding jet) 12^9 389^044 13*3^' 245 121 

Aircraft part s - 1.541.054 ^ I 

These engines, components and accessories 
were for aircraft being made in Australia and 
for maintenance of Armed Services aircraft 
and civil passenger and freight aircraft. (Com- 
mercial aircraft registered in Australia at the 
end of 1948-49 totalled 687, including Douglas 
DC2, DC3, DC4 ('‘Skymaster’’) and DC6; Con- 
solidated Vultee “Convair 240“; Lockheed lOA 
lOB. 12A, “Lodestar" and “Constellation"; De 
Havilland “Dragon" “Dove" and 'Drover"* A 
V. Roe “Avro-Anson"; Bristol 170 freighter; 
Short “Hythe", “Sandringham" and “Solent" 
flying boats; and “Catalina" amphibian.) 

The total value of output in 1948-49 and 
1949-50 of esUblishments classified in official 
statistics as being wholly or mainly engaged 
in manufacture of aircraft, aircraft engines, 
components and/or accessories was £8.84 mil- 
lion and £10.8 million. These totals do not in- 
clude the value of aircraft parts and acces- 
sories or of repair services originating in 
establishments not classified as being wholly 
or mainly within the aircraft industry, other 
than where such parts, etc., and services are 
used in the activities of manufacturers and/or 
servicing establishments classified as being 
within the aircraft industry. 

Owing to the limited Australian market, 
together with the popularity and effectiveness 
of overseas makes. It would be economically 
difficult for new enterprise to establish plant 
exclusively for manufacture of civil aircraft 
in Australia. However, government aircrah 
policy is directed towards maintenance of a 
soundly-based aircraft industry, properly re- 
lated to the extending Australian requirements 
for military and civil aircraft. 


SHIPBUILDING AND SHIP ENGINE BUILDING 

GENERAL OUTLINE OF HISTORY AND ORGANISATION OF THE INDUSTRY 


The 1914*24 Phase 

Shipbuilding in Australia prior to 1918 was 
quite limited in the types and numbers of 
ships that were built. During the 1914-18 
War, a light cruiser was built (H.M.A.S. “Bris- 
bane"), another laid down (H.M.A.S. “Ade- 
laide"), and three torpedo-boat destroyers 
were built — all at Cockatoo Island Dockyard. 

The 1914-18 War caused overseas shipbuild- 
ing costs to rise well above the likely costs 
in Australia, and this, together with the policy 
of the then Commonwealth Government to 
extend the government-owned Commonwealth 
Line with Australian-built ships, made pos- 
sible the very rapid development of a snip- 
building industry. The Commonwealth Line 
was also an Innovation. It had been estab- 
lished during the war with ships bought in 
the United Kingdom and seized or captured 
as a result of war. At the end of the war 
it comprised about thirty-six ships. The Line 


operated in overseas as well as coastal trade. 
Nineteen cargo ships — six of 5,600 deadweight 
tons (the “D" ships) and thirteen of 6,170 
d.w. tons (the “E" ships) were built at 
five shipyards between 1919 and 1923, the 
engines, all reciprocating steam-engines, also 
being built in Australia. The Commonwealth 
Line also had five passenger-liners (the “Bay" 
class) of about 14,800 d.w.tons built in the 
United Kingdom, about 1921, and in 1924 two 
refrigerated cargo-ships (the “Dale" class or 
“F" ships) of 12,000 d.w.tons were built at 
Sydney; the “Dale" ships and their recipro- 
cating steam engines were the largest built 
in Australia- to Giat date— and their comple- 
tion marked the close of a shipbuilding period 
for Australia. By this time costs of ship- 
building in Australia had risen above overseas 
costs. In 1923 the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment announced its intention of selling the 
ships of the Commonwealth Line, and by 
1927 the Line had ceased to exist. 
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No mcrchant^argo ship was built to ship- 
ping-company order in the 1919-24 period — all 
were for the Commonwealth Line, on Govern- 
ment order. 

The 1924-39 Phase 

From 1924 to 1939 shipbuilding in Australia 
was desultory. Walkers Ltd. shipyard at 
Maryborough, Qld., went into complete disuse 
from 1923. The Commonwealth Government 
dockyard at WHIiamstown. Vic., was sold to 
the Melbourne Harbour Trust in 1924 and thus 
kept in use for repair work and smallcraft 
building. Poole &: Steele Ltd. shipyard at Port 
Adelaide, S.A.. went out of business and was 
dismantled in 1932. The principal shipyard 
in Australia, Cockatoo Island, a Common- 
wealth Government yard, at Sydney Harbour 
N.S.W., was leased in 1933 to a private com- 
pany (formed for that purpose), so that con- 
stitutional limitations could be avoided and 
the dockyard undertake non-government work 
on a wide scale in the absence of sufficient 
Government shipbuilding and ship-repair work 
One of the principal shipyards, a State dock- 
yard at Walsh Island, near Newcastle, N.S.W 
held on mainly with ship-repair work and 
general engineering until 1934. when it ceased 
all activity, and much of the plant was sold 
]^ese were five shipyards that comprised 
the shipbuilding industry of 1919-24. 

In 1934 a naval-building programme was in- 
stituted with the laying down of two 1.060 
standard displacement tons sloops (“Yarra* 
and ^‘Swan”). Between 1934 and the begin- 
ning of the 1939-45 War, the naval programme 
br^dened to the modernisation of two cruisers 
and five destroyers, and the ordering of two 

and "Warrego' ) 
Xvro Tribal class destroyers (a third was 
ordep^ soon afterwards), and three boom- 
All of this naval work, except 
sorne of the modernisation of one of the 
cruisers, was done at Cockatoo Dockyard 

‘ effect to organise shipbuilding, in. 

to much greater out- 
put. The outbreak of war hastened the or- 
g^sing, but It was the entry of Japan into 
M enemy that caus^ the c'onsider- 

"titbreak of war. Cockatoo Dockyard 
was the only large integrated shipbuildinc and 
had""ht:"®‘"“^ to Australia® that 

endne builZ*/*? shipbuilding and ship, 
wav j reasonably continuous 

The Phase from 1939 lo Date 

Commonwealth Govem- 
Boilrf Australian Shipbuildinc 

oard, ^th the responsibility for develoninf 

^ wartime measure. (The Nav^i 
?avlf J.^’^toed responsible for bui^^ding o 
?han built both me?: 

Boa?d w« Shipbuilding 

war mamtained in operation after the 


and places orders on Australian yards for hull 
building and fitting out, and on Australian 
and overseas engineers for main engines, 
boilers, auxiliary plant, instruments, etc. On 
completion the snips arc handed over to 
ownership of the Commonwealth for operation 
by the Australian Shipping Board or. if ordered 
on behalf of an operator other than the Com- 
monwealth, for sale to the company. 

The Shipbuilding Board has the overall re- 
sponsibility of encouraging the industry in 
every way open to the Board. Among various 
efforts, it has been required to foster the par- 
ticipation of manufacturers outside the in- 
dustry proper to secure Australian sources of 
items of equipment which can be readily made 
in Australia. 

The Australian Shipping Board is a Com- 
monwealth Government instrumentality, and, 
as is also the Shipbuilding Board, is part cf 
the Department of Shipping and Transport. 
The Commonwealth Government in iu Ship- 
ping Board is the largest merchant shipowner 
and operator in Australia. Operations are con- 
fined almost entirely to the Australian coast; 
only occasional overseas voyages are made. 
The following table provides a summary of the 
Board's ships as at 1st August lDr>2— 


AUSTRALIAN SHIPPING 
BOARD: 


Approxi- 

mate 

Ships Tonnage 
Oead- 
no. weight 


H« ^ 3Tr74:ioO 

1 Australian-owned ship 

. 4.450 tons 

6 oveneas-owned ships 61.450 ions 


Has chartered to other 
Ausiraban shipping 
operators^ 

Z Auslralian*built ships 
1 overseas-built ship . . 


65,900 


3,560 tons 
1.640 tons 


3 5,200 

, . - - 38 23.')200 

(a) deludes ss. ^Carcoola”. 4,360 dwtonT 

overseas (as were four 
d.w.lons, of the Board's ships) 
The shjp .s expected to be delivered Ind 

"raw Iroi' be'^'decfde'cT^^ wi!h- 

accomm<Xuo^‘Cas?een*b5uri?A 

many vear^^tK^ ^ Australia for 

w.nr ijs's;'?' 

d.w.tons, and has *5®..®b‘P 's of 2.475 

seven passeneers anrt ^'"'?\°'^3tion for thirty- 

spaeV 

ships, including converei^n r. f 
armed merchantH:nST»e 
St three shipyards in earned out 

45 War. Australia since the 1939 . 



Types of Ships and Construction 

merchant and naval ships built 
described in the 
Record of the Industry, 1939 to 1952’’. set 
out later m this comment. 

ships are of orthodox^ woU- 
estabhshcd types, with the possible excep- 
tion of a passenger/cargo motor ship (men- 
Uoned ^ibc^*e) designed specifically for the 
r remantie-Darwin run and incorporating the 
coupling of two engines to one propeller shaft 
through elect nc-magnetic couplings and single- 
reduction gearing (engines, couplings and gear- 
ing were imported, however). The laroest 
ships ever built in Australia are four ships of 
k^t . ore-carrier, 12.500 d.w.tons, 

525 feet long overall. 66 feet moulded breadth 
41 feet 3 inches moulded depth. For general- 
cargo work around the Australian coast, ships 
of about 6,000 tons deadweight appear to be 
about the largest that are preferred. 

Merchant-ship construction in Australia is 
usually of the riveted type of hull, about 90 
per cent, of the ship being riveted and the re- 
mainder welded, but a gradual change is 
being made to welded construction as ship- 
yard facilities are adjusted to the needs of 
welding and prefabrication of ships’ hulls. 
Two 3.000-d.w.ton general-cargo motorships 
now being built are about 70 per cent, welded 
including the hull. (See below concerning 
all-welded hulls of naval ships.) 

All merchant ships built in Australia have 
been registered by Llovd’s Register of Shipping 
m Its highest class, lOOAl. (The Register has 
exclusive surveyors at Sydney, Melbourne. 
Brisbane, Newcastle and Whyalla, and non- 
exclusive surveyors at Adelaide and Fremantle. 
Representatives are appointed at other ports 
as required.) 

The largest naval ships to be built in Aus- 
tralia in recent years are four ’’Daring” class 
destroyers, each about 2,610 tons standard 
displacement. 390 feet long, now being built 
These ships have an all-welded hull, this be- 
ing rather an innovation in British naval-ship 
design. These ships will be driven bv Aus- 
tralian-built turbines and armed with Austra- 
lian-built main and secondary ordnance. 
successful participation in naval operations at 
Korea of two “Battle” class destroyers built 
in 1950 and 1951 has emphasised the capabili- 
ties of Australian naval-ship production^in 
addition to Australian-built turbines these 
ships are mounted with the first enclosed- 
turret main ordnance (twin 4.5-inch guns in 
each turret) made in Australia. 

Skip-engine Building 


There has been for many years adequate 
capacity and experience in Australia for 
normal requirements in the building of mul- 
tiple-expansion reciprocating steam-engines 
for ship propulsion: the 1939-45 War require- 
ments drew heavily on this capacity and ex- 
tended it. This was not so for manufacture 
of propelling steam-turbines and internal- 
combustion engines, and cons^uently most of 
the ships, including naval ships, built during 
the war and in the early post-war years are 
driven by “the old up-and -downers” (a 
marine-engineering term, not always affection- 
ately applied): exhaust-steam turbines are 
fitted in twenty-one of the larger merchant 
ships to increase the power from the recipro- 
cating engines. 

In the period 1939 to mid-1952, 184 recipro- 
cating steam-engines were built for propul- 
sion of merchant and small naval ships, total- 
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ling about 269.300 h.p. About the most power- 
ful of these engines were four-cylinder trinle- 
expansion engines, developing 2,750 h.p., built 
for naval frigates, two to%ach sWp and 
achieving 21 knots. Naval ships took 151 of 
the reciprocating engines, about 193,500 hn 
The other 33 engines. 75,750 h.p. are merchant.' 
ship engines; exhaust-steam turbines operating 

engines add 17,850 h.p. In 
addition, 28 steam-reciprocating engines, total- 
ling about 11 450 h.p,, have been built, or 
are building, for tugs, dredges, etc,— twelve 
vessels. 


Only two of the 21 merchant ships build- 
ing or on firm order in Australia are to be 
driven by steam -reciprocating engines— both 
are steam -colliers of the one class, and the 
engines were completed about two years ago 
Four of the 21 ships are to be steam-turbme 
driven, three probably steam-turbine driven (if 
not so decided they will be steam-reciprocat- 
mg), and 12 ships are to be motor driven. 

One small boom-defence ship to be built for 
Royal Australian Navy will be powered 
with a reciprocating steam-engine, but de- 
stroyers and frigates building, and to be built 
Will be steam-turbine powered. 


At early 1948 the first motorship (exclud- 
ing auxiliary vessels) of which both the hull 
and engine were built in Australia was put 
into use, the builder of both hull and engine 
being Walkers Limited. Five of these ships, 
each of 633 d.w.tons, were built by Walkers, 
each driven by one 540-h.p. six-cylinder “Mirr- 
lees -type diesel-engine. This size of engine 
was the largest internal-combustion engine 
built in Australia until recently (see below). 
Walkers Limited are now building four 720- 
h.p. diesels of the same type for two 3,0D0-d.w. 
ton ships being built at the State Docltyard, 
N.S.W. Imported engines have been installed 
in small motorships, two built and another 
fitting, at the State Dockyard, and a small 
collier now being built by Evans, Deakin & 
Co. Ltd.; all the engines are “British Polar” 
diesels. 


A significant advance occurred when the 
building of the “Doxford” opposed-piston oil- 
engine began under licence of William Dox- 
ford & Co. Ltd., U.K. The Commonwealth 
Government Marine Engine Works, Port Mel- 
bourne. Vic., has an order from the Austra- 
lian Shipbuilding Board for six 2,800-h.p. 
engines, the largest internal-combustion engine 
ever built in Australia. The first built has 
passed successful shop trials (it is reported to 
have been completed with the minimum of 
difficulty for a new licensee) and the second 
engine is almost ready for shop trials; the 
engines are for cargo ships of about 6,500 to 
7.000 tons deadweight. The engines have few 
imported components, the major items being 
crankshaft forgings which are of a shape that 
cannot at present be forged in Australia. The 
liners (cylinders), of vanadium-titanium iron, 
were cast by Cockatoo Docks. 

The Works is to receive an order from the 
Australian Shipbuilding Board for five 3,500- 
h p. “Doxford” engines, for five of eight 10,000- 
d.w.ton bulk-carrier ships to be built in Aus- 
tralia to Shipbuilding Board design (the other 
three ships will be steamships). If required 
the Works could build the Doxford type of 
engine to 6,000-h.p. size in one unit. 

A licence to make the “Doxford” oil- 
engine is available to the N.S.W. Govern- 
ment Engineering and Shipbuilding Under- 
taking (State Dockyard) at its option should 
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it secure an order for the building of such 
an engine. 

The building of turbines for ship propulsion 
began in Australia in 1913, at Cockatoo Island 
Dockyard, when it became a Commonwealth^ 
owned shipyard and dockyard mainly intended 
to serve the newly^establishod Royal Australian 
Navy. During the 1914-18 War and early post- 
war years the Dockyard built turbines for three 
small destroyers (H-M.A-S. '*Haon'\ '‘Torrens 
and “Swan") and for the cruiser H.M.A.S. 
“Adelaide". Betsveen 1921 and 1933 turbines 
were built for the seaplane-carrier H.M.A.S. 
"Albatross". Since 1933 turbines have been 
built for four sloops, three “Tribal" class de- 
stroyers and two "Battle" class destroyers. 
The "Battle" class ships each have two sets 
of Parsons-type impulse reaction geared tur- 
bines, each 25,000-h.p. set comprising a high- 
p^ssure turbine and a low-pressure turbine. 
The Dockyard is now engaged in building 
eight sets of turbines for four “Daring" class 
destroyers and has orders to build eight sets 
for four fast anti-submarine frigates. Cockatoo 
Dockyard now makes turbine blades, but ob- 
tains the reduction gears from elsewhere. 
The gears for ships up to and including the 
‘'Battle" class were obtained from abroad, but 
a spare set of gears for "Battle" class ships 
has been made in Australia, and some of the 
seU of gears for the "Daring" class ships are 
now being made. It is expected that in the 
near future there will be adequate capacity 
in Australia to meet norma! requirements for 
the forging and cutting of gears of large sires 
for SAjp-propulsion turbine reduction gearing. 

first Australian-built merchant-ship 
with turbine propulsion. “Iron Yampi". 12 500 
d.w.tons, was put into use in mid-1948* the 
boiler, turbine and gearing were imported, 
but arrangements were made for the building 
in Australia of the propelling plant for the 
three additional ships of the “YampI" class 
remaming to be buUt. (The fourth "YampI" 
ship is now being fitted-out, the first three are 

by The Broken 
Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd. for its own use. 
The boilew were made by Babcock & Wilcox 
of Australia Pty. Ltd. The turbine-blade steel 
was >2'g>rted but the blades were made by 

B-HP- Co. Ltd. at its Whyalla. S.A 
establishment. The large r^uclion-gear rings' 
about 12 feet in diameter, the largest forc^’ 
rings ever made in Australia, were cast 

SteK Co'^'^onweaUh 

NCi w^ subsidiary. Newcastle. 

kt 4 N.S.W., assisted with 

machining; the Commonwealth Ordnance Fac- 

Bendigo Vic., cut the first set gears 
BHP gear-shop ofShe 

seS T?.!: Pk^' cut the other two 

ssnn ‘hree sets of turbines, each set of 

at®°?h^'^■’ B H P- Co. Ltd 

Itee? works 

Newcastle. 

t^pe eaV"wifh‘'hiU''p^e^:"^^mer' 

•h. mySu 


ship-engine building requirements. Four sets 
of turbines, each of 6,200 h.p., are required 
for the four 10,000-d.w.ton ore-carriers which 
the company is to build at Us Whyalla ship- 
yard for its own use (two are building, and 
two are yet to bo laid down), but mainly 
because of the delivery times one complete 
geared turbine and two ungeared turbines 
will be imported from Pardons .Marine Steam 
Turbine Co. Ltd., and The B.H.P, Co. Ltd. will 
build one complete geared turbine and two 
further sets of reduction gears. If the Aus- 
tralian Shipbuilding Board decides to power 
with turbines the three 18, 000-ton steamship 
bulk-carriers to be built for it, and to have 
the turbines built in Australia, it is not un- 
likely that The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. would be the 
builders. 

Each of the thirteen “A" class 3.500-d.w.ton 
and the eight “B" class 6,400-d.w.ton steam- 
ships built for the Australian Shipbuilding 
Board was fitted with a “Bauer- Wach" 850- 
h.p. exhaust-steam turbine. Twenty-one of 
those turbines were made, the last of them 
recently. Thompsons (Castlemaine) Ltd. was 
the principal manufacturer, making fifteen 
turbines and all the cases. Cockatoo Docks 
made the other six turbines. The turbine 
blades were imported. The gear rings were 
made by Thompsons and Commonwealth Steel 
Ne'X'^astle. N.S.W. The gears were 
cut by John Welsh Pty. Ltd., Melbourne. Vic., 
o Cornmonweahh Marine Engine Works, 
Port Melbourne, Vic., carried out the final 
assembly of the reduction-gear units and the 
final assembly of all units into the complete 
turbine assembly for Installation in the sh^- 

It will be seen that capacity is readilv 
available in Australia for the relatively 
limited but significant range of propelline 
engines required for the shipbuilding industry 
m Australia at its present and intended levels 

dLf^nn” ^f' ^k .problem exists in the pro- 
duction of such engines m Australia. 

Equipment and Fittings 

The circumstances of the long-established 

'"‘‘ustrv of the 
k ;S“’edom has led to that industry hav- 

it associated wi^ 

and/or engine-building work" ha^s 
major problems and dllays from"fin.e * 

During the ld39.4s \Vf.i time to time. 

rcason®ably%ff«?f^® aj one' of h 

war organisation of an 4 results of 

the industry is exte^dinrsatlsfactrily.'’"^ 


and hatch covers of mnri ^ electric winches 
ture of both Ttemf nT Menufac- 

cently. on licL*^* ‘’^^an rl 

turetx. The inches jnanufac- 

and Electromotors Ltd uv' ^^i'rence 
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N.S.W,); and the hatch is the MacGregor 
patent steel hatch cover of MacGregor & Co 
(Naval Architects) Ltd., U.K., to be made bv 
Morison & Bearby Ltd., Newcastle, N.S.W. * 
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Most of the types of instruments required 
throughout a ship are imported, and it appears 
likely that such items will continue to he 
imported for some time. 


RECORD OF THE INDUSTRY, 1939 lo 1952 


The overall result of wartime and post-war 
planning and encouragement of the industry 
IS an impressive achievement for the relatively 
small shipbuilding and ship-engine building 
industry in Australia. A summation of cate- 
gories of the 156 ships, totalling about 430,200 
deadweight tonnage of merchant ships and 
about 90.000 standard displacement tons of 


naval ships, built, building and to be built 
(excluding tugs, dredges, etc— for details see 
description of each shipbuilding organisation 
Australia from (and including) 
1939 to August 1952— about thirteen and a half 
years — is as follows (statistics compiled at Divi- 
sion of Industrial Development)— 


SHIPBUILDING: 


MERCHANT SHIPS (a) ... . 

In use (a) 

Building 

To be built 

Australian Shipbuilding Board 

In use <b) 

Building 

To be built 

The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. (c) ... . 
In use <d) 


1939-1952 


no. 

65 

44 

10 

a 

deadweight 

tonnage 

430,035 

266.235 

59.050 

104.750 

59 

364.045 

38 


10 


11 



e 

6 


no. 

91 


NAVAL SHIPS (e) 

In use or used (e) 

Building 

To be built ' * \ ] * * ' ' * * ' * J 


66.060 
66.060 
standard 
displacement 
tonnage 
92.273 
75,063 
10.440 
6,770 


sea— one of 12,500 tons deadweight, one of 3,030 
labfei?f®lgei^^^h?p?*‘•!l"l^,tV"Ha^%^,T^^^ statistics-^ee 

(b) Includes a d.030-ton ship nearly ready for sea. 

tons, for sale by the Commonwealth Government to 
ASB^ toUb above* Australian Shipbuilding Board, and are Included in the 

(d) Includes a 12.500-ton ship nearly ready for sea. 

(e) Tonnage for naval ships in use or used is estimated in some instances. 


Detail is provided below to set out a record of shipbuilding and ship-engine building in Aus- 
tralia since (and including) 1939. The record is in four sections— 

Merchant Ships in Use 

Merchant Ships Now Building or on Firm Order in Australia 
Naval Ships in Use or Used 

Naval Ships Now Building or on Firm Order in Australia 


The names of shipbuilding and ship-engine building companies used in contracted form in the 
four sections below, are stated in full in Part One of this chapter. 


MERCHANT SHIPS IN USE: 44 ships* iolalling about 266.500 deadweight tons (including two ships 
launched and Rtting-out, which will shortly be in use)— 


12*500«d.wJen ore-carrier fleamship, BJLP. "Yampi" class* sperifically designed for carriage of steel -industry 
materials and producis-^iogle screw* open abelierdeck* four pariiallf sell-trimming holds and four 
batches, ten derricks* steam winches; propelling machinerr between amidships and aft bold* coal ,fir^ 
(with provision for conversion to oil firing when required)* one set of 5.$00-h*p. reaction-type (high- 
pressure* Intermediate pressure* low pressure) geared turbines* 12 knelt (at present limited to four ships, 
no more on order)— 


^fiip In Vie Shipyard Enpine Builder (a) 

Iron Yampi June 1948 The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. Parsons, U.K. 

Iron Kimberly Sept. 1949 The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. The B.H.P, Co. Ltd. 

Iron Derby April 1950 The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. 

Iron Wyndham Fitting-out The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. 


(a) See “Ship-engine Building*', earlier this Part. 

9 600-d*wJon general-cargo steamship* Australian Shipbuilding Board "A*' class “tingle screw, shelter 

deck* five holds and five haichot* thirteen derricks* steam winches; propelling machinery amldsiups. 

mecbanically coal fired or oil fired (oil firing is used)* one 2*650-h.p. d-eyllnder triple -expa won engine 

wUh one 950-h.p- ^'Bauer-Wa^" exhaust turbine* 12 loiots (at present limited to thirteen ships, no more 

building or on order) — 
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Ship 

In Vit 

Shipyofd 

Engine Builder <A) 

River (Tlarence (a) . . . . 

May 1943 

Cockatoo Docks 

Cockatoo Docks 

River Burdekin 

Dec. 1943 

Evans, Deakin 

Aust. Iron & Steel Ltd. 

River Gleneig 

Mar. 1944 

The B.H-P. Co. Ltd. 

Aust. iron Sc Steel Ltd. 

River Derwent 

Sept. 1944 

The B H P- Co. Ltd. 

Ausi. Iron &L Steel Ltd. 

River Fitzroy 

Nov. 1944 

Evans, Deakin 

C.M.E.W., RockJea 

River Loddon 

Dec. 1944 

Willi am St own 

C.M.E.W., Melbourne, 

River Murchison 

Feb. 1945 

The B H.P. Co. Ltd. 

Aust. Iron & Steel Ltd. 

River Murrumbidgee . . 

July 1945 

The B.H.P. Co. Lid. 

Mori's Dock 

River Mitta (a) 

Nov. 1945 

Williamstown 

C.M.E.W., Melbourne 

River Murray 

Nov. 1945 

The B H P. Co. Lid. 

Cockatoo Docks 

River Hunter 

June 1946 

Cockatoo Docks 

Mort’s Dock 

River Norman (a) .... 

June 1946 

Evans. Deakin 

C.M.E.W.. Rockiea 

River Burnett 

Sept. 1947 

Evans. Deakin 

C.hl.E.W., Rockiea 


<a) Refrigerated. 

(b) Not exhaust turbine. 


concerning which see 'Ship^engine Building'*, earlier this Part. 


tpe«ifie«U7 designed lor carriege of steel- 
«utin P'«*“e‘*7-»“9le iCTew, shelter deck. fi*e partiall? self-Uimming holds and fiee 

P^epeUuig tnadunerr at alter end, hand coal fired (with provision 
'wo S no «Sre buiS' o^on q«adrx.ple.e*pansion engine. 10 knoU (at present limited to 


Ship 

Iron Monarch 
Iron Duke . . 


In Use 

April 1943 
Aug. 1943 


Shipyard 

The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. 
The B.H.P. Co. Ltd, 


tnpinc Duildff 

The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. 
The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. 




tn Vst 


Koorawatha (was Bar- 
„ rigun) July. 1947 

Vuv Nov. 1948 

Bilkurra(b) Sept. 1949 

Caloundra (was Balook) April 1950 

Binburra<b> Sept. 1950 

Borda June 1951 

oota (was Benarson) Feb. 1952 

Pniera Julv 1952 

L*? «*haust turbine, coacemina wh 


Baroota (was Benarson) 
Woomera 


.^Aip70/^ 

The B.H-P. Co. Ltd. 
The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. 
Evans. Deakin 
The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. 
Evans. Deakin 
Evans. Deakin 
The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. 
Evans. Deakin 


Engint BuU4<t (c) 

C.M.E.W., Melbourne 
C.M.E.W., Melbourne 
C.M.E.W., Rockiea 
C.M.E.W.. Melbourne 
C.M.E.W., RockJea 
C.M.E.W., Melbourne 
State Dock>’ard 
State Dockyard 


(b) OU fired. 


which see "Ship^eDgine Building", earlier this Part 


a& 25* balchese ten derrick*. eJe^tei/'Ua^^ 'tween deck 

lad ait hold, two S'crUader 72S«bJLp. ''BriUih PeUr" machinery hotween amidsbip* 

shipa HQ more on order)^ ^ " aie»ej eogioeir U knou (at present Umiied u> two 


V>, Shipreri 

Aug. 1951 Sute Dockyard 

Kootara (a) Fitting-out SUte Dockyard 

W see comment inter this Part on these ships! 


Engine 3ij</^rF 

British Polar Engines Ltd., 
U.K. * 

Polar Engines Ltd., 

U.K. 




order)^ 

Ship 

Delamere 


In Use 


Shipford 


vfav toax 

Sept 1946 The I k p’ rl' C.M.E.W.. Melbourne 

SuteDofky^d ^^-MelboS 

nSVbo^^. ; The B.H.P%a Ltd. C <«> 

Delunwa AprU 1947 Evans, dockyard (a) 

Du^veSon (b) ?"*' State Docked 

M-« W. SUU. cL jJJL ib) ^ 

(c) N.E, Marine Co. Ltd suDolied «u*a i • ^ 4,7ao-d.w.ton collier later 

beat triplc^xpansion, g^lyg n knoL Engine is 1.400.h.p. S-cylindor re. 


oomeoaj.. :: :: 

gi 

• ■■ ■■■■ ■■■ :: 

ss=ar>:V::;;;; 


The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. 
The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. 
State Dockya:^ 

The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. 
State Dockyard 
Evans, Deakin 
State Dockyard 
Evans, Deakin 


£«gint Builder 
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Ship 

Kabbarli (was Don- 
garra)(a) 


/ft Vsf 

Nov. 1951 


shipyard 

State Dockyard 


(a) See comment later this Part on this ship. 


E/tgine DuUder 

British Polar Engines Ltd., 
U.K. 


molorship. Ausbaliao ShipbuUding Beard "E" class— single-screw, raised Quarter 
sf^in^x -^* 1 ^ 1 ^" winches; propelling machinery aft one ^O^p. 

order)— -ifpe <l>esel engine. 10 knoU (at present limited to five ships, no more building or on 


Ship 

Eugowra 
Enfield . , 
Edenhope 
Elmore . 
Euroa . . . 


/ft V!>e 

Jan. 1948 
July 1948 
Mar. 1949 
Nov. 1949 
Aug. 1950 


Shipyard 

Walkers 

Walkers 

Walkers 

Walkers 

Walkers 


Limited 

Limited 

Limited 

Limited 

Limited 


Engine Builder 

Walkers Limited 
Walkers Limited 
Walkers Limited 
Walkers Limited 
Walkers Limited 


In addition, about thirteen tugs, three large dredges, two 1,000-ton floating docks and many lighters 
were built during the war and post-war years up to 1952; several of the tugs, the two floating 
docks and many of the lighters were for naval use. (See ‘‘Smallcraft**. later, for comment on sea- 
going smallcraft.) 


MERCHANT SHIPS NOW BUILDING OR ON FIRM ORDER IN AUSTRALIA: 21 ships, totalling 
163,800 deadweight tons— 10 ships, 59,050 tons, are building and 11 ships, 104,750 tons, are on Ann 
order but are not yet laid down~ 


10,000-d.wJon bulk-carrier ship. Australian Shipbuilding Beard 10.000-ten bulk-earrier rlinr finjTft screw, 
single deck, in two types, motor and (possibly) steam-turbine (a)^ 

Five motorships. three partially self -trimming holds and five batches, no cargo-baadUng gear; propelling 
machinery at ailer end, one 3.500 h.p. "Boxiord" oil engine. 12 knots— 


S'umher la Hullbuilding 

Shipyard Bt Built Stage Engine BuUdet 

The B.H.P. Co. Ltd One Not yet laid down C.M.E.W., Melb. 

Evans. Deakin Four Not yet laid down C.M.E.W.. Melb. 


Three steamships, four partially self-trimming holds end four hatches, no cargo-handling gear; propelling 
machinery between amidships and ait hold, mechanically coal fired (with provision lor oil firing), type of 
engines not yet decided— 

Number ta HuH'buUding 

Shipyard Be Built Stage Engine Builder 

The B.H.P. Co. Ltd Three Not yet laid down No order placed 

(a) Not yet decided whether the engines will be turbines or reciprocating. Two 10.000-ton steamship 
bulk-carriers on order in the United Kingdom from the Commonwealth Government will have 
reciprocating engines. 


1 0.000 -d.w Jon ore -carrier steam-turbine ship, BJ1.P. "Whyalla" class, specifically intended for evriage 
of steel- Indus try materials and products — single screw, shelter deck, four partiaUy seU-mmining holds aM 
foiiT hatches, eight derricks, electric winches; propelling machinery between amidships and mj hold, 
mechanically co^ fired (with provision lor oil fi^g). one set of geared turbines of about 6,200 h.p« 14 knots— 


Shipyard 

The B.H.P. Co. Ltd 


Number to 
Be Built 

Four 


Uull'building 

Stage 

Two building 
Two not yet 
down 


Engine BuUder 

Parsons, U.K. (a) 
laid The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. (a) 


(a) Parsons Marine Steam Turbine 
ungeared turbines. B.H.P. will 


gears. See '*Shlp-engine Building", earlier this Pari. 


Co Ltd.. U.K.. will supply one complete geared turbine and two 
m^e one complete gearM turbine and two sots of reduction 


74)00-d.wJon molor-coUier, modified from Australian Shipbuilding Board "B" class— ^gle screw, single 
deck, four self-trimming holds and four hatches, no cargo -handling gear: propelling machinery at alter 
end, one 2,800-h.p. "Doxford" oil engine, 12 knots— 


Number to lluWbuildirtg 

Shipyard Be Built Stage Engine Butlder 

Evans. Deakin One Building C.M.E.W.. Melb. 


6 , 400 -d 4 W.ton general-cargo molorship, modified from Australian Shipbuilding Board "B" clast single 
shelter deck, ^five holds and live hatches, seventeen derricks, electric winches; propelling machinery 
amidships, one 2.800-h.p. "Doxford" oil engine, 12 knots— 


Shipyard 

Evans, Deakin 
Mort’s Dock . 


Number ta 
Be BuUt 

One 

Two 


UuHbuildit\g 

Stage 

Building 
Both building 


Engine Builder 


C.M.E.W., 


Melb. 

Melb. 
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C7S0«d.wJoB U*tm<coUifr. Australian Shipbuilding Board 4«7S0 *Iod collier clasS'-^inglo screw, raised 
quarter deck, lour partially sell* trimming bol^ and tour hatches* eight derricks, steam winches: propelling 
machinery alt* oil fired* one 1.6S0«h.p. 4'eylinder double-compound fully-enclosed self 'lubricating engine. 
11 knots^ 

/\um6fr to Uutt-luUJing 

Shipyard B 9 Built ^rere Enpirie Duitder 

The B.H.P. Co. Ltd Two One building Cockatoo Docks (a) 

One yet to be laid State Dockyard (a) 
down 

(a) The engines are already built. ” 


j^OO'd-wJon general eargo molorship. Australian Shipbuilding Board "D/A" class— twin screw, single deck. 

derricks, electric winches: propelling machinery between amidships 
Sf V* u engines. \Q knots. In two lypes: One ship with com- 

7'*^ emgle deck, extended forecastle to bo used^ for carriage 
of about fifty cattle, refrigerated cargo chambers at forward and atler ends of upper deck— 


Shipyard 

State Dockyard 


to 

Be Built 

Two 


Hull-l/tiilJiag 

Stage 

Both building 


upper 

£nci»»r Builfh’r 

Walkers Limited 


“j *"**'»?*»“ ShipbuUding Beurd "M/M" cla*j. buiU sptKi^j lot Mcllwrailh. 

McEach^ Lld^lngle »cr.w. raued qu^.r-d.^ two partially t«U-trimmmg Lld> ’and two hale^ 


no catgo-bandling gear.- propelling maihinery alT on. seTbSTp! "B^ di^l 


10 kfiot^- 


Shipyard 

Evans, Deakin 


^'umhtf to 
Be Built 

One 


Hull'huildiitfi 

Stage 

Building 


E/igine Builder 

British PoJar Engines Ltd., 
U.K. 


NAVAL SHIPS IH USE OH USED; 82 ships, loialUng about 76 .250 atandard-dlsplacemeal tons— 
twe 25.000.h.p. sotM of PaSoS-l^ tainuTwaclion 

ships, no more on order)— ^ reacaen geared turbines* 32 ksoU (et present limited to two 

Shipiord 

wf? II®? Docks Cockatoo Docks 

Mar. 1951 Williamstown Cockatoo Docks 

geared tuiblnefc 3S| knot, (at present bmited tTttree shii^®ao mw? on reacBon 

Warramuriga.V;;:; ■■ Dw^mf Cockatoo Docks 

Ship . I, 

^ Shipyard r* ^ ... 

Parravnaffd . Builder 

S a?!;;!- ga; 

.w Shipyaid r> - 

Koala , fcjr ^g»ng Builder 

s."uur .r,?- g™ ---w 

- . • Oecember. 1946— 

SK-sK" Sis; ifc -s ° -a. 

Wort’s Dock . Cf ®“"' 

3 1 M ,0 

' 16 
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Cockatoo Docks 

State Dockyard 

Eyans» Deakin . .*.** **.' 

WUliamstown Dockyard 

Poole Se Steele , . , 

The B.H.P. Co. Ltd V.‘. ‘ ! 

Thompsons Engineering 

W.A. Railways Workshops 

Sergeant’s (Brisbane) 

Perry Engineering 

Hoskins Engineering 

(a) Two spare sets of frigate engines were built. 


2 

2 



8 

1 

11 

8 

7 

4 


8 



In addition, several tugs, three floating docks and many lighters and seagoing smallcraft were 
built for naval use. (See “Smallcraft”, later, for comment on seagoing smallcraft.) 


NAVAL SHIPS NOW BUILDING OR ON ORDER in AUSTRALIA! 9 ships, iotalliag about 
17*200 standard- displacement tons — 


2.610-&,dJen fleet destroyer* ''Daring^ class — twin screw. all*welded hull; main armament six 4.5-in. guns 
In three twin-turrets, six 40-mm. anli-aircrafs guns, and several 21 -in. torpedo tubes? oil fired, two sets of 
geared steam •turbines* more than 30 knots 


Aumbtr to HuH-buildtn$ 

SAipyorJ Bt Buiit Stage Engine Builder 

Cockatoo Docks Two One launched and Cockatoo Docks 

fitting 

^ One building Cockatoo Docks 

Wuhamstown Two Two building Cockatoo Docks 


Fast anil -submarine frigate (tonnage undisclosed )~t win screw* all-welded bull; armament undisclosed; 
oil fired* two sets ot geared steam-turbines, speed undisclosed— 


\umber to lluU-building 

Shipyard Be BuUt Stage Engine Buitder 

Cockatoo Docks Two Not yet laid down Cockatoo Docks 

Williamstown Two Not yet laid down Cockatoo Docks 


Boom-working ship— bull and engine similar to the three boom-worldng ships described In previous table— 

ht umber to HuU-buiiding 

Shipyard Be Buiti Stage Engine BuUder 

Walkers Limited > . . . One Not yet laid down Walkers Limited 

In addition, other boom- working ships and several smallcraft vessels have been approved for 
construction, but orders have not yet been placed. 


SUMMARY OF SHIPBUILDING: The table set out below provides a summary of Australian 
shipbuilding for the period 1939-1952— the number and tonnage of ships, built, building and to 
be built (on firm order) and totals, for each shipyard and for Australia. The table does not 
include tugs, dredges, ferries, etc. 


SUMMARY, 
AUSTRALIAN 
SHIPBUILD- 
ING. 1939- 


BuUt 

Merchant Naval (a) Merchant Naval (a) 


Totals Built, Building 
To be Built 


Building 

Merchant Naval (a) 


To be Built 
Merchant Naval (a) 




d.w. 

- ‘ ~ 

s.d. 


d.w. 


s.d. 


d.w. 


s.d. 


d.w. 


s.d. 

The B.H.P. Co. 

T tri 

no. 

tons 

no. 

. tons 

no. 

tons 

no. 

tons 

no. 

tons 

no. 

tons 

no. 

tons 

no. 

tons 

28 

232,585 

4 

2.800 

18 

143.085 

4 

2,800 

3 

24,750 



7 

64,750 



P^w*kAtoo Docks 

2 

17.000 

23 

29,997 

2 

17,000 

19 

21,777 



2 

5,220 

— 


2 

3,000 

Evdns Deakin 

17 

121.050 

12 

9,145 

10 

65,550 

12 

9,145 

3 

15,500 


— 

4 

40,000 

— 


Mort’s Dock 

2 

12,800 

18 

15,580 

— 

— 

18 

15,580 

2 

12,800 







Poole St Steele 



7 

4.900 



7 

4,900 

— 

— 







State Dockyard 

9 

28,435 

2 

2,145 

7 

20,435 

2 

2,145 

2 

6,000 


— 




Tto 

A ftAA 

Walkers Ltd. . 

5 

3,165 

11 

10.005 

5 

3,165 

10 

9.235 

— 


— 

5T2O 



I 

A 

Williamstown . 

2 

17,000 

14 

17,701 

2 

17,000 

10 

9,481 


— 

2 



2 

3.000 

Totals, all ship- 
yards . . . . 

65 

430,035 

91 

92,273 

44 

266.235 

82 

75.063 

10 

59,050 

4 

10,440 

11 

104.750 

5 

6,770 


7a) 


tonnages arc approximate m some instances. 


8UMMARy"OF"SHIP-ENGINE BUILDING: The table set out below provides a summary of 
Australian ship-engine building for the period 1939-1952— the type of engines built in that 
number and approximate horsepower, and totals, for each engine builder and for A 
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AU of the reciprocating steam-engines have been built except one (an d50-h.p. triple-expansion 
engine to be built by Walkers Limited for a naval boom-defence ship). All of the exhaust- 
steam turbines have been built. The engines being built are one set of turbines by The B.H.P. 
Co. Ltd. (and possibly three further sets), sixteen sets of turbines for naval ships, by Cockatoo 
Docks, two diesel engines by Walkers Limited, and ten oil-engines by Commonwealth Marine 
Engine VVorks, Melbourne. The table does not include engines (or tugs, dredges, ferries, etc. — 
for details see description of each shipbuilding organisation, Part One (particularly State 
Dockyard, N.S.W., which is building several sets of engines for dredges). 


SUMMARY. AUSTRALIAN Totals, AU 

SHIP-ENGINE BUILDING, Tvees of 

1939-1952: Engmcg 

no. h.p. 

Au$t. Iron S: Steel Ltd. (b) 4 10t»00 

The B.H.P. Co. Ltd $ 2d, 300 

Cockatoo Docks 64 644 700 

C-M.E.W.. Melbourne 20 63 750 

C.M.E.W., Rocklea 6 14*100 

Hoskins Engineering 4 3 800 

Mort’s Dock 30 46 300 

Perry Engineering ... jo 9,500 

Sargcanls (Brisbane) 8 7 600 

State Dockyard 9 20*360 

Thompson's, Castlemaine 31 35 150 

Walkers Limited SO Sfl’gao 

WA._SUte Railways 18 17100 


IB TTin R 


Steam 

Reciprocating 
no. b.p. 

4 1U.6U0 

2 5.600 

26 39.600 
0 19.450 
6 J4.IOO 
4 3.800 

30 46.300 
10 9,SO0 

8 7.600 

9 20,650 
16 22,400 
41 63.250 
18 17.100 


Exhaust- 
aleam 
Turbi n e <a) 

00 . iLp. 

6 5,100 


Sets of Steam 
Turbines 
no. h.p. 

(0 4 (0 22^00 
30 (d)600.000 


Diesel or 
Oil 

no. b.p. 


— — — — 11 34,300 


12.750 ^ _ 

— — — 9 5,580 


185 2 70.150 

. Mciprociiims 5icam-ene.nes of 2.650 h.p. and i 
0/ Uie Australian Shipbuiidins Board 
Subsidiary company of The B.H.P. Co. Ltd 




(b) Subsidiary company of The BTH.P. Co. Ltd 

'f-' - 

anti-submarine frigates (eight seU). th^powe^^of which rak^not b^enTb^fos?^ 


h.p., for 
and fajt 


STo 

owned or register^ 

^leeas owned, on charter Vr> ^19 

latereute (d) jeS sfrrlr' 

•• 

(excluding overseas -owned 

charter)^ tons 

69 bulk-cargo ships (f> . . 354.500 
g*»senger/ea rgo (g) , . 'f| 

og^«"b u‘irt"‘ -.v. 

^ «8“‘*rcT In*-d"^'wned in 

traban ®P«r*l‘ng only on the Aus- 

0“ ^7 present rc-delivery dates 

1952 V renge from Sc^emU? 

15^; ^ September. 1954. mostly in 1953 In 

d«teh? ^ips®®3\500 

(d, ,'»” «d end la?^ 1954 ‘’'S'" 

XSltraHate ziffand"®'**"' 

nine to New °‘hers run- 

, »~K 

S"S, “S? sjk; s* 


AUSTRALIAN SH! 

At August 1952 merchant shipping operating 
regularly on the Australian coast and from 
Australia to Papua. New Guinea, New Heb- 
rides and other nearby Pacific Islands (and 
including three ships— two timber ships and 
one passenger/cargo ship— registered in Aus- 
tralia and usually used only between Aus- 

Zealand), totalled 200 ships, 
about 816.200 deadweight tons. A summa^ 

15 M follows (source of all shipping statistics 
»d "? Shipping 

AUSTRALIAN 

SHIPPING FLEET: Ships (o) 7^17.. 


647.668 

167.521 

778,191 

36.998 


579.382 

66.286 

301.019 

346.649 


PPING FLEET 

iron and st«l industry, steel-mill products, 
ana coal. The remainder is engaged m carrv- 

(g) Australian owned, and including one on 

Zealand run. fhe |r<S5 
toMage of the fifteen ships ia about 95.000 

(h) Not necessarily including main engines. 

Types of Ships — Motorships, etc. 

The following table shows the number and 
“otorships, steamships that Sn 
steamships which are 

^ui?p".p'ro 

diw!" 

Totals, owned and 


charter. «-raeas owned shjps on 

M *^156 tons ‘ 

M'an-built engines 

*"6. s'fven shi^ exceeds %nn «main- 

weighl. and only 5nl «. 11® •®'“ ^ead- 

screw cx-Armed’^ Sewic^( 

has Australian-built a'^ihary ship 

Buston-Homsby time -OO-h.p 

these small ships °f 

(fi Powir.*^ 
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Most of the oil*fired ships can also be coal 
fired if required, but such ships axe at pre- 
sent usually oil fired. Many of the oil-tired 
ships are owned and operated by the Com- 
monwealth Government. 

Operators of Shipping Fleet 

There are four broad categories of operators 
of the Australian merchant-shipping fleet. 
These categories and the ships actually 
operated (that is, including ships on charter, 
excluding ships owned but chartered to 
others) by each operator, at 1st August 1952, 
was as follows — 


AUSTRALIAN MERCHANT Approximate 

SHIPPING: S hips Tonnace 

no. deadweight 

Australian Shipping Board (a) . . 38 235.200 

The Broken Hiil Proprietary Co. 

Ltd. (b) 15 113,048 

Non- government operated other 
than The B.H.P. Co. Ltd.— 36 

operators <cj <d) 143 457,367 

Western Australia State Shipping 

Service (e) 4 9.574 

totals . . . 200 815.189 


(a) Commonwealth Government instrumeDtalny. 
Ail ships are operated only for use of the 
fiJiP. steel industry group— see Chapter 
9. 

(c) All passenger ships of the Australian ship- 
ping service are owned by this group, and 
all operated by the group except one ship 
chartered to the Australian Shipping Board. 
(d> The ten largest operators, none of which 
has less than three ships or 15,000 tons 
deadweight (one operates 25 ships. 95,844 
d.w.tons;. operate 85 ships (59 per cent.). 
379.400 deaaweight tons (83 per cent.). 

(e) A State Government instrumentality, own- 
ing three ships and chartering one from 
the Australian Shipping Board. 

Ages of Ships of the AustralUa Fleet 

The ages of the 181 ships owned or regis- 
tered in Australasia (including four ships 
owned and registered in New Zealand, but 
operating only on the Australian coast) are 
as follows — 


AGES OF SHIPS: 


Australian Overseas 
Built BuUt 


Built before 
1928 (a) . . 
BuUt 1928-38 
Built since 1938 


no. 


d.w. 

tons 


no. 


d.w, 

tons 


no. 


T otals 
d.w. 
tons 


14 49.181 
1 (b) 140 
(c)45 251.698 


57 129.109 
46 154.405 
18 63,135 


71 178.290 
47 154.545 
63 314.833 


gil 301,019 121 346.ti49 181 647.S8 

(a) That is. twenty-five years ago— see text be- 
low. 

(b) 247 tons gross. 

(c) Includes three small ships— a wooden motor 
schooner built m 1940, 294 tons gross, about 
300 tons deadweight; a wooden motor- 
powered bghter built as an Armed Services 
smalicraft in 1945, 305 tons gross, 300 tons 
deadweight; and a steel motor schooner 
built in 1948, 242 tons gross, 200 tons dead- 
weight. 


Additioaal Shipping Haquirad 

It is estimated by the Commonwealth De- 
partment of Shipping and Transport that at 
the present time another 75,000 tons dead- 
weight of shipping is required to meet addi- 
tional coastal requirements, particularly for 
bulk carriage. In addition, about 150,000 tons 
deadweight is required by the end of 1954 to 
replace present overseas-owned ships on time 
charter in Australia; it is thought likely that 
the present tonnage in Australia chartered 
from overseas will not increase considerably 
in the Immediate future. 

The tonnage now building and on flim 
order, in Australia and abroad, will add about 
202,000 deadweight tons by 1958; but, based 
on present trends, approximately 180,000 dead- 
weight tons of obsolete shipping (sMps more 
than twenty-five years old) will have been 
replaced by the new ships, leaving a net gain 
of about 40,000 tons. It appears that over the 
next five or six years, to enable the Austra- 
lian shipping service to be kept at a level 
not less than at present, chartering of over- 
seas ships will have to be continued at a 
high level, or a considerable tonnage pur- 
chased, new or secondhand. 


MAINTENANCE OF THE INDUSTRY AND DISPOSAL OF SHIPS 


The shipbuilding and ship-engine building 
industries in Australia have been maintained 
at a relatively high level since the 1939-45 
War by Commonwealth Government policy 
in- 

owning and operating a shipping line; 

having ships built for its own line, and 
for charter; 

having ships built for or bought by coastal 
shipping operators. 

The present phase of merchant-ship build- 
ing in Australia began in 1941 with the estab- 


lishment of the Australian Shipbuilding Board. 
Of the 65 merchant ships built, building and 
on firm order, since 1941 to July 1952, 59 
ships were to the order of the Australian 
Shipbuilding Board. The other six ships, four 
of the **Yampi’* class and two of the ‘‘Chief- 
tain’' class, were built by The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. 
for its own use and entirely at its own cost. 
The 59 ships built to order of the Australian 
Shipbuilding Board are at present (August 
1952) disposed as follows — 


tt 


DISPOSALS OF SHIPS BUILT 

BY SHIPBUILDING BOARD; 

10.000-ton bulk-carrier- 

Motor 

B-H.R^'^'W^yalia" class ore-carricr, lO.OOO ton, 

sUam-turbme ••• 

“A” class 8,500-ton general cargo, steam recipro- 

cating/exhaust turbine 

••S'* class, and modifications — 

7.000-ton collier, motor 

6.400- ton general cargo, motor 

6.400- ton general cargo, stcam-reeiprocating/ 

exhaust turbine 

4 760-ton collier, steam reciprocating 

"D/A** class, 3.000-ton general cargo, motor ... 

class. 3.000-ton general cargo, motor (b) 


ToUl 

Ordered 

£ 

c 

Building 

1 

To be Built 

Commonwi 

Operated 

Sold or 
Ordered (a! 

Chartered 

Disposal 

Unaecided 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

m 

5 



5 



— 

5 

3 

— 


3 

— 

— 


3 

4 


2 

2 

— 

4 

— 


13 

13 

— 

— 

13 

— 

— 

— 

1 


1 



— 

— 

1 

« 

3 

— 

3 

— 




a 

8 

8 



2 

6 

— 

o 

2 


I 

1 

— 



2 

« 

2 

2 

"5 

2 



2 

— 

A 
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" 0 " class, and modifications — 

2.975-ton general cargo, steam reciprocating . . . 

2,475 -ton passcnger/cargo. motor 

•‘M/M*’ class. 2,IW)-ton collier, motor 

9 9 — 

1 1 — 

1 t 


8 

1 

1 

i M 

1 

— 

‘T/* class. 033-ton Rcrcral carf:o. motor . . 

5 5 — 


4 

1 


(a) Some of Uic ships were si>icl alter use by 

(b) One of iho two ships is not yet completed. 

99 JO JU 11 

Australian Shipping Board 
but is nearly ready for sea. 

27 

(SCO 

14 

iatcri. 

2 

Id 


It wUl be seen that of the thirty-eight ships 
built through the Australian Shipbuilding 
Board, and in use, twenty-nine are owned by 
the Commonwealth's operating authority, the 
Australian Shipping Board, twenty-seven be- 
ing operated by the authority and two being 
chartered by it to other coastal operators. 
If the Commonwealth Government continues 
to operate a shipping line, it is not unlikely 
that most of the undisposed sixteen ships of 
the twenty-one ships now building and on 
order, at Australian shipyards, will pass to 
the Government's instrumentality for opera- 
tion. 


Of the fourteen ships sold to and ordered 
by Australian coastal-shipping operators eight 
are in use, one is nearly ready for sea. three 
are building, and two are yet to be laid down 
Six ships, all in use, are of the sUndard “B” 
class, a ship of size and type considered to be 
well suited to general-cargo shipping alone 
the Australian coast; of the six "B" class 
ships sold to non-government operators four 
were sold before completion of the ships, and 
the other two were sold after short use by 
the Australian Shipping Board. The buyers 
were Mcllwraith, McEacharn Ltd., one ship: 
Australian Steamships Pty. Ltd., one ship; 

Adelaide 

Steamslup Co. Ltd., two ships; and Huddart 
Parker Ltd., one ship. The six ships are used 
for general-cargo work. 

The other eight ships sold and ordered to 
g>ecific types ordered from the 

operators— Union 
Steam Ship Co. of New Zealand Ltd., State 
bhippmg Service of Western Australia (a 
Par.;* Mcllwraith, Mc- 

Co ^Ltd Broken Hill Proprietary 

general-cargo ships (‘‘U/S’’ class) 
ordered by the Union Steam Ship Co., a 

operated on the 
Australian coast for many years were the 

Khf ^ Australia 

\ company which is not re- 

vet^ company. (Cor- 

vettes were built during the war for the Roval 
Navy and the Royal Indian Na^!) ^ 

SeSfr. Australian State Shipping 
«, ordered a passenger/cargo ship to 
M^e the needs of the Fremantle-intermediate 

State Ship- 

swl ^ eflFective and interesting 

si^ achieved by 

scope of a "D" class hull 
(building of the ship as a “D" class penerAl. 

sea^Boinc^^Xi^*’’ had begun). It is tie first 

. passenger accommodation (other 

BltSkair^Jff flir.®"®'' ®'^P' ‘‘Governor 

Dock n hy Morfs 

JJock in 1870 for the Queensland Govern. 

lliZ^®.i?' collier being built for Me 
one regular run from Newcastle to Sydney" 

>“‘"8 Mil 

*oe U.n.y. Co. Lid. will be used only for 


carriage of Tho B.H.P. steel-industry group’s 
materials and products (as are the six ships 
built entirely at the cost of The B.H.P. Co. 
Ltd., and other ships owned and chartered 
by the company). 

All of the fourteen ships sold and ordered 
to date have been or will be paid for by the 
buyers at less than construction cost. In order 
to encourage tho placing of orders in Aus- 
tralia by shipping operators for ships within 
the scope of the Australian yards, the Com- 
monwealth Government decided In December 
1947 to pay portion of tho purchase cost of 
ships from Australian yards built to order or 
recently commissioned. The portion paid by 
the Commonwealth varies according to cir- 
cumstances, but the general intention is to 
approximate a coastal operator s purchase cost 
to near the cost of building or securing a 
similar ship overseas, provided the portion to 
be paid by the Commonwealth does not ex- 
ceed 25 per cent, At late 1947 shipbuilding 
costs in the United Kingdom, the usual source 
of ships ordered overseas from Australia, was 

than in Australia: by 
fnid-1952 the U.K. advantage had risen to 
about 33 per cent. 


Av Mw«iuy lor suen assistance the coastal 
operator is ^uired to place the order with 
the Australian Shipbuilding Board, which 
ongmales designs— original or as specified, 
establishes specifications in conjunction with 

tralian slupbudders for the hull building and 
fitting out and from Australian and overseas 

fnfliittJf engines, boilers and 

«r etc., and places the order 

the ships now in use 
and secured with Commonwealth assistance 
the operator is required to keep the ship on 
the Australian coastal use for five years* re- 
cently. the period was increased to ten years. 

imnnfIS ^ ^.siMble Customs protective tariff 
dredges and on ships not exceed 

ffroJ^nrf tt^an 100 tons 

gross, and ships not larger than 500 tons gross 

** tjounty would not be pai^ if 

quickly as possib?/ and^^» a as 

yards coul/^ot deliw ?uicklv®‘?n«®"K^^uP* 
cause of work in procress*^ 
ships were to the nf „ eleven 

shipping operators in ®%,''on-government 

ST .hip. deliveri! rjo',;.!!!''''' 
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SHIPS BUILT OR 
BUILDING ABROAD: 


1946>1952 


DELIVERED- 

Motorship, refrigerated and general 

..cargo 5,500 

Motorsnip. passenger and general cargo 5,000 

Steamship (reciprocating), coUier ... 3,000 

Motor&hip. general cargo 2,150 

Moiorship. general cargo 1 500 

Motorghip. general cargo ... 700 


Six shipa delivered 


17.850 


TO BE DELIVERED— 

Steamships (reciprocating), bulk car* 

Tiers— two each of 10.000 tons (a) . . . 20 000 

Motors hips, timber earners— two each 

of 1.650 tons (a> 3,300 

Motorship, general cargo 5 500 

Motorship. general cargo 4.500 

Motorship. collier 1,900 

Motorship, general cargo 1450 

Motorship, general cargo 1 440 


Nine ships to be delivered 


38090 


Total, fifteen ships built or building 
abroad 55,940 

In addition, several new tugs have been de- 
livered from abroad; and two pilot ships of 
800 tons and 677 tons, four tugs, two dredges 
and seven hopper barges are on order abroad. 

The table set out below compares the origin 
and operation categories of new merchant 
ships built or ordered during the years 1941* 
1952, in Australia and overseas for Australian 
coastal shipping. The statistics emphasise 
the signihcance to Australian shipbuilding and 
ship-engine building of the Commonwealth- 
owned shipping line and The B.H.P. shipping 
lin^^ 

Built. Building 
or Ordered 
1941-1952 


OPERATION OF NEW SHIPS: 


AUSTRALIAN-BUILT— 
Commonwealth Govenunent owned 

The B.H.P. Co. Ltd 

Coastal operators other than the 
Commonwealth Government and 
The B.H.P. Co. Ltd 


no. deadweight 
tonnage 
29 153.400 

10 106,180 


10 


45.940 


Undisposed ships building or to 
be built 

16 

121 700 

Totals. Australian-built ships 

65 

427,220 ’ 

6veuseas buIlt (a)— 

Commonwealth Government order 
Orders of all other coastal oneralor<j 

4 

n 

23,300 

SZ.G.ir) 

Totals, Overseas-built ships (a) . . 

15 

55,950 

lota Is, Australian and Overseas 


483,170 


(a) See previous table. 


The building of merchant ships is the main- 
stay of a shipbuilding industry. It is obvious 
that the industry in Australia, to maintain 
itself reasonably close to its present status 
(naval shipbuilding could fall away), will re- 
main almost entirely dependent upon Com- 
monwealth Government policy in encourage- 
ment and maintenance of Australian shipping 
and shipbuilding. Only an industry (includ- 
ing engine building) of reasonable size— which 
is beyond that sustainable by peacetime naval 
building in Australia— could maintain skill and 
development in itself in several places, and 
among its suppliers in other industries. 

Probably the best that the industry could 
expect is that, in the long run, it supplies 
the greater part of merchant-ship ad^tions 
and replacements for Australian coastal shifH 
ping, particularly cargo ships. (Australia U a 
country particularly dependent upon its coastal 
shipping for economic transport of basic, bulk 
raw materials and many items of general 
cargo from originating State to using State.) 
The industry requires about 86,000 deadweight 
tons a year for economic operation, enabling 
it to maintain staff and skill by regular occu- 
pation. The present rate of production is only 
about 24,000 deadweight tons a year; the 
capaci.ty of the shipyards best placed to con- 
tinue as regular shipbuilders is at maximum— 
fully staffed and fully occupied— about 90,000 
deadweight tons a year. 


DRY DOCKING, AND REPAIR, etc., OP 

From necessity the cleaning and repair of 
ships became well established early in Aus- 
tralia's history. The great distances in miles 
and time of Australia ports from overseas 
home ports required such facilities, and the 
great dependence of Australia on coastal ship- 
ping soon developed the coastal fleet to a size 
that sustained the shop-maintenance industry. 

The port of Sydney now has, reputedly, 
the largest and best facilities in the Southern 
Hemisphere for ship maintenance. Require- 
ments of the 1939-45 War helped in this, as 
the war brought about, or hastened, the estab- 
lishment at Sydney Harbour of a graving dock 
with capacity to dock the largest ships in the 
world. While intended primarily for naval 
purposes, the dockyard is available for the 
docKing of large merchant ships that cannot 
be conveniently docked elsewhere in the port, 
which has four other graving docks. One of 
these docks, the “Woolwich’* dock, is the 
largest privately-owned dock in the Southern 
Hemisphere. (See Part One for sizes of docks.) 

The existence at Sydney Harbour of “all- 
round** ship-maintenance establishments means 
much to the service provided. This, together 
with the natural attributes of the harbour 
as a “harbour” for a great amount of ship- 
ping at one time, lead to a relatively enor- 
mous demand being made during the war for 
facilities there, resulting in considerable ex- 
pansion in facilities and widening of experi- 


SHIFS 

ence. Many large ships, naval and merchant, 
some of them the largest of their type in the 
world, were repaired and/or converted at 
Sydney. War-damage repairs were consider- 
able and of wide variety, and were completed 
at speed. Wartime work at other ports were 
extensive, particularly at Brisbane and New- 
castle, but much less than at Sydney. From 
1942 to 1946, 12,160 ships, totalling about 53 
million tons, were converted or repaired in 
Australia, including major repairs which be- 
fore 1942 would have been beyond the capacity 
of Australian shipyards. 

After the war the industry carried out the 
complete re-conversion to peacetime use of 
coastal passenger^argo ships that had been 
converted to troop carriers or armed mer- 
chantmen. *rhis was mostly done at Sydney. 

The port of Melbourne lacks an “all-round” 
ship-maintenance establishment based on a 
floating or graving dock big enough to take 
all ships using the port other than, per- 
haps, a few of the largest, such as some 
the overseas passenger liners. Unlike the port 
of Sydney, the port of Melbourne (which 
handles the greatest tonnage of overseas and 
interstate shipping of any Australian port) has 
insufRcient docking capacity for large ships. 
A naval graving dock is usually unavailable 
for docking of merchant ships, and the 
maining large dock is at times unable to 
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cope with the demand. Further, neither dock 
is large enough for many of the ships using 
the port, including some for which Melbourne 
is the home port. At times ships requiring 
emergency attention, but too large for the 
Melbourne docks, have to be sent to Sydney, 
occasionally in tow. There is no large grav- 
ing or floating dock at other ports of south- 
ern Australia, and consequently there is no 
suitable dock between Sydney and Durban 
and Singapore for many of the large ships 
approaching and leaving Australia along the 
southern coast. 

Provision has been made In planning for 
improvement of the port of Melbourne for a 
large graving dock to be built, but no firm 
steps have been taken to that end. 

The “feast or famine” conditions that so 
frequently exist for ship-maintenance organi- 
sations make it difficult to assess whether or 
not there is sufficient participation in the 
activity in Australia. The shipowners, too, 
help themselves considerably in maintenance 


work, by operating maintenance establish- 
ments. It is likely, however, that any per- 
sisting Inadequacy of ship-maintenance service 
would attract attention from, in particular, 
general-engineering firms seeking to extend 
their fields of activity. A probable hindrance 
to such extension would be a shortage of ex- 
perienced engineers capable of organising and 
supervising ship repairs, etc., at the speed 
sought by ship-owners anxious to get ships to 
work and out of expensive idleness, and. If 
Lloyd’s rating is to be retained, to the stan- 
dards required by the surveyors of Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping. 

Spare Paris 

Lloyd’s Register of Shipping recommends 
the essential spares which ships on its register 
should carry. In general, parts for engines, 
auxiliary equipment, deck equipment, etc., are 
produced in the engineering shops catering 
for ship-repair work, for replacement of worn 
parts and to restore ships’ spares. The capa- 
city for this service appears adequate. 


SMALLCRAFT 


Bwt building and maintenance has been 
estabushed in Australia since shortly after 
the origin of white settlement in the country 
appHed not only for fishing boats, but 
also for ketches, schooners, etc., required for 
trading along the coasts and coastal rivers, 
later, many small steamboats were built in- 
cluding paddie-steamers for the large inland 
rivers such as the Murray and the Darling. 
Luggers for northern AustraUan and island 
Uade were built in considerable number, 
rinally, sporting and pleasure craft became a 
commonplace. 

During the 1939.45 War the demand for 
^allcraft for auxiliary purposes to the Armed 
Services engaged in the Pacific theatre of war 
becTOe enormous and urgent. These included 
-p .ocean-going motor-lighters 

and Faiimile high-speed launches. *Alto- 
gether, many thousands of 162 types of small- 
cr^t were built, mainly of wood. To meet 
t^ need, special boatyards were established 
at various ports, and a large engine-building 
programme was entered into. Three types of 

wf including about 

280 20a-h.p. six-cylinder engines— the largest 
enpne programme ever attempted and carried 
out m Australia— and about 140 ITO-hu 

a industry enlarged for such 

a demand, fell away quickly after the war 
RRODUCTIQN 

under 5 ton, gross . . . 


Few of the specially established boatyards 
continued as such. One in Sydney is well 
placed and has maintained itself on a variety 
of woodworking work. 

boatbuilding industry suffered a further 
setback when sales-tax on goods considered 
to be of luxury types was substantiaUy in- 
creased as the result of adoption of the 1951 
Commonwealth Budget. This caused the sell- 
ing priCM of sporting and pleasure craft to 
rise considerably, and the demand fell away 
to a low level. This position has persisted, 
and consequently, the capacitj- for the build^ 
mg of smallcraft m Australia is much larger 
than present demand. ® 

.poetically all timbers suitable 
^ budding are available in Australia 
m their nat^al state, the industry has ex- 
IMnenced difficulty in obUining timber cut 
to sections and lengths suitable for boat con- 
struction. as most timber mills are con«n- 
trating on cutting housing timbers. The posi- 
of The overall availlb^my 

^ boatbuilding 

IS cuminishing, however, as the natural 

considerable and the main 

m^t rJir* ^ opiace- 

i »47- 



(») Not available tor publication 

Boat builders in Australia have been en- 

^C'^elop an export market in 
^st Asia, the Pacific Islands and the USA 

Sift m 

spares to the Pacific 
launches and yachte 
£22 7a1f‘®® number, valued at 

^“® included dis- 

posals of surplus warstocks. Total export of 


no. 

704 228.404 
90 464 16a 


1948.49 


no. £ 

<;) 155.858 
121 230.2.12 


1949-SO 


no. £ 
1.244 148.292 
_ 59 158.413 


increase of a^t £21 represents an 

vious yew. “1.000 m value over the pre- 

faoat-buil^g* industrv^M **'® Australian 
fully both 

manufacturers.^ quality with overseas 
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Pari Three: Basic Statistics 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS, 1938-39/1949-50 

NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AT 1938-39 AND 1949-50 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AT 1938-39, 1949-50. JUNE 1950, SEPTEMBER 1951 


ActIrHj (StallJtteal 5ub*clatfse* 
ueod by 

Coomouwealtb SUtl^tlcInri. 1849-^0) 

£ftabJbiiineai« 

Eiaployec.*! 

I9)W9 

1949-50 

1934-39 

1949-50 

Jtinu 

1930 

<«T» 

1031 

<a» 

5Jotor Vohielea and Motor 

CoEutniciloD and Assembly (5) 

Motor Bodiea (d) 

Ropalra («) 

Motor Aecoasonea (f) 

Cveim (Foot and llana-driven) aod AcocMories (2) 

Horae 'drawn VeUielre (m) . . 

Traaeara and Kuilway Rolling Stock (p) 

Oo'emmeut and Mujikipal 

Other 

Ship and Boat Builiilng and Ropaihng. Marino Engin* 
aafifig— ^ 

Oovomment 
hludjcipal and Other 

Aircraft (j) . . 

Other (of transport group. ClaM IV) (r ) 

no. 

(c)89 
(0)232 
ty)(y)3.l43 
(A) 0 )72 

m 

(«) (d)249 

117 

9 

6 

89 

17 

12 

BO. 

72 

(0)476 

0)4.649 

0)133 

lie 

(0)128 

127 

14 

11 

201 

49 

11 

AO. 

(^14.279 

(0)11.742 

yfO)l8,58l 

(6)0)1.910 

(0 

<n) <o)9CK) 

27.310 

1,690 

1.568 
4. 107 
1.189 
127 

so. 

11,357 

(0)16.108 

0)35,228 

OJ5.12I 

1.30.1 

(0)471 

38.432 

1.942 

6.039 

10.023 

11.590 

144 



Totals (#) 

4,034 

5.987 

73.411 

137.418 

131.016 

136.334 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY, 1949-60 

EMPLOYMENT, MALE AND FEMALE 

VALUE QT MATERIALS, POWER. FUEL. REPAIRS etc 
VALUE OF OUTPUT * 


See Explanations, 
Appenmx IV 


AcUtJif (SutLitle«l 8gb'«l«wc« 

^ iuee br 

ConuDo&wniHb 181^60) 


Emploftteat 


Salaries 4a«| 
Wace« Paid 


Motor Vohiel® and Motor Cvcl«^ 
<^truclioa and Awmbly (6) 

Motor BoJi«irf)(», 



Mol«rAccoMorie»(j)t>) 

Cyclea (F^tand Hand-drivon)and Accoa 
■onoi (a) 

Hona drawn Vohicl^ (ra) jo) 

Other • 

Ship «d 8«t Building '.^.d R;pniring 

&tanoo EnginoonDtf^ * 

ObvorrunoQl 
^«^i.nd0.i,cr 

(of transport group, Ciaas IV) (r) 

.. 7! T! 


^alos 


DO. 

J0.S9I 

ld.25$ 

32.601 

3.058 

1.156 

430 

36.231 

K869 


4.890 

10.404 

10.700 

126 


recoalet 


130.306 


so. 

766 

910 

2.627 

1.163 

U5 

21 

201 

73 


149 

159 

681 

18 


Pertoas 


ToUl 


DO. 

1 1.357 
16.168 
36428 
6 . 12 ! 

1403 

471 

36.432 

1.942 


6.039 

10.623 

U.590 

144 


6.903 

7.647 

12.861 

2,37.3 

426 

136 

16.067 

871 


2.608 

6.425 

5.661 

70 


Person 

£ancod 


Valaa o< 
ilUCtiOB 


Value Of 

3la(crtalr. 
ruel, etc. 
Vrod 


7.113 


137,416 I 61,843 


Explanatory Footnotes to Both Tables 

/ aV 


620 

466 

366 

464 

327 

293 

469 

448 


407 

61] 

486 

466 


6'OOu 

10.833 

10.328 

20.008 

3.831 

673 

243 

21.643 

M23 


2.7011 

0.764 

6.861 

138 


450 


85416 


KWy 

4.904 
J 1.591 
14.278 
2.660 

632 

141 

11,632 

948 


1.122 

3.418 

3.964 

204 


55,584 


Value or 
Output 


d'OOa 


16.737 

21.019 

34.376 

6.381 

1.505 

384 

33.275 

2.071 


3.822 

19.172 

10.815 

342 


U0.790 


...» rir — ;:i:r 
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<0 At 1638-39 the then sub-class '*Motor Vehicles and Cycles^Repalrs*' Included repairs to motor cars 
and trucks, motor cycles, and cycles. (See also footnote (c) above.) 

(g) Also includes the manufacture of automotive electrical parts and accessories. 

(h) At 1938-39 the then sub-class ''Cycle and Motor Accessories** included the manufacture of parts 
and accessories for motor cars and trucks, motor cycles, and cycles. 

(j> EstablishmenU in Tasmania classifiable within the sub-class • 'Motor Accessories” were included 
in the sub-class "Motor Vehicles — Repairs". 

(k) Also includes parts manufacture: repair?; and tricycles (for cripples, etc.). 

(l) At 1938-39 the manufacture of cycles, cyde parts and cycle accessories was included with manu- 
facture of motor cars and trucks and motor cycles, and parts and accessories for such vehicles (see 
footnotes (c)> (f) and <h) above). 

(m) Also includes repairs. 

(n) At 193S-39 the then sub-classes "Horse-drawn Vehicles” and "Spokes. Felloes, etc.” made up the 
present sub-class "Horse-drawn Vehicles** (which includes repairs). 

(o) EstablishmenU in Tasmania classifiable within the sub -class "Horse-drawn Vehicles** were included 
in the sub -class 'Motor Bodies**. 

(p) Also includes locomotives. 

<q) Also includes engine manufacture, and frame and engine parU and accessories. 

(r) The sub -cl ass '"Other** is one of miscellaneous activities not elsewhere included in the construction 
and repair of vehicles group of the (Commonwealth Statistician*? Class IV. "Industrial Metals. 
Machines. Conveyances’*. The sub-class includes hand-trucks, band -trolleys, wheelbarrows, etc. (all 
except one of the establishments so classified being in New South Wales). 

(s) Consideration and comparison of totals must take into account the effecU stated in footnotes ex- 
plaining the composition of certain sub-classes and figure uniU. 



Chapter 11: 


ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC 
PRODUCTS 
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Part One: Structure of Established Manufacturing Activities 



In lMd-50 there were 9^0 and in iQdftdo oo*? 

manufacture of electrical and/or electronic wholly or mainly engaged In 

ter 12, ‘•Machinery. Plant, Equipment equipment-see Chajy 

Ushments in 194849, 509 each^omSovl'd nn'^fo in ’ ^ ‘ Elsewhere IncJuded”). Of the 927 estab- 
eaeh from 21 to 50 persons 50 eS from 5? J iK?®' 20 persons. 150 

Five establishments engaged wholly or mairlv in persons, 

lishments engaged wholly or Slv i^Sine rTdiorind'*"'"""! Products, and three‘s estab- 
employed more than 750 Arsons the 8 estabiu^4tn. associated electronic apparatus, each 
of the total of 39,436 Tersons engagef f h^frc 9-500 P^^ons. 

The more-than-100 persons group of establishmAnjt i products industries, 

group 30.209 person! and tL ->«^^than-50 

^““S^thifftudy ‘hl“fhe folIowLg®^e^uenco-^"‘‘ industries in Australia are dealt 

electrical-engineering industry— 

Wires and Cables 
Machines and Apparatus 
Appliances 

Lamps (including Fluorescent and Neon Tubes) 

industry (INCLUDING 

ELECTRONICS 

Apparatus Otherwise 


ELECTRICALENGnfEERIN(J INDUSTRY 


791 were clSfS^aTTe\nrwfflv'or'l^a"nlv''wi7h®^^^ electronic oroducts in 1946-49 

tele^^aTh industr^.'induling 

wangement of activities^ are apparatus (which for con! 

ine more-than400 erouo emnfnvA^ ioah out of the mdustr\' total of ^nn*>R 

■»<! Ih. W.h.„.™To'up'"*y1d ?Se p^SS- "" ^‘'‘P eS 

and cables comoaniefi^^^^^ .k ** ’ ‘^^^P^nies. and certain electrical and companies, 

r:ir 
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tralia and is mainly engaged m that aclivily. (Five member companies o£ the Cable Makers 
Association of England are each shareholders in M.M. Ltd.) The company draws the major 
portion of its copper market shapes from overseas, and the remainder from an associated 
company. The Electrolytic Refining and Smelting Co. of Australia Pty. Ltd,, Port Kembla, 
N.S.W. M,M. Ltd. is the only manufacturer in Australia of wire from the wire-bar stage, in 
copper and cadmium copper; the wire is drawn to all usual gauges and to wire-rod gauge and 
other gauges for redrawing elsewhere. The company is the only manufacturer of steel-cored 
aluminium stranded conductor, and is the principal manufacturer of other stranded bare con- 
ductor in copper, cadmium copper, and aluminium. Trolley-wire (grooved and round) is another 
product made only by M.M. Ltd. (The company is also the only maker in Australia of 
copper and brass tubing, and rolled copper rod.) Other wires and cables made by M.M. 
Ltd. are bare hard-drawn aerial wire; tinned wire ^including fuse wire); winding wires and 
strip (not enamelled) covered with cotton, silk, glass or paper; and braided aerial cable and 
plastics-covered aerial cable. The complete range of products is made at the Port Kembla 
plant; and wire (from wire>rod stage), strand, and copper and brass tubing, are made at the 
Maribyrnong plant. 

International Radio Co. Pty. Ltd.. East Sydney, N.S.W.. makes stranded aerial conductor as 
part of wider activities, drawing its wire from the wire-rod stage; and has a capacity of 
4,800 tons a year of all sizes of bare hard^drawn stranded copper wires and cables, also single 
end wires and cables in all sizes. (See below, ‘'Cables and Wires Otherwise” ) 


Paper-insulated Cables 

Austral Standard Cables Pty. Ltd operates two plants, one each at Port Kembla, N.S.W., and 
at Maribyrnong, a suburb of Melbourne, Vic., for manufacture of paper-insulated lead-covered 
tele-communication cable; cables up to 1,500 pairs have been made. The company also makes 
enamelled-insulated, textile-covered, cable lead-sheathed for terminating and internal distribution 
cable and cotton braided for switchboard cable, and also, from time to time, co-axial carrier 
cable. All wire is obtained in ready-to-use gauges, bare and enamelled. (A.S.C. Pty. Ltd. is 
owned in equal partnership by Metal Manufactures Ltd. and Standard Tel^hones & Cables 
Pty. Ltd. Consideration is being given to erecting a third A.S.C. plant, at Liverpool, N.S.W., 
for manufacture of P.V.C.-insulated and sheathed indoors-dislribution telephone cable up to 
50 pairs.) 


(British Australian Power Cables Pty. Ltd. is establishing a plant, at Port Kembla, N.S.W., for 
manufacture of paper-insulated power-mains cables, lead-covered and aluminium-covered. Pro- 
duction is expected to begin in 1952. The company is owned in nartnership by Metal Manu- 
factures Ltd. and British Insulated Callender's Cables Ltd., U.K. The latter company is a member 
company of the Cable Makers Association of England, and is a large shareholder in Metal 
Manufactures Ltd.) 


(Fairfield Cablea Ply. Ltd. is to establish a plant at Fairfield, a suburb of Sydney, N.S.W. , for 
manufacture of paper-insulated lead-covered power-mains cables, stranded bare conductors, and 
enamelled and covered winding wires. A factory site has been prepared. Wire will be drawn 
from the wire-rod stage. Production is expected to begin before 1955. Th^e United Kingdom 
cablemakers have formed a partnership owning the company— Enfield Cables Ltd., W. A. 
Henley's Telegraph Works Co. Ltd., and Liverpool Electric Cable Co. Ltd. Those three com- 
panies are among the seventeen member companies of the Cable Makers Association of Eng- 
land, which in equal interest with Metal Manufactures Ltd. owns Cable Makers Australia 

Pty. Ltd.) 

Cables and Wires Otherwise. Regular grades of electrical and radio cables made Australia 
extend from 6-volt to ll,000-voU single and multiple conductor. — 

sheathing and filling of cables are in overall production, principally of rubber (V.I.R. insulation 
S conductor, and tough rubber filler and sKeath). but synttietjc p asties 

trolley-wire, hard-drawn aerials. * ^ith oleoresinous enamels, synthetic 

as follows — 
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Au^aI standard Cablaa Pty. Ltd- makes teJecommunicalion cables— terminating, int^nal distribu- 
tion. switchboard, carrier co-axial. See “Paper-insulated Cables*’, above, for detail 

A-W-A- Telcon Ply. Ltd- operates one plant, at Tam worth. N.S.W., tor manufacture of plastics- 
insulated cables for radio and electronic wiring, low-tension automotive wiring, subscribers 
premises telephone wiring, and co-axiai cable for carrier and radio frequenev- All wire is 
purchased in ready-to-use gauges. (The company is principally owned by two companies— 
I^algamated Wireless (Auslralasia) Ltd., one of the largest radio-equipment manufacturing com- 
panies in Australia, and The Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Co. Ltd.. U.K. T.C. & M. 
Co. Ltd. is a member company of the Cable Makers Association of England ) 

A. F- Bambach Pty. Lid. operates two plants at Sydney. N.S.W-, for manufacture of litzendraht 
wire; silk-covered and cotton-covered winding wires and strip: bare flexible twists and braids; 
bare' hard-drawn aerial wire: telephone instrument and switchboard cords (from imported tinsel 
cordage, though this company does not manufacture tinsel); and cables made to specification, 
as a lesser activity. Portion of wire requirements are drawn from rc-drawing wire, and wire is 
rolled to strip. All enamelled wire is purchased ready to use. 

Bly^s Industries Pty. Ltd. operates two plants, one at Rosebery and one at St Leonard's, both 
suburbs of Sydney, N.S.W., for manufacture of tinsel conductor cordage, and covered cords there- 
from (and, as the principal activity, the manufacture of steel wool, pot mits, pot scourers, 
Alter mesh and metal wool). The company draws and rolls its wire down to tinsel ribbon 
from local and imported re-drawing wire, makes up the tinsels and tinsel cordage for its own 
use and for sale, and does P.V.C. sheathing and cotton braiding of tinsel cordage for telephone 
instrument cords, switchboard cords, and other very flexible conductors, including tow-voltage 
power conductors. 


Cable Makars Australia Pty. Ltd- operates a plant at Liverpool, N.S.W., for (he manufacture 
of insulated cables (other than paper-insulated), of which the company is one of the two 
largest manufacturers in Australia. It also makes its own rubber di-electric and sheathing 
compounds. It obtains its copper requirements from Metal Manufactures Ltd., and draws the 
wires to the required sizes. The company makes all sizes and types of rubber-insulated, plastics- 
insulated. and varnished-cambric cables for domestic and industrial purposes, from the low- 
voltage to the high-tension range. Types included are all classes of Admiralty patterns, Air 
Force and Army Cables; trailing cables, principally for mining; control and signal cables. Under 
licence from the Rockbestos Corporation of America, the company manufactures a wide range 
of asbestos-covered cables. Cable Makers Australia Pty. Ltd. is owned with appro.ximately 
equal interest by Metal Manufactures Ltd. and members of the Cable Makers Association of 
England. 


Conqueror Cables Pty. Ltd. operates one plant at Annandale. a suburb of Sydney, N.S.W. for 
the manufacture of insulated cables. The range manufactured includes automotive and air- 
craft cables; switchboard cables; glass-covered and asbestos-covered heat-resisting cables- multi- 
core cominunication cables; a large variety of copper braids and flexible twists- cotton-braided 
and glass-braided sleewngs, etc. A major activity is the assemble of wiring harnesses f” 
motor vehicles and the cornpany is the foremost in Australia in’ this particular field The 
company purchases most of its copper wire in ready-to-use gauges. 

Insulted Wre (Ausl.) Pty. Ltd. operates one plant, at Villawood, a suburb of Sydney NSW 

ojeoresinous and synthetic grades foi^ winding wTre? The company 
^ws some of ite wire from re-drawing wire, and purchases the remainder in roady-to-use eaueel 
(The company is owned by a partnership of Australian General Electric Ptv Ltd one^nf 
largest companies making electrical machines and equipment in Austrarif “iV u - • 


wires, bare flexible twisU and braids* PVC4nsiilatIfi"^*av!i«o binding wires, tinned 

shop cables and flexibles up to 660-Volt switehhAdrH household and work- 

wbestos-covered range and asbestos-roved and coUo^-b^id^d cables, 

tension power cables up to llkV naon.«i^ .v . cables and flexibles, high- 

and el^tronic 

two-pair jumper wires. AU wire is drawn K w2Lr^® wK.-lk one-pair and 

facture of radio components— radio-valve sockets valv.. "npo^ted. Manu- 

nectors^is also a major activity. ' ^ valve shields, microphone con- 
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winding wires, fine resistance wires mainly. Steel wire is also covered, for use bv mannfci.* 
turers of millinery and artificial flowers. ^ 

Meial Manufactures Ltd, produces tinned wire (including fuse wire); winding wires and strin 
not enamelled, covered with cotton, silk, glass, or paper; and plastics-covered aerial cable 
and braided aerial cable. (See Stranded Aerial Conductors, above.) 

Nylex Cables Ply. Ltd. operates one plant, at Lilydale, near Melbourne, Vic., for the manufac- 
ture of plastics-insulated cables, mainly P.V.C.. with plastics or braided sheathing. The company 
IS one of the largest producers of plastics-insulated cables in Australia, specialising in that field 
with a wide and extending range including in addition to domestic and workshop cables up 
to 660- volt, those for telephone jumper wires, subscribers -premises telephone wiring (small pair 
cables), and radio wiring. All wire is purchased in ready-to-use gauges. (The company is a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Moulded Products (Australasia) Ltd., the largest plastics-products 
company in Australia. The parent company supplies the cable company with P.V.C. and poly- 
ethylene, which it compounds for various purposes. Flexible insulation tubing is produced by a 
subsidiary company specialising in extrusions.) 

Olympic C^les Ltd. operates one plant, at Footscray, a suburb of Melbourne, Vic., for manu- 
facture of insulated cables (other than paper-insulated), of which the company is one of the 
two largest manufacturers in Australia. The company also makes enamelled (oleoresinous and 
synthetic) and textile-covered winding wires. The range of cables regularly made includes all 
types stated above (see introduction to this section) other than co-axial, and includes telephone 
terminating and indoor distributing cables up to 200 pairs, and switchboard cables. Insulation 
and sheathing are principally of rubber, with plastics insulation and sheathing being extended, 
mainly P.V.C. The company draws all its copper wire, from 10-gauge wire purchased from 
Metal Manufacturers Ltd. and imported. (Olympic Cables Ltd. is associated with Olympic Tyre 
& Rubber Co. Ltd., Footscray. Vic., one of the largest manufacturers of tyres and tubes in Aus- 
tralia.) 

Rola Co. (Ausf.) Pty. Ltd. operates one plant, at Richmond, a suburb of Melbourne. Vic., for 
manufacture of loud-speakers (principal manufacturer in Australia); winding \sdre5: litzendraht 
wires; magnet alloys, and permanent magnets for varied uses; and radio transformers and 
chokes. The company is the principal producer in Australia of winding wires, including oleo- 
resinous enamel, synthetic enamel, textile covered, light paper covered. The company draws 
all its wire, from re-drawing wire. 


MACHINES AND APPARATUS: Some of the firms engaged in manufacture of electric machines 
and apparatus concentrate their activities on a particular article. The majority, however, make 
a range of products, whilst three large companies, either in their own factories or through 
subsidiary and/or associate companies manufacture a wide range of electrical apparatus. One 
of these companies, in three establishments, makes transformers, switch gear, electric motors 
(including traction types), motor starters and controllers, domestic appliances and fluorescent 
lighting auxiliaries; this company is also associated with the manufacture of winding wire. 
One group of associated comoanies is a major manufacturer of porcelain for electric^ pur- 
poses. and also produces switchgear, transformers, motors, and electric appliances, and owns 
and controls a radio broadcasting station. (For X-ray equipment, see Chapter 12.) Activities 
within the electrical machines and apparatus industry are as follows— 


Alternators and Generators 
There are five principal manufacturers of alternators in Australia, four of which also 
make generators. In addition, some other electrical firms will at tirnes make alternators if t y 
have the orders and/or the capacity. The English Electric Co. Ltd., associated with a United 
Kingdom firm, makes alternators to order, and also ^kes transformers and '"otors. - K.L. 
Electric Pty. Ltd, makes alternators of up to 45kVA capacity and pnerators “Pto/O ^ and 
also makes motors. - Machining and Eflectrical Co- Ltd. makes alternators “P to « JeVA a"d 
generators up to 50kW, and also makes motors. - Standard Waygood Ltd. makes alternators 
up to 45 kVA and generators up to 100 kW (to special order) and also makes transformers, switch- 
gl^r? lifts, escalators and motors. - G. G. Martin Ltd. makes alternators up o 30 kVA and 
generators up to about 5 kW. and also makes transformers, welding 

controllers, motors. — The manufacture of generators is undertaken by about 12 other firms, 
about 6 of which also make electric motors. 


motors only) and four firms make only — Australian General Electric 

Electric Works Ltd. makes A C motors up to 25 D C.^oto« up subsidiary 

also make small alternators and - Lincoln Elwtrlc Co (Au^^ manufacturer of 

of a U.S.A. company, makes A.C. motors up to 25 hp., and is aiso an nnp 
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welding equipment. — Durst Electric Motors Ltd, mokes A.C, and D C. motors up to 10 h.p,, 
and also makes grinders and polishers. — ILE. Brahaut Ltd. makes A.C. motors up to 15 h.p., 
and also makes grinders and polishers. — Pope Products Ltd., an important monufocturer 
of hand tools, plumbers' brassware, domestic products of wide range, also operaling a hot-bross 
pressing shop (see Chapter 9). makes A.C. motors up to 10 h.p. — Atom Electrical Manufac* 
luring Co., a small electrical engineering factory in Qid., has made large A.C. motor* and also 
generators and alternators. — Standard Waygood Ltd. (see ••Alternators and Generators*’) 
makes A.C. and D.C. motors, but mainly only for its own use. — Six other companies make 
A.C. motors in varying ratings up to 5 h.p.; two of these also make D.C. motors in small ralmgs. 

— Seven companies make fractional horsepower A.C. motors. One of these, British General 
Electric Pty. Ltd. is an important manufacturer of other electrical equipment, including large 
power-distribution transformers and a wide range of electrical appliances. This company is a 
subsidiary of the General Electric Co. Ltd., U.K. Another, Tyree Electrical Co. Pty. Ltd., also 
makes high^capacity transformers and rectifiers. 


Tranaformere 

There are three manufacturers of power and distribution transformers in capacities CKceeding 

10.000 kVA. Australian General Electric Ply. Ltd. (see also •‘Motors") makes power and distri« 
button transformers up to 22,500 kVA, 66,000 volts. ~ British General Electric Piy. Ltd. (see 
also "Motors") makes power and distribution transformers up to 20,000 kVA. 33.000 volts. — 
Crompton Parldnson Ltd (see also "Motors’') makes power and distribution transformers up to 

15.000 kVA, 66,000 volts. — In addition, there are six other companies which make trans- 
formers up to maximum capacities varying from about 100 kVA up to 5,000 kVA. Wilson 
Electric Transformers Piy. Ltd makes power and distribution transformers up to 5,000 kVA, and 
also makes welding and instrument transformers. — The English Electric Co. Ltd (see 
"Alternators and Generators") makes power and distribution transformers up to 1,000 kVA. — 
Tyree Electrical Co. Pty. Ltd (see also "Motors *’) makes transformers up to 750 kVA, — 
Standard Waygood Ltd (see "Alternators and Generators’) makes transformers up to 
500 kVA. -- Hulme Engineering Manufacluring Co. makes transformers up to 300 kVA, and 
also makes A.C. motors. — Essantee Switchgear Pty. Ltd makes transformers up to 132 kVA 
and also makes switchgear. — In addition to the above, there are nine companies w'hich 
make transformers up to 50 kVA, and three others making in capacities up to 23 kVA- most 
of these companies we either mainly engaged in making various types of small transformers 
or are smau to medium-sized radio and/or electrical-appliance mantuacturers. — About six 
companies, most of them switchgear manufacturers, make potential and current transformers — 

«yP«s of small transformers) make neon and lighting 
tr^formers. — About 12 firms (four also making other types of small transformers) make 
raoio and communication transformers. ' 

Rectifiers 

Two companies make mercury-arc rectifiers. Tyree Electrical Co. Pty. Ltd. fsee 

VP Electrical Co. Pty. Lti mikes mercun’-arc 

ectifiers, and also makes small transformers, welding equipment and testin« and mea^rin<» 

' ri other companies make selenium rectifiers. Standard Telephone wd Cablel 
manufacturer of radio transmitting and receiving apparatus electrical 
Mphanccs, telephone apparatus, etc., makes selenium rectifiers up to 1 000 amn canaci^ 

|ss3 

Switchgear 

electrical and other products including refrigerator washinff”^m^h1 of 

S Ltd, which ?rsT?^akVs'fuierJnI 

Ltd., which also makes start^ and controlLs” 
te a subsidJa^ of a U.K. company; and O. J. Nilsan LM ^ype. and 

companies, also makes small transformers and starters and'^l^l.'i!,’ "’‘‘J’ its subsidiary 

appUances. fuses and ironclad switch and fuse gear k*'®’ f electrical 

« a major manufacturer of porcelain for eleltrical station, and 

Starlers and Controllers 

sSchge«^^"‘~i!rve) >j;e|al-ciad. for industrial 

Meiers (Wall-Hour) 
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and appliances, including refrigerators: washing machines; food mixers; radio receivers* teleu 
phone equipment; plastics products; electrical ceramics; kerosene-fuel heaters; gas stoves ’ovens 
and meters: water meters; irrigation and spraying equipment; sheep-shearing machines- min 

plants: etc. — The other manufacturer. Warburlon Frank! Ltd, Sydney 
N.S.W. also makes transformers, time switches, industrial exhaust fans, electric door-chim^’ 
etc., and is a large merchanting company for a wide range of electrical products. ’ 

Furnaces and Induction-Heating E< 7 uipment 

There are about 11 manufacturers of this equipment in Australia. Two companies which 
specialise in furnace manufacture make a range of electric furnaces; one also makes gas- 
fired and oil-fired furnaces. The other nine companies make a limited range of types; at 
least three of these also make oil and gas furnaces. Manufacture of electric furnaces is often 
combined with that of industrial ovens for core baking, paint drying, etc. (see also Chapter 
12 ). 

Electric-Welding Equipment 

There are about 12 companies which make electric- welding equipment. (Five of these also make 
electrodes.) Three companies make only welding equipment; the rest also make various other 
products. Two companies. E.M.F. Electric Co. Ply« Ltd, with two establishments, and Quasi-Arc 
Pty. Ltd, are subsidiaries of Commonwealth Industrial Gases Ltd. (see Chapter 6); the former 
is also the principal Australian manufacturer of wading electrodes. — Lincoln Electric 
(Aust.) Pty. Ltd, an associate of a U.S.A. company, makes a range of welding machines and 
accessories and electrodes, and also makes electric motors. — G. G. Martin Ltd also makes 
alternators and generators, and electric motors. — Don Electrical Co, Ply. Ltd. also makes 
transformers. — One other company also makes starters and controllers. — Two others make 
only welding equipment. ^ Of the remainder, one also assembles storage batteries; one also 
makes etching and engraving machines, rivet heaters, oil-filter presses; one also makes battery 
chargers and testers, rectifiers, etc.; one also makes pyrometers, salt-bath furnaces. 

Welding Electrodes 

There are three principal manufacturers of welding electrodes: E,M,F. Electric Co. Pty, Ltd., 
with two establis^ents (a subsidiary of Commonwealth Industrial Gases Ltd.— see Chapter 6); 
Lincoln Electric Co. (Aust.) Pty. Ltd, both of which also make electric- welding machines; and 
Murex ( A'asia ) Pty. Ltd., Derwent Park, Tas., which is a subsidiary of a U.K. company. 


Batteries 

PRIMARY DRY-CELL BATTERIES are made by four manufacturers. One company is part of 
an overseas battery-making company of similar name. — One company is a subsidiary of a 
large radio-manufacturing organisation (which, indirectly, is the only manufacturer of acetylene 
black in Australia). 

LEAD-ACID STORAGE-TYPE BATTERIES are completely made by six companies, '^ese 
groups make practically all the component parts and supply the trade as weU as Reducing tneir 
own requirements. Manufacture of batteries in each case is a major activity. Ten companies 
manufacture some components and assemble complete batteries, in the majority of cases, as 
a major activity. Numerous other firms assemble batteries. 

(There are only six Australian manufacturers of battery containers. One of 

Rubber (Australia) Ltd., is also the largest rubber-products manufacturer in Australia; this^^^^^^ 

pany. as well as making a complete battery for sale under its 

to other battery makers. Most of the other five make containers only for their own use.) 


Fittings 

With two establishments; all the conduit makers also make conduit fittings.) 

CONDUIT FITTINGS: Principal manufacturers are the conduit makers— see 
Srh™ mlnufLtprers, s=vep Ip nup.be,, of eopduit 

,ive.l etc; op. f. 

a major manufacturer of a wide range of electneal products. 

liSis E=^:silg«l 

chiefly to first-grade accuracy, 

APPLIANCES: There are no official statistics by mamJacUirers chiefly 

r,‘„"d'epc? r,'ihJL"r.e;i'rra 
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electrical-appUance esUblishjnenU. About 50 per cent, of refrigerator output, both commercial 
and domestic types. 80 per cent, of washing machines and fans, and 60 per cent, of the vacuum 
cleaners are made outside the electric-appliance industry. The majority of these manufac- 
turers are included in the engineering and sheet metal-working industries (sec below). 


Electro-Mechaoicai ApplUDcea 

AIR CIRCULATORS AND FANS: Nine manufacturers of air circulators and fans and another 
two manufacturers of fans, table or desk typo, up to 16 inches. 

MIXERS— FOOD, DRINK, etc.: Five manufacturers of drink mixers, two of which also make 
food mixers. — Five other manufacturers of food mixers. 

FLOOR POLISHERS, VACUUM CLEANERS, LAWNMOWERS: Seven manufacturers of floor 
polishers, all of whom manufacture vacuum cleaners. — Four other manufacturers of vacuum 
cleaners (one company not making any other electrical appliances). — Two manufacturers of 
rotary lawnmowers, both of whom make lloor polishers and vacuum cleaners. 

REFRIGERATORS: Nine companies can be regarded as manufacturers of domestic open and/or 
sealed type electric domestic refrigerators in that they actually make the refrigeration unit. 
Two of the manufacturers are leading motor-vehicle manufacturing companies associated with 
U.S.A. companies. Some others make refrigerators of overseas pattern on licence. — Several 
other firms only assemble. — Eight manufacturers, including three from the above group, 
manufacture elec trie- element absorption-type refrigerators. (See also “Refrigeration Equipment", 
Chapter 12.) 

WASHING MACHINES, SPIN DRYERS, etc.: Twelve companies make washing machines of 
various types, mainly agiUlors with powered wringer. — One company makes a washing 
machine of the electro^sonic type, operating on sound vibrations, and another company makes 
a semi-automatic machine (these two companies, together with two other companies do not 
manufacture any other electric appliance). — Of the remaining eight companies, two are 
large sheet metal-working establishments and both make electric cooking stoves* the other six 
make a range of electric appliances. 


Cooking Equipment 

RANGES, STOVETTES. TOASTERS. GRILLERS WAFFLE-IRONS PIE 

SoN^E&E^%GS^KETOV?ANn^ MARIES, PERCOLATORS. IMMER- 

SION HEATERS. JUGS, KETTLES AND TEAPOTS: Made by at least twenty comoanies that 

make domestic and/or commercial units. A few companies make almost the en?ire ranee 
others specialise m production of particular units. entire range. 

Heatifig Equipment 

Made by 


LAMPS (INCLUDING FLUORESCENT AND NEON-TUBES) 

FUunenl and Hot-cathode 

n,aioa ™„„,ao.u„r produces a. 
company's prodSs^rTsSrS ^ ^.K. and^ the 

S'" 

Cold-catbode 

COLD-CATHODE TUBE^ f 
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COMMUNICATIONS ENGINEERING INDUSTRY {INCLUDING 
ELECTRONICS ENGINEERING) 


In 1949-50 th^ere were 129 establishments and in 1948-49 136 establishments wholly or mainlv 

wireless and amplifying apparatus. Of the 136 establishments in 
1948-49 n each employed up to 10 persons, 15 each from 11 to 20 persons, 23 each from 21 to 
50 persons. 4 each from 51 to 100 persons, and 17 each more than 100 persons. The latter 
17 establishments employed 7,806 persons out of an industry total of 9,411 persons; the more- 
than-50 group employed 8,088 persons, and the not-more-than-50 group 1,323 persons In 1948- 
49 about 12 per cent, (by number) of the quantity of domestic radio receivers and about 4 
per cent (by value) of other wireless and amplifying apparatus were made or assembled else- 
where than in the radio industry, probably mainly in certain establishments principally con- 
cerned With manufacture of electrical products. In the same period the radio and electronics 
industry made 20 per cent, (by value) of the total Australian output of transformers and 
converters below 20 kVA; about 15 per cent, (by value) of the output of telegraph and tele- 
phone apparatus; nearly half (by value) of outpu of intercommunication systems; and a portion 
(extent not disclosed) of the output of regulating, starting and controlling apparatus. 


For convenience of arrangement of activities, the manufacture of telephone and telegraph 
apparatus, and of recording apparatus, is grouped with radio and electronic apparatus to make 
one group of communications-engineering activities in this study. (In official statistics, how- 
ever. ‘Wireless Apparatus’’ comprises a sub-class of its own, and the other two activities are 
included in the sub-class '^Electrical Machinery and Equipment”.) 


RADIO AND ELECTRONIC APPARATUS OTHERWISE 
Wireless Communication Equipment 

HIGH-FREQUENCY and VERY-HIGH-FREQUENCY TRANSMITTING AND RECEIVING 
APPARATUS: Made mainly by three large radio and telecommunication manufacturing com- 
panies which make a wide range of all types of high-frequency and very-high-frequency equip- 
ment. including airport-control equipment, air-navigation and direction-finding equipment, 
distance-measuring equipment, mobile transmitting and receiving apparatus, and point-t^point 
radio equipment. These three companies are also the largest manufacturers of domestic radio 
receivers. One company also makes a range of telephone and telegraph apparatus. Three 
other firms are manufacturing h.f. and v.h.f. equipment in limited quantities. 

RADIO RECEIVING AND TRANSMITTING EQUIPMENT, including domestic radio receivers: 
Three major firms are pre-eminent in the telecommunications industry and the manufacture 
of domestic radio receivers. Eight other large firms make radio in conjunction with other 
communication equipment; of these eight companies, three also make a range of other tele- 
communication equipment, one also manufactures machine tools and accessories, bicycles and 
batteries, and the remainder make domestic radios as a major activity. Numerous small to 
medium-size firms make or assemble domestic radio receivers. One company, making thermionic 
tubes used by radio manufacturers in Australia, also makes a wide range of electrical 
appliances. 


Radio Components 

THERMIONIC TUBES: Made by three companies. One company, a subsidiaiy of one of the 
three largest radio-manufacturing companies, makes a wide range of transmitting and receiving 
tubes. ^ One company, which is one of the three major radio companies, makes special types 
of tubes. One other company makes radio receiving tubes. 

CHOKES are made by about eight manufacturers apart from the major radio manufacturing 
establishments which make their own requirements. These eight firms also make transformers. 

CONDENSERS are made by four major manufacturers, including a large radio-manufacturing 
establishment, with one other producer predominantly important. 

SPEAKERS are made by three major manufacturers, principally by one company, which also 
makes winding wires; and by two radio-manufacturing establishments. 

COILS are made by all major radio manufacturers who make their own coils. Two other 
firms also make coils. 

CARBON RESISTORS are made by three major manufacturers, two of which specialise and 
the other also makes condensers. 

WIRE-WOUND RESISTORS are made by several small manufacturers. 


Electronic Equipment 

PRnrFS*? CONTROLLERS LEVEL INDICATORS for Uquids, PHOTO-ELECTRIC RELAYS, 
^^ProTiNTPRS (all tvoesV Made by one large manufacturer of electrical machmery and 
appar^?uTSng^fliS?ed riSge of Sterns. SeUl smaUer companies make a hm.ted range of 

items for commercial usage. 

HIGH-FREQUENCY (DI-ELECTRIC) HEATING UNITS are made by two manufacturers, both 
of which are major manufacturers of communications equipment. 
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large manufacturer of radio and telecommunications equipment makes a range of high-quality 
testing and measuring instruments to standard accuracy. Five other manufacturers make a 
limited range, chiefly for commercial usage. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH APPARATUS: Telephone and telegraph apparatus is made 
by about fifteen manufacturers, three of which make items in this field as a major activity; 
the remainder are chiefly engaged m the manufacture of radio receiving and broadcasting 
equipment. The Postmaster-General's Department also makes a considerable amount of its 
requirements in its own communication engineering workshops. Four firms manufacture tele- 
phone mter-communjcation systems. Activities are as follows 


One company, an associate of a U.K. company, makes a range of communication-engineering 
equipment, including carrier telephone, automatic switching and telephone train-control equip- 
ment; handset telephones; public-address and intercommunication systems. This company is also 
associated with the manufacture of telephone cables, and is a manufacturer of radio broad- 
casting and tran^smittmg equipment, domestic radio receivers, thermionic lubes, selenium recti- 
fiers, electronic-heating equipment, and a range of electric appliances. 

One company, which is an association of four British companies and one American company is 
solely engaged in the manufacture of telephone-exchange automatic equipment. ^ ' 

One company makes a wide range of carrier telephone equipment and component parts 
including transformer. One com^ny, the largest manufacturer of radio and telecommunications 
equipment m Australia, makes handset telephones, automatic-telephone apnarat^I^s ^nd ha^ 

«!ay^ trunk-felephone switchboards, and 

One small firm makes telephone intercommunication systems. 

One company, the largest manufacturer of domestic radio receivers mak^^ <2man 


One company, a major manufacturer of domestic radio receivers, makes relays and relay sets 

-d l^p strips. 

signalling apparatus, and distribution boxes?^ ^ ® ^ ^ ^ ^ ’ '^®"^®-^'equency dialling and 

arrays, radio receivers, rneasuTinrand teSinE^uinr^cm ^i^ipnient. aerial 

line equipment, protective equipment and numerous*^™ther 


RECORDING APPARATUS 

SOUND.RECORDING APPARATUS and PLAYBACK UNITS- Thr»„ • . 

One company makes a complete range of sound-recordine and principal manufacturers, 

company makes small playback uniU for domestic use £. equipment. One 

SrfpS ^ ”■ 

-P>ny . ,.p» 

diesel injection equipment. — One comi^anv sound-film projectors 

Sm ."'“"ufacturer of sound-recording equipment^— recorder and is also 

nlm projection equipment makes tape recorders^ -. On* ° company which also makes 

tape recorders in the near future. '““cturer ot electrical equipment, wUl be producing 
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Part Two: Outline of Capacity of Manufacturing Activities 


THE ruHowiii;' Udtc'S witli flic Viiiimis M*ctit>iis of flic < (ri<a[-cni;iiu*criiitr 

imlusti y Ijfl’oic i>ro<‘cciiiri;r tu ilisciiss the c‘<MtMniniicarii>h<M*iiirMic(M inir unlu^f v\\ 
Vaiut' uf of factf>rics \v|jc»||y ur Jiiaiiily cjit'ajcc*! in tliisr iniluslries fufullcd 

uvcr 17)4 liiilliuti in l!)4!i-a(), and wtnild now c xci cd LTU iiiiltiiai a vcai'. 


THE ELECTRICAL. ENGINEERING INDUSTRY 


The electricahengineering industry in Aus- 
tralia was well established before the 19^9^45 
War, and most types of equipment now avail* 
able were in production prior to 1939. Value 
of output in 1949-50 of factories wholly or 
mainly engaged in electrical engineering, and 
manufacture of wires and cables, appliance^, 
etc., was more than £42 million, and would now 
be nearly £60 million a year. 

The manufacture of electrical equipment in 
Australia has always mol severe competition 
from overseas, and this fact has probably en- 
sured that most manufacturers are up-to-date 
in the type of product manufacture and com- 
petitive in the cost of production. 

Several organisations produce equipment 
under licence from overseas manufacturers 
and this, together with the establishment of 
branch factories of overseas companies, has 
large research facilities and appreciable 
technical knowledge and experience to the 
Australian industry. 

The manufacture of electrical equipment in 
Australia covers a wide range and includes 
such items as generators, motors, transformers, 
switchgear, industrial and other heavy electri- 
cal-control equipment; lighting components, in- 
cluding lamps, bulbs, tubes, etc.; domestic and 
other appliances; cables and wires, both insu- 


lated and bare, for ail applications, including 
the winding of coils, the wiring of switch- 
boards and electric power-supplv reticulation 
systems. 

It can be said, generally, that the Australian 
electrical industry is equipped to produce a 
large part of Australia's rcquiremenis. The 
manufacture of motors over 125 h.p. and large 
power-generating equipment is not earned out 
to any appreciable cxiert. As llitre is a very 
groat demand for electric power in Australia, 
and with the projected cleclnc power-supply 
schemes over the next ten j-oars. the expan- 
sion of manufacture in this field bocoinos a 
matter of importance. Most of the heavv 
electrical equipment used in Australia has been 
imported from either Great Britain or the Con- 
tinent. The present-day commitments, which 
those suppliers have to meet, must seriously 
affect the availability to Australia of sufficient 
supplies from those sources. Although manu- 
facture of certain equipment in this field mav 
nave been regarded bv some industrialists as 
uneconomical in Australia, the urgenev of the 
ne^ for it and the difficultv of obtaining suf- 
ficient supplies in reasonable lime from over- 
seas sources may warrant further assessment 
of the practicability of extending present 
manufacturing activities in Australia 


WIRES AND CABLES 


The manufacture of power and communica- 
tion wires and cables is well esUblished in 
Australia, and the industry's capacity appears 
to have been kept close to normal demand for 
all types of wire and cables other than lead- 
covered paper-insulated cables and some spe- 
cial typos such as resistance wires of the 
nickel-chrome type. ® 

Expansion by established manufacturers is 
continuing. In addition, the manufaclur^ of 

aluminium-covored pane? 
‘r* cables— the most sie- 

SSa-wilf 

mg established for that type of cable by Znew 
company Another new company is to IsUb- 

dStion bT 1955 “> begin pr^ 

^®,-® winding wirw’ 


wtrels^aiin h ®®PP®'' conductor 

Wire is also being expanded. 

Details of types and quantities of power 
fn ®®bles produced 

weS^h q kiki?.i^‘’‘ by the Common- 

capacity has not been possibTe over"fhe''^S 

electric power, communications factor? and 
house construction, etc Those firinr? i, " 

in imports. ' d';! 
has declined'?n '‘etieul.-ilion. 

tion is being given to ^onsidera- 

areas on a®qfoU to these 
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Imports in 1948-49 and 1949-50 were— 

IMPORTS: 

Wire (except Brazing and Soldering Wire and Covered Electric Wire}— 

Copper 

Other copper* ba>o alloy ’ ’ . * ] * 

Non-ferrous and non-ferrous alloy wire* single strand, n.o.i.. for electrical Durooses 
(not covered) T . 

Other non-ferrous and non-ferrous alloy single strand wire, n.e.i 

wire and cable, stianded or twisted— copper 

Electric Light and Power Cable and Wire, Covered — 

Lead -covered and load-covered and armoured— 

Paper-msulaled 

Otherwise insulated /.*. *.** 

Other than Icad-covcred — 

Covered with cotton only, whether or not Imprccnatcd 

Covered electric light and power cable and wire, n.eJ .* 

Telegraph and Telephone Cable and Wire* Cover e d— 

Load -CO VC red and lead -covered and armoured — 

Paper- insulated 

Otherwise insulated 

Other than lead-covered— 

Covered with cotton only, whether or not impregnated 

Covered telegraph and telephone cable and wire, n.e.i 

Other Covered Electrical Cable and Wire and Copper Strip* Covered* Electrical- 
Enamelled Wire— 

Not otherwise covered 

Covered only with cotton, whether or not impregnated 

Covered with other material, n.e.i 

Wire, Plain. Tinned and n.e.i., also Copper Strip (Plain and Tinned) — 

Covered only with cotton, whether or not Impregnated 

Covered with other material, n.e.i 


1948-49 1949.50 

cwt. 

42,927 

1,448 

cwt. 

100.294 

23,857 

2,969 

3,212 

18,818 

910 

24,923 

59,020 

91.780 

25,728 

97.146 

25,841 

505 

39.249 

484 

57,919 

78,848 

13.487 

187,794 

6.564 

59 

11,155 

689 

16,932 

11,361 

3,042 

4,428 

10.895 

4,747 

3,623 

1,424 

15,756 

1.19$ 

20,274 


ELECTRICAL MACHINES AND APPARATUS 


Alleroators a&d Generators 

Australian production of generators is con- 
fined to capacities below 100 kW. Only one 
alternator of high capacity (about 20,000 
kW) has been made in Australia; however, 
the major components were import^ for local 
machining and assembly. Total Australian 
output of alternators in 1949-50 was 273, valued 
at £75,110; and of generators, 9,461, valued at 
£518,322. 

Australia's imports of alternators and 
generators in 1949-50 were as follows— 


IMPORTS: 


1949-50 


no, £ 

Alternating current generator-set 
units (allernator-sct units) .. .. 233 61,591 

Direct-current generator-set units 

(generator-set units) 1,453 274,652 

Alternators, other, including exciters — 

Alternators for use with steam or 

water driven turbines 67 718,579 

Other alternators, n.e.i 1,231 590,118 

Direct -current generators. Other- 
Generators for use with steam or 

water driven turbines 40 4,W7 

Other generators, n.e.i 2,034 176,W7 

Current-generating machines, n.e.i. 800 9.40g 


either for supply to the trade or for use in 
their own electrical appliances. A.C. motors 
are manufactured in both single-phase and 
three-phase types, with ratings in the latter 
up to 500 h.p. Although A.C motors up to 
500 h.p. have been manufactured to special 
order, the majority of local requirements for 
sizes over 200 h.p. are met from overseas 
sources. D.C. motors are manufactured in 
ratings up to about 150 h.p. and local sup- 
plies are generally sufficient to meet require- 
ments. 


Australian production of electric motors for 
1949-50 was as follows — 

PRODUCTION: 194 9-50 _ 

' *" no, r 

Made or incorporaUd in own products— 

Under 1 h.p 213,365 a 

I h.p. and over 28.88H 

'^UndeTTho 105, 7« 970,180 

Vh p ^d under 2J h.p 24,422 385,246 

2J h.p. and under 5 h.p 13.962 321.298 

5 h.p. and under 10 h.p^. 6,413 289,376 

10 h.p, and under 50 h.p 4.096 284,053 

50 h-p. and over 349 

(ak quantity only available. 


The principal sources of Australia’s imports 
of alternators and generators were the United 
Kingdom, the United States of America. 
Switzerland, Sweden and Germany. 

The known demand for this equipment oyer 
the next ten years is significant, being of the 
order of 94 units with ratings varying from 
750 to 50,000 kW for an additional installed 
capacity of about 3,800,000 kW, 


More recent, but less detailed, production 
figures were as follows— 


1950-51 


PRODUCTION: 


no. 


Under 1 h.p. .. 


1 h.p. and under 2i 
2^ h.p. and under S 
5 h.p. and under 10 
10 h.p. and over , , 


h.p. 

h.p. 

h.p. 


29,491 

14,773 

8,977 

4,301 


Jk) First seven montns. 


1951-52 

(a) 


no. 

306,257 

14.917 

8.529 

4,667 

3,903 


Electric Motors 

Alternating-current electric motors are manu- 
factured in Australia in a wide range of ratings 
including fractional horsepower. Direct-current 
motors are also manufactured to rneet limited 
requirements for traction and other special 
purposes. Some manufacturers include m 
their range drip-proof, flame-proof, and other 
special types. There are numerous firms en- 
gaged in the manufacture of electric motors 


Despite the rapid growth in the manufac- 
irc of electric motors over recent years, im- 
orts over the past few years have been par- 
cularly heavy. In 1948^9, a total of 26^500 
nits were imported, valued at £2,703,830, which 
•as practically double the imports for 1947- 
). In 1949-50 imports were lower, and c^- 
rised 153,511 units, valued at £2,552,819. De- 
als of the 1949-50 imports were as follows— 
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IMPORTS: 194950 

no. £ 

Under 1 h.p. (cxctpl as pact of 

machines) 120.448 728.719 

Altcrnatinj: current — 

1 h.p. and over (induction) .. .. 27.099 1.263.249 

Other (including commutator 

type) 2,261 176.948 

Direct current— 

For use with gearless lifts . . . . 368 12.4S6 

Traction motors (parts of elec- 
tric trolley buses) 121 77.532 

Traction motors, other 342 96.379 

Direct current motors, n.c.i. .. 2.503 160,233 

Universal current 349 13.303 

fotals 155.511 iMUi^ 


Since March, 1952, ail imports are subject lo 
licence — sec Appendix II. 

Much of the increased demand has been for 
electrical-appliance manufactures for frac- 
tional-horsepower motors, and from industry 
generally. 

Except for the manufacture of motors over 
100 h.p., electric-motor manufacturers in Aus- 
tralia appear to possess the capacity to satisfy 
local requirements. Chief difficulties which 
have to be overcome are the shortages of 
materials and trained labour. The possibility 
of manufacturing motors over 100 h.p. war- 
rants further consideration. 


Transformers 

The manufacture of transformers in Aus- 
tralia does not as a general rule exceed units 
above 22,500 kVA capacity, and production is 
mainly of units below 15.000 kVA. Produc- 
tion statistics according to capacity are not 
available; however. 2.560 transformers above 
20 kVA were manufactured in 1940-50, at a 
total value of £626.081. Of these. 2^85 were 
tn supplying industrial power and 
light, and 275 were for other industrial pur- 
poses. 

In Australia at the present time, there is 
manufacturing capacity to produce power and 
totribution transformers amounting to about 
650,000 kVA a year. Owing mainly to short- 
ages of steel and insulators, present annual 
output amounts to about 400.000 kVA In con- 
sequence. Australian manufacturers have been 
unable to supply local requirements even in 
the capacities produced, and deliveries in some 
cases are quoted at upwards of three years, 
ine bulk of transformer imports are of 
capacities above 15,000 kVA, the chief source 
of supply being the United Kingdom. 

Transformers below 20 kVA, including 
those for use m neon signs, radio receiver^ 
etc., are manufactured in Australia by manv 
production of transformers be- 
low 20 kVA in 1949-50 was 226,984 units 
valued at £641.485. Types produced wer^ ' 

PRODUCTION: ,949.50 

A substantial part of total production 78 952 
transformers valu^ at £124 4^7 ura ^ 

demand for these types of transformed^ ^ 
Baetlfiera 

chargers, and transformers .nd^^Xl^g 


ment with, or for use therewith, imported in 
1947-48 was £82,607. £100,267 for 1948-49. and 
£179,135 for 1949-50. Exports arc considered 
to be negligible. 

One of the main uses of selenium and mer- 
cury-arc rectifier units is for the relatively 
heavy charging rales associated with secon- 
dary batteries used for telephone exchanges, 
electricity supply sub-stations, fork-lift trucks, 
mine locomotives, etc. Mercur>*-arc rectifier 
units are also used in the provision of high- 
tension requirements for radio-transmitting 
stations and similar applications. 

The bulk of the selenium rectifier manufac- 
ture is carried out by two Australian firms, 
one of which makes rectifier element discs, 
while the other firm imports its requirements 
from the United Kingdom. However, this 
latter firm intends shortly to produce selenium 
discs. It is understood that supplies of Aus- 
tralian-made selenium rectifier units are ade- 
quate to meet current demand and that mer- 
cury-arc rectifier tubes are available from the 
United Kingdom for incorporation in Austra- 
lian-made equipment. Copper-oxide rectifiers 
are used in the smaller sizes for telecommuni- 
cation purposes, and in this respect adequate 
supplies are available from the United King- 
dom. 


Con ver ter i 

Imports of converters, motor or synchronous 
rotary types (including frequency changers, 
dynamotors and rotary converters) were: In 
1947-48, 54 valued at £145,522; in 1948-49 156 
valued at £8,574; and in 1949-50, 221 valued 
at £10,311. Large converters for power supply 
purposes are obtained from overseas. The use 
of converters for other purposes is very 
limited, and in many cases may be made in 
Australia for a specific application as required. 

Switchgear 

Australian production of heavy-duty switch- 
generaUy concentrated in ranges below 
15,000 volts and of rated rupturing canacities 
up U> 250.000 kVA. In recent yeail, hoTevl^ 
local manufacturers have produced circuit 
im ^ switchgear, in ratings 

of IhoSoStv^'* 

for regulat- 
“"‘I. conlrolling apparatus was 
20 per cent, of this 
M,!=f of distribution switchgear. 

Most of the imported high-tension switchgear 

Kingdom V®gc 
regulator and reactors, ^ela^■s and arrestore 
imported. Thus, while the Au”- 
^ahan heavy electncal-engineering industry 

mternal demand for heavy 
part of rl 

M imported. In the manufacture 

Electric Fumacaa 
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There is a larj'e potential demand lor elec- 
tric furnaces winch can be satistied by Aus- 
tralian production. However, shortages of 
niaterials such ns steel and refractories have 
restricted output to a considerable extent. 

Enquiries regarding export have been re- 
ceived from overseas from time to time, but 
orders for export cannot be fulliiled owing to 
the strong local demand. 

Induclion-healing Equipment 

Low-frequency and high-frequency induc- 
tion-heating equipment is made in Australia 
for such applications as the melting of metals 
and alloys, and for heat-treatment purposes. 
At present there is not a large demand for 
induction-heating equipment, but such a posi- 
tion could change overnight, particularly in 
view of the importance of this item in the 
manufacture of defence equipment. No statis- 
tics of production, imports and exports are 
available. 

Electric-welding Machines and Electrodes 

Official published statistics provide no in- 
formation regarding exporting, importing, and 
Australian manufacture of welding units, 
equipment and electrodes. 

The use of arc welding for structural work- 
buildings. processing plant, shipbuilding, for 
example— is commonplace in Australia. Re- 
sistance welding (spot, seam and butt) is used 
in mass-production work, notable examples be- 
ing the manufacture of drums, pipes, tubes, 
conduit and railway track. Machines used in 
either of the above categories may be classi- 
fied into full manual control types and semi- 
automatic and automatic types. 

It may be generally stated that arc-welding 
techniques, units and equipment have passed 
through a dynamic stage of development. 
Scope and methods of applications have ex- 
tended rapidly, and are continuing to do so. 
because economies, frequently substantial, in 
time and material are usually gained without 
significant loss, if any. of advantage of dis- 
placed methods. It is understood that sup- 
plies of Australian-made electric-welding 
machines are adequate to meet requirements. 

Welding electrodes may be generally classi- 
fied as covering electrodes for the two classes 
of electric welding — resistance welding and arc- 
welding. Shortage of core- wire appears to be 
the principal factor limiting the Australian 
output of arc-welding electrodes at present, 
and in the forseeable future. The only manu- 
facturer of welding wire in Australia is re- 
ported to be quite unable to meet the demand. 
Imported wire at higher cost is being used; but 
import figures of this item are not specifically 
recorded. 

Australian production is estimated by one 
well-known manufacturer to be about 150 mil- 
lion feet of arc-wclding electrodes a year. 
The range of welding electrodes manufac- 
tured includes those for stainless steels, tool 
tipping, manganese steel and hard surfacing. 
Capacity is in excess of demand. It is esti- 
mated that the sales rates of standard elec- 
trodes (mild-steel tvpes) are 15 to 1 on a foot- 
age basis and 3J to 1 on a value basis, as 
compared with other types of welding elec- 
trodes. Sellers report greatly increased de- 
mand for electrodes. 

Meiers (Industrial and Domestic) 

Those meters are of the kilowatt-hour type 
used for the measurement of electrical energy 


in industrial establishments and domestic pre- 
mises. With the exception of special types 
for which the demand would not be suffi- 
ciently great to justify local manufacture 
requirements are made in Australia. Output 
of meters, domestic and other, of all types 
in 1949-50 was 348,399. valued at £1,174,569. 
(In 1950-51, production of gas and water 
meters, part of the above group, totalled about 
98,000.) Imports and exports are not speci- 
fically listed. 


Eleetro-mecHankal Testing. Measuring, and 
Indicating Instruments 

The grades of electro-mechanical measuring, 
testing and indicating instruments made in 
Australia conform to standard and sub-stan- 
dard (both chiefly for laboratory use) and 
first-grade (for switchboards and general com- 
mercial use) accuracy. (See also “Electronic 
Testing, Measuring and Indicating Instru- 
ments”. later, this Part.) The demand for 
standard and sub-standard instruments is rela- 
tively limited, and only three manufacturers 
have emerged and persisted in Australia, mak- 
ing these instruments. The manufacture of 
first-grade Instruments for general commercial 
usage offers more scope for volume produc- 
tion. and most firms make only a limited range 
in this type. There are no statistics available 
for production, imports or exports of these 
types of instruments. 


Batteries 


The manufacture in Australia of batteries, 
both primary (dry-cell) and secondary wet- 
cell (lead-acid) types, is well catered for. There 
are several manufacturers and/or assemblers 
of secondary batteries of various types and 
sizes for use in the automobile, wireless and 
telecommunications fields, and for general use. 
Sufficient capacity exists to supply local re- 
quirements and provide an exportable surplus. 
Output of secondary batteries for automotive 
and radio applications is generally meeting 
the demand. However, difficulty is being ex- 
perienced in obtaining secondary batteries of 
the large open-cell types for telephone ex- 
changes. etc., and substantial imports from 
the United Kingdom have been necessary. 
Production of secondary batteries for 1949-50 
was as follows— 


PRODUCTION: 1M9-50 

no. r 

^For automotive, radio use .. 934.132 

For^power plants ...... .. 125,152 3M.4n 

Tntalg V. .. 1,113,875 2.600,307 


Imports for 1949-50 totalled 100,595 batteries 
of various types, valued at £414,412. In addi- 
tion, parts of storage batteries to the value 
of £31,015, and miscellaneous items valued at 
£29,328 were imported. Exports for the same 
period were 53,111 batteries valued at £161,914. 
with battery parts valued at £32,127. 


Although there are only four manufacturers 
of dry-cell batteries, productive capacity is 
more than sufficient for local requirements. 
Production statistics are not available, but im- 
ports for 1949-50 totalled 1.604.055 valued at 
£24,382, and parts valued at £29.922. 


Electrical Fittings 

The production of plugs, switches, fus^ and 
sockets, etc., is well established m Australia, 
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and generally the industry is m a position to 
cater for the total Australian demand. Value 
of output for 1949-50 amounted to £1,636,490. 
(More than two-thirds of the total output was 
produced in factories not engaged principally 
in electrical-apparatus manufacture. A sub- 
stantial proportion would be made by plastics 
manufacturers.) 


Imports of flush plates, ceiling roses, adap- 
tors, cic., totalled £60.172 in 1049-50. 

A full range of conduit and conduit fittings 
is manufactured in Australia. Present pro- 
duction IS meeting current demand. There is 
ample capcicily to manufacture requirements, 
althoufiii full operation of capacity is largely 
dependent on availability of sled supplies. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


The manufacture of electrical appliances 
in Australia covers a wide held and includes 
the production of all types of domestic. com« 
mercta) and industrial appliances. These may 
be classified under three categories, namely, 
electro-mechanical equipment, electric-cooking 
equipment and electric-heating equipment. 
The Australian-made items include^ 

ELECTRO • MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT: Dish- 
washing machirm. drink mixers, cake and food 
mixers, fans (desk, wall, vantIJatIng. etc.), floor 
polishec^ lawn mowers, shavers, vacuum cleaners 
including carpet sweepers, etc.) and washing 
machines. 

ELECTRIC COOKING EQUIPMENT: Coffee perco. 
lator^ drink heaters, inunersion healers. Jugs. 
kcUles. teaools, ranges (including domestic, com- 
mercial ana industrial), Slovenes, ovens (bakery, 
etc.), pie warmers, toasters (all types), urns and 
waffle irons. 

ELECTRIC KEATING EQUIPMENT: Bedwarmers. 
clothes dryers, drying cabinets, foot warmers, heat- 
mg pads, hot-water systems (including sink and 
bath heaters, etc ), radiators, irons and ironers. 

Most of the smaller products are basically 
of simple design and relatively easy to manu- 
facture. It was these facts which encouraged 
the establishment of a large number of small 
manufacturers in the immediate post-war 
years. 

general, the manufacture of electro- 
mechanical appliances and the majority of the 
heavier type commercial and industrial equip- 
ment, has more complex problems of manu- 
facture. and in some cases the work can be 
included in the class of precision engineering. 

For the manufacture of the majority of 
electrical appliances for all uses, there is 
generally, sufficient capacity to satisfy most re- 
quirements. and indeed there has been a cer- 
tain amount of over-expansion in some sec- 
tions of the domestic-appliance field in rela- 
tion to the present Australian market, which 

in recent months. 
However, there is still quite some importation 
from overseas sources. 

proportion of production of 
^ produced in factories 
other than those engaged principally in pro- 
duction of electrical apparatus and ejuijment 

nnf of ^tal out- 

put of W^hing machines, stoves and stovettes 

produced outside the 
electrical apparatus Industry proper for 

ample, by sheelmetal-working factories etc 


ex- 


The following tables show Australian pro- 
duction. and imports and exports, of electrical 
appliances for the year 1949-50— 


PRODUCTION: 


1949.50 



no, 

E 

Clocks 


4.661 

Fans 

48.338 

317,475 

Hot-watcr jugs 

135,363 

191,664 

Irons 

178,283 

255.201 

Radiators 

85,2)6 

204.676 

Toasters 

175.054 

244.038 

Washing machines 

31,638 

1.338.519 

Vacuum cleaners (domcsUci . . 

78.604 

859.161 

Stoves, ovens, ranges— olC'Ctric — 

Commercial, cooking 

396 

48,662 

Domestic, cooking — 

Slovenes, etc 

61,081 

537.381 

Stoves 

40,591 

L206.9IO 

Domestic, heating 

1.872 

25,869 

Electric Refrigerators (a)— 

Kouseho 1 d^c 0 mp ress i on 

80.515 

6,257.957 

absorption 

12.576 

585,360 

Commercial ... 

5.016 

1.172.857 


id) In dddilion, ihere were 69.250 kerosene and 
gas absorption relricerators or^uced 
valued at £3.61«.372. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS: 

Stoves, ranges, ovens, grillcrs, etc. 

Radiators, toasters, etc 

Other electric heating and cooking 

appliances 

Irons, electric 

Clothes-washing machines, do- 
mestic 

Ironing machines, domestic - 
Dish-w'ashmg machines, domestic 
Moor-polishing machines, do- 
mestic 

Vacuum cleaners, domestic , . 

and massage appliances 
Fans, office and domestic 
f'«r*C«ratmg appliances, domes- 

Hcaring apolian^s ’ . * ' 


1949*50 

Import s C.x ports 

Tap.o.b. '?x; — 

359.935 — 

57,431 — 

63.58? — 

37.000 ^ 

1,114.092 ^ 

42.842 . 

112.652 _ 

101.985 .- 

313.602 ^ 

256.752 — 

69,4)8 ^ 

1.276,733 ^ 

162.645 6.395 


Pr^oduction of most items of electrical ap- 

wly 1952. For instance, production of re- 
51 ®lnd°128 3fi0 202.100 in 1950- 

was electric stoves 

KPi ances. Customs clearances for 
show a substantial increase in the value - 


t»MPS rLUOBESCEHT TDBES AND NEON TUBEE, 


'?®"“^«cturers produce praclicallv 

mmm 
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IMPORTS; 1949-50 

Filament lomps for lighting and 
Jxeatmg^ under 20 volt — 

Torch and flashlight 1.362,656 16.244 

Other 2.602,082 102.097 

Miniature lamps over 20 volt . 353.810 8,257 

General Lghting lamps. 20 volt 
and over — 

Metal-filament, gas-filled 764,346 70,581 

Metal-filament, other 1,561,114 85.913 

Other, including carbon-fila- 
ment incandescent lamps .. 02,452 10,309 

Filament lamps for lighting and 
heating, not elswhere in- 

Ciuded 561,346 53,693 


Tubes or bulbs (non-fllainenl). 



including gaseous- discharge 
types— 

Fluorescent 

75,225 

45.704 

ScKlium-vapour and mercury- 

vapour < non-flu orescent) . . 

9,900 

16,565 

Other non-fluorcsccnt tubes 

and bulbs 


2.461 

Arc lamps, other than for pro- 


jecUon purposes, includine arc 

and incandescent combined 


7 986 

Electric lamps, n.e.i 

— 

* 1 V W w 

23.290 


The principal sources of these imports were 
the United Kingdom, the Netherlands and the 
United States of America, 


THE COMMUNICATIONS-ENGINEERING INDUSTRY (INCLUDING ELEC- 


TRONICS ENGINEERING) 

The communication-equipment and elec- 
tronics-engineering industry in Australia is en- 
gaged in the manufacture of radio-broadcast 
receiving and transmitting equipment; high- 
frequency, very-high-frequency transmitting 
and receiving equipment for aircraft and 


public-utility services; airport-control and 
genepl-communications requirements for the 
Services, inter-departmental and commercial 
use; radio components and ancillary items; test 
equipment, telephone and telegraph apparatus. 


RADIO AND ELECTRONIC APPARATUS OTHERWISE 


Radio Broadcast Receivers 

The development of the Australian radio in- 
dustry followed the establishment in this 
country of broadcast-transmitting stations, the 
first of which was set up in 1923. Initially, 
receivers and parts were imported, but Aus- 
tralian assembly of imported parts was later 
undertaken on a limited scale. The industry 
then developed very rapidly. Output of broad- 
cast radio-receiving sets by 1949-50 had in- 
creased to 343,323 units at a value of £6,187,044, 
not including other allied production valued 
at about £5.5 million. All types of radio re- 
ceivers, including radiograms, consoles, port- 
ables. car radios, together with transmitting 
equipment, form the bulk of production. 

The number of Wireless Broadcast Listener's 
Licences on issue at 30/6/51 was 2,109,660. 

The largest proportion of manufacture Is in 
the hands of several large firms, some of which 
have connections with overseas manufacturers, 
The industry is well organised and efficient, 
and capable of producing almost all of Aus- 
tralia's peacetime requirements, except for 
some components, principally certain types of 
thermionic tubes. There has been a substan- 
tial decline in demand for radio receivers m 
1952. 

Television Equipment 

Although television equipment has not been 
made in Australia on a commercial basis, some 
of the large firms have carried out consider- 
able research in this field. Detailed specifica- 
tions have recently been made available re- 
garding the type of television transmitting 
systems to be installed throughout the Com- 
monwealth. It is believed that the manufac- 
turing firms concerned will be adequately 


prepared to supply the major part of Austra- 
lia's requirements of television receiving ap- 
paratus. 

High-Frequency and Very-High-Frequency 
Equipment 

High-f r ^ uency and v ery-h igh-f r e qu ency 
radio receiving and transmitting equipment for 
aircraft, airport control, mobile units, and 
point-to-point services, have been made in 
Australia for some years, In general, there 
are only three firms which make a wide range 
of equipment in this field. There are three 
or four other firms which have at various 
times made a limited range, and have the 
technical ability to make a wider range when, 
and if, they are free from other commit- 
ments which form their normal activities. 

The increasing need for high-frequency 
equipment to meet the demands of expand- 
ing air services and proposed extensions to 
telegraph and telephone services, would ap- 
pear to indicate that there is need for expan- 
sion of manufacture of some items included 
in this field. 

Electronic Testing* Measuring and Indicating 
Instruments 

As with the electro-mechanical field (see 
“Electrical Machines and Apparatus”, earlier 
this Part) electronic testing, measuring and 
indicating instruments conforming to standard, 
sub-standard and first-grade accuracies are 
manufactured in Australia. Only one manu- 
facturer makes instruments to standard ac- 
curacy, the others concentrate on manufactur- 
ing for general commercial use, which offers 
greater market volume. There are no statis- 
tics available to show Australian production, 
imports or exports of this type of product. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH APPARATUS 


Over the past ten to fifteen years there has 
been a considerable increase in the amount 
of telephone and telegraph equipment made 
in Australia, including telephone instruments, 
switchboards, insulators, pole-line hardware, 
cablc. 5 , relays, carrier telephone and telegraph 
equipment, and a wide variety of miscel- 


eous apparatus for communication pur- 

:hortages of materials and labour have 
iously affected production, while demand 
; been growing rapidly— it has been jwes- 
y to import increasing quantities o* 
nt, including items which have previously 
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been manufactured in Australia. Imports for 
1948-49 totalled £3,533,579 and for 1949-50 
amounted to £6.139,562, including such items 
as switchboards and carrier equipment The 
position has improved greatly in 1952. 

With increasing population and industrial 
activity, the demand for telephone and tele- 
graph apparatus will continue at a high level. 
As the Australian firms engaged in manufac- 
ture also produce a wide range of other 
communication and/or electrical equipment, 

RECORDING 

Sound- recording apparatus such as disc 
recorders, magnetic-tape and magnetic-wire 
recorders are primarily used in the broadcast 
and communication fields for the recording of 
broadcast programmes, where it is essential 
to preserve a high degree of fidelity in the 
subsequent reproduction. This is achieved by 
means of recording and amplifying apparatus, 
together with play-back facilities. Sound- 
recording equipment Is also used to keep re- 
cords of meetings, conferences and for office 
dictation, etc. It covers a wide field of appli- 
cation in the home, school, business, church, 
professional and radio fields. It is also used 
for other Important applications such as the 
recording of speech between the personnel of 
aircraft and ground-control stations. 

At present in Australia, the demand for disc- 
recording units, both for standard and micren 
groove recording, is being met by local pro- 


their ability to produce sufficient quantities of 
telephone and telegraph equipment may be 
seriously affected. 

Some expansion of manufacture of such 
items as switchboards and mulii-channol car- 
rier systems for telephone, telegraph and pro- 
gramme purposes is desirable. The manufac- 
ture of machine telegraph systems incorporat- 
ing teleprinter and teletype apparatus may 
warrant consideration. 


APPARATUS 

duction and by imports from the United States 
of America and the United Kingdom. Details 
of imports are not available as they are classi- 
fied with other items in official statistics. 

Wire-recording units of overseas licensed 
design are being made in Australia, but it is 
believed that production is Insufficient to cope 
with demand. They give a considerable im- 
provement on the quality of reproduction ob- 
tained from disc-recording units, but in certain 
cases are not as versatile for the recording of 
small selected programmes, etc., as the disc- 
type units. 

Magnetic- tape recorders have largely re- 
placed disc recorders. Several well-l^own 
companies in Australia are making magnetic- 
tape recorders and are contemplating the pro- 
duction of suitable tape lor these units. How- 
ever, imports from the United Kingdom are 
believed to be substantial. 
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Part Three: Basic Statistics 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS, 1938-39/1949-50 

NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AT 1938-39 AND 1949-50 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AT 1938-39, 1949-50, JUNE 1930, SEPTEMBER 1951 


ActJvMr iHAlhtlmt 

Coiuutf>ttU\*l(b MolbtlviMii. 

>!«l«bl|ibikK Ii1« 

1 KmrtoTCV' 

1 1919-^U 

ltl39-JU 

1 

! JukK* 

(•n («j> 

F.Ie^tricol Miwhmffy, CaUc?* anti A|»piir»iiM (6) . 

^\’irvlv&A 4ind Atn)>l>fyin£ Apparutud («*).. • • 

1^ 

Utl, 

Hll 

u«. 

1 

1 

U4l. t>0> 

3tM‘5c t 

{ J0.52:e> 

tin. 

iM45 

TotaLi |(/) .. .. •• •• •• *< 

n 

*MO 

15.494 

4O.;*30 


44»9V& 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY, 1949-50 


EMPLOYMENT, MALE AND FEMALE 

SALARIES AND WAGES PAID, IN TOTAL AND PER PERSON ENGAGED 
VALUE OF PRODUCTION 

VALUE OF MATERIALS, POWER, FUEL, REPAIRS, etc. 

VALUE OF OUTPUT 


See Explanations, 
Appendix IV 


Aetlrttr Sub<]a««c9 

u«>.<0 Ilf 

CtiiniiioowcbUb T(tdtHlcl»n, IV49<^> 

Eioptof Aent 

.a»|arlc«t aoil 

Veliic of 
l*CeM 
aUoUOQ 

Tolgo of 
MolerlaK 
do. 

VojQe of 
Ogiput 


F<cuaJvi 

Pcioo&s 

Tout 

Ter 

Person 

£u«Wd 

E[c<t rival 3lachjn«r>*, CaUloti and Ap* 

pajiiutf <6) 

Wjivlt?M Aikd Amplifying ApparA(a4 (c).. 

no. 

24,5i>% 

0.UII 


DO. 

3<ufi59 

0.*;63 

HfiB 

£ 

43$ 

403 

aouo 

2L133 

0.252 

£*UU4I 

21,603 

42.75$ 

11,762 

TolaUU) 

30.519 ^ 

9MO 

40.239 

17,30$ 

$41 

26.405 

26.113 [ 

^.51$ 


ExplaDatory Footnotes to Both Tables 


I ^ empfo:^ent^Surk"*whtch"STeiuppU^’!in"’i^L^ from the other 

T9 s' f 

componenu and flUings mainly of plasU^.' * ^ communication (see (a) above). Does not include 
<d) Consideration and comparison of totals must take int,, 

the composition of ceruin sub classes and Uurl ITnUs footnotes explaining 
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Chapter 12: 


MACHINERY, PLANT. EQUIPMENT, 
APPARATUS, NOT ELSEWHERE 
INCLUDED 
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Part One: Structure of Established Manufacturing Activities 


THIS cbnptor dnnJs in n Roncval way with uiachiupry, i>lant. cquii)incnt and 
app«irnfus, but it dops not iiR^liidc nil the sj)ecilie ilcius which arc in fact covered hy 
the definitions of those tcnrjs. For the most pa it the chai>ter is coiu'cnied with 
products wliicli, complete in themselves* require no fuither manufacturing processes 
hefoix? being put to the use for which they aiv infeinled. I'urthormore, for tiie most 
pait the t.vpcs of pi*oducts arc those wholl.v or mainly made of metal, but some of 
tlic items of equipment dealt with in this chapter may include very little metal — 
spectacles, for example, an item of persooal cquipineut having glass lenses and fre- 
quontly a plastics frame. 


Most items of plant* equipment and apparatus not being wholly or mainly of metal, but 
wholly or mainly of other materials — such as treated non*meUllic minerals, wood (and its deri- 
vatives)* straw, cane, cork, paper, paperboard, synthesised plastics, rubber, leather, furred skins* 
textiles, cordage, felt^are dealt with in the chapters specincally devoted to such materials and 
the products made from them. 

In treating those industries which produce or work metals, it was found convenient less com- 
plicating, to adopt the following arrangement, over four chapters^ 


Smelting and refining of metals " 

Forming of metals to intermediate shapes (blooms, re- 
rolling ingots, wire rod. etc.) and finished shapes 
(plate, sheet, bar, pipe, tube, wire, etc.) 

Casting, including diecasting 

Forging, including hot pressing and blacksmithing ... 


Chapter 9: Metals* Shapes, 
Pipes, Tubes. Castings. Forg- 
ings. 


Transport equipment^land. sea, airland repair 

EWtrical and electronic products— generating, reticu- 
lating, consuming, communicating— and repair 


Chapter 10: Transport Equip- 
ment. 

Chapter 11 : Electrical and 
Electronic Products. 


oJ this chapter, therefore, to cover all the principal categories of 
and apparatus not elsewhere Included In tL stJdy, a vl^ ereat 
toS mul n^nr; which are made wholly or mainly of metal, but Lme o7 which 

be suiUly lncfudedT ano^^^ 


O, ..e 


OFFICIAl. STATISTICS OF THE INDUSTBIES AMD ACTIVITIES CONCEBNED 

£l„Tfl.w'r;S Si IIS = '-ielT 

in themselves and ready for use either ond-pro ducts'*: they are^comolete 

articles (The product ^may ^Slw insLll^ M other 

of tbe earlier makers of 

of metal castings; those without such and similar ^ m particular the production 

drawn and extruded metal shapes and eleptHrai tise trade-service facilities Koll^ 

similar ^ecialties are mostly ^ught The riso instruments of various types and 

r'ii 

“ bo remembered, however that thcr.. ^ ^ ® ™°'^®‘'n‘sed. 
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and obviously considerable in extent, particularly among metalworking establishments. See* 
cialised manufacturing activities and services have increased considerably in recent years and 
this has obviously been encouraged by, and has extended, subcontracting. 

There are also engineers and mechanics providing a maintenance service for the non-engineerine 
industries and activities, and frequently, in conjunction, carrying out complete overhaul 
rebuilding, of machines and manufacture of various small replacement parts. ’ 

The integration, overlapping, of the various “industries” and activities making the products that 
are the concern of this chapter is extensive to the extent that the relating, for the purposes of this 
study, of official sub-classes into groups comprising or suggesting an “industry'^ was aban- 
doned. Within the grouping of the chapter there are various combinations of activities which 
are commonly described as being “industries” — for example, the “engineering industry”, the 
“sheetmetaN working industry”, the “stoves and ovens industry”, the “wire- working industry” 
the “agricultural-implements industry”, the “hardware industry”, the “jewellery industry”, the 
“sporting-goods industry”. Each such description conveys a general idea that is convenient, 
but when an attempt is made to describe an “industry” in detail it is quickly found that the 
“industry” so merges, overlaps, into nearby “industries” that it evades coherent and convenient 
description. The complications vary considerably^the “wire-working industry” can be fairly 
readily defined as to its composition and boundaries, but the description “engineering industry” 
as commonly used is an extreme in vagueness. 

The “industry” concept cannot be avoided in general discussion. It also occurs in the sub- 
class groupings of official factory statistics, but each of the sub-classes is made up only of 
those establishments at which the sole or main activity is within the scope of the sul^lass. 
The end-products made by establishments within the sub-class are also frequently made as a 
lesser activity in establishments classified in other sub-classes-^-and there are instances where 
this “outside” production is collectively substantial. The Commonwealth Statistician provides 
some details of the extent of “outside” production; this information is utilised in the sections 
of Part Two of this chapter which deal with sheetmetal working; wire working; agricultural 
implements; and stoves, ovens and ranges. Generally, however, the greater portion of total 
production of a specific category of end-products (and all of the production of some single 
items of products) is from establishments grouped into the sub-class concerned. 


The presentation below is one that comprehends in one large group all the manufacturing 
activity in Australia wholly or mainly concerned in the manufacture ox^ 


end-products of metal or mainly of metal, not being electrical or electronic, or vehicles 
for land, sea or air transport; 

certain equipment and apparatus, not necessarily including metal, and particularly for 
professional, technical, domestic, social and personal use. 

The number of establishments wholly or mainly engaged in an activity included in a sub- 
class (as recorded in official statistics) and for all sub-classes, for 1948^9 and 1949-50, is set 
out below. The sub-classes are in the order of employment for 1949-50, so that they can be 
readily appraised from that perspective. It is necessary to know the activities within each 
sub-class; this essential information is set out in detail in footnotes to the tables 
at the close of this chapter, and brief footnotes are provided below (to the first table) to 
facilitate appraisal of the three tables set out below. 


JS4fl>49 1949»S0 


Plant Equipment and Machinery, including Machine Tools (a) ..... . • • \ (m 657 

Galvanised Ironworking. Tinsmithing^heetineUl Working. Pressing and Stamping (b) ^ 

Other Engineering <c) 

Agricultural Machines and Implements (d) j 95 

Wire and Wireworking (including Nails) (e) 

Stoves, Ovens and Ranges (f) v; 

Arms, Ammunition (excluding Explosives) ^ 191 

Toys, Games and Sports Requisites (h) 

Electroplating (j) 

Cutlery and SmaU Handtools 


Jewellery 260 

iiiitr^menii and Applii^«s (m,- /.V -V ;;; \\l 

Watches and Clocks (including Repairs) * 

Optical Instruments and Appliances 

Gramophones and Gramophone Records (o) 41 

Pianos. Piano-players. Organs 

PpnriU Penholders. Chalks, Crayons (p) 

Umbrellas and Walking Sticks • '* * * 

Sewing Machines <q> • • • 


Totals 



no. 

no. 

• • » 

1,423 

1.498 

(b) 

657 

695 


1,353 

1.495 


196 

203 


195 

200 


62 

65 


6 

13 

» 4 

191 

186 


328 

304 


126 

136 

• • 

179 

188 

A • 

260 

194 

4 4 

142 

150 

4 A 

116 

127 


102 

110 

A • 

12 

12 


3 

6 


41 

40 


17 

18 


16 

17 

4 4 

4 4 

20 

20 

« 4 

15 

13 

• * * 

5.474 

5.695 


(a) This group obviously does not wW 

is Sl;d"°S"an‘'l “'nonir^oil ^nd's^^t^b^does n'ot^neTude^PP^^^ 

Where carried on as the sole or main acUvity. 

(c) Jobbing, giruitural and maintenance engineering, each as the sole or main activity, 
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(d) Farm and station (pastoral) implements and machines, includes plant (or milk-products factories. 
Does not include internal-combustion engines or tractors where manufacture of such products 
is the principal activity. 

(e) Only three establishments draw steel wire for sale as wire, and only a few establishments draw 
non-ferrous wire for sale as bare wire (see Chapter 9). Docs not include screws, bolts and nuts, 
chain. 

<0 Does not include furnaces and ovens for industrial processing; these arc part of “Plant. Equipment 
and Machinery". The sub-class is primarily concerned with kitchen and household equipment. 

(g) Includes manufacture of ordnance; and repair of sporting guns and rifles by gunsmiths. 

(h) Of all materials. 

(j) Trade service. 

(k) Includes goldsmithing, sUversmithing. imitation jewellery. 

(l) Comprises a few minor activities, 

(m) Does not Include optical instruments and appliances where manufacture of such is the sole or 
main activity. 

(n) Includes lenses of ail kinds, and ophthalmic goods (which includes complete spectacles) Docs 
not include cameras, Aim and slide projectors, and accessories, where manufacture is carried on 
as the sole or main activity; this activity is included in the sub-class “Photographic Material 
including Developing and Printing", and comprises only a small portion of that sub-class. 

(o) Includes electrical-reproducing units. 

(p) Includes fountain-pens 

(q) No one of these establishments itself makes a sewing-machine head. 


11-20 
Persons 
Est. Pera. 


21-50 
Persons 


5M00 

Persons 


Over 100 
Persons 


245 

108 

144 

25 

42 

IS 


3.060 

1.574 

2,093 

381 

818 

220 


251 

106 

67 

29 

31 

II 


W 

Jewellcnr ]37 

Other Meta) Works .... 196 

Watches and Clocks ... id 

Surgical, etc.. Instruments. 

etc. 

Optical Instruments and 


326 

542 

723 

407 


33 

58 

17 

17 

30 

8 


461 

630 

272 

256 

434 

111 


98 409 23 333 


68 

3 

5 

26 


Appliances ... 

Gas Fittings and Meters . 
uramophones and Records 
Pianos. Players. Organs . 

Pencils, Pen-holders, Chalks. 

Crayons . . . 

^StictS** Walking 

Sewing Machines ! [ 

Other Musical Instruments 

3.S46 

(a) See footnotes to previous table. 


8 

14 

13 


302 

23 

30 

109 

48 

41 

82 

68 


14 

1 


227 

19 


13 185 


3 

3 

1 


79 

36 

46 

11 


16 

21 

10 

16 

24 

5 

16 

17 

4 

2 

1 

1 




Pars. 


Hers. 

Kst. 

Pers 

7.826 

104 

7.414 

120 31.983 

3.331 

32 

2,282 

47 

12.056 

2,038 

31 

2.094 

21 

4.507 

655 

13 

843 

16 

7.076 

1.093 

12 

689 

8 

2,717 

358 

2 

160 

10 

3.667 




4 

3.712 

482 

8 

563 

5 

1,308 

678 

3 

214 

1 

351 

270 

6 

413 

6 

1.446 

536 

4 

311 

3 

534 

778 

7 

501 

3 

663 

152 



2 

514 

4B7 

5 

312 



526 

3 

214 



137 

1 

62 

3 

464 

72 

— 


1 

505 

38 



1 

210 

34 

2 

119 



97 

1 

56 



68 

1 

51 



22 


— 

•p. 



Total for 
Activity 

"Est! 


The employment-size groups of establishments in 1948-49 for each of the sub-classes of this 
grouping, and for Iho whole of the grouping, is set out beiow^ 

EMPLOYMENT Up to 10 

SIZ E: Persons 

(a) EsL Pert. 

Plant, Equipment, Machinery 703 3,522 
SheetzneUl Working, etc. (b) 366 1.812 

Other Engineering . . . 1,095 4.307 

Agricultural Implements, etc. 113 498 
Wire and Wireworking U) . 102 508 

Stoves. Ovens and Ranges . 24 95 

Arms, Ammunition .... 4 16 

Toys, Games and Sports Re- 

quwjtw 329 555 

EJecIropIating 245 1,066 

Cutlery and rlaodtools — 


1.423 

659 

1.358 

196 

195 

62 

8 

191 

326 

126 

179 

260 

116 


Pers. 

54.405 

21,055 

15.039 

9.633 

5,825 

4.700 

3.728 

3,369 

3.139 

2.729 
2.179 
3,119 
1.184 


— — 142 1.541 


102 1.271 

12 705 

8 607 

41 542 


— — 17 276 


• V 1 VI 

0,476 135.62$ 


avvuk 4o,tou persons. vjning inaustry pj 

CO .n,W„ O,. ^ 

S3~“S; S*fsa™'S“. B4a:- « srss,~ 


employmen t SIZE- 

[55^ 


Toundries; 
•• ••• ,.. 

Sheetmetal Working, etc. <c) 

Agricultural Implements and Machinery 


Est. Pers, 
101-200 — 
Persons 


•od Wire-working (d) 
Stoves. Ovens and 


63 U.S27 
101-200 
Persons 
26 3.510 

101-200 
Persons 

8 1^140 

101-200 
Persons 
3 34S 

3 353 


Pw. Est. Pgf Nc 

^ 1-300 iouiOQ 

Persons Persons 


29 6.976 21 


201-400 
Parsons 
16 3.926 

201-750 
Persons 

6 1.215 
Over 200 

Persons 
5 2.372 

7 3.464 


8.006 


Over 400 
Persons 
5 4.620 


Over 750 
Persons 
6 4.721 


Id) See footnote <c), previous table 


^t» Pers. 
uver 500 ~ 
Persons 

n 11.900 
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ARRANGEMENT OF CHAPTER 

This introduction to the chapter has provided a general explanation, including statistics of the 
number of establishments engaged, employment-size groups of the establishments and the 
employment involved, of the various industries and activities grouped together into the chanter 
The remainder of Part One (‘‘structure ) and the whole of Part Two (“capacity”) are each set 
out in the following sequence — 

Plant for Some Specific Industrial Activities. 

Plant of a General Nature. 

Equipment Not Elsewhere Included. Particularly for Professional, Technical, Social 
Domestic and Personal Use. * 

Sheetmetal Working. Finishing (Coating. Polishing, etc.), Wire Working. Screws, Bolls 
and Nuts. Chain of All Types. 

Service Activities— Trade Services, Sub-contracting, Jobbing, Maintenance and Repair. 


PLANT FOR SOME SPECIFIC INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITIES 


In this section there are set out the principal types of plant made in Australia specifically 
for certain activities, the approximate number of manufacturers, and information about other 
products or significant association of a manufacturer, where appropriate. The types of plant 
are— 


Agricultural and Pastoral Plant 

Automotive Service-station Equipment 

Boot and Shoe Plant 

Brick. Tile and Pottery Plant 

Chemical and Pharmaceutical Plant 

Clothing Plant 

Construction Plant 

Food-products Plant, including Food Packaging 
Gas Making and Reticulation Plant, including Gas Meters 
Hotel and Restaurant Kitchen Equipment 
Laundry and Drycleaning Plant (Commercial) 
Metalworking Plant 

Mining Plant, including Mineral-treatment Plant 

Oil-refining Plant 

Office and Shop Equipment 

Ophthalmic and Optical Goods Plant 

Paint and Printing-ink Plant 

Paperworking and Printing Plant 

Plastics-products Plant 

Pulp, Paper and Paperboard Plant 

Rubber-products Plant 

Smelting and Refining Plant 

Soap and Washing-powder Plant 

Tanning and Leather-working Plant 

Textile Plant, including Fibre-processing Plant 

Tobacco-processing Plant 

Woodworking Plant 


AGRICXn-TURAL AND PASTORAL PLANT 

. . j iLff are more than 200 establishments classified 

equipment.^ The P^ustry is 2venYa®ges?Xpanier'£"?hrSdus^tr^ 

of nim^ enTployed. ^ H. V. McKay.Ma«ey HarrU 

SunsWne Vic which is Associated with the Massey Harris Co. Ltd.. Toronto Canada 

makes almost a co p g 8 different implements) includes tillage, seeding and 

“lO^TranspIrt E,ui|n.e„t") and wheeled traetora. Aencul- 
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tural machinery made inclu es a wide range of tillage, seeding and planting, harves'mg 
rr^achinery, milWng machine tnd other miscellaneous larm implements. — Howard Aulo 
Culllratora Ltd.. Sydney. N ,V.. specialises in the manufacture of powered rotary-hoes, and 
also makes petrol and kero .e engines, mainly for use in the company s own products. — 
Toowoomba Foundry Pty. Li«.. Qld., makes Windmills (it is the principal Australian manu- 
facturer), water-boring plant, milking machines, and also makes diesel eni*ines. pumps, gene- 
rating sets, and air-compressor units. — Horwood Bagshaw Lid.. Adelaide, S. A., 
ran^’e of agricultural equipment including harrows, hay balers, headers, ploughs, rakes, 
fiors, scoops, seeders, seed boxes, chaffculters. windmills, etc. and also makc| elevators, engines, 

& Sons 

harvesters, etc. 


makes a 
scari- 


makes 

gram and corn grinders, saw benches. — David Shearer Ltd.. Adelaide. S. A , makes 
harvesters, harrows, strippers, plough shares, harrow shares, etc. — John Shearer 
Ltd. Adelaide, SA., makes ploughs, cultivators, seeding implements, 


In addition to the above seven large companies, there are about ten, of medium sire, which 
make a more limited range of agricultural implements, mainly specialising m a particular type 
of equipment— e.g., harvesting, or tillage, or seeding and planting, etc. — The large number 
of small to medium-sized firms in the industry usually only make a limited range o£ machines 
of a particular type, mainly the smaller and less complex implements. (Most of the larger 
manufacturers, and some of the smaller establishments, operate foundries for the production of 
ferrous and/or non-ferrous castings for their products.) 


Agricultural Tractors: See "Tractors", later this Chapter. 


Milking Machines: In addition to those companies engaged in the manufacture of agricultural 
machinery, a number of which make milking machines (see above), there are about hve medium 
to large-sized companies making milking machines. MoifaJt-Virtue Ltd., Sydney, N.S.W., makes 
milking machines and also makes spray-irrigation systems; sheep^shearing machinery; petrol, 
kerosene and diesel engines; lighting plants, windmills, etc. — Daniel Scott Pty, Ltd., Mel- 
bourne, Vic., specialises in making dairying equipment of all types, and also makes stainless- 
steel food-processing equipment. — Ronaldsoa Bros. & Tippett Ltd,, Ballarat, Vic., makes 
milking machines and also makes petrol, kerosene and diesel engines (one of Australia's largest 
manufacturers); spray-irrigation equipment; sheep-shearing machinery; chaflcutters; drag saws; 
saw benches; wool presses, etc. — PaulL Roberts & Parsons Ply. Ltd., Sydney, N.S.W., makes 
milking machines, and also makes rotary vacuum pumps, machine tools and special-purpose 
machines (to order), tungsten-carbide tipped tools, etc. — A. H. McDonald & Co. Ply. Ltd., 
Melbourne, Vic., makes milking machines and also makes diesel engines, lighting plants, road 
rollers, and, occasionally, tractors. 


Windmills: There are between twenty and thirty companies which make windmills; however a 
firms dominate this field. The principal manufacturer is Toowoomba Foundry Ply Ltd. 
Toowoomba, Qld. (see also "Agricultural Implements and Machinery" above). Other comoanies 
imporUnt in this field include: James Alston & Sods Ply. Ltd., Melbourne, Vic., which also 
makes wtt e and sheep troughs, pumping gear, tank stands, windmill and lookout towers* 
Sidney Williams & Co. Pty. Ltd., Sydney, N.S.W., which also makes sheep and cattle trou^hinc* 

if winches, prefabricated steel building!; 
Inler-Coloni^ Bortng Co.. Brisbane, Qld., which also makes pumps, boring tools, spray-irrigation 
equipment, tanks and tank stands, sheep and cattle troughs, winches, lamb-marldng^ machines. 


principal manufacturers of fruit graders Both 

over 100 persons. One makes fruit-packing plant including washing diTi^nc ooHshm^ i 
and grading; and also makes fruit-pulping plant, conveyors ^ slacking sort ng 

machines, etc. ^ The other maW si^ng and Sfng olanl fo? <^f";l^cquenng 

washing, steribsing. waxing and polishing plant; fluU, vIgSable and ^ocLu? HaS 
(the only Australian manufacturer); ploughs weeders and rtfifttitVn ^^^o^'^V’Jchydrating plant 
and market gardens; tobacco planters etc -1 A especially for orchards 
of fruit graders in conjunction with' other products. companies make small quantities 

pipe spray-irrigation srstem? for ^ricultur^f oS^ard"^^^ 

Vlrtuo Pty. Ltd. Sydney. N.S.W.. makes spray^rrigM^^ 

spraying outfits, portable fire-fighters (see^also "Making rnarket garden 

Pty. Ltd, Sydney, N.S.W., makes spray-irrigation systems * ®u*ecott-Wolseley 

ion fittings; pastoral equipment (shee^shearinrmSi^rV^ro^^^^^^ equipment, irrig^ 

light plants, gram silos); orchard equipment (fpray carL^’ P^^-er-spray dips, electric 

fighter units; agricultural chemicals (sheep di^ weed sprayers); fire. 

BusawU. (Queensland) Ltd.. Brisbane. Qld^ ti ",' specifics). - 

for sheep and cattle, and also makes gates annencLt^’Kl ®", poweespray dips 

lure, refrigerators, stoveltes, electric toasters, etc — ^ ® ■ '*^*’t'*ar-motal furni- 

makes spray-irr gation planu, and also make^ erwm cam Brisbane, Old 

heaters, galvanis^ hoflowware and tinware of wid^’ar^i^ ^‘“''es. electric-\vater 

makes mainly spray-irrigation systems and ai*i^« ~ Newell & Co.. Mel- 

ttZ'T ~ Equipment C^T lydnej N s w" and e"tt?Snlv 

irrigation systems and accessories — MLim,. specialises only on supply 

cialises in spray-irrigation systems only - ^ {frigatlon. Sydney N S W fi 

spray-irrigation systems and also mafe« Ltd„ Syd^v N ^ w ® 

.U.» P.,. L.., N.S.W,, TpeSSte, 

O *ysiems. -- iDtarcoloniftl Boring 
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Co.. Brisbane, Qld.. makes spray-irrigation systems (see also “w dinills”). — H. HicHter OlH 
makes spray-irrigation plant, and also makes potato diggers; mai buskers, shellers and 
potato planters. — Malloch Bros. Ltd.. Perth, W.A., makes y-irrigation systems and also 
makes water sprinklers, chaffcutters, feedmills, milking macH_ *s, pumps, broadcasters tanks 
troughing, windmill towers, fencing equipment, mining equipn»;^V. ^ Die Casters Ltd 
bourne, Vic., one of the largest plastics-products manufacturers in Australia (see Chapter 71* 
also makes spray-irrigation systems. — Gay (Brickhill) Rotary Sprinklers. Melbourne Vic 
makes spray-irrigation systems, rotary garden sprinklers, border sprays, etc, * ’* 

Spraying Units. Mobile (mainly for orchard, market garden, etc.): There are about thirteen 
firms making spraying units, power, hand, rotary, etc., for orchards, market gardens, domestic 
gardens, etc. Five of these are also makers of spray-irrigation systems. Products made include 
tractor or horse-drawn power sprays, rotating power-spray dips (for sheep, cattle, etc.), portable 
hre-hghter units, hand sprayers, rotary garden sprays, knapsack sprays, etc. 


AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE STATION EQUIPMENT 


Hydraulic jacks 
Hydraiilic air-bcists 
Air^cempreasor units 
WhaaLalignmBni aquipmanL ate. 


One large company makes a wide range of service-station 
equipment as a major activity. — About twelve firms (apart 
from the above) make hydraulic jacks and car hoists. ~ 
Several firms make air-compressor units. (See also ^^Lubricating 
J Equipment**.) 


BOOT AND SHOE PLANT 


Skiving machinM 
Perioraiing rnaehiaes 
Pinking machines 
Parers and trimmers 
Stamping machines 
Finishers 

Naumkeag machines 
Scouring machines 
Clicking and cutting 
presses 
Edge Setters 
Presses of various types 


Roughing machines 
Aulo-sanding machines 
Sole moulders 
Latex solution machines 
Pounder machines 
Splitter machines 
Strap cutters 
Heel* shaping machines 
Seat wheel machines 
Top-piece attaching 
machines 


About six manufacturers. Two companies 
make a wide range of items as shown. One 
of these^British United Shoe Machinery Co. 
of Australia Pty. Ltd. — is a subsidiary of a 
large English company with branches in 
. America and other countries, and also 
manufactures leather and tanning machin- 
ery. The other company also makes water 
meters. The remainder si^ecialise in mak- 
ing certain types of machines. 


BRICK, TILE AND POTTERY PLANT 


There are several firms which make plant for the production 
of clay bricks and terra-cotta tiles. These are largely general- 
engineering establishments and they make to specific order 
rather than as sUndard equipment. — One firm makes 
an automatic machine for the production 

I within its own organisation, and several other firms maxe 

concrete brick and tile machines of the manual or semi-automatic type as standard items^ 

J.S„Sr,ht°"es.S" o"j/.^t"?perTnS‘rblr ...o make o.ay brick 

tile plant. 


GUy-briek machinery, pug mills, 
cullers, etc. 

Tile machinery (lerra-cotla) 
Cencreie-brick and eenerete-lile 
machinery 
Pottery machinery 


CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL 

Pigeelerf. auloclavee. etc. ^ 

Mixing machine*, including vacuum | 
mixer* L 

TabIcUing presses 

BoltUng pnd collapsible -lube bUing 
machines * 


LANT 

tost of this equipment is made by general engineering 
sUblishments which make to specific orders as of 
leir general activities. In most cases firms tend to 
>nfine themselves to types of equipment similar to 
lose undertaken for other industries. 


CLOTHING PLANT 

Sake pressing machines, benches and some ancillary equipment for clothing plant. 
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CONSTRUCTION PLANT (not Tractors) 


Manufacture in this tield is mainly by twelve large firms 
making the most of the total output, several small firms 
making a limited range of items. There is significant manu- 
facture under various U.S.A. licensing agreements. — 
Three firms are making excavators. In addition, three other 
firms have made these machines. Seven of the above firms 
and at least five smaller firms make dozer equipment. Seven 
firms make shovel or front-end loaders up to cubic yards 
capacity, — Three large firms make most of the scrapers 
and scoops, but several other firms make the smaller 
types. — Three firms make about 90 per cent, of the 
graders. — Five of ^ho larger firms make a wide range 
of rippers, ploughs, trenchers, etc. — About two-thirds of 
the output of road rollers is made by one firm. In addition, 
there are ten firms which make rollers (powered and drawn) 
- , , as a minor part of their activities. — Some of the major 

firms above also make road-making equipment, three of them being included in the total of 
seven which are making bitumen equipment. Several firms make bitumen kellies, while more 
than twenty are producing concrete mixers of various types from hand-operated mixers to large 
power-driven models. — One large firm makes several types of concrete-laying machines. 


Power ohoveb/ dragtinoo and 
flmilar excaTBiorr 

Doter equipment 
Shove) and front'Ond loader* 
Scrapers (including carryalle) and 
scoop* 

Grader* 

Ripper*, plough*. troDcher* 

Rollon (road, ahaepsloot and other) 
Bitumen mbcer*. keiile*. spreader* 
Road sweeper* 

Concrete mixer*, spreader*, eibra* 
tors* auifaeer*. cic. 

(SeU’ptopeUed and tractor •drawn) 


FOOD-PRODUCTS PLANT. INCLUDING FOOD PACKAGING PLANT 

fMd-processing equipment as itemised in the following eight sections 
from^ie S is frequently considerable overlapping of manufacturing activity 


Baking Machinery: 

Dough brealu, mlxart 
Cake mixers 
CofUlAuout* batch oeeDs 
Biseuil cullers, ale. 


Th«e are between twenty-five and thirty firms making various types 
of bakers machinery and equipment, of which at least twelve make 
various types. — Ten firms make various types of dough- 
'"eluding mixers, breaks, dividers and mouldirs. 
make mixers of various types, including cake mixers; 
m^hinery^ companies specialise in making various types of biscuit 


Butchers' Machinery: 

Powar miacars 
Sausage maebina* 

Dlgofiot* 

CoDYftrors. etc. 

Bacon culler* aed tlidng maehiot* 

Canning Machinery: 

Cajfmaldog and ean-saaliag maebiaea 

P pulper*. iuiee- extracior*. 

eonw* o^ Ttt«rtaring machine*, apple 

>naciaB.P7 for .11 trpw ot 

Corea] Manufacturing Mackinerf: 
Deur^niUing plant 

MUeoUaawu* m.chinerr for eotoal manufaehiro 


"""«rs. and three make bacon 
and meat-cutting machines. Two make sausage- 
filling machines. — Several firms are capable of making 

industry. — About twelve firms 
make general-purpose and/or special-purpose machinerv and 
equipment for abattoirs and butcheries. ‘"aenmery ana 


high-speed can-making 
^ firms make can-seating 

specialise in a wide range 
' in and will also male 


Coafectlonory MaehlDory; 

Mixing mnchlno* 

Caxftmel cutter* 

Enrober* 

Wrapping mtehin** 
Carteniqg mBchine* 


to specific requirements. _ Several smaller fims 

p^ies mcludmg the three above, are making 

.3rSs'°' 

twelve firai^usua^^3iUary Mu'iDmeS ^ n 

la „a.e .o ,a„S 


Milk-producla Plant: 
MUk«Storag« vat* 

Milk coelm, clBrifitr* 
Puituruer* 

HemogeniMra 

Con tad beiil* W€*hm 

CbMM rua. curd miUt, .Je. 


machinery. (Three of th«P^^,2s« bultermaking 

facture of this tyw of specialise in manu- 

facturer of shee^^eur^S '"anu- 

and air circulators.) ^ ♦ i makes fans 

primarily sheetmeUI-workinfl- companies are 

remainder are eiihlt ^ The 

. machinery or Benernl food-products 
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Su^ar Machinery: 

Crushing plant 
Clarihe&iidn plant 
Boiling and eyapcration plant 
Crystallisation plant 


1 One large company makes a complete range of equipment for 
I sugar-mills and refineries. Several other companies are making 
C individud] items, generally to specific order. 


Beverage-making Machinery: 

Carbonating plant 
Wine inters 
Distillation vats 
Presses, etc. 

Bottling plant 


* There are at least seven firms making machinery for the wine- 
making industry, of which lour specialise in a wide range of 
equipment. — Five major companies make a range of aerated 
water machinery, and several others make individual items on 
a limited scale. 


Food- Packaging Plant: 

Weighing and measuring machines 
Can, bottle, jar. carton and paper-bag filling 
machines 

Carton glueing, gumming and sealing machines 
Cellophane container sealing machines 
Labelling machines 
Sausage-case filling machines 

Corrugated fasteners, driving machines and case- 
strapping machines 


There are about fifty firms making and servicing 
food-packaging machinery. A number of these, 
making to specification, or making one or two 
items of food-packaging plant, are general engi- 
neers, for whom the activity is not a major one. 
About ten of the main producers of food- 
processing ^uipment make several items of 
food-packaging plant. Most of these have licens- 
ing agreements with companies in U.K., U.S.A. 
and other major food-processing countries. One 
or two of these establishments have servicing 
and testing departments, designing offices and experimental laboratories, for the benefit of cus- 
tomers. — A few firms, mainly small, specialise in producing individual items, or a limited 
range of special types of packaging machines. — Fourteen firms make weighing, counting and 
measuring machines. Two of these, one a subsidiary of a U.K. company and the other with 
associations in U.S.A. and Canada, specialise in continuous and batch weighing, measuring and 
counting machines. Another, a subsidiary of a large American food-preparing machinery firm, 
makes weighing machines. One makes industrial batch-weighing macnines, also domestic scales. 
Another makes weighing and counting machines and three make flow-measuring equipment. 
The remainder include in their products weighing and measuring machines suitable for food- 
packaging activities. ~ Eleven Arms make can filling equipment; of these, five large estab- 
lishments make numerous other food-processing and food-packaging machines. — Twelve 
firms, including three specialists in milkbottle-filling plant, make bottle-filling and jar-filling 
machines, and five make carton-filling equipment. — Five large firms make can-sealing plant. 

— Eleven firms, one a subsidiary of the largest glass manufacturer in Australia, make bottle, 
including crown, sealing machines and three make jar-closing and screw-cap tightening machines. 

— Six firms make carton filling, glueing, gumming and sealing machines. One of these, a 
medium-sized firm, specialises in this activity and is the sole manufacturer of its products, 
paper and cardboard folding, carton filling, glueing, gumming and sealing machines, in quantity 
in Australia. — Four firms make plant for heat sealing of cellophane bags, pouches and 
envelopes. Of these, one also makes 16-mm. projectors and fire-fighting equipment and one also 
makes electric fires and radiators. — Eleven firms make labelling machines. ^ 
firms make sausage-case filling equipment; one of these also produces bakers and pastrycooks 
plant, and machinery for the meat industry. — Four firms make case-strapping equipment 
including corrugated fastener drivers. 


GAS MAKING AND RETICXH-ATION PLANT. INCLUDING METERS 

Gas Meters: There are five principal manufacturers of gas meters in Australia, two 

are associates of U.K. companies. One company has three manufacturing plants, one ea^ 

in Sydney, Melbourne and Ballarat, and makes both ‘^^"’^tic and industnal ["j®'Y.eoods 
One company, which is a subsidiary in a large group engaged mainly ® 
manufacture, has two manufacturing plants, one in ^dney and one ‘"^Me'bour^, ^ 

assembly and reconditioning plant in Brisbane. - One ^ 

gas meters also makes aviation sparking plugs, milling cutters, cable lugs, and has a 20 per 

cent, interest in a company making razor blades and a 40 P®*" used in its gas 

alarm clocks and electric clocks; this company imports many of ^be components ^ 

meters — A gas company in Adelaide makes considerable numbers of gas meters lor use 
by its customers. — One^company makes gas meters in Melbourne, and also "i^es wat« 
m^eters and fire alarms, and has an associate company in Sydney making water^m^^^^ 

Three other manufacturers make gas fittings, one being also a large manufacturer of gas swves 
and appliances, the other two also make plumbers’ brassware, etc. There are also some smai 
manufacturers of fittings. 

Gasholders. Purifiers. Retorts. Washers: Made to order by several engineering firms in various 
States. 

Piping: See “Pipe, Tube and Fittings**, Chapter 9. 

HOTEL AND CAFE KITCHEN EQUIPMENT. HOTEL CELLAR AND BAR EQUIPMENT 


Food mixers and inlaeart 
Slovet, baking oven5* roasting 
range*, griller* and *®****” 
Deep and ihaliow fa/ fryers 


There are about 140 firms making cafe and betel kiU^ 
equipment and hotel cellar and bar equipment. Of thew. 

OTly about 24 specialise in the e pr^ 

the specialist manufacturers make a wide range ot p 
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pood-wvmin?^ incXsidins pl« WftrsuA9, 
oreos 

Hot tables* hot proves, bain marlts, 
hot cupboards 
Stock pets 
Boilers 

Tea and coffee urns, and multi ‘pot 
lea makers 
Hot'Water units 
Buiier shapers 
Meat and bread sXicera 
Waffle irons 

Ico'cream cabinets and eeaialnen; lee- 
cream spoons 

Refrigeration plant and cabinets 

Soda iouniains 

Sinks and sink drainers 

Dish'Washlng raaclunos and baskets 

Mobile troUefs 

Cool-room rofrigeralion plant 

Beer compressors 

Bear lapping and extractioo equip- 
ment, Including extractor bodies ai H 
extractor rods 
Plastics boer-carrying pipes 
Joiners and nossles for carrying pipes 
Beer taps, plug and oon-drip 
Reducing raltres and pressure ralees 
Rubber tubes and fittings 
DHp trays 

Class-washing machines 


ducts, the smaller o Umite<J range, or one or two items 
of equipment only. The activities of the remainder, many 
of them large establishments engaged in specialised pro- 
duction with strong associations m U.S.A. and U.K., cover 
a brood field in iKc electrical and general-engineering 
industry. With a few c>:ccplJons. this latter group's main 
interest in kitchen equipment is in providing for domestic 
requirements (sec “DomosUc Equipment*’ and 'Sheet- 
melal working”, later this chapter). Twenty-two firms 
make cake mixers and meat mincers. — About nineteen 
large establishments make stoves for hotels and cafe 
kitchens. Six of these make electric, gas and fuel types, 
eleven electric only, one gas only and one gas and fuel 
stoves. — Eleven firms make baking and roasting ovens 
and ranges: one of these, owned parliy by Australian and 
partly by United Kingdom interests and another wholly 
Australian, make almost the entire range of base kitchen 
equipment for catering establishments. — Five firms 
make grillers and toasters; seven make deep and shallow 
fat fryers; and seven make food-warming ovens, including 
pie warmers. — Four firms, one a producer of stainless- 
steel hospital equipment and sanitary fittings, makes hot 
tables, and four make bain marics and hot presses. — Four 
firms make hot cupboards; nine make stock pots; and four 
make boiling coppers. — Twenty firms make tea and 
coffee urns and one, specialising in gas stoves and heating 
equipment, produces a patented multi-pot tea maker. — 
Seven firms make hot-water units for commercial kitchen 
installation. ^ Two make butter shapers; eight make 
meat and bread slicers; eight make waffle irons; five make 
ice-cream cabinets and containers; and four, one of which 
makes a patented electrically healed server, make ice cream spoons. — Nine firms make refri- 
geration plants and cabinets; two of these, one a refrigeration and air-conditioning engineer, 
in equipment for soft-drink and soda-fountain bars. — Fourteen firms make 
^da fountains. — Twenty-three firms make sinks. Of these fourteen moke stainless-steel, 
five porcelain-enamel and four both stainless-steel and porcelain-enamel sinks. Of the firms 
making both types, one is a large producer of plumbers* brassware and builders' hardware, and 
one has the largest enamelling establishment in Australia, making a number of domestic and 
commercial kitchen, including hollow-ware, and bathroom products, windmills, tanks and radio 
masts (see Domestic Equipment’’ and ‘^Agricultural and Pastoral Plant*’, this chapter). One 
nrm in the group, making stainless-steel sinks only, is the main Australian producer of stainless- 
1 hospitals. — Eight firms make sink drainers, of these four make 

nickel and silver types, two of the four also make sheet-iron and enamelled drainers and four 

i?v v5r T dish-washing machines and dish baskets and 

dish-carrying trolleys. — About eighteen firms make, instal and 
^ cool-room and instanUneous-refrigeralion plant. A number of major establish- 
f^w ii" ‘"‘?“s'"al.refrigerafion equipment, make the complete plant. A 

j * ’ specialist engineering firms make ancillarv equipment *^such as 

pre«ure valves. — Seven firms make beer-extractor bodies and six includine 
I™* "’ake extractor rods. - Two larnrplastiw ma^u- 

tubiiJi^ is nSw '’prefe^^^^ in six eight and ten millimeter Lei Plastics 

The breweries generally maintain a .S^^ss-washing machines. — 

undertakes research into problems aff^fL^tK^ ^ u /^eir own establishments which 

advises them on equipment installation marketing of their products bv hotels and 

sented to standard ’ operation, to ensure that their products are pr^ 

LAtmORY AND DRY-CLEANING PLANT 

Waihina maehiDM (Udu.lri*l) u . 

Uundry and d^^!cVrn1ng 


Ironen 0LO<I presMTS 
Hydro-tx tract on 
Dryiag tuahUn 
SoItobI filien 
Vacuum ttUla, ate. 


metalworking plant 

Caneral Plant; 

maehlnM 

muuU and hydraulU 
puaeUng narhtmi 
Fergliig maeblaaa 
Qunioiiatt, •te. 


standard lines or to meet sn^ifi^ 

ft-- 

glioses, and other types of metalworking machin^ 

u'-sD'ijiV r“- °"' 

hammen,. =„d u„d“S,„‘ e™ 
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an overseas organisation (and are also to make forging presses), while live or six others make 
a limited range of forging equipment. — Many firms, including those mentioned above, have 
produced or are producing hydraulic presses for various purposes. A large proportion of these 
are made for the plastics-products industry (see Chapter 7, and “Plastics Machinery", below). 

Machine Tools: There are about eighteen companies in Australia making machine tools. A 
considerable number of engineering firms made machine tools during the war, but have now 
reverted to other tvpes of products. Seven firms are important makers of machine tools; six 
are of lesser importance, but make considerable quantities; five firms make only limited 
quantities. — McPherson's Lt<L. Melbourne. Vic., by far the largest Australian manufacturer 
of black bolts and nuts, also making pumps of all types, has two subsidiary companies making 
machine tools. One makes engine lathes up to about 24 in. centre, capstan lathes (“Ward 2A" 
type), shaping machines and hack-saw machines- The other makes 4i-inch lathes, bench and 
upright drilling machines and tool-and-cutter grinding machines. McPherson’s Ltd. have three 
other subsidiary companies, one in New Zealand making bolts, nuts, rivets, etc., the others 
making twist drills, taps and dies, milling cutters, reamers, screwing tools, etc. In addition, the 
company holds a substantial interest in four other companies — one, with A^G.E. Ply. Ltd., making 
tungsten-carbide tools; one, with The B.H.P. Co. Ltd. and a U-S.A. company, making files and 
similar small tools: one. with a U.K. and two U.S.A. companies, making abrasives; and o^ne, with 
a U.K. and some other Australian companies, making precision bushed roller chain. McPhersons 
Ltd. are also important merchants and importers of machine tools, handtools, and associated 
items. — Purcell Engineeping Co, (1$40) Ply. Lid.. Sydney. N.S.W . makes lathes and shaj^rs, 
and is associated with a machine-tool merchanting company. — Nultall Engineering IMy. 
Lid., Svdnev. N.S.W., makes precision 6J-inch and 8J-mch centre lathes. — Pauep and Co. 
Ply. Lid.. Melbourne, Vic., makes a variety of precision-grinding machines, including plain 
cylindrical, surface, centreless and other types. — Mars Machine T^l Manufacturing Co. Pry. 
Ltd., Brisbane. Qld., makes lathes; boring, planing, shaping and drilling maemnes (and also 
makes diesel and steam engines, gears, printers’ machinery ^to order). — Qualos Machine 
Tools Ply. Lid., Melbourne, Vic., makes lathes, gear-hobbtng machines, and fine boring machines. 

— The range of machine tools made by the six “medium” companies includes small lathes, 
drilling machines (one firm, also making woodworking machinery); drilling and lapping machines 
(one firm, also making metal-working machinery); lathes and slotting machines (one tym, 
also largely engaged in the reconditioning of machine tools): small lathes and surface grinders 
(one companv, associated with a machine-tool merchanting company); drilling machines, tool- 

and-cutter grinders, high-speed milling attachments, power-hacksaw inachmes (one company, also 

associated with a machine-tool merchanting company); drilling machines and par gutters (one 

company, also making universal joints, spare parts for agricultural Iniv one 

— The^ five firms which make only limited quantities of machine ioo\s each make 

or two types of machine tools, and in total make small lathes. ^ 

machines, tool-and-cutter grinders, grinders and polishers, shaping . f. artlvitips 

recondition machine tools; two make machine tools onlv as a ^^^ser part of their ac«v^^^ 
(making mainly motor-repair trade equipment, and wood-working 

In addition to the above firms, a number of precision-engineering shops are capable of making 

achine tools, and will, if orders or capacity are available, make them. 

Five firms make cutting tools of various types 
while, in addition, three make a range of chucks 
and three make toolholders. A number of other 
firms mostly small engineering establishments, 
make individual items such as machine vices, grind- 
ing head, toolpost grinders, etc. — Numerous 
engineering shops undertake the manufacture of 
dies, lies, fixtures, etc., to specific 
Three firms sinter tunesten-carbide tool a^d 

two of them also crind to tips and forms, two others 
^rlnd hard-metal tool tips and formes. 


m 


Tools and Accessories for Machine 
Tools and Metal-worldng Machines: 

Drills, feameri, taps. ele. 

Chuckf (lalhe, drill, niagnetie) 

Tool holders 
Machine Tices 
Tapping aStachmenH 
Dies (cutting, forming, etc.) 

Jigs and fixtures 
Milling cutters 


Welding Plant (othar than Electrical): 


There are three manufacturers of this welding ^ 

Australia. One company (^sociated with British 

trical and Electronic Products") 


Oxy«acet7lene generators 
Torches, etc. 


MINING PLANT 

Trucks, skips 
Cages 
Conveyors 
Winders and hoists 
Head frames 
Ore breakers 
Coal cutters and 
loaders 
Dumpers 

Diesel and battery 
locomotives 
Batteries 


Many manufacturers in each State, '""inly ^Id-established 
general-engineering firms, make equipment for the mining 

fndustry. particularly for mainly to^ecifle 

good^dea*^ of actisdty 

betw^n ^f field and®?he making of crushing end screening 

SuTpTent a^d of general purpose »V“^!^"To^rmininr~™- 
compressors, materials handling plant. repair 

panies have their own workshops for overhaul ana 

^ork and for °i,AneeXTirpumps, recipro- 

parts. — A number of ^ ^ne^ fim makes 

\ eating or multi-stage centrifugal types, one 
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DiAfflOod Aitd percuuion drilling 
plants^ driUi And bUi« dnll re* 
piacAmpni pArIt 
D*ep*well pumpi 
VcntilBlion machinery 
Wire ropes 


“Pomona** pumps under a US. A. licence. — Several firms 
make deep-drilling plant, two firms being predominant in this 
field making plant to drill to 3.000 feet. — There is manu- 
facture of drills, bits and reamers and rock-drill rcpijcemcnt 
parts by several firms, — Power borers for coal are made. 
— The B.H.P. group is making battery locomotives (up lo 
ten-ton), coal cutters and loaders for its own use. — One 
Victorian firm is making diesel locomotives up to a nominal 
weight of 25 tons. — Several firms make winders and hoists, one Victorian firm specialising 
in electric hoists for mining. — There is substantial manufacture of ventilation plant including 
manufacture of “Sturtevant” equipment under U.S.A. licence. — A few firms specialise in safety 
devices for mining. — Manufacture of electrical gear for mines, including flameproof and drip- 
proof motors, is well catered for. — Wire ropes for mining (and other uses) arc made by a 
B.H.P. subsidiary company (see Chapter 9). 


OIL-REFINING PLANT 

Only a few firms, fabricating piping and tanks to special orders. A large engineering company 
in Victoria recently made a fractionating tower for one of the oil-refining companies. 


OFFICE AND SHOP EQUIPMENT 


Office Appliances; 


Addressing machines 
DupHcaiers-^etary 
Stapling tnaebiaM 
PancU iharpeam 


One large distributor of office appliances makes two models of 
hand-operated addressing machines under licence to a United States 
organisation. — One small company makes two models of rotary 
duplicators, and also carries out the manufacture of replacement parts 
for all brands of duplicators. — One company, a major manu- 
facturer of office requisites-— drawing pins, letter clips, paper binders, 
'^Monarch*' file metal components, etc., makes a hand-operated desk stapling machine. — A 
large company chiefiy engaged as paper merchants have had made lot them two models of 
hand-operated rota^ pencil sharpeners. — In addition, aU major distributors of typewriters, 
cash registers, adding and calculating machines, etc., carry out repairs and arrange manu- 
facture of certain minor replacement parts. 


Display Stands (including): 

Tiekbl stands and bolden 
Counts r layouts 

Esyhelo strapping, brackets, ate. 


Five firms are known to sp^ialise in the manufacture of 

metal display stands and similar shop fittings. Two 

companies make a range of these items, one also makes 
builders' and cabinet makers* hardware. — Three other 
companies make shop and office fittings of various tvnes and 
designs. * ^ 


Hairdressing Equipment: 

Baxbert* chairs 

PorrnaBoat waTtng machiaeo (doq- 
olodHc. cold and tDSChiDOltSS 
maehiatf) 

Driers 


^ly one manufacturer of barbers’ chairs, also makes 
dentists* chairs. — Three major manufacturers of per- 
manent waving (non-electric) machines, cold waving 
and machineless waving machines. All three companies 
also make hair driers. 


mixers, dial seal” ^a^d'^simUar makes slicers (hand and electric), cake 
organisation, makes a range of food company, a branch of a United States 

scales (dial and fan face t^es) and potato ® dough breaks, juice extractors, 

of electrical appliances. aUo makes sli«« — pnmanly a manufacturer 

one of these firms is ■aWanging%o companies have made slicers: 


OPHTHALMIC AND OPTICAL GOODS PLANT 


Edging, lujfeeicg mad poUihiag machlM 
Grinding and polishing Ups 
Dry beaJera 
Thleksere ealiper* 

Lens measures 

PAINT AND PRINTING-INK PLANT 

Iron or granite), eon* 
flaS atese. edge ennaat 

dough and btieh 

Can Udders 
Paint atriinen 
Filter preuea 
Varniih poii 
Tanks and izucks 


^elve manufacturers, all precision engineers and 
toolmakers, make ophthalmic and optical mVehinerv 
and equipment in aadition to other activitieT ^ 


a^laW^’climpIefe^rang^ manufacture of 

supplies the major oar^i equipment and 

addition there aU about 12 Australia demand. _ m 

of their general-encineoHnc^ similar items as part 

mg establishment, L Melbouirie'^ ’ .C3.- r*!!? engineer- 
facture of printing-ink sp^ialised in the manu- 

machinery is generallv machinery. (Printing-ink 
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PAPERWORKING AND PRINTING PLANT 


Paperworking and Bindery Machinery: 

Pasters for solid ‘libre container 'board and lor pasteboards 

Sheeters: and slitters and rewinders 

Coalers, for ▼amishing. waxing, glueing, carbon, with auto-feeders 
and delireries 

Embossers, creasers. grainers. crepeing machines 

Cardboard-box machinery, including roJary cutter- and* scorers, slitters, 
comer cutters and slotters. comer stayers, glueing machines 

Tube making machines 

Carton-making machinery: Automatic folder and gluer. cigarette- 
packet shell and slide machines 

Paper-bag machines, flat and satchel 

Stationery -making machines, including envelope, exercise- book, writing- 
pad. tags 

Guillotines, powered auto-clamp and hand-lever 

Bindery machines and equipment, including casing-in. casemaking. 
grooving, backing, glueing, tipping, book presses, comer cutting, 
folders, auto -gatherer /stitchers (with imported stitching heads), auto- 
matic continuous three-knife trimmer (for use with auto -gatherer/ 
Stitchers), sorters, collating tables, conveyors and conveyor driers, 
iog^rs. bundling presses, banders 

Composing and Stereo, etc.. Equipment. Litho-Platemakiog 
Equipment. Printing Presses. Ruling Machines: 

Composing equipment, including case type, type cases and cabinets 
(wood or steel cabinets, wood eases; also printers' woodware gene* 
composing sticks, slug-cutters and milerers. trimmer-saws, 
length and height gauges, chases, quoins, quoin-keys, proof-presses, 
including register presses. 

Stereo and electrotyping equipment. Including mell-fumaees. eas^g 
boxes (flat and curved), back -planers, edge-planers, bydraubc matnx- 
presses. baths for nickel and copper coating 

Lithe* platemaking equipment: Multiplate photo -composing machine 
(made by an offset/ lithography printing company), rotary plate* 
grainers, whirlers 

Presses: Letterpress— small reel -fed rotary news, magazine, recebook. 
etc and ticket presses; reel*fed flatbed magazine presses; automatic 
flatbed slop -cylinder press; aniline printers. Offset /Uth^aphy— 
tinplate printers. Dry -oflset— multicolour presses for specie-purpose 
printing. Automatic sheet feeders and extension deliveries 

Ruling machines of the disc type 


There are eleven manufac- 
turers either specialising or 
tending to concentrate on 
the making of various items 
of plant for either or both 
the paper-converting trade 
and printing trade. They are 
all small to medium-size 
engineering establishments. 
At least two have direct 
technical associations with 
leading XJ.K. manufacturers 
of their products; both these 
companies are prominent in 
manufacture of their pro- 
ducts in Australia— one in 
cardboard and container- 
board boxmaking plant, the 
other in letterpress rotary 
presses (this latter company 
has become a subsidiary of 
the U.K. company). Each of 
the other ^ne companies 
has become the main or 
only manufacturer in Aus- 
tralia of certain items of 
plant in its range. ^ About 
nine additional engineering 
concerns make various items 
as a minor and irregular 
portion of their general- 
engineering activities. — 
There are, in addition, small 
companies and businesses 
which specialise in general 
maintenance and repairs for 
the paperworking trade and 
printing trade; the larger 
capital cities each have seve- 


J rai, and the smaller capital 

cities a few. — There is only one manufacturer of ‘‘foundry” case type in Australia, a 
printing-trades supply house which is also a principal maker of printing ink and of 
D^ess inkine roller composition in Australia. Case type is also supplied bv several ,establish- 
mlnts Sir trade compositors, equipped with eitfier "Monotype; or "Thompson’; casters, 
mainlv "Monotvpe". — Printers’ and bookbinders’ woodware is made by two specialist manu- 
factures of su'cK including type cases and case cabinets; spacing furniture, reglets and cabinets, 
planers and mallets; book-sewing frames; book-press boards, etc. 


PLASTICS PRODUCTS PLANT 


u. • .c-hin,. 1 There are about 21 firms making machinery for the Plashes 

Mixing maeUnes industry About four of these make a number of the 

Heating machines -gmai^er specialise in one or two items only. In addition, a 

Compression-moulding ^ehine, remamaer sp jobbing-engineering estab- 

Inidciion-TDOuldmg machinw number o g ^i--***^ cnftriflcation — The large plastics- 

Ushmen s tav. special eVnecing 

Extruding machines f^tions producing moulds and dies for their own requiremenU 

Hydraulic pumps sKtions pro | jjj equipment; at least one has made for 

Timing machine. fuelf a r^nir of proMssing plant, including extruders. - 

Calenders coi.nn firms make nreheating equipment. One of these, making 

Welding and sealing ^chines f®n®^S^ontems^of plant fw the plastics industry and some 

Bution-making machine. “fX reaviest machiL units made in. Australia for mining. 

railways, shipping, rubber J^iaTiS^n'^hyaXH? 

firms make compression-mouldmg pre^es. 500-ton capacity also makes 

One making compression-moulding food-processing machines. Another makes 

other special machinery mcludmg al-ioe moulding presses, makes electnc and 

presses of 10 to 1,000-ton capacity^ ^Another b the® largest sheetmetal-working machinery 
hydraulic lifts and travelling cranes . .jja of a® U.S.A. food-processing machinery 

manufacturer in Australia. One firm, a subsi ^ fnnd industry, and another also 

manufacturer, is also an important _ One firm make7 injection-moulding 

makes food-canning and food-packaging d three firms make extrusion machines. 
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Balking drums 

Choppers 

Grinders 

Hefuso hoggers 

Lime kilns 

Causticing cquipmeni 

Digesters 

Digester egltaiers 

Evaperaiors 

Stock pumps 

Ccncenlt&tors 

Stock washers 

Foam breakers 

Flat screens and buU soeens 

Screen flow and delieerr boxes 

ReSners 

Thickcoers 

Beaters ihoUander) and bars 
Couch, extractor and wash rolls 
and mountings 
Vais and meuidi 
CFlinder ealees 
Drying eyUeders 
Mill slitters and re winders 
Mill tbeei- cutting guillotines 
Broke breaker 


ItoiTJs of plant as shown at the left for the making of paper- 
making pulps from pulpwood by both chemical and 
mechanical processes and from straw and waste-paper are 
made in Australia. Fourdrinter and cylinder machines are 
not made in Australia, neither the wot end nor the dr>* 
end. including calender slacks. Lapping machines arc not 
made in Australia. Practjcally all items of papermaking 
plant made in Australia are made to specific order of one 
or other of the four companies engaged in paper and paper- 
board manufacture in Australia (see Chapter 4). sometimes 
to overseas licences obtained by the manufacturer, some- 
times to overseas licences obtained by the papermaking 
company. Drying cylinders up to 96-inch deckle and 42- 
inch diameter have been made, mainly by one large general 
engineering company. T)ic principal companies engaged in 
the manufacture of pulping and papermaking plant in Aus- 
tralia include the following companies. Vickers Ruwolt Pty. 
LlA. Melbourne. Vic., which is associated with Vickers Ltd . 
U.K., is a large heavy engineering company which makes 
a wide range of industrial equipment. Pulp and paper- 
making machinery made by this company include: Ancillary’ 
equipment, including Hollander beaters. Jordan reliners. 
under licence from Walmsley*s Ltd., U.K.; brown slock 
vacuum w’ashers. 3-5tage; foam breakers, digester blow-tank 
agitators, Rat screens and bull screens, under licence from 
the Improved Paper Machinery Corp., U.S.A. On behalf of 
Australian Newsprint MQls Ltd., which has obtained the necessary overseas manufacturing 
licences. Vickers Ruwolt Pty. Ltd. have made six of the Great Nortfiem pocket-typo grinders, 
stones of 62-inch diameter, 54- inch face, with 1,800 horsepower motor (under licence 
from Montague Machinery Co., Turners Falls. Mass., U.S.A.); six Tidmarsh ring-type grinders, 
with stones of 62-mch diameter. 54-inch face, with 2,500 horsepower motor: and refuse hoggers (under 
licence from the Sumner Iron Works, Everett, Wash., U.S.A.). For Australian Paper Manufac- 
turers Ltd., which has obtained the necessary overseas licences. Vickers Ruwolt Pty. Ltd. has 
made a number of 48-iftch Sutherland refiners. The company also makes barking' drums, of 
lO-fwt diameter by 30 feel in length; and mill slitters and rewInders up to 190 inches wide. 
77 W. ^dersoa and Sons Pty. Ltd.. Melbourne. Vic., makes, under licence from Bertrams Ltd.. 

Hollander beaters: and has also made flat screens and bull screens, and a broke breaker 
(This company also makes bnek and tUe making machinery and rubber machinery.) — Smith 
aad Searls Pty. Melbourne. Vic., makes a range of papermaking machinen- includinff vats 

l2-p!ate screens. Trimbv screenl eowan 
screens, couch, extractor and wash rolls and mountings, screen flow and deliver^' boxes aritators 
stock concentrators, beater bars, whippers. Jordan plugs. This company has a licence fSm the 
Canadian Hydraulic Machinery Co. for manufacture of papermaking machinery-. (Smith and Searls 

and packaging machiLry.) - -The 

diameter by 9 ft. 6 inches long. - Hobart dCh P^’ LiA 3«-inch 

Swensen evaporators for one of the large paoer manufaM.ir.^,^ ®<l‘“P’T'en{. has made 

Evaporator Co., IlUnob. U.S.A., and ^!o KL sfocW n . /“"I" Swensen 

consistency. — In addiUon to these comoani^ Pumps for handling paper stock of high 

make stock pumps specifically for the pape^aSig induslV' ' companies which 


ROBBER-PHODUCTS PLANT 


Ctl^Dden 

Mixert 

Extrudftn 

Collold%l mUb 

Trimmm 

SpMdm 

VulcudMr» 


pA)!rf ^ ■»" 

the pressing of rubber, the makim? fjjb^r-working machinery fi 

(the only manufacturer in^AustrTf^t ’ ‘"eluding lar, 

and other rubber nlant Tk,-.. ^ " Australia), hydraulic presses, autoclave 

paper indu/tn^s^ -^rnoWaree^fer^^ m.achin'ery fo^ the Sr 

nl®® «*(fysion Dresses, calenders N.S.W 

, This companj alw mL^e? ‘^®"®'’=*’ 

engineering firm, in Victoria**n^rilf®"®”-j®''®*"®**‘'"K P'^nt. One rn^um 
brick ?n"d Victon^“‘’,n\wnr "v 
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tenance. manufacture of frequently replaced items of equipment and, on occasions various 
items of machinery and plant. 

Tyre Retreading and Repairing Machinery: There are four manufacturers of lyre retreading 
and repairing machinery. Three of the manufacturers are themselves engaged in tyre re- 
treading and repairing. Two of these companies, one of which is the only maker of large 
tractor-tyre retreading equipment, supply the major part of the equipment. 

(Most of the rubber machinery produced is made to order and not as standard lines.) 

SMELTING AND REFINING PLANT 

Crushing and grinding machinery 
Concentrating equipment. Qolalion cells 
Vibrating screens 
Classifiers 

Magnetic and electrostalie separators 
Washers. lUters. thickeners, tanks, cyanide 
vats 

Roasters, kilns, smelting furnaces 
Electrolytic cells 

SOAP AND WASHING-POWDER PLANT 

Soap machinery is made to order by eight Australian engineering 
Rrms. One of these, a large N.S.W. Rrm prominently engaged in 
building of ships, ship engines 'ind ship steam-raising plant, in ship 
repair and in general engineering, is licensed to make the soap-making 
* plant (and other types of machinery) of a leading U.K. industri^ 
organisation, of whicn it is a subsidiary company. — Probably less 
than half the demand for soap machinery is supplied by local manu- 
facturers; most machines being supplied from Britain. 


Soap kettles 
Crutehing machines 
Cutting frames 
Milling, plodding, extrud- 
ing. stamping, wrap- 
ping and packing ma- 
chines 

Spray and roUer driers 


See also “Mining Plant”, “Crushing and Pulverising 
Plant**, “Moving, Handling and Hauling Plant*’, and 
“Screening Plant”, this Chapter. All except the 
I largest sizes of crushers and mills for mineral treat- 
I* ment are made in Australia by a number of general- 
engineering 6rms. Some special patented machines 
are imported from the U.S.A. 


TANNING AND LEATHER-WORKING PLANT 


Head splitting and cheeking machine 
Cenditiening and scowing machine 
Electric ironing machine 
Plating and embossing machine 
Unb airing machine BeUy- setting machine 
Fleshing machine Shaving machine 

Scudding machine Staking machine 

Frizing machine Glazing machine 

Sammying machine Bearding machine 

Setting Machine 


Four companies make leather and tanning machinery, 
two of which make a wide range as shown. One of 
these, British United Shoe Machinery Co. of Australia 
Pty. Ltd., is a subsidiary of a large U.K. coiMany 
and also makes boot and shoe machinery. — There 
are also a few smaller firms which make special parts 
for leather and tanning machinery. 


TEXTILE PLANT. INCLTOING FIBRE PROCESSING PLANT 

There are about 74 firms making textile and 

carbonising plant. - Ten firms frying plant _ 

the latter are engaged mainly m the man^actureot i carding machines. - 

Three firms make crushing and grinding machine textiles machines. 

One large wire-products manufacturer makes all types ol wires 

One manufacturer only makes card elothmg. ,T|?“ j°^PorUng exporting and merchanting firms 
f„" rr,i" 5“eXrin”rvJ?y”“ d°e' S'n.MrTSSe! ?„=.ud!„g wines end sp.rds. 


Opening, leasing, cleaning, dust- 
ing machines 
riock-m&king machines 
Scutching machines 
Fur -processing machines 
Wool -preparation machines 
Carding machines 
Textile Wires 
Topmaking machines 
Spinning machines 
Knitting machines 
Warping and beaming machines 
Looms 

Bleaching machines 
Dyeing machines 
PHnIing machines 
Finishing machines 
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machinery, particularly textile machinery, paper aiid paper products, soft goodb. etc and 
which has anotlier subsidiary making elastics. - One iirm makes burring machines and one 
firm makes rollers. — Two firms make comb circles, another makes spindles. — Se\en firms 
make bobbins. One, making plastics bobbins, is a subsidiary of a large manufacturing and 
merchanline firm distributing dyestuffs, solvents, chemicals, resins, plastics, textile machinery 
and engineers’ supplies from overseas; also having subsidiaries making paints and enamels, 
launderint; and dry-cleanini; plant. Another, also making paper cones, lubes, spools and pirns, 
is an associate of an overseas company (reported to be the largest manufacturer of textile 
paper accessories in the world) and of two large paper-converting establishments, one of which 
also engages in printing. — There are two makers of sliver cans of vulcanised fibre, both 
makers of travel goods, one being one of the largest manufacturers in Australia of trunks and 
cases, bags, satchels, etc. — One firm makes doubling and twisting machinery and seven 
make winding equipment. — Two firms make conditioning plant. 


Two firms make knitting machines, one firm makes accessories for knitting machines and one 
produces replacement parts. — Seven firms make w'arping and beaming equipment. — One 
firm makes inspection machines. — Four firms make stop motion and control equipment and 
three firms make reads, two of the three also making hcalds (the only manufacturers in Aus- 
tralia, using imported twisted wire). — Four firms make looms. One of these, a small company, 
makes looms for hand-craft work, as well as commercial looms. Another firm, also small, 
makes looms for weaving wool rugs. One manufacturer makes replacement parts for looms and 
one makes shuttles. ^ One firm makes bleaching plant. — Four make dyeing plant and one 
makes dye jiggers. — Two firms make brushing machines and two firms make slipping and 
levelling machinery. — Three firms make testing and measuring equipment. — One small 
firm, also making furniture to individual design, makes screen frames for textile printing. Most 
textile printing establishments make their own frames and screens; other equipment for screen 
printing is made to specification by jobbing engineers. 


TOBACCO-PROCESSING PLANT 

Various items of accessory equipment are made, usually to specific order of the tobacco-products 
con^anies. (Practically ad tobacco-products machinery is imported.) An engineering company 
in Queensland recently made some tobacco-processing equipment for a Queensland tobacco- 
products establishment. 


WOODWORKING PLANT 


Planars and thicknnsers 
DoTft tailin 9 m a eta is et 
SbApirt and moulders 
Saadsrs 

Saws (circular, band, ale.) 
Va&ear-poalicg machines 


The manufacture of woodworking machinery is covered by about 
twenty firms, of which six make a wide range, both to standard 
designs and adaptations to suit individual requirements. Firms 
. engaged in the manufacture of a wide range of woodworking 
machinery usually confine their activities to that field. — The 
remainder specialise in one or two lines which are generaUy 
produced as standard items. 


PLANT OP A GENERAL NATURE 

In this section there are set out the principal types of plant made in Australia for wide- 
spread general application (and thus used in most manufacturing activities and In some instances 

number of manufactSrers. and information ablTut o^ 
pr^cts or significant associations of a manufacturer where appropriate. The types of plant 

Air-conditioning Plant 
Air-compressing Plant and Pneumatic Tools 
Crushing and Pulverising Plant 
Cutlery and Saws 

,„d Bo«) .„d SI.™ („,h„ th.„ Locomolive 

Fans and Blowers 

Fire-protection Equipment 

Fixtures, Shelves, Furniture, of Metal 

Furnaces and Ovens 

Handtools 

Hardware Not Elsewhere Included 
Lubrication Equipment 

rx'!:7> 

including Bearings 

Refrigeration Plant 
Screening Plant 
Steam-raising Plant 
Valves 

Water Meters 

Weighing Plant (other than Shop Scales) 
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AIR-CONDITIONING PLANT 

dust and grti ane^on -i There is a strong connection between this and the refrigeration 
Humidifiers and dehumiditiers group, in that of the nine firms mentioned as predominant in that 

Heaiing and cooUng coils field, six also make a wide range of air-conditioning equipment 

Ozonato» L including complete plants for cool stores, hosiery mills, blood banks 

Ccntral-heaiing systems telephone exchanges and similar installations. The two largest 

Unit condiiioners organisations in this field. Carrier Air Conditioning Ltd. and York 

♦K ^ It c- ^ Conditioning and Refrigeration (A’asia) Pty. Ltd., are associated 

with leading U.S.A. manufacturers. These larger organisations are supported by numerous 
smaller firms which interest themselves only in limited applications such as central heating, 
dust control and ventilation; these latter companies are frequently sheetmetal- working estab- 
lishments which purchase essential items from suitable manufacturers and then assemble the 
complete plant to suit specific requirements. 


AIR COMPRESSING PLANT AND PNEUMATIC TOOLS 

Compressors: There are twenty-six known manufacturers of compressors of various sizes. Five 
of these, including two which are branches of overseas manufacturers of pneumatic equipment, 
make the larger industrial types, while three also make mobile units. The remainder are 
mainly concerned with single-stage and two-stage low-pressure units of the type used for auto- 
mobile-service stations, paint spraying, small-tool drives, etc. In addition, two other firms 
assemble portable compressor units using local or imported compressors and imported power 
units. Three of the larger compressor manufacturers also make a wide range of pumps. 


Pneumatic Tools: There are six firms in Australia engaged in the manufacture of pneumatic 
tools, chiefiy the smaller portable handtool types (see *Tortable Tools"). Manufacture of the 
heavy-duty type equipment is confined to replacement parts, the initial equipment being 
imported. » Two of the firms engaged are associated with American organisations of world 
recognition. Both companies make a range of portable and stationary air compressors. One of 
these companies also makes sump pumps in two sizes, air-operated hoists in six sizes, jack 
hammers (including pistons and cylinders), centrifugal pumps, after coolers, oil-fired furnaces, 
and general accessories and replacements for their pneumatic tools. The other company also 
makes sump pumps, electric high-frequency grinders, hose connections and general accessories 
and replacements for pneumatic tools. — Of the remaining four companies, one makes paving 
breakers, hammers, pick and clay diggers; a second company makes sanders, drills, poushers, 
grinders, vibrators and hammers; a third makes a range of pneumatic tools for use oy stone 
masons, namely, plug drills, surfacers, and also makes air-operated paint mixers, bench-model 
and fioor-model rivetting machines; the remaining company makes small polishers and grinders. 
There are several other companies which make accessory items such as hose connections, 
pistons, etc., as part of their general activity. 


CRUSHING AND PULVERISING PLANT 


Jaw, gyralory and roll cxushon 
Hammor, stamp, ball, pebble 
ID ilia 

PulTerisera 


company, makes the largest 
cereal mills. — Generally 
machinery. 


One large general-engineering firm specialises in the manu- 
facture of a wide range of crushing equipment, while there 
are several firms producing various types of grinding mills for 
general purposes. — Three large general-engineering con- 
cerns make jaw and cone crushers to order; one of the com- 
panies, a subsidiary company of a leading U.K, engineering 
jaw crushers made in Australia. — Several firms are making 
speaking, the larger firms in this group also produce mining 


CUTLERY AND SAWS 

Cutlery— Table knives of stainless steel, carving and bread knives, 

Two Mmpanies make stainless-steel table knives; one of these, associated with The B.H.P. Ca 
Ltd , also the principal manufacturer of files in Australia; the y 

of knives — Six other firms are making various kinds of knives, including butchers, fruit, 
paring and industrial knives. There is interrelation of activity between the manufacture of 
industrial knives, saws and other edged tools. 

Raaor Blades: One company makes razor blades (with associate companies making alarm clocks 
and aviation sparking plugs). 

Circular Saws* Several firms including a well-known U.S.A. company are making circular saws 
from either locally-produced or imported saw blanks. These sharpening 

reconditioning and one company also produces a wide range of industrial knives. 

Hacksaw Bladesi One company « Producing hacksaw blades for han^ 

Steel. The manufacture of power-hacksaw blades by a U.K. organisation is expectea b 

late In 1952. 

Hand Saws: Three firms are making hand saws from imported steel. 
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ENGINES 

iBi^mal-combusHon Eaglow (Slatloaary aad Boal): About thirteen firms, in Ihe small to medium 
category make diesel and crude^il engines (mainly diesel) of both stationary and manne types, 
up to 75 hp — Some thirty firms, including five of the above, make single and multi- 
cylinder stationary and marine petrol and/or kerosene engines in ratings up to 28 h.p. Several 
of these companies cither make or purchase auxiliary equipment and. using their own engines, 
assemble and market combined units such as home-lighting sets, pumping sets, spraying outfits, 
rotary hoos. shearing and milking machines. (Manufacture of automobiie engines is covered in 
“Motor Vehicles' , Chapter 10; diesel and oil ship-engines in ‘ Ship-engine Building ", Chapter 
10; and tractor engines in “Moving. Handling and Hauling Plant’, later this Part.) 

Steam Engines (other than Locomotive and Ship); There are a large number of engineering 
firms which can and, when required, do make steam engines for genera) industrial purposes. 
(Steam engines for propulsion of ships arc covered in “Ship-engine Building’*, Chapter 10.) 


FANS AND BLOWERS 


Exhaust 
Veaiilaling 
Axial flov 
Gas beesters 
Forge blowoir* etc. 


At least twenty firms make industrial fans of various types. Of these, ten 
have a wide range of production which includes certain types of blowers. 
The manufacture of these items is usually closely allied with that of air- 
conditioning and similar equipment. 


FIRE-PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


ExHfigulihars («oda add 
aad foam type*, rever- 
sibla l yp e a , break bottle 
type, and powder type) 
Mobile uoili 
Knapsaek units 
Sprinkler systems 

spray units, incorporating 
and power pumps equip 


One large manufaclurer with subsidiary companies in all States. 
New Zealand and South Africa, makes all types of fire-protection 
equipment. — One medium-sized manufacturer established in New 
South Wales makes mobile units and knapsack units, as well as 
extinguishers. — Four manufacturers, three in New South Wales 
and one in Victoria, specialise in sprinkler systems. — In addition 
to the above, five manufacturers of diesel engines make portable 
their engines, for country fire fighting. — Some manufacturers of hand 
these for sale as fire-fighting units. 


FIXTURES. SHELVES. FURNITURE. OF METAL 


1 There are numerous firms making steel furniture for many 

ShMi-UMi oipbovdi. iUing cabintts, producing such items as part of 

lockm. .ic 9 11 , general activities. Only about six of these eslabJIsh- 

Houi»hold furniture ments can be considered as specialising in the field. One 

company, considerably engaged in manufacture of fabri- 

FURNACES AND OVENS 

associated with a leading U.K. organisation^rn thll field electric types) and is now 

importance and one of them makes low freaiiLn,^ • .j major 

hcence. -^pes of furnaces manufactured Sdr^elUn^ American 

The remaining SIX firms are relatively smaU and mTv .®’ ”®*‘-^realment, anneabng. etc. — 

Oil-fired and/or gas-fired industrial Jufnaces in a limited range of types 

t^ralla by ten com^panies. Four'of th«e Aus- 

bakers ovens. wh.Ie the remaining two firms'^ make indusTrii%vensoTair^^^^^^^^ 

HANDTOOLS 

Ad*« and Pickaxes: One firm is making these items. 

Ax.« Five firms make axes and three of them also make hatchets 

B6v«1i, Squares, Gaugat: Thex^ 

BUS, Carpautux,'- One firm only (a h H' products, by three major companies, 

bm (.to wood ohl,.!. „d wi?.‘pidl”Sj'=' <■' B H.P. Co. Ltd.) m.fe c.rpe„,o„. 

■ - -..-d„d(. .„d 
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Blow Lamps. Torches: About six manufacturers, usually also making pressure stoves. 

Carpenters' Braces. Hand and Breast Drills: Six manufacturers make these items, in association 
with other products. 

Chisels. Cold: Several companies make cold chisels. 

Chisels. Wood: Practically all made by one company (also making auger bits and wire products 

see above). 

Files: One manufacturer only (associated with The B.H.P. Co. Ltd.). 

Hammers: Four or five companies make hammers of both carpenters* and engineering types. 

Planes. Carpenters': Three firms are making iron planes, one specialising while the others pro* 
duce additional lines. — One manufacturer is making wooden planes. 

Pliers. Pincers. Nippers. Pipe Cutters, etc.: Two firms make the complete range, while several 
others produce pliers only. 

Screwdrivers: About seven manufacturers — two predominantly important, one of which makes 
hardware items for the building industry. 

Spades. Shovels. Hoes. Forks, etc.: Four or five firms are making these items in association with 
similar tools. 

Spanners: Some types are made by several firms (of which two also figure in the preceding 
group). 

Stocks and Dies; Made by six firms, some of which are also engaged in the making of cutting 
tools for machine tools. 

(Portable electric tools are covered in Chapter Jl, “Electrical and Electronic Products”; and 
pneumatic portable tools in “Air Compressing Plant and Pneumatic Tools”, this chapter.) 


HARDWARE NOT ELSEWHERE INCLUDED 


Builders' and Cabinet Fumlhire Hardware (General): Several manufacturers specialise, and cover 
a wide range; other makers produce various lines in conjunction with the manufacture of other 
hardware. One leading manufacturer of cabinet furniture also makes screwdrivers and hand- 
bag frames, steel window-frames, door frames and doors, >vrought-iron work and other archi- 
tectural metal work. 


Plumbers' Brassware. Fittings. Hardware. Hose- 111 lings, etc.: Several manufacturers, some large, 
usually and mainly associated with the non-ferrous foundry industry. 

Locks; Two major manufacturers produce about 90 per cent, of locks 

companies makes locks under an arrangement with a U.S.A. company ^ 

J-e sLu ,„a„U.U. o. Icc.a 

(all of these companies also make builders hardware). 

Ha»db.B Fr^.. »d FHitag.. C.» Trunk FllUngr. 

Scturers, usuaUy associated with manufacture of general hardware. 

Animal Traps; Several manufacturers in wireworking make mouse and rat traps, and five manu- 
facturers of general hardware make rabbit traps. 

(See "Domestic Equipment”, next section, for other household hardware.) 


LUBRICATION EQUIPMENT 


Power equipment 
Grease guna 


One predominantly important, company of ® ®?!8‘"aeUvity ‘ A 

■‘7 7d„ u„ - — 

!?:^‘two companiet^a?^^^^^ «bove, make hand^perated grease guns. 

MOVING, HANDLING AND HAULING PLANT (other than primarUy Tran«>ort Equipment 

and Construction Plant) ^ 

C.p.,».. Three fl™s m.ke capsluns either a, a.andard uhlta or to meet eusto„era spedii 

requirements. 
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Conveyors# 

Conveying 

SyslMs: 

Belt 

Bucket 

Chain 

Eleraiing 

MpnoraU 

Orerhoad 

Pneumatic 

Roller 


There are a number of large engineering companies which make a range of 
conveyors and conveying systems. In some cases manufacture is associated 
with other types of materials handling equipment: in others with machinery 
for a specific industry which requires conveyors — e.g.. mining, fruit-grading, 
etc., machinery. Many of the larger types of conveyors made are a '‘tailored- 
to-measure*' job. Information regarding conveyor belts of rubber is given in 
Chapter 8; of leather in Chapter 14; of woven wire later in this chapter. 
Conveyor chains are referred to in '’Chains'* later this chapter. 


Cranes: 

Derricks lib. ganlry 
Overhead traveUing 
MobUe 

Hand •operated 
Ore bridges 
Luffing wharf eranet 
Floating cranes 


Between twenty-five and thirty firms make various types of cranes, 
but at least half of these are relatively large organisations making 
other types of structural equipment. Only two firms specialise in 
the manufacture of cranes. One of these also specialises in trans- 
porters and other types of maferials-handling plant. Cranes up to 
250 tons lift have been made in Australia. 


Hoists aod Hoisting 
Equipment: 

Air«0p«r4lsd 

EUctric 

Hand chaifu ale. 


At least thirty firms make hoisting equipment of various types. About 
ten of these make hydraulic hois*4 for automobile-service stations, 
while another ten make various models of electric hoists. The 
remainder confine their attention to hand chain and similar simple 
types. (See also “Chains", later this chapter.) 


ladusirlal Trucks: 

Mobile (baltory^oloctrte or Lc.- 
coglco oporsiodi 
HsDd-oponlod (includM ftrolloys 
of ail typof) 


One firm makes fork-lift, platform and other types of trucks 
powered by either battery-electric, diesel-engine or petrol- 
engine. — One other firm makes fork-lift trucks under licence 
from an American manufacturer. — One of the larger com- 
panies, in addition to half a dozen smaller establishments, 
covers a wide variety of hand trucks and trolleys. 


Stacldag Machines: 

EUctric 

Hydraulic 

Hand»oporalod 


About twelve firms make stacking machines of various tvnes 
are usually power operated for the lift and hand operated for' 


These 

moving 


Tractors (Wheeled) 


Agricultural typt« 
Indutiriil lypes 


tVheeled tractor production is accounted for by five firms Of the.ie 
four have capacity to make agricultural wheeled tractors and one make? 

two-wheeled typ^^ used as 

MrfnS ^ Tu.r P^'^ered with imported 5i^l 

companies, one being "the ^rgest manufacturer and'the othLIlfp American 

tractors. The -gricultural-ty^ traXreTre in the mediu^ industrial wheeled 

kerosene and diesel types h^e been made The i® "i. horsepower classes. Both 

diesel engines of 100, 160 or 180 horsepoww ®'^« powered with 

other agricultural equipment. The finn'^^ducS indurtria1^aM«rc* ®'®° 

HauUng^up slip 
wiAcaat 
Ship wixKhat 


PACKING.ROOM PLANT 


Filling machincf 
LibaUiag aaehiDM 
Wrapping machinas 
Cartening machlacs 
Gumming machlcaa 


least haYf'"5' *^1^® make'^foSriYr machinery. At 

.®^**'pment made by tlw?r'S "'“^hinery. and the 

activitjes m that field. — T 1 ^ riJ^- ‘ connected with their 
individual items. ’ remaining comg^ies specialise in 
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POWER TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 

Numerous firms are engaged in the manufacture of all types of power* 
transmission equipment. Of these, three make friction clutches, while 
six produce variable-speed drive units, and many others produce shaft 
equipment, including pulleys and plain bearings. — Three firms 
specialise in the manufacture of sintered bearings. One Government 
factory produces ball-bearings in a limited range of sizes, and one 
company makes non-precision ball-bearings. — Several firms are 
specialists in making gears of various types, including very large, drive 
gears, but only three organisations are equipped to cut gears such as 
double-helical reduction gears for ship-turbine drives. — One firm is predominant in the 
manufacture of split steel pulleys, and a number of firms, including jobbing engineers, produce 
pulleys for V-belts and rope belts. 


Variable*sp&ed drives 
Shaft equipment 
Bearings, plain fin* 
eluding sintered) 
Bearings, ball 
Cluiehee 
Gears 

Pulleys, etc. 


PUMPS 

There are numerous manufacturers of pumps, including a wide range of hand and power types. 
Axial fiow, mixed fiow, single and multistage centrifugal pumps are made by several manu- 
facturers, and at least one manufacturer has made centrifugal pumps larger than 48 inch. Boiler- 
feed pumps, oil pumps of various types and vacuum pumps are made by several manufacturers. 
— One major manufacturer of pumps is part of a large organisation which makes machine 
tools, bolts and nuts, engineers' tools (including files) and wood-working machinery. — Another 
major manufacturer is associated with a U.K. organisation. — A third also makes compressors, 
condensers, steam-line equipment and does general heavy-engineering work. — Ten companies 
make petrol pumps for service stations. — One firm makes a wide range of hand-operated 
and power- opera ted grease pumps. — Some of the pump manufacturers market their products 
in the form of complete pumping units^windmills. irrigation equipment, fruit spraying and 
fire-fighting units, etc.— either making the ancillary parts or buying them from other makers. — 
There are at least three firms making vacuum pumps in a variety of sizes, one of which manu- 
factures under licence from a U.S.A. organisation. 


REFRIGERATION PLANT 

There are about 40 manufacturers in Australia. Of these, about 30 firms are either making 

and/or assembling domestic refrigerators of both the mechanical (including seal^ units) and 

absorption types. — At least thirty companies, including fifteen mentioned above, make a 

wide range of commerci^ refrigeration units. In addition, several small firms assemble units 

from components, few. if any, of which are made in their own works. — Ten large companies 

make, apart from certain control apparatus and prime movers, substantially the 

of equipment and component parts for the construction of industrial refrigeration (ifiree 

of these companies also make commercial units.) — Two large companies make 

geration units (one of these companies is not otherwise engaged 

the other makes all types of commercial and domestic units). — 

several companies specialise in the production of component parte 

cabinets (commercial and domestic), evaporators, condensing units, thermMtatic 

valves and associated items. A number of well-kno^ overseas makes of domestic and 

mercial refrigerators are made either under licence by Australian manufacturers or by associates 

of overseas companies operating in Australia. 


SCREENING PLANT 


Tronunel 
Shaking 
Vibratory 
Sifting, etc. 


There are five major manufacturers of screening equipment, and several others 
produce a limited range of special types. 


STEAM-RAISING PLANT 


Boilers: 

Presaure 

Locomotive 

Other 


There are four companies in Australia which build high-presswe boilers for 

Kf "S^e^ortS ctmplntrarTa^cfateS KfngdU manufac 

r furers ^of boilers. Certain components, t'e'^tojorted'^for 

heater and mud-drum boxes, and some types of tubes, are mporiwi^_ 

incorporation into boilers built by ail can make low-pressure 

panies also makes, concurrently, boirel^ activities. (Marine boilers 

boilers if they have spare capacity from ‘heir high-pres^re boiier^aci^^^^^^ 

m^kin^Totpr" JreSr^ up"'to Xut 200 P^s.i. (rnumber ^of boile?1^anu”ffctu«rs 

etc.) 

Stokers: There are four major companies engaged in the 

boiler-firing equipment. All are subsidiaries of niant^of all types and capacities 
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mechanical stokers on a smaller scale. — Several engineering firms also make stokers for 
handling waste products such as bagasse. 

Condensers: Thompsons (Castlemaine) Ltd., a large general-engineering company with two 
establishments, both in Victoria, makes condensers for all major power-station inslallations 
throughout the Commonwealth. This company is also a major manufacturer of pumps, com- 
pressors and steam-line equipment. Four other organisations. Walkers Ltd.. Maryborough, Qld., 
Morts Dock and Engineering Co. Ltd., Sydney, N.S.W., the Stale Dockyard. Newcastle, N.S.W.. 
and Kelly and Lewis Ltd., Melbourne, Vic., (the first three of which are also shipbuilders) 
which also have extensive engineering shoj^. make condensers for power-station use. ^ Con- 
densers for ships are made by shipbuilding establishments (see 'Ship-engine Building", Chapter 
10) and by a few general engineers and some boilermakers. 

VALVES 

G^e. Globe. Pressure and Special-type Valves: Several firms make a wide range of valves of 
all types. Some additional firms, mainly general engineers, make special valves to purchasers’ 
designs. Of these there are four which can be considered of particular importance. The 
manufacture of valves is closely allied to the non-ferrous foundry industry and also to the 
manufacture of plumbers* brassware. 


WATER METERS 

There are about seven principal manufacturers of water meters, three of which are associate 

companies, at Sydney, is a subsidiary in 

mainly engaged in electncaUgoods manufacture. -- One company operates two plants the 
one at Adelaide and another at Perth, and specialises in making all types of water 

^ y instrumentality responsible for water supply and sewerase of 

the metropolis of Melbourne makes water meters — Of the three 

in Melbourne (and also makes gas meters) and two in Sy^e^ one of these^sDeciklSies 

in the manufacture of meters for measuring all types of fiuids Onrcomnlnv 

also makes petrol pumps, car hoists, lawnnfowers.^*^ company, m Sydney. 

WEIGHING PLANT (other than Shop Scales) 

mainly engaged m repair work, rebuilding, etc. wnents, in addition to the above, are 


elsewhere included, particularly Fnp 

PROPESSIONAI., TECHNICAL, SOCIAL, DoilE^IC Z^^/ksSnaL USE 

male number of manufacturers for each tvne of study. The approxi- 

Clocks and Watches 

Dom^tic Equipment. Not Elsewhere Included 
Musical Instruments 

Ophthalmic Goods and Optical Equipment 
Ordnance, Arms and Ammunition 

Schoolroom Equipment (not Furniture) Artists’ 
Phot^aphic ^uipment (not Materials) 

Spom Cdi"! Incldded 

Toys and Games 
Umbrellas and Walking Sticks 

CLOCKS AND WATCHES 
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makes under a U.S.A. licence, the *‘Hammond” electric clock movements. Its products 
include 6J inch domestic and commercial cabinet and wall clocks, a 6J inch dial movement 
and a 12 inch wall-type electric clock. — A few other companies made domestic-type clocks 
in the early post-war years, but all have now left this field. 


Control Clocks. Public Clocks, etc. — Master-and-slave clock systems, frequency-control master- 
clocks. turret clocks (including striking/chiming), automata, bell ringers, programme clocks and 
process-timers, etc.: Three companies specialise in making such electrical timekeeping appliances; 
only one of the three makes automata and similar devices, and this company is also the only 
maker in Australia of weight-driven water-level gauges, for all periods of operation. 

Chronometers: Two manufacturers, both of which make other scientific and technical equip- 
ment. 


Wristwatch Cases and Bands: 

Cases, in precious metals. near*precious 
alloys, rolled gold and steel (inclu<to9 the 
forming and fitting of ''crystals" of plastics 
or of glass). 

Bands, in precious moials. naar*precious 
alloys, rolled gold, and steel and (usually 
associated) in silk cords and in leather. 


The greater part of Australian output of wristwatch 
cases is by one of four companies which are engaged 
in quantity production of that item; the company is 
also a major manufacturer of metal, cord, leather 
and fabric watchbands. There are three other makers 
of metal bands, including a manufacturing jeweller 
with an associate case-making company. (There are 
also two specialist makers of leather watchbands and 
makers of plastic watchbands.) 


Casing of Wristwatches: Almost entirely carried out by the manufacturers of cases. (All 
wristwatch movements are imported.) 


Casing of Clock Movements: There are several assemblers, casing imported clock movements 
(mainly 8-day striking type) in wooden or plastics cases made in Australia. 


Watch and Clock Repairing: There are about 100 establishments large enough to be classified 
as factories. Watch repair is also carried on to a substantial extent by skilled persons as 
a spare-time occupation, usually on behalf of a retail jeweller or of another watch repairer. 


DOMESTIC EQUIPMENT NOT ELSEWHERE INCLUDED 


Cooking. Heating and Washing 
Equipment: 

Domestic stoves, evens, ranges (not hoteL 
restaurant or commercial types), stove ttes/ 
and grillers fuelled by gas. electricity, solid 
or liquid fuels. 

Domestic water-heating and stotage units, 
including bath and link heaters, fuelled by 
gas. electricity, solid or liquid fuels. 

Space healers (convection heaters): 

Kerosene heaters. 

Clothes -washing machines, dish-washing 

machines, washing -boilers. 


Within this broad group of activities are about 170 
firms whose activities embrace production of one or 
more of the products shown at the left. There are 
about ten major firms engaged in making both com- 
mercial and domestic stoves, ovens, ranges, etc., 
some as their main production, but with others the 
activity is of lesser importance, while nearly all are 
also engaged in some other allied production (see 
‘Tlant for Some Specific Industrial Activities , 
this chapter, for commercial cooking and baking 
appliances, and Chapter 9 for ferrous foun^ies). — 
In addition to the above there ® 

smaller firms, which are mainly engag^ .tovS' 

I tion of domestic types of stoves, ovens, stovettes, 

grillers. etc. ~ The production of fuel stoves, washing sfmetfi^es witJI 

linked and sometimes fully integrated with ^'■'■°,^:^?“"^/.er-heatTng units are made in 
the vitreous-enamelling industry. -- Most of eneinLring workshops more than 

the sheetmetal working, coppersmithing. and m hot-water e g eer g K 

in the cooking-appliance industry. - Space heaters (solid fuel) ciothes-washing 

firms. — Kerosene heaters are mainly made by about seventeen firms. Practically 

machines and/or dish-washing machines are firms outside this group for some 

all these manufacturers rely to^some degree on other firms ou^sioe^^^^^^^ 

components or processing. (See Chapter 11 service engineering shops, which are 

group are some companies, essentially uniU. 

more concerned with repairing than with manuiaciure 

Kitchan AppllancoB: There are about 150 “Jy^trfrom 'sim^^e^preM^work or small 

of these are large factories which Sso mTn? mediSm-sized and small 
castings to complicated mechanical devices. firms are also engaged in production 

processing executed by jobbing or service firms. 

Noa-elactric Lamps and Flltiags and 7amps^ UaWe° o^ type’s)^ and 

or kerosene fired, such as blowlamps, FWe companies make incandescent- 

wick lamps such as table lamps and * 0*116 of these*^ companies makes under 

mantle pressure kerosene and/or petrol lanterns. Uble lamps (incandescent-mantle type), 

agreement to a well-known overseas fim, and also makw table lamps i j 

- Th,« =o»- 
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panics mainly engaged in sheelmelal-working make hurricane lanterns, while several companies 
make kerosene table-lamps; one of these Utter companies is Australia's largest manufacturer of 
glass products. 

Wringers and Centrifugal Driers are mainly produced by about twenty firms whoso main 
activities are those of general engineering. Much of the component parts are produced by 
other firms outside this group. 

Rotary Clolhes-Hnee (including hydraulic type): About thirty manufacturers, of which about 
ten are also engaged in preparing and erecting metal and wire fencing. One of them is also 
a prominent manufacturer of ladders. 

Pots, Pans, and Similar Kitchen Utensils are spun, drawn and cast, depending upon the pro- 
duction. by about thirty firms^see '"Sheetmetal Working’*, later this chapter. 

Cutlery: Sec **Piant of a General Nature", this chapter. 

Electroplated ware: See "Sheetmetal Working", this chapter. 


GARDENING AND CURATORS' EQUIPMENT NOT ELSEWHERE INCLUDED 


Lawnmowers: 


Head 

Powtrtd 


Ten manufacturers make manual-type, sb: make petrol engine-powered, three 
make tractor-drawn type, and seven make electric-powered type. One of these 
minufacturers makes three different types and various-sized models within 
each type, and four others make two different types and various-sized models 
within those types. One of the companies is associated with a leading 
United Kingdom manufacturer of mowers, and at least five of the manufacturers are also actively 
engaged in other manufacture. 


Spray EqutpmeaL Irrigation: See "Agricultural and Pastoral Plant". 

Spray Equipment. IneecHcidal. Manual Operated: About thirty-five manufacturers, all of which 
make a range of spraying equipment. 

Sprays. Knapsack: About ten manufacturers. 


Spray Outfits. Power opera led: Five manufacturers. 


Wheelbarrows, Meial: Twenty-five manufacturers, all of which ar« engaged in other activities. 
Wheelbarrows. Wooden: Pour manufacturers. 

Spades. Forks. Hoes. Hakes. Cllppors, etc.: See "Handtools", 

Hom«! See “Rubber Products", Chapter fi; and "Plastics Products". Chapter 7 . 

GOLDWARB, SILVERWARE. JEWELLERY 
Fine Ware and Jewellery 

S? OEMS: .e„ 

”d production, mainly 

trace and curbed chains for own manufacturer in Austwlia'of also makes 

.ha,. (Sa, -T i/'.” S 
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ImItalioQ Jewellery 

IMITATION JEWELLERY AND DRESS ORNAMENTS AND ACCESSORIES in non-precious 
metals and using semi-precious stones, beads, glass, cultured pearls, baroque pearls, dUmente 
and marcasite: Several manufacturers, of which two or three make high-grade brand-name 
products. Some of the larger companies make a range of selective jewellery and one is also 
a manufacturer of plated ware, cutlery and similar products. A small number of firms make 
“catches'\ “clasps*’, brooch-backs and ear-ring-backs and other jewellery findings, principally for 
wholesaling to other manufacturers and jewellery repair establishments. 

COATING AND MAKING-UP OF IMITATION PEARL JEWELLERY is the activity of one 
company only, which imports its own beads and fish-silver. (Making-up of imitation pearl 
jewellery is also carried on by other makers of 'imitation jewellery, but most imitation pearl 
jewellery sold in Australia is imported in made-up condition.) 

There are a small number of “setters ' of imitation jewellery. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

Pianos. Player-Pianos. Organs: Making and/or reconditioning of pianos and player-pianos: About 
forty establishments, the majority of which repair and recondition pianos and organs, etc. — • 
One company employs over 200 persons, has its own foundry, and imports the piano move- 
ments and manufactures cabinets, stands, etc,, and assembles. — One smaller company, not 
possessing a foundry, is similarly engaged (it also makes cabinets for organs, wireless sets and 
sewing machines). — One company, chiefly engaged in making of amplifiers, public-address 
systems, etc., makes electric organs (cabinets for which are made by the company mentioned 
above). ^ Several small firms recondition and repair organs and pianos. 

Violins. Violas. Cellos: About nine makers in Australia, all of which are small specialised crafts- 
man workshops. Only two of them make bows, but most carry out repairs to bows. Most 
timber for violin making is imported from Europe. Two of the above firms make stringed- 
instruments strings and bow rosin. There is only one manufacturer of fibre-board violin and 
such like cases, while a few others make wooden instrument cases. Australian-produced gum 
rosin and glue are used, some Australian-prepared horsehair for bows, and usually own- 
prepared varnishes are also used by the makers. Only an occasional double bass is made in 
Australia. 


Other Musical Instruments — Guitars (Spanish. Hawaiian, electric), banjo-mandolins, ukeleles, 
drums and drum sets and accessories, tonettes: About fiheen establishments are engaged in 
making various types of instruments. 


Gramophones: There is one company in Australia owned by a U.K. parent company, Electrical 
& Musical Industries Ltd., whicn is foremost in Australia in the manufacture of gramophones, 
radiograms, electrograms and records. E.M.I. (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. makes a large range of elec- 
trical products, acoustic gramophones, electrograms, radiograms, steel and sapphire-poin^d 
needles, pick-up units, matrices and records. Its records are sold in Australia under “His 
Master’s Voice”, “Columbia”, “Parlophone”, “Decca”, “Regal Zonophone” and “M.G.M. trade 
names. Two subsidiaries distribute the products throughout Australia, and a third company, 
recently registered, will ultimately make television equipment. 

Acoustical Gramophones: Only two companies make acoustical gramophones. One is mentioned 
above; the other is a much smaller company. 


Electrograms: There is only one manufacturer of electrograms in Australia. For details see 
Chapter 11, “Electrical and Electronic Products”. 


RadiograjMs There are about thirty-five manufacturers of radiograms in Australia. For details 
see Chapter 11, “Electrical and Electronic Products”. 


Recording and Play-back Equipment: About five companies make 

eauioment for commercial purposes, while a sixth makes only home-use recording and p y 


equipment 
back units. 


Tape Recorders and Wire Recorder* See Chapter 11, “Electrical and Electronic Products 


”Juke“ Boxes: One manufacturer. 

Gramophone Records {78 r.p.m.): One company, Amalgamated ^irdess (Australasia)^^^^^ 

Iinrfer a United Kincdom licence, makes master discs and also matrices, tour oiner companie^ 

are made bv any of the five companies mentioned a^ve. (It is expected mat microgro 
records will be made in Australia towards the end of 1952.) 

Player-Piano Holla: Two companies make player-piano rolls in Australia. 


OPHTHALMIC GOODS AND OPTICAL EQUIPMENT 

Eve Teeting and Measuring Equipment, including optical gauges and 
o/dinascopef, hydraulic and non-hydraulic chairs, test charts, floor stands, mirrors, 
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tables, adjustable stools, edging machines, bevelling machines, bench accessories, surfacing 
machines, ophthalmic handtooJs; One major manufacturer with interstate and provincial branches 
has three factories in Melbourne, three in Sydney, and also a branch in Colombo, Ceylon. A 
few other companies make a limited range of such equipment. 

Spectacles: 

LensM—tiagle/ multi* vis len 

Spcdscle making— grinding, polishing and/or meuniing of lenses 
to individual prescriptions 

Spectacle frames — XytonUe or imitation sleet, moulded plastic. 
metaL rimless mountings 

Spectacle parts— hinges, screws, temple wires, etc. 

Spectacle cases 

Sun goggles, ray 'absorbing and other protective goggles and 
shields 

Artificial eyes 

Optical equlpmeat. including microscopes, telescopes, colorimeters, spectrometers, spectroscopes 
spectrographs, microtomes, polarimeters, etc.: There are about three major manufacturers and 
a few other companies which make items of optical equipment to specifications 


One major company predominates 
in this field (see also above). A 
small number of manufacturing 
firms, and also a relatively large 
number of opticians in profes- 
sional practice, arc engaged in lens 
grinding, polishing and mounting. 


ORDNANCE. ARMS AND AMMUNITION 

The Armed Services requirements are made at Commonwealth Government Ordnance Small 
Arms and Ammunition Factories specifically operated for that purpose. (Throughout the 1939- 
45 War, certain types of field artillery, sub-machineguns. the forgings of shell-bodies and rifle 
furn ure were made by non-Govemment estabUshments.) — The Commonwealth Government 
Factory at Ljthgow, N.S.W., is making .22 sporting rifles, single-shot and repeater, 
am requeues manufacturing company, and is also making single- 

barrelled .410 shot guns by converting .303 military rifles. — One other company makes ^22 

establishments, concerned mainly 
with reUilmg and with gun .repairs, also make rifle and gun parts and accessories- one or 

bought-in parts. - ^1 sporting amr^Sn- 2^ rifle 
short and long, and 12-gauge shot-gun of various types — made in Australia is bv 


S?ISTS' EQOTPMMT^*^®' SCHOOLROOM EQUIPMENT (NOT FURNITURE). 

--Ufacturers of fountain-pens 

Pen handles and nib holders 

(and carbon papef and* typewriTer About* 'e^ght^man^'f*'^^ wood-encased crayons 

pencils (two of these also^’make fountain ^ns). - '’TU’SmpTnTefmTknu 


Chalks. Pastels: Three manufacturers in Australia. 


sever., ,„e,uding e„e ,he ehelk end p„,e.e „e„u,.c. 

Slaie Pencils: One manufacturer. 

Slate, and Bl.ckboasds (made from hardboard and coated): One manufacturer. 

room equi;mel?'li“u?lly ™f manufacturers of school- 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT (NOT MATERIALS) 


produced by a ='P«i^^t'’?en^s-^idingT!^a^;Tn «meras, the lenses for which are 

Abou. „„ 

p™Un1"„dSS?;.'“ Wo,fc One speetalle, assoeieted ,v„h the 

.Td‘rnr? ,eS^S£,' ™.de 

.r,.d„ d.enee. 
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and developing appliances, lamps and lamp stands: About 20 manufacturers make a range of 
photographic accessories either as a specialist activity or in association with general jobbine 
or repetition engineering. ® 

Film Projectors: Three companies make 16-mm. film projectors (one of these companies also 
makes automotive spark plugs, tape and wire recorders, fuel-injection equipment, and gas hot- 
water heaters). — One company, a branch of a leading U.S.A. projection-equipment com- 
pany, has had 35-mm. sound projectors made for it in Australia by a Commonwealth Govern- 
ment small-arms establishment. 

Strip Projectors: Two companies, also making lenses, pantographs and miscellaneous scientific 
equipment. 

(The manufacture of cameras, parts and accessories is grouped in official statistics with the 
manufacture of films, plates, etc., and developing and printing. Sec Chapter 5 for photographic 
materials, and developing and printing services.) 


PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL EQUIPMENT NOT ELSEWHERE INCLUDED 
MEDICAL, SURGICAL, DENTAL, AND ALLIED EQUIPMENT 

Diagnostic Equipment 

ELECTROCARDIOGRAPHS. ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHS, RAY THERAPY EQUIPMENT: 
Four companies make X-ray equipment. The leading company, which is affiliated with leading 
overseas X-ray manufacturers, makes a wide range of X-ray equipment and accessories and 
it has an associated manufacturing company and factories in botli Sydney and Melbourne. 
One other of the four companies makes an extensive range of X-ray apparatus; one of the 
others makes a limited range of X-ray therapy equipment but does not make deep X-ray 
units. The remaining company, a world-wide electronics manufacturing company, makes X-ray 
equipment for dental purposes and expects to produce, towards the end of 1952, mobile X-ray 
units for diagnostic purposes. (X-ray tubes are not made in Australia.) 

SPHYGMOMANOMETERS, BRONCHOSCOPES, LARYNGOSCOPES: Two companies, both of 
which make a range of other medical and surgical instruments. 


Surgical Equipment 

ELECTRO-SURGICAL EQUIPMENT: The largest X-ray equipment manufacturer is the only 
producer in Australia. 

SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS, including bone gougers, bone mallets, curettes, gags, retractors, 
scalpels, all nose and throat instruments, bowel holders; forceps including artery, dressing, 
sinus, mosquito, Cheatles steriliser, biopsy specimen and others: Two major and one smaller 
manufacturers. 


HYPODERMIC SYRINGES: Four manufacturers, two of which make hypodermic needles. 

ANAESTHETIC APPARATUS, including various types of ether apparatus with attachments: 
Three manufacturers, all of which make a range of units and which make other items ot 
surgical and medical equipment. 

OPERATING-THEATRE EQUIPMENT, including operating tables 
tables; vacuum pumps and blowing units; drainage pumps; centr^uges; 

etc.; Eight manufacturers, two of which make a range of laboratory equipment. One com- 
pany makes most of the medical type vacuum and suction pumps. 

Medical Laboratory Equipment (not glassware) including autoclaves, 
and baby? sX, 

T^hnical Laboratory E,„ipmon.", 

later this Part.) 

..N t • vuhirh ftne is owned bv the Commonwealth Govern- 

S^'^iusses IndTeUs^’a^^^^^ by about 10 manufacturers most of which are engaged 

in other manufacturing. 


Dental Equipment 

DENTAL UNITS: Three manufacturers, one of which does not make or instal electric motors 
in its units. 

DENTAL FOOT-ENGINES; Two manufacturers. 

DENTAL MOULDS: Two manufacturers. 

DENTAL INSTRUMENTS: Two manufacturers, one of which makes a large range while the 
other makes a limited range. 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH: Two major manufacturers and a few minor manufacturers. 
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DENTAL X-RAY UNITS: See '‘Diagnostic Equipment", earlier this section. 

HEAD-RESTS. PRESSES. SPITTOONS. SWINGERS. SYRINGES. TRAYS. VULCANIZERS: Two 
manufaclurors, both of which make most of the items specified above. 

VeterJnary loaiTumenIs. including hypodermic syringes, drenching guns and cattle syringes, 
trocar and canular bull rings, bull ring nose punches, bull leads, capomsing sets, dehorners. ear- 
label pliers, tattoo ear-markers, emascutators. horse-mouth gags, horse-tooth rasps, lamb clams 
and knives, milk-fever outfits, milking tubes, teat dilators, speying scissors, etc.: One manu- 
facturer makes a wide range of such items. Two specialise in hypodermic syringes and other 
injection instruments: one makes cattle dehorners and douching guns (but its main activity is 
making aeroplane components). A small number of other manufacturers make specialised 
items and components for veterinary instruments. 

Laboraiory Ecrulpmenl 

MEASURING AND RECORDING INSTRUMENTS, including thermometers, barometers, baro- 
graphs, chronographs, tachographs, tachoscopes, pyrometers, meteorological instruments, hydro- 
meters, etc, are made by about four major manufacturers which each make other laboratory 
equipment. 

OVENS, FURNACES AND OTHER HEATING EQUIPMENT: About three manufacturers. 
CENTRIFUGES, AUTOCLAVES. ETC.: About three manufacturers. 

Scientific and Technical Field Equipment, including surveying and navigating equipment: Four 
manufacturers, one of which makes a wide range of such equipment and other recording and 
metering instruments. 


Calculating Equipment: About fifteen manufacturers, most of which are engaged in other engi- 
neering activities. 

DraughJsman't Equipment— slide rules, protractors, set-squares, compasses, mathematical drawing- 
sets, parallel rules: About eight manufacturers make mathematical drawing-sets; one major 
manufacturer makes a range of scales, protractors, set-squares, slide-rules, etc., and one other 
major manufacturer makes compasses and other equipment. One other company produces 
schwl quadrant compasses, drawing-office equipment, and also makes a wide range of other 
technical and commercial engineered products. 


SPORTS REQUISITES AND EQXJIPMENT 

engaged in making sports requisites. A number of 
other firms make sporting equipment, but most of them have as their major activity the cro- 

if f or general engineering, and make sporU 

requisites as an associated activity. The mam items of equipment made are as follows ^ 

Sports Requisites: 

b4ils. Mtt. rsequel prwei. 
tninsrt, Isattisr grips, »qussh*t7sxn«s sod preisei 

Gelt equipmeai^clubf, club hsads and yhafti* balls. KAf«. 
goU bae bugglss. Isatbtr gtipt “ 

Badmlnl on— frames, presm, shuttles 

Crick*»-*aa. balls, stumps, pads. gloTOs. maUiag and nett 

and sohbaU aquipmani-bai,. balls. gloTcs. mim and 

skatM (tallar asd fee); tkisi uSileUn^a^aWw*' ^**“9 slow; 


Four important companies make 
or have made for them a wide 
range of all types of sporting re- 
quisites. Several smaller firms 
specialise in making sporting 
^uipment of a specific type 
See Chapter 14. ‘'Leather and 
.^®'h«r Products-, and Chapter 8, 
Rubber Products ’, for comments 
on sporting-r^uisites manufac- 
ture.) About six companies make 
sports neU. mainly tennis nets, 
usually with other activities (see 
Chapter 17 for comment on net- 
. , . 1 manufacture). One of the 

made for it by the Commonwealth Government Small Aris 

tion’Tr engine^n”*”'" manufacturers, mainly concerned with tubular-steel fabrica- 

and supplies totalisa- 

pLsU<^^oi?d^ngXf enginLrtnI. di^L^U^, ‘Snd manu‘fS?ure‘"of 

.d Dog-raclng R.r.„. starting StatU: A few specialist manufacturers. 

TOYS AND GAMES 
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Dolls of rubber, composition, plastics or fabric: There are about 20 manufacturers of which 
few are medium sized and the balance are small establishments. A few comoanies makf» 
limbs and dolls' clothes. Practically all dolls’ eyes are imported. ^^n^Panies make dolls' 


Metal Toys— scooters, tricycles, pedal cars, clockwork tovs. pressed-metal toys, electric and 
clockwork trains, toy construction sets, diecast metal toys: One large company makes a large 
range of wheeled metal toys. Most other companies making metal toys also make other metal 
products. 


Plastics Toys, all types: Mostly associated with the manufacture of other plastics products 
Several moulders pay special attention to the production of toys. 

Wooden Toys: Mostly made by woodworking establishments specialising in wooden toys. 
Rubber Toys: Mostly an activity of the rubber industry (see Chapter 8). 

Toy Prams and Perambulators: A few specialists, but the main activity exists as part of the 
pram-making industry. 

Games — boards, pieces and cards: The bulk of the board games are made by one company, 
stationery manufacturing and general printing, which has Commonwealth-wide distribution. A 
few other companies make pieces and other accessories for board games. — Four companies 
make playing cards; all of these are associated with the printing industry. 


UMBRELLAS AND WALKING STICKS 
Umbrellas 

STREET, PARASOL, SUNSHADE TYPES: Two major manufacturers, one with branches in 
N.SAV. and Victoria, make a wide range, including beach, bookmakers' and garden types. The 
frames are assembled from imported stays, ribs, etc. — There are several smaller manufac- 
turers. including wholesale umbrella establishments. 

BEACH. BOOKMAKERS'. GARDEN: Inter-related with the manufacture of canvas goods, 
folding furniture, etc. There are three major manufacturers, one with branches in all States. 
One company, a major manufacturer of folding furniture, makes all its own ribs, stays, etc., 
from Australian-made high-carbon spring wire. 

Walking Sticks: Made by several manufacturers, mainly engaged in woodturning, wood products 
or umbrella manufacture. 


SHEETMETAL WORKING, FINISHING (COATING, POLISHING, etc ), WIRE 
WORKING, SCREWS, BOLTS AND NUTS, CHAIN 


SHEETMETAL WORKING. AND ASSOCIATED FINISHING 

In addition to the establishments classified as sheetmetal-working lactones, fme of whi^^^ 
undertake coppersmithing as a regular but lesser actiinty, there are . i^^^luded 

mainly or wholly engaged in coppersmithing. In official statistics, - ronve- 

with non-ferrous^ foundries and brass-finishing establishmenU but 
nience, the activity of coppersmithing is grouped with sheetmetal-working generally. 

VLSI'S. 

elsewhere for Sdc and electro-mechanicai appliances, and stoves, ovens and ranges)- 
General Actlvitiea 

TinsmlthSng (guttering, downpipe. etc.): Numerous firms ranging^^fr^^^^^^ 
downp^ie. etc., as a part of their general activities. 
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Copperrolthing (stamping, pressing, brazing, etc., of copper sheet, lube. rod. etc ), including 
copper boilers, coils, cylinders, floats, ball valves, frames, funnels, gaskets, hollow-ware, pans and 
calorifiers. pipes, slills and tanks, urns, vacuum pans, etc.: There are about fifty manufac- 
turers wholly or mainly engaged in making individual items or a wide range of copper pro- 
ducts (These establishments, for statistical purposes, are classified with non-ferrous foundries 
and brass-finishing establishments.) In addition, several establishments, usually classified for 
statistical purposes as sheetmetal woikers, are also engaged m coppersmithing as part of their 
general activities.* 

SlainUss-sieel Products: There are numerous Arms established in all capita) cities of the Com- 
monwealth making a wide range of stainless-steel products and equipment for hospitals, hotels, 
cafes, and for the chemical and other industries where stainless-sloel equipment is required. 
Included in this group are twenty firms which make stainless-steel sinks; most of these firms 
also make other stainicss-stcel equipment. 

Deep Drawing of steel, copper, brass and aluminium sheet is carried out extensively throughout 
the Commonwealth. Most sheetmetal-working establishments have some capacity for deep- 
drawing, particularly for steel sheet. With small firms this capacity is very limited, but some of 
the larger firms, including major motor-body building establishments such as Austin Motor Com- 
pany (Aust.) Ltd., Chrysler Australia Ltd., The Ford Manufacturing Co. Pty. Ltd. and General 
Motors-Holdens Ltd.. *have considerable capacity. Practically all the panels for motor-vehicle 
bodies pressed in Australia are pressed by the companies named above, two of which also 
press refrigerator panels. Stainless-steel sinks, certain dairy utensils and other large deep-drawn 
products are made by the other firms with large presses. — Most of the deep-drawing of 
aluminium is for the manufacture of kitchen utensils. There are several firms engaged in the 
production of these items by deep-drawing, usually in association with other sheetmetal- 
working activity. — The deepest precision deep-drawing is done with non-ferrous metals, 
particularly rolled brass, and is carried out by at least ten firms. One, making metallic bellows 
has capacity to draw tube in varying wall thicknesses from 3.5 to 5 thousandths of an inch 
with a margin of error of plus or minus i thousandth and in varying diameters up to 2 
inches to a depth of 24 inches; this firm also draws tube to a depth of 12 inches with diameters 
ranging from 7/15lhs inches to 21 inches. — The other nine firms have capacity to draw to 
depths of from 12 to 18 inches in varying diameters up to 21 and 3 inches. Two of these firms 
(one of which is closelv associated with an American organisation) make eyelets. — Five firms 
(including the two above) make cosmetic conUiners. — Three other firms are major manu- 
facturers of plated ware and ♦aluminium kitchen utensils (one of these operates a non-ferrous 
foundry and is a major manufacturer of medallions, trophy crests, etc.), while a fourth is aclivelv 
engaged m a wide range of sheetmetal products. ^ 

manufacture of collapsible tubes and metallic capsules is referred to in 
of' thos'e meTa^ in alummium are included with the processing 

s„.„l make perforated pK 

<■<> •>..» ote„ fipiahipg 

capacity for finishing operations such « firms without, or with insufficient, 

S“nrrervS"f; -'herr^ise^.'^yn"' indLuon 

products. b^ing Ktablfsh^en^f’J^ A*"! 'manufacturers of galvanised 

engage regularly in iaivanising as a joSn! aSv twenty-severof [hele 

working ilrms do tinning for^outside clients.^ approximately seventeen metal- 

electroplating and POLlSHTMr** 

engag^ in trade electroplating and polishinff”Th!.°^.f establishments wholly or mainlv 

<>«asionally*SS^^um-?fe^ aVr are concerned wi7h^3 

VITREOUS ENAMELLING: There are ah«..» ... 
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quirements. — Three manufacturers of refrigerators, all of which are larce manufacti.^^ 
of refrigerators, operate plants for their own needs. — Two manufacturers of neon and olW 
types of signs operate their own plants and do general jobbing work. — Two manufacturot! 
of baths and basins, one in cast iron and the other in sheet metal, operate their own olanfe 
and do general jobbing work. — A major manufacturer of pasteurising plant and a inann 
tacturer of hollow-ware operate plants purely for their own use. — A large sheetmeur 
working establishment operates an enamelling plant for its own requioements and does general 
jobbing work. — Four jobbing enamellers who operate comparatively small plants carry out 
all types of vitreous enamelling to order. One of these firms is a subsidiary of a maior 
manufacturer and supplier of frit, oxides for colouring, glazes for glassmaking, etc, ^ 

STOVE ENAMELLING AND PAINT FINISHING: The rapid advancement of industrialisation 
coupled with revolutionary changes in paint technology has given rise to firms which engage 
in special finishing for outside manufacturers. This includes stove enamelling of refrigerator 
parts, crackle finishes on electrical equipment, the lining of drums, and rust-proofing treatment 
for organisations which lack facilities for doing such work within their own premises. Iri 
addition to the many manufacturers who operate their own stove enamelling and special paint- 
finishing services there are many firms in each Stale operating as specialists and providing 
a trade service in these fields, some finishing and packing products to retail selling condition for 
the manufacturer or originator. 


Some Specific Categories of Products 

Baths. Basins (sheetmetalh There are several sheetm eta I -working establishments which make 
galvanised sheetmetal baths for domestic use. One company makes a pressed metal, enamelled 
bath and operates a vitreous enamel plant for its own use and for general jobbing work. 


Builders' Hardware (sheetmetal): See ‘‘Builder’s Hardware”, this chapter. 

Packers* Cans, General Line Cans (Fancy, Hinge-lid. Slip-cover, Lever-lid, Oil), Compodte Con- 
tainers: About twenty manufacturers, operating thirty-one establishments, make a range of 
cans of various types. Cans made include: Packers' cans, i.e., open-top cans made on high- 
speed machinery and used only for packing processed foods such as jams, preserved fruit and 
vegetables, meats, etc.: general line cans, which include all other types of all-metal cans, the 
principal types of which are fancy cans for cosmetics, confectionery, etc., hinge-lid cans e.g., 
for tobacco, slip-cover cans, eg., for boot polish, lever-lid cans for paint and similar items, 
and oil cans wnich have screw necks and caps; and composite* containers, made of cardboard 
with metal ends and used for example in food packaging (cocoa, salt, etc.) and paint packing; 
both the spiral and laminated cardboard containers are made, the latter by only a few firms. 
— Two major companies make about 60 per cent, of total Australian reouirements. One of 
these has five branches, in four States, and makes a wide range of the above types of cans; 
and also makes crown seals and canvas goods. One is an amalgamation of several companies, 
with branches in three States, and is associated with United Kingdom and U.S.A. interests. 
This group makes all types of containers, including composite containers (fibreboard with metal 
ends), and also makes metal closures. — There are eighteen other manufacturers^three in 
Queensland, nine in New South Wales, five in Victoria and one in South Australia. — In 
addition, there are twentv canning firms which, at thirty-two establishments, make some, if 
not all, of their own can requirements. Of these companies, four operate more than one 
canning establishment in more than one State. — All major can makers do their own tin- 
plate printing. 


Domestic Tinware— Billies. Canister Setc. etc,: Numerous manufacturers throughout the Comm^on- 
wealth. Some of the above group inter-relate this activity with the manufacture of cans. Two 
important makers of a range of domestic tinware do not make packers cans. 


In addition to the above users of tinplate there are many users of terjieplate and ‘hpp 

who produce various cans, drums, etc., for products other than food and allied lines (see under 
“Drums”) and who also make various kitchen utensils. 


Dairy Ulensils-Buckets, Milk and Cream Cana, Milk Valai Nine ma.^r manufacturers. Four 
companies manufacture as a major activity. - Three companies make a wide range of other 
sheetmetal products. — Two companies also make stoves (electric, gas and fuel) and other 
metal products. 

Drums and Beer-lranaport Containers: One major company, joint company of The BJH.P. Co Ltd 
and an Amprican comnanv with five factories, makes a wide range of drums, including 
stainless-steel beer-transport^’containers of cylindrical shape (and 

tanks and domestic storage hot-water sen-ices). - The only other hi 

transport containers of stainless steel is a company associated with American in^ 
production of containers of barrel shape, and also making .^d S 

products; this company is associated with a company making electrop ated or polished^^m^^^^ 
silver ware from the raw-metal stage. - About ten smaller companies mcluding an as^these 
company of the major manufacturer mentioned above, make drums, pails, etc., two 
are included in previous sheetmetal-working activities. 

Electroplaled and Nickel-silver Ware Manufacture (stamping, spinning, drawing, ^asUng. embeL 
Sffng. plating, polishing, etc,), incuding jewellers’ ware, hotel ware trophy 
such as spoons and forks; About forty manufacturers are wholly, mainly engaged in_ 
more of the preparatory processes and carry ou platmg and making 

a few of these manufacturers make table flatware. One m part^ular, ® P . has 

plated hollow-ware and flatware and polished nickel-silver ware from the raw 
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its own foundry and rolling mill (and also makes stainless-steel produc^ including sinks and. 
Ihrough an assodaled compfny. beer-barrels and other containers). - One large plated-ware 
manu^aclu^or is also a large manufacturer of kitchen hoUow-ware and kitchen devices. 


KUchea Utensils, including saucepans, kettles, stewpans, boilers, kitchen tidies, roasters, egg 
slicers. baking dishes, etc.: There are at least thirty firms, mostly general sheetmetal-workmg 
establishments, making various types of kitchen utensils. These fi^rms are small to mwium 
In size and few are specialists. Some operate their own plating and/or enamelling plant. 


Medals. Medallions, Trophy -cresls. including Vitreous Enamolledj There are about twenty manu- 
facturers, some of which are wholly or mainly engag^ in these activities, some of which 
are also plated-ware manufacturers, and some of which arc also diesinkers and engravers. 


Metal Tiles. Ceilings. Dadoes, etc.: There are three major manufacturers. One company is one 
of the largest Australian manufacturers of terra-cotta wall and roofing tiles, also making 
asbestos-cement products, bricks, stoneware pipes and fittings and similar clay products, and 
a range of metal products including stainless steel sinks, doors and doorframes, kitchen cabinet 
units, etc. This company operates some sixteen manufacturing establishments, in five States— 
Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania — and has an associate 
manufacturing company in Perth, W.A. Only three of these establishments (one each at Bris- 
bane, Sydney and Melbourne), however, make metal tiles and ceilings, etc. 


Metal Closures 

CROWN SEALS: There are five major makers of crown seals. One company, with branches 
in three States, makes about two-thirds of Australia's total requirements. — One company 
also makes packing cans of various types and canvas goods. — One company is a subsidiary 
company of a major manufacturer of packing cans of various types. — One company makes 
a range of sheetmetal products including stoves, washing machines, etc. — These companies 
also make crown-seal type pickle-bottle tops. 

OTHER METAL CLOSURES— pickle-bottle tops, screw caps, preserving-jar tops, etc.: Metal 
closures of all types are made by the major manufacturers of packing cans (see above). An 
important manufacturer of metal closures, particularly for glass containers, is a subsidiary of 
the principal glass -products manufacturer. — Pickle-bottle tops of the crown-seal type are 
made by the crown-seal makers. — Phoenix-type pickle-bottle tops are made by a subsidiary 
of a large company making packing cans (and crown seals): by a major manufacturer of sauces 
pickles, and preserves, which makes some of its own requirements; and by a subsidiary of 
the largest glass-products manufacturer in Australia. -- Two companies make preserving-jar 
tops for jars distributed by them; one is a major manufacturer of glass products: the other 
is a major producer of sauces, pickles, preserves, etc. 

METALLIC C^St^ES: There are three manufacturers of metallic capsules, one of which is 
associated with a United Kingdom organisation. (Sec also “Lead", Chapter 9.) 

S ■>' ".k. ,i„ boxes, 

WIRE WORKING 

StMl wire is made for sale in Australia by three companies only— Rvlands Bros (A„<t ) 

Ltd Lysaght Bros. & Co. Pty. Ltd., and Vest Australian Nettie and Wire Co Liri ^ W- 

first two companies are subsidiary companies of The Broken Hill Pronrietarv To r Tk 

only manufacturer in Australia of wir^rod feed for wiremakin^mill. S ^ 

draw steel wire for their own use. (See ‘•Wiremakinr of sS rhi,;, ^ 

of products from steel wire (excluding screws • ' Chapter 9.) The manufacture 

on V about 200 esUblishmenrlnclSimlTo^e of^^ “ Serried 

sale. Products and manufactures are as follows— " companies also making wire for 

;n,„b,ac>b„rs .he whe- 

three establishments, one in Victoria, two in T^^nia is^ 

Ltd., and makes barbed wire, wall ties staoles 1 Co. 

“v'* and augef b^U at ul Melbourne. Vic., plant, 

chisel billets are obUmed from within the B.H.P oroun ^ ’ and 

ments, one each m Victoria and New South WalK®3r'.k>“h«.w . at two establish- 

rnaker of the welded type) and twisted and welded barbed 

welded remfpreement mesh for concre^ work — E?/ht '"••'■e-fence. ai!d 

f makers) make barbed wire, 4ch with l^iahv «’hich 

P-inep., .he BHP 

^al prison, and obtains netting Wire from the '^"'*®'‘*a. makes netting at its Dr'n 

Western Australia also makes netting; * “ The wiremaking® Ampin? m 

MalU Brads, Clouts. Wall Ties, Staple^ Tacks .ir. . -tk 
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makers in Australia), and also copper rivets, boat-nails and roves; the company is the larcr^cf 
manufacturer in Australia of tacks, and also makes metal-thread screws and nuts, wood scribe 
washers, rivets, round bills, brads, spikes, corrugated wood-fasteners, heel and toe plates Wir® 

B-H.P. group; the company draws its screw-wire require- 
ments. lack sheet is obtained from Lysaght’s Works Ply. Ltd. (The company is ^so 
leading maker of printing inks and has a printers’ machinery and furnishing warehouse.) — 
Tacks are also made by a major manufacturer of boot and shoe machinery, footwear findin^rc 
and pins, and by two small makers. — There are fifteen other makers of nails malnfv 
building and case nails, ono a soecialist in rooting nails, and seven of which also make harKrH 
wire. 

Wire Rope: One manufacturer only. The Australian Wire Rope Co. Pty. Ltd. Newcastle NSW 
a subsidiary company of The B.H.R Co. Ltd. Wire is obtained from the associate compauv 
Rylands Bros. (Aust.) Ply. Ltd.. Newcastle, N.S.W. Rope is made from 1 in. to 10 in. circum- 
ference, of constructions up to six strands of 91 wires, with weights up to 10 tons without 
splicing, and breaking strains up to 343 tons. The company operates a wire-rope testing house 
approved by Lloyds Register of Shipping, the only Lloyds testing-house in Australia for wire- 
rope. 


Woven Wire, including Screening Wire (heavy !o light duty). Filter Wire. Fly Wire: Eight com 
panics produce woven wire. One company, using both ferrous and non-ferrous wire, and 
drawing some of its wire requirements from heavy -gauge wire, produces a wide range of woven 
wires from 1 in. to 120 mesh in all gauges of wire up to J in. — One company, operating a 
branch factory in all States other than Tasmania, makes woven wire in 12. 16 and 18 mesh in 
gauges 33, 28, 26 and 24, using zincoid and bronze wire. The company also makes fabricated 
wire-fence of two types, wire conveyor-belts, tubular-steel frames of all types, gates, machinery 
guards, playground equipment, ornamental wrought-iron work (and through subsidiary companies 
has investments in manufacture of forgings, tubular-steel scalfolding, and packers* cans). — 
One company makes 5 in. to 120 mesh, using all types of wire, and also produces a range of 
wire products. ~ Five smaller companies make woven wire in association with general wire- 
working. 


Wire Mattresses: ' Woven” wire-mattresses of the spiral interlocked type are made by about 43 
companies and businesses (most of which also make bedding of filled and inner-spring types). 
One of the principal companies making wire mattresses and bedding of all types also draws 
and tins mattress wire for its own products, using Australian and imported heavy-gauge wire. 


Wire-fence« Fabricated: About 24 companies (including three mentioned previously in this section) 
make fabricated wire-fence, mainly of the interlocked type, that is, not welded. In most in- 
stances other products such as tubular-framework gates, machinery guards, etc., are made. 


Wire^mesh. Welded, for Reinforcement, Wire*fenee. etc.: One large company operating two fac- 
tories, one in Victoria, one in New South Wales, makes a wide range of reinforcement mesh, 
and also makes welded wire-fence, interlocked wire-fence, and barbed wire of the twisted 
type and welded type. — Several small to medium-size companies or businesses make a range 
of welded-wire products for industrial, commercial and domestic use. 


Springs, Coiled, Tension and Compression: Seven large manufacturers make coiled springs of 
round, wire-rod and wire, for all purposes (and also make leaf springs); one of the companies 
is associated with a small steel works making spring steel. — About 35 manufacturers, 
several medium in size, the remainder small, comprise the remainder of the springmakiii^ 
activity; the manufacturers are mostly confined to springmaking. (See Transport Equipme , 
Chapter 10, for comment on manufacture of leaf springs.) 


Cycle Spokes: Two manufacturers. The largest manufacturer makes cycle 

cipal activity, and proposes to instal machines for manufacture of nipp ( larc^t 

made commercially in Australia). The other manufacturer of 

manufacturer in Australia of wood-screws (the comply JS ® S 
and Nettlefold interests in Australia— see close of this Part). (Motor-cycle spokes are not maue 

in Australia in any large quantity.) 

Pins, Safety-Pins. Bobby-plna. Paper Slide-fasteners, etc.: Three manufacturers. One makes safety- 
LTr^rtSf S^es^Seho^d ‘plns^^obbr^^^ and nail 

Steel Wool- Five manufacturers. One company, with two establishments, also makes pot mi^ 
mrStirn‘^ !nefal%ISth. polishes and cleansers. d«h cloths, and packs 

One company also produces pot mils and scourers, tinsel conductor, tinsel ®®™?f®’ .if^Pcom- 
instrument and switchboard cords, and low-voltage power flexible cords. — The otner 
panics each also make cleansers and polishes. 

Copper and Brass Nalls. Hoves. Rivets, etc.: One larp company with ®®\®^i^5"|!35s^is*the 
S^^^ee States and mainly concerned with steel nails, steel and brass screws, and tac . 
principal manufacturer. — Several small manufacturers are also engaged. 
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Wlr^ Product® «uch a® Baskots. Trays. Grilles, and Numerous Items for iDduslrial. Commercial 
and Domestic Use: A few of the larger wireworkers have a subsianlial output of miscellaneoas 
wire products in addition to their principal products. Several medium-size companies are con- 
cerned mainly or wholly with miscellaneous wire products, and a Urge number of small busi- 
nesses are concerned mainly with specially wire working. 


SCREWS. BOLTS AND NUTS 


Screws tor Wood and Metal: Two manufacturers of WOOD-SCREWS. The largest manufacturer 
is a subsidiary company of the largest U.K. manufacturer of screws <see comment on Guest, 
Keen and Ncltlefoid interests in Australia. Part One, Chapter 9), and also makes melal- 
thread screws and nuts, bright bolts, nuts and set-screws, automotive valves and cycle spokes; 
two establishments are operated, one being for bright bolts and nuts. Wire is purchased from 
the B.H.P. group, in ready-to-uso gauges. » The other manufacturer of wood-screws is also a 
largo manufacturer in Australia of metal-thread screws and nuts, and also makes nails, tacks, 
washers, staples, etc. (see *'Nail$. etc.", above for other details of this company). — Four manu- 
facturers of METAL-THREAD SCREWS, principally the two companies making wood-screws. 
One of the remaining two companies is a specialist, with a iarge plant for steel screws and 
nuts, and steel and non-ferrous rivets, including bifurcated, solid, tubular, semi-tubular; asso- 
ciated companies at the same address make electrical conduit fittings, switches and switch fuses, 
battery clips, etc., and flexible tubes. — Some repetition engineers have thread-rolling plant and 
make metaJ-thread screws usually to order for specific use. ^ Manufacture of metal-thread 
screws on auto-lathes is a commonplace activity by manufacturers for own use and by repe- 
tition engineers. 

Bolls and Kuia^Black. Bright. Engioe. and Other: Nine companies manufacture BLACK BOLTS 
AND NUTS, one (a machinery and hardware merchanting company, also associated with manu- 
facture of machine-tools, pumps, files, roller-chain, abrasives) being particularly prominent in 
this field; eight of the manufacturers use rod round, wire and nut strip from the B H.P. 
group, and the ninth (at present not using its bolt shop) is itself a steel works and rolls its 
requirements of material for bolts, nuts, and rivets. — Five companies make BRIGHT BOLTS 
NUTS, one also making bright bar, another being one of the principal makers of screws 
in Australia, and another being a significant manufacturer of motor-vehicle components (in- 
cluding forgings) and accessories. — Several large engineering companies have produced bolls 
acutely *$hort own use when supply from the trade or imports has been 


CHAINS 

Weldod Link Ch^Bs: There are six manufacturers. The manufacture of the largest chains is a 
spKialist in chainmaking, making welded link chain in short, long and stud link from 5 in to 

material used and is the onlv maker in Austrllia of such chain aTov% S' in 
diameter. Hand-made scarf welded short link chain from 2 in. to i in is also made usinr 
ffi‘^^RNetherton wrought-iron. The company operates a chain-testlllg house approved b? 

Shipping, the only one m Australia for chain. (See ''Steel Chins ' below 
for other cha^s and equipment made by the company.) - T^ otl^r comninies T/i; 
each concerned primarily with manufacture of welded link chain for a wiH» . / 

equipment makes its own requirements of block chain a^d LI ® kV® blocks and associated 
pany primarily concerned with manufacturi of hand fLLLi 1 ~ A com- 

die sets, painter’s tools, key-cutting machines) and types (including stock and 

welded link chain. - The principal maSc\ur^^^^ to be also making 

makes agricultural chain and fittings and othei lmall linl?^ii^^'if - machinery 

for sale (and also makes steel sprocket chain— see below”^ ent and 

whi^h**'mak« ^Strk* c^^slSf chYin^ in ^fhort Seneral-engineering 

(particularly for chain cable,, and also oast and Iorged“ steJ^ii^^ll Se^TtopIl^rfsIfacSS 

Australia. 

1^**4 in'" *24 ie.%ifch^bJshid chai"* 

rofler cS wL no^t madT to™ a ® in for 

onglneering interests 

leaamg u.K. manufacturer of 
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roller chain began manufacture. Present products comprise chains of medium oilch tA m ^4 
an urgent and extensive demand from the agricultural-implements manufacturing ^industrv"^^' 
The leading manufacturer in Australia of agricultural machinery makes detachable-link 
chain of steel, in sizes from 1.375 in. to 1.654 in. average pitch; some sizes with altachmentt* 
the chain is made for the company’s own requirements and for sale. 


Cast CbaiDs for Conveyors and Power TransmissioD: There are three manufacturers in Australia 
Two of the companies are primarily founders* one is a repetition malleable (blackheart) foundrv 
and a Meehanite grey-iron foundry (and making material-handling equipment, including chains 
under licence of a leading U.S.A. manufacturer of such equipment); the other Is a renetilion 
malleable (whiteheart) foundry and jobbing grey-iron foundry* with a small engineering shoo 
Both companies make cast chains for extensive variety of uses, of types comprising detachable 
chain (in average pitch sizes ranging from about .064 in. to about 4.72 in.); pintle chain including 
griplock; pin chain; combination chain; roller chain; each with attachment links of all types Specific- 
purpose chains such as tenter chain are also made. Chains of both companies are interchange- 
able with American and English patterns of sprocket chains. — The other manufacturer is a 
leading manufacturer in Australia of agricultural machinery and tractors (a branch of a USA 
company) which operates a blackheart malleable foundry; detachable chain is made in a range 
of small sizes, about .9 in. to 1.6 in, average pitch size, for company requirements and for sale 


Small Chains of Miscellaneous Types: There are about six manufacturers, three of which make 
utility-type link chains of steel or brass, and three of which make mostly chains for personal use 
in precious metals, gilding metal, etc. One company, making a wide variety of small stamped 
metal products, including cupboard latches, barrel bolts, eyelets, grommets, and wire products 
such as paper fasteners, curtain rings, etc., appears to be the only manufacturer in Australia 
of chandelier, mirror, electrolier and bead chains, and also makes jack chain. — One of the 
largest manufacturers in Australia of builders* hardware and of small repetition products in metal 
makes jack chain and knotted chain in a wide variety of gauges. ^ A manufacturer of 
spouting and of nails, also makes knotted chain. — A subsidiary company of one of the 
largest of the jewellery-manufacturing companies in Australia is a specialist in manufacture 
for trade of trace and curbed chain in precious and near-precious metals, gilding metal, brass, 
etc. (and also does wire drawing for own requirements and for trade as an ancillary activity). — 
A specialist chain-making company, recently established, is making snake C'Brazilian*') chain, 
the first manufacturer to do so commercially in Australia; all shapes are made, in precious 
and base metals. Curbed and trace chains are also to be made. ^ The largest manufacturer 
in Australia of watch-cases also makes trace and curbed chains in precious and semi-precious 
metals for own requirements (such as for wristwatch **straps**), and is now tooling to make 
snake chain. 

SERVICE ACTIVITIES— TRADE SERVICES, SUB CONTR ACTING, JOBBING, 
MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 


The Australian engineering industries have to great extent built themselves on and around 
foundations laid by a small number of general-engineering organisations in each State which 
began operating in the late 1800*s and early 1900’s. Most of these were concerned with the 
manufacture, repair and maintenance of mining and agricultural machinery in particular, with 
other types of heavy engineering also claiming attention. Typical of the now large general- 
engineering firms which were set up late in the last century are Thompsons (Castlemaine) Ltd., 
Castlemaine and Melbourne, Vic., first established in 1852; Morts Dock and Engineering Co. 
Ltd., Sydney, N.S.W. (1875); Walkers Ltd., Maryborough, Qld. (1888); The Clyde Engineering Co. 
Pty. Ltd., Sydney. N.S.W. (1898). 

With the growth of the economy, including the increased tempo of resultmg 

from the 1914-18 War, and the establishment of the major iron and steel 
organisations expanded their activities and new companies came into ^mg. Some branch^ 
into new fields and today occupy leading places in specialised A® 
shipbuilding, construction of railway rolling stock, heavy 

steelwork boilermaking etc. Notwithstanding their emphasis on certain fields, these firms 
havTaTmost with^ exception maintained their original characteristic of general engineers and 
arrusuTlW available * 0 ^ jobbing engineering spreading over an extremely wide range. In 
IddiUon to whatever specialised® manufacture they may be engaged, in they will undertake 
both liffht and heavv enfflneering ranging from turning, milling, boring, etc., to heavy plate 
and taS work Most ^orge equipment and provide the services of 

and drauc^ine sections, of foundry and patternsW. oi machine shop, toolroom, and 

design and draug eeetions Typical of the larger general-engineering companies 

8 War are E (?oodwin Ltd., Sydney. N.S.W., eslablislied in 1926; 
wjrks LW Sydney N^.W. (1930); Cockatoo Docks and Engineering Co. Pty. 
Ltd Sydney, N.S.W. (1933), which leased a Government-owned dockyard, shipyard and engineering 

shops. ., 

There is thus in Australia a solid nucleus of well-established general engineers able P^ide 
I wiL raSof services covering light and heavy engineering. Around this n«®>®«s there are 

wS'uSrtaken" Therts"e= from stattos' e^ilpped «lth 
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engineering organisations employing several hundred workers which traditionally will accept 
overhaul and repair work spread over a wide range of items and will make small or large 
single replacement parts or batch produce large quantities. As previously stated some of the 
larger general-engineering plants operate their own foundries and ancillary services and are 
exhibiting a tendency to concentrate in particular engineering fields. 

Jobbing engineering firms both large and small are to be found in all States, particularly in 
the suburbs of the capital cities, but it is not unusual to find many located in the inner city 
areas. Practically each medium-sized to large-sized country centre would be served by at 
least one jobbing engineer. 

Some jobbing shops devote part of their activities to production and manufacturing on their 
own account or on a sub-contracting basis, and part to wholly jobbing and maintenance work. 
Some may be said to operate what amounts to repair and maintenance shops for manufac- 
turers or suppliers of equipment who do not wish to directly carry out such activities. Com- 
binations of these various activities obscure the lines of demarcation between the different types 
of jobbing engineers. 


General jobbing engineering embracing light and medium engineering work is well covered by 
numerous estabiislunents in each State. The services available, and for which adequate capacity 
appears to exist, cover turning and fitting, various other machining and finishing operations, 
press work, fabricating, welding and in some cases the making of tools, gauges and dies, and 
engraving and other special engineering services. Most of these organisations have essential 
machine tools such as general-purpose lathes, milling machines, drills, power hacksaws, etc., 
together with welding apparatus. Some may specialise in such services as grinding, gear cutting 
welding, diecasling. pressing and stamping, toolmaking, etc., and as with the larger heavy- 
engineering firms there is a tendency to become associated with particular industries or manu- 
facturers. Thus there are many jobbing engineers specialising in maintenance and repair of 
such equipment as hydraulic, mining, marine, electrical of various kinds, automotive refrigera- 
tion, food-processing, steam raising, etc. 


It has already been slated that specialised services are offered by many jobbing 
Some of the more important of these services are described hereunder— 


engineers. 


380 non-ferrous foundries in 

Ik ’ those that function as part of establishments engaged in general engineering 

and other metal-products manufacture. Most of the largest producers are alSo encaged m othef 
manufacture which constitutes their major activities. By far the greatest number are concen 

also^ChaDtw'g fJr centres, particularly in N.S.W. and Victoria. (See 

also Lhapier 9 for further details of ferrous and non-ferrous foundries.) ' 

P..n.s 

forges, including one of 5,000 ^ns^ capacity n"wS7‘insTXd AW 

drop stamps; about 185 have steam or pneuiSatic powo^haSners ILtn 

brass pressing capacity. (For further deUils of firms and c^lity, see Chapte? ^ 

? lyee number of 

Of metal products. Some firms are specialist thTfinishh^^fnd Daebinf"^ 

consumer products made elsewhere. nnisnm^, and packing m selling condition of 


.hay ,ra „ ba found 

specialise in heavy pressings. Most metal pressine and ^ ^ smaller number again 

leading firm in this field located^n S^uth A«?raL* specialise in^die 

fmll A/ double-acting presses, including TSO-ton "Clearil^ff^' i!'" modern single- 

flnm Specialists in this field will desim tLl *\i"‘^hng capacities of 

from order stage to finished product assign, tool and handle the complete job 


turrec 
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War, before which there were only two or three firms in this field. Some firms offer their 
services for the design of special tools and gauges and will also offer specialist machjjiing 
or grinding or other finishing services. It is believed that further opportunities for the estab- 
lishment of specialised tool and gauge services exist in all States. 

DIE MAKING AND SINKING. AND ENGRAVING: There would be about 200 firms throughout 
Australia, mainly concentrated in Sydney and Melbourne, and generally small to medium in 
size, which undertake die making and die sinking for the general engineering and plastics- 
products trades. Few of these have extensive equipment — the more elaborate and expensive 
equipment being in the hands of loading manufacturers of products requiring dies. Many 
combine engraving as a specialist activity, but there are several engravers of nameplates, etc., 
who confine their activities to engraving only. Some die makers also make their services available 
for jobbing production of tools, jigs, fixtures and gauges as well as metal stampings. 


DIECASTING: There are firms in each State specialising in diecasting for the trade, with one 
or two firms predominating in Victoria and New South Wales. There would be about sixty 
firms in this field throughout Australia, all of which would undertake general sub*contracting 
work. Many of these are engaged in other activities and some make goods for direct sale. 
Both injection and gravity castings are catered for, and die making is usually an associated 
activity. There is probably greater scope for gravity diecasting than is at present employed. 
There is only a small amount of specialisation in investment casting for industrial purposes, and 
some States are in fact without this service. 


GRINDING: Grinding facilities, covering tool and cutter grinding, cylindrical, surface and centre- 
less grinding, are available in all States. Most firms which undertake this work also make 
other machining facilities available. Some firms specialising in grinding for the trade also 
operate engine reconditioning services, catering for cylinder grinding and sleeving, crankshaft 
grinding, eic. At least four nrms grind hard metal, such as tungsten-carbide, to provide form tools 
to stock and order; one of these firms is newly established in Australia and is a subsidiary company 
of a leading U.K. manufacturer of multi-spindle automatic lathes. 


GEAR CUTTING: In addition to a number of manufacturers which carry out gear cutting for 
their own products there are available in each State firms which specialise in providing gear- 
cutting services for the trade. Some of these are fairly large organisations which, in admtion 
to specialising in gear cutting, make complete items for sale. Industrie gws for practicaUy 
all purposes can be made by existing industry which is located largely in New South Wales 
and Victoria, these two States accounting for about thirty specialist hms. Automotive gears 
are produced mainly in New South Wales where two firms dominate the field, and to a lesser 
extent in Victoria where there are four main operators, one of wluch 

field. One of the largest industrial gear-cutting organisations in Australia, John Welsh Pty. Ltd., 
Melbourne, Vic., has capacity to cut spur and heUcal gears, sprockets ®Tfii 

size to 28 feet diameter, and bevel gears fromvery small size to 9 feet diameter. Doubly 
helical gears for turbine reduction gears to Admiralty pattern are made m 
about 12 feet in diameter; there are only thrw producers^ohn Welsh Pt^ 

Vic eneineers and gear cutters; The Broken HUl Co. Ltd., at Wh^a, S.A., iron and si«i 
makers, ^shipbuilders, ship-engine buUders, and The Commonwealth Ordnance Factory, Bendig . 

Vic. 

PLUMBING. COPPERSMITHING. TOTE B^ING METAL 

medium-sized firms are operating ac^it^^^ ^th gas fitting and inslal- 

SeT S pTsl„rrc"oX aU ro,u.goo„. wUhoo. long 

delays being involved. 
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Part Two: Outline of Capacity of Manufacturing Activities 


T l-IK juaiiufiictuiiiig activitk-s dealt with in this cliaptcr arc those which pronde the 
greater part of uietal eapital goods made in Australia. The chapter also includes all 
those ai'ticlos of equipracut and apparatus wliicli arc uot dealt with in other chapters, 
includiag all those personal, social and similar articlc.s which in statistical classifica- 
tions are usually made the subject of a miserllancous categoiy. (See Appendi.t IV, 
“Explanatoiy Comment on Statistics and Terminologj ” and the introduction to Part 
One of this chapter.) The actiritics are set out in the following sequence — 

Plant for Some Speciiic Industrial Activities 

Plant of a General Nature 

Equipment Not Elsewhere Included, Particularly for Professional. Technical. Social. Domestic 
and Personal Use 

Sheetmetal Working. Finishing (Coating, Polishing. etc.)» Wire Working. Screws. Bolts and 
Nuts. Chain of all Types 

Service Activities— Trade Services. Subcontracting, Jobbing, Maintenance and Repair, 


PLANT FOR SOME SPECIFIC INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITIES 


AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL PLANT 


The main factors in the demand for agricul- 
tural implements and machinery are the re- 
placement of existing machines, the greater 
mechanisation of existing hol^gs and the 
^pansion of agricultural activity. The rela- 
tive importance of those factors has tend^ 
to change in recent years. The market is still 
largely one of replacement, but the require- 
ments for new usage have grown considerably 
as farmers have sought to compensate for the 
shortage of manual labour by the use of agri- 
cultural implements and machinery. Further- 
more. the demand for this equipment is very 
susceptible to changes in farm incomes. The 
relatively greater increase in farm incomes in 
1949-50 and 195(^1 compared with incomes 
in other sectors of the economy has tended 
to result in farmers hastening the rate of re- 
placement of worn-out and obsolete units, and 
also the rale of mechanisation, particularly of 
small farms. These factors, together with ac- 
cimulated backlogs due iniliaUy to wartime 
shortages, have tended to raise the demand 
much above earlier long-term levels. There 
has been some reaction in 1952, however. 

Over the next decade the needs of a ranidlv 
expan<^g ^puJation (8.6 million at early 1952 
estimated 10 5 million at 1960) wiU require an 
of supplies of basic foods of the order 

necessitate an 
^ expansion of existing 

iVr I* factors WiU 

add substantially to the long-term annual rate 

PRODUCTION. 


Ploughs— 

Made 

Assemblad . 

no. 

11.166 

A A| 

£ 

218,298 

<a) 

19. 

no. 

8.417 

(8-49 

£ 

459.997 

(a) 

11 

no, 

Cultivators^ 

Made 

OOi 

77 

12,156 

407 

Assembled . 

6,196 

1AC 

219.933 

12.476 

803 aao 

11.684 

Scarifies 

409 

<«> 

308 

1.316 

/At 

Harrows— 

Made ... . 

<a) 

AA AAA 

(a) 

tai 

58.839 

414 

1.678 

Awmbled 

20.983 

38.731 

23.480 

100 


OrlUa and Combined- 
Made . . . 

4.299 

t SAA 

(a) 

(a) 

30.687 

466 

Aaaembled . . 

1.820 

fal 

107.685 

(a) 

3.625 

223 

517.855 

(at 

4.206 

327 


of demand for agricultural implements, which 
might well result eventually in an even higher 

{ leimanent level of demand than the current 
eveL 

The manufacture of agricultural implements 
and machinery in Australia is chiefly under- 
taken by large organisations, since the nature 
of both the market and the industry favours 
large-scale production. Several companies have 
capital funds in excess of £1 million and have 
international connections. Their plants are ex- 
tensive and largely self-sufficient, covering all 
ph«es of production as well as the assembly 
and marketing of products made by over- 
“n and research. Output is gene- 

r^ly not large enough to warrant continuous- 
Une production, but batch production on a 
l^ge scale is employed, which— with good 
planning— lends itself to a high degree of 
manufacturing efficiency. The larger com- 

A '^‘'^®„range of equipment and 
gener^y produce all necessary components 
the sm^er firms tend to concentrate on 
ffpwSf subcontract many of 

sets out the output of 

1949 -50 

€ 

S90.293 
(4) 

738,896 
(&> 

90.351 

315.730 
(a) 

612.897 

(a) 
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Other planters 

Harvesters — 

1.107 

11.787 

2.722 

55.503 

2,057 

55S8 

Made 

Assembled 

2.568 

(a) 

435.437 

(a) 

2,271 

242 

1.068,361 

(a) 

2.411 

617 

1.192.002 

(i) 

(b) 

Mowers 

994 

28.014 

3.802 

244.810 

3,527 

Hay Rakes — 



Made 

1.524 

16.761 

2,070 

58,127 

2.150 

65,003 

(a) 

€01,779 

(b) 

Assembled 

(a) 

<a) 

103 

(a) 

110 

Windmills 

(c) 

163,549 

13.517 

391,037 

14.711 

Chaffeutters 

823 

22.326 

1,051 

62,110 

550 

Milking Machines— 


Made 

378 

18.692 

1.210 

90,396 

2.237 

159.660 

(a) 

Assembled 

713 

(a) 

<d) 

(a) 

1.043 

(a) Details not collected; 
for publication. 

(b) quantity 

only collected; 

(c> quantity not available; 

<d) not 

available 


The value of output of agricultural imple- 
ments in Australia, exclusive of tractors, for 
1949-50 totalled £14.18 million, representing 
an increase of about £4 million over the 
value of output in 1948-49. 

The following table presents the value of 
output of some items of agricultural and 
pastoral plant produced in 1949-50, showing 
the output of factories classified as agricul- 
tural-implement factories and the total value 
for all factories — 

1949-50 
Factories 
CUssi8ed 
as Agricul- 
tural Imple- 
ment Pac- All 


PRODUCTION! lories Factories 



£ 

£ 

Cultivators made 

702.844 

738.896 

Parts lor Ullage implements . . . 
Parts for seeding and pUntiog 

450,270 

499,754 

implements 

220,730 

273.580 

Hay-baling presses 

194,960 

194.960 

Hay rakes made 

65,083 

65,083 

Parts for hay rakes 

655,309 

665.503 

Windmills 

419.638 

601.779 

Parts for windmills (not engines) 

166,590 

233.508 

Milking-machine parts 

Dairy and butter-making ma- 

20,807 

247.708 

chinery 

203.733 

711,606 

Feed grinders 

8.509 

9.237 

Bag loaders 

10.940 

131,783 

Wool presses 

59.587 

81.109 

Earth scoops 

Sawbenches — 

10.893 

52.438 

Portable 

91.404 

108,314 

Stationary 

Tools (garden, farm and field)— 

59.768 

89,118 

Axes 


130,028 

Matlocks 


14,966 

Crowbars 


3,995 


Lawnmowers — 

Petrol engine 15.103 51.436 

Electric motor 48.133 345.254 

In addition to the above, types of plant also 
made by manufacturers not classified in offi- 
cial statistics as ^'agricultural machines and 
implements’' works includes ploughs, scari- 
fiers, harrows, drills and combines and 

other planters, harvesters and reaper-threshers, 
the engine portion of windmills, fruit graders, 
chaffculters, milking machines, fertiliser 
spreaders, farm elevators. The quantity and/ 
or value of such “outside” production are not 
available for separate publication, indicating 


that only one or a few manufacturers are 
engaged in making each type of product. 

Australian supplies of agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery (excluding tractors) 
come mainly from local production. In the 
year 1949-50, imports of this equipment 
totalled £1.4 millions, an increase of £1 million 
over the previous year. The chief items im- 
ported included ploughs and parts, cultivators 
UU types), fodder harvesting machinery, 
power and hand mowers and parts, and garden 
implements. (All imports are now subject to 
licence — see Appends 11.) Exports of agri- 
cultural implements and machinery are small, 
representing only about 4 per cent, of the 
value of output. 

Australian production is for a few items still 
inadequate to meet the overall current de- 
mand, although the backlogs have been mark- 
edly reduced in recent months. Among the 
main sub-groups, there are still some short- 
ages of STANDARD CULTIVATION MACHI- 
NERY such as PLOUGHS, CULTIVATORS 
and HARROWS, but these are not as acute 
as they were in 1951. Production of SEED- 
ING AND PLANTING IMPLEMENTS Is now 
generally adequate to meet the current demand. 
HARVESTING MACHINERY in the main 
HEADER and STRIPPER HARVESTERS, are 
still in short supply. In the miscellaneous 
group such as FERTILISER SPREADERS, 
FEED GRINDERS, CHAFFCUTTERS, WIND- 
MILLS. SPRAYS, etc., the demand exceeded 
the supply for some years until 1951, but owing 
to changing market conditions current supplies 
are now reasonably adequate for the current 
demand. 

The industry has sufficient capacity to meet 
the demand for most items of equipment, pro- 
vided adequate supplies of materials and 
labour are available. Spare parts production 
has been maintained at a satisfactory level. 
The continual expansion of the Australian in- 
dustry should go a long way towards meet- 
ing Australian requirements, and may also 
enable an expansion of the export trade, which 
is mainly for types of machinery not used 
locally. 

(AGRICtH-TURAL TRACTORS are dealt 
with under the heading “Tractors” later.) 


AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE-STATION EQUIPMENT 


Equipment for automobile service stations is 
well provided for, and manufacture covers a 
wide range, from hydraulic hoists, air com- 


pressors, breakdown equipment, etc,, to gene- 
ral garage equipment. 


BOOT AND 

Production of boot and shoe machinery is 
largely in the hands of one overseas organisa- 
tion which meets more than 80 per cent, of 
the requirements. Local manufacture is 


)E PLANT 

imited to such equipment as skiving 
nes. staplers, rough rounders, certam t^« 
.1 finishing machines various Ws of 

iresses, for all of which there is a fair de- 
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mand. In the case of the more complex 
machinery, such as automatic assembling 
plant, it can be assumed that the high capital 

BRICK. TILE AND 

The demand for machinery for making clay 
bricks and tiles is limited to some extent by 
the conservatism of most of the clay brick and 
tile manufacturers, brought about largely by 
a widely fluctuating market for their products 
in the past. Most of the machinery installed 
Ln the brick and tile works in Australia has 
been produced in the Commonwealth, and 
much of it has been in use for many years. 
This machinery includes brick and tile presses, 
pan mills, crushers, mixers, extension mach* 
ines, cutting machinery, etc. Generally these 
machines are made to order to a design estab- 
lished by the machinery manufacturer. Some 
of the plant in use could be replaced by new 
and improved equipment with bene6t to the 
industry, but brick and tile manufacturers fre- 
quently are loth to commit themselves to 


NOT ELSEWHERE INCLUDED 

outlay involved coupled with a limited demand 
has rendered local manufacture unattractive. 


POTTERY PLANT 

the capital outlay involved in re-equipping 
their works at prices at present ruling. Aus- 
tralian production of brick and pottery mach- 
inery In 19411-49 was valued at £122,338, and 
m 1949*50 at £136.021. 

Most of the major cemenMile works in Aus- 
tralia have installed plants of Australian de- 
sign and manufacture. These plants operate 
automatically and produce Marseillos-pattefn 
tiles with hoadlock. An automatic plant in 
use in South Australia follows an overseas de- 
sign. Other plants of manual and semi-auto- 
matic types have been produced in Australia. 

Cement brick and sand-lime brick machin- 
ery is partly imported and partly Australian 
made. 


CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL PLANT 


Requirements of chemical and pharmaceuti- 
cal equipment in Australia are generally ol a 
specific nature. These are fairly well catered 
for by general engineering firms who have 
gained experience in the manufacture of spe- 
cially lined vats to suit particular products: 
ink reBners and similar equipment; a limited 


range of digesters and autoclaves; tabletting 
machines; and such items as ball mills, which 
are referred to elsewhere. Imports are re- 
stricted to certain types of standard equip- 
ment. such as special autoclaves for which 
there is only a limited demand. 


CLOTHING PLANT 


Australia depends almost entirely on im- 
ports for sewing machines, overlooking 
machines, buttonholing machines and other 
fancy stitching machines. Branches of over- 
seas organisations are established here which 
assernble. repair and overhaul machines in 
addition to their main activities of selling and 
distributing. A few local firms also assemble 
machines, using imported heads. However, a 
domestic sewing machine head is made by the 
Commonwealth Small Arms Factory at Lith- 
gow, N.S.W., for one company. Pressing 
machines, benches, legs, shafts, etc., and a few 
power^operated cutting machines are also 
made in Australia. Accessories such as wooden 
conveyor chutes are made locally, often by the 
Ipge-scale clothing manufacturers which use 
them. There is little import of such items. 

In 1948-49, 26,325 sewing machines were as- 
sembled in Australia; and in 1949-50. 36,069 


domestic type and 1,459 industrial tvpe were 
assembled. Value of imports for 1949-50 and 
1950-51 was— 


IMPORTS 


I 




Sewing and stitching machines, 
for all purposes^ 

Industrial and special purpose 912.720 
Appliances and accessories 160,505 
Sewing machines, treadle or 
hand, household tv^o— 

Machine heads . . 739.791 

Stands, including transmis- 
Sion, cabinets, covers, tables 143,47? 
Sewing machines, household 
^ type, electrically operated 10.074 
Sewing and stitching machines. 

24.429 


1.250,884 

234,012 


1,173,959 
258.3S8 
71,217 
28.453 


sources of imports were the 
United Kingdom and the United Slates of 
ivnerica. All imports are now subject to 
licence— see Appendix IT 


CONSTRUCTION PLANT (NOT TRACTORS) 


The production m Australia of earthmoving, 
excavating and construction equipment has de- 
veloped, particularly over the last ten years 
mto an important secondary industry The 
Items of equipment manufactured include 
powered and drawn scrapers and graders 
shovel loader attachments, dozer blades and 

shovels, draglines and 
similar types of excavators up to 2 i cubic yard 
capacity. The post-war expansion of the^in- 
M increase in the total 

mJSf* of excavating and mining 

StltUHrP Commonwealth 

^rom £1.2 million in 1946-47 to 
£4.2 miUion in 1949-50. lo 


Despite improved material supdIv Droduc- 

tion m 1952 has been much reduced largelv 

c^acul®/ public works demand. Thl 

Uemf r, of many individual 

Uems IS much above present levels of out- 

of construction and 
Ssf equipment for the years 1948-49 to 
1950-01 IS set out m the following table— 

.948.49 1949-50 1950-51 


no. 


Power Shoals, draglines 
and similar classes of 
excavators .... A, 

^k buggies V. /. • f; 


no. 


98 

36 


no. 


75 

23 
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Dozer blades and atUch* 

menls . . . 

350 

784 

1,152 

Power-control units . . . . 

(a) 

634 

762 

LOi’gmg winches 

(a) 

(a) 

200 

Shovel-loader attachments 

440 

661 

612 

Graders — 

Heavy powered 


r 70 

130 

Medium and light 

1 

.430 

[ 


powered 

1 453 

487 

Drawn 

J 

1 343 

583 

Scrapers 

200 

162 

299 

Scoops 

900 

591 

975 

Rippers and rooters . , . . 

300 

551 

978 

Road ploughs 

250 

271 

881 

Road rollers 

55 

50 

50 

Earth consolidating (in- 
cluding sheepsfoot) 

rollers 

2S 

30 

83 


<a) Not available. 

Source: Division of Industrial Development. 


The value of imports of construction and 
excavating equipment (including rock^cutting 
and dredging machinery) increased from 

IMPORTS: 


Road rollers (power operated) including scarifier 

attachments 

Graders, scrapers and scoops 

Earth and rock-cutting, dredging and excavat* 

ing machinery 

Dredging and excavating machinery of the 

shovel, dragline or similar type 

Roadmaking machinery, n.e.i., and concrete 

mixers 

Detachable appliances for attaching to tractors 

Totals 


£1.230,402 in the year 1948-49 to £4^03,860 in 
the year 1950-51. (These figures exclude 
wheeled and crawler tractors, which are re- 
corded separately.) The main countries of 
origin continued to be the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America. However 
in 1950-51 West Germany became an impor- 
tant supplier of earth, rock-cutting, dredging 
and excavating machinery, chiefly large dredg- 
ing equipment for the State Electricity Com- 
mission of Victoria. In the year 1949-50 the 
U.S.A. supplied 61 per cent, of the value of 
this class of imports and the U.K. 30 per cent. 
In the year 1950-51, the U.S.A. supplied 41 
per cent, the U.K. 37 per cent, and West Ger- 
many 20 per cent, of these imports. 

The following table, compiled from the re- 
turns of the Commonwealth Statistician, gives 
the value of imports for the years 1946-49 
to 1950-51— 


1948-49 1949-56 1950-51 


no. 

^ 

no. 

J 

no. 



9 

9,952 

7.610 

36 

51.166 

162,764 

57 

56.292 

52,174 


114,453 

— 

273,325 

— 

813,702 


901,988 

— 

3.366.082 


2,391,214 

85 

33 

138,655 

57,344 

259 

381 

325,400 

101,748 

634 

1,342 

740,566 

157,002 

— 

^1.230.402 

— 





Estimates of demand for construction and 
excavating equipment in 1952 are set out be- 
low— 

Estimated 

Demand 


DEMAND ESTIMATES: 1952 


no. 

Excavators under 1 c. yd. capacity ... 130 

Excavators 1 c. yd. capacity and over 40 

Rock buggies and dump waggons ... 100 

Doser blades and attachments 1,200 

Power-control units 900 

Logging winches 500 

ShoveMoader attachments 600 

Graders— 

Heavy powered 140 

Medium and light powered 400 

Drawn 500 

Scrapers 270 

Scoops 800 

Rippers and rooters 700 

Road ploughs 500 

Road rollers 70 

Earth consolidating (including sheeps- 

foot) rollers 120 


The demand for construction and excavating 
equipment continued to expand for many 
years until about the middle of 1951, but since 
then the demand has eased. The high back- 
logs of demand of two years ago have now 
been, eliminated for most items of equipment 
due to rising levels of production and the 
reduction in demand below the peak levels of 
1950-51. 

Variations in the level of public works have 
a substantial effect on the demand for this 
type of equipment — present evidence indicates 
that it may be difficult in the future to find 
sufficient finance from public works to sustain 
recent levels of activity. Furthermore, more 
stringent financial conditions generally are 
tending to ease the demand. Large stocks of 
equipment have accumulated in 1952. 

The manufacture of ROADMAKING 
MACHINERY is undertaken mainly by the 
makers of earthmoving and excavating equip- 
ment. The items generally manufactured in- 


clude rollers of all types, rippers, rooters and 
road ploughs, scoops, emulsifying units, bitu- 
men heaters and spreaders and concrete mix- 
ing and laying equipment. The value of out- 
put of this type of equipment Increased from 
£0.67 million in 1946-47 to £1.5 milUon in 
1949-50. Although certain types of equipment, 
such as large concrete-mixing plant and batch 
mixers for bitumen, are imported, the Aus- 
tralian industry is able to satisfy the bulk of 
requirements, and firms with overseas affilia- 
tions will probably extend to these lines if 
local demand should warrant such a step. 

The main possibility of consolidating the 
development of the Australian manufacture of 
earthmoving, excavating and construction 
machinery is in the field of small to medium 
sized machines. There is at present no manu- 
facture of very heavy earth-moving equipment 
such as power shovels and draglines awve 2i 
cubic yards capacity, but the sm^ demand 
for machines of this size has not hitherto pro- 
vided any continuing market or strong en- 
couragement to establish local production. On 
the other hand, there would appear to be a 
market for the Australian production of ex- 
cavators between 2 and 3 cubic-yards capacity, 
although consideration would have to be given 
to the local selling price in relation to that 
of the imported machine. 

With the exception of tractors and very 
large excavating equipment it appears that 
Australian manufacturers generally have 
ample capacity to meet the Australian de- 
mand. 

The production of SPARE PARTS for ex- 
cavating and mining machinery would appear 
to be a potential field for manufacturing enter^ 
prise as an appreciable dollar allocation is at 
present being absorbed in covering such re- 
quirements. Diversity of the range of 
quirements may, however, severely lunit the 
field of manufacture. 
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FOOD^PRODUCTS PLANT. INCLTOING FOOD PACKAGING 


The manufacture of food-processing machin- 
ery covers a very wide variety of equipment, 
of which the following groups are mainly 
representative. 

BAKERY MACHINERY js well catered for. 
The range made includes ovens of all types 
for gas. oleclric, and fuel firing, dough breaks 
and mixers, general-purpose mixing machines. 
biscuit'Cutting and biscuit-making machines, 
and much special purpose equipment. The 
most modern developments arc usually incor- 
porated into machinery made because of over- 
seas firms establishing themselves in this 
country or as the result of travel by represen- 
tatives of the local manufacturers. The in- 
dustry is generally regarded as capable of 
meeting normal requirements. 

BUTCHERS’ MACHINERY made in Aus- 
tralia includes an appreciable quantity of 
equipment produced by refrigeration manu- 
facturers such as cold rooms, brine tanks, freez- 
ing chambers, etc. Much of the remainder is 
specialised equipment such as conveyors for 
abattoirs and cold-storage plants, digesters, 
boiling-down plant, sausage machines and 
simLlar items. Owing to the particular and 
specific nature of such equipment its manu- 
facture is essentially local in character, and 
imports are negligible. 

The manufacture in Australia of CANNING 
MACHINERY is a very well developed in- 
dustry, due probably to the fact that the can- 
ning industry itself is one of the most impor- 
Unt in food processing. The equipment pro- 
duced covers practically the entire range of 
canning plant, and the quality compares 
favourably with world standards. Included 
m the range manufactured are high-speed 
canmakmg and seaming machines, shellers. 
peelers and paring machines, graders and 
sorters, pitters. seeders and steamers, juice e.x- 
tractow, syrupers, pulpers. cooking tanks and 
specialised equipment for complete-plant in- 
stallations. At least two of the leading manu- 
facturers have well-established overseas asso- 
which there is a constant 

?o«ln knowledge. Output for 

1949-50 was valued at £1.027.320. ^ 

flour milling and 
Im^r, from overseas. 

were valued at 
£186,650. There are three companies, two with 
overseas associations, which have manure 

" Au“: 

purifiers, cleaning machinerv and 


GAS MAKING AND RETICULATION 
tr8^iKfei°"s?«®i made in Aus- 


is not sulTicicnl to meet requirements is illus- 
trated bv a comparison of the Australian out- 
put of £71.950 in 1949-50 with imports during 
the same period of £103.250. Equipment such 
as mixing and roasting machines, ball mills, 
steam-jacketed pans and other stainless-steel 
items, cutting machines and some wrapping 
and cartoning machines are made in Australia, 
but there has been little or no attempt to pro- 
duce conches, melanges, enrobers or chocolate 
machinery generally. One well-known over- 
seas maker of this type of plant has arranged, 
by licence, for the production of an appreciable 
range of food-processing machiners*. but has 
so far not made any of the above Items. 

The manufacture of MILK-PRODUCTS 
MACHINERY in Australia is mainly confined 
to five or six large, well established firms, two 
of which have overseas associations. There 
are other firms, generally in the refrigeration 
and sheet metal-working fields, which specialise 
in the production of specific Items. Equipment 
manufactured includes pasteurisers, coolers, 
clarifiers, butler chums, butter cutters, homo- 
genisers. milk-can and milk-bottle washers, 
bottle fillers, glass-lined waggons, hulk-storage 
plants, cheese vats and curd mills. The value 
of output for 1949-50 totalled £711.600. Im- 
ports for the same period were valued at 
about £492.000. the majority of which repre- 
sents purchases of cream separators (60 per 
cent.) which are not made in Australia, and 
certain types of pasteurisers «ind coolers (25 
per cent.). The demand for this tNqje of equip^ 
ment is strong and is likelv to be maintained 
at high levels. 

SUGAR MACHINERY is produced, usually 
to specific orders, by general engineering estab- 
lishments. although there is at' present a ten- 
dency to specialise in this direction. All re- 
quirements are being met. 

BEVERAGE MACHINERY manufactured in 
Australia includes a wide range for aeratod- 
waler manufacture and the wine industry 
with limited t>®pes for breweries and distil- 
lers. The equipment made includes carbonat- 
ing machines: crushing and s>Tuping mach- 
ines: agitators and mbeers; bottle washing* fill- 
ing and crowning machines for aeraled-waler 
^ Ml manufacture: wine filters, crape 

mills, stills, pumps and other special and cen^ 
ral equipment for the wine and spirits in- 
dustnes. There are firms which specialise Tn 

and maintenance 
of machinery for these industries, and in most 

iwtVlIa^tion the entire 
installation to order, or subcontract certain 

portions and carry out the installation woVT 





PLANT. INCLUDING GAS METERS 

companies employ the sendees 

a firm of gas engineering consultants which 

Except for a fe,v 

tS Iv a?r* u eas boosters, prac 

ncaiiy all gas-makmg plant can 

I" 1939 about 80 

ddiveS te War*’'®'' 

proved recently im- 
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Five companies manufacture GAS METERS 
and FITTINGS, three in New South Wales 
and two in Victoria. In addition the principal 
gas company in Victoria has for many years 
manufactured its own meters; as production 
has recently overtaken demand the gas com- 


pany has now discontinued manufacture u 
the year 1949-50, 3.450 meters were imoorteH 
to a value of £15,400. The total value of Au^ 
trahan output of gas meters and filtines m 
1949-50 was £663,000. ^ “ 


HOTEL AND CAFE KITCHEN EQUIPMENT. HOTEL CELLAR AND BAR EQUIPMENT 


A very wide range of articles included in 
this category are made in Australia in suffi- 
cient quantities to meet the bulk of local re- 
quirements. Detailed information regarding 
the manufacture of electrical equipment such 
as electric stoves and ranges, food mixers, 
grillers, toasters, dish-washing machines, etc., 
is contained in Chapter 11. “Electrical and 
Electronic Products*’. Refrigeration equipment 
is covered in the section “Refrigeration Plant”, 
this chapter. The manufacture of stainless- 
steel sinks is referred to in “Sheetmetal Work- 
ing”, later this chapter. For information on 
plastics and rubber beer-carrying pipes, see, 
respectively, Chapter 7, “Plastics Products” 
and Chapter 8, “Rubber Products, Recondition- 
ing of Tyres”. Apart from the above items, 
there is little specific statistical information 
available regarding Australian production, im- 
ports or exports of . hotel and cafe kitchen 
plant, and hotel cellar and bar equipment. 
Import statistics show the following items, but 
these include equipment for both commercial 
and domestic use~ 


IMPORTS: 1949»50 laso.si 

Cooking utensils, cast iron (plain 

or tinned) 18,560 15 235 

Kitchenware (other than electrical 
heating and cooking appliances) 
manufactured of wire, tinned 
plate, plated metal, or a com- 
bination of such materials, with 
handles of any material or with- 
out handles; metal stove toast- 
ers: dish, pot, pan or plate 
washers, n.e.i.. (of any mate- 
rial): plate scrapers and the like; 


metal soap racks; can openers; 
metal soup ladles: cooks* forks; 
corers and peelers: egg whisks 
or beaten; asbestos mats; ice 

... 49,071 69,353 

Dish, pot, pan or plate washers of 
metal and textile combined, and 
material for use in the manufac- 

lure thereof 355 245 

Kitchen and cooking utensils, 
n.e.i.-^ 

Iron and steel 18,555 18,002 

Alummiumware 506,952 244,659 

Enamelled ware 44,766 63,302 


LAXmDRY AND DRY-CLEANING PLANT 


The manufacture of laundry and dry-clean- 
ing equipment is well established, there being 
about ten organisations engaged therein, of 
which three nave overseas connections. The 
quality of machinery produced is high, and 
manufacturers generally are well abreast of 


modern developments. Apart from the heavier 
and larger types of ironers, hydroextractors and 
washing machines, the range is well covered 
and, within that range, the industry is capable 
of meeting requirements, while imports are at 
present negligible. 


METALWORKING PLANT 


The manufacture of SHEETMETAL-WORK- 
ING machinery is well established, although 
there are relatively few firms engaged in this 
field. Deliveries are at present subject to some 
delay, and imports are substantia], being 
valued at £812,980 in 1948-49, £1,122,600 in 
1949-50 and £1,556.060 in 1950-51. 

The MACHINE-TOOL industry in Australia 
has developed considerably over the last decade. 
In 1939, the number of companies which could 
be considered as manufacturers of machine 
tools was limited, but wartime requirements 
caused a rapid expansion of the industry. The 
growth of other branches of industry during 
the post-war period has resulted in a con- 
tinued expansion of the machine-tool industry, 
and some increase in the range of products 
manufactured as compared with the pre-war 
period. There are now about forty companies 
(mainly small and medium-sized) engaged in 
the manufacture of various types of machine 
tools. Value of output for 1949-50 was 
£3,523,550. The bulk of production is made 
up of CENTRE LATHES of up to 8 inch centre 
height and a variety of DRILLING MACH- 
INES. GRINDING MACHINES, GEAR HOB- 
BERS. POWER SAWS. Lathes up to 20-inch 
centre height are produced. 

Special-purpose machines are constructed to 
order, but the industry generally limits itself 
to the production of general-purpose machines 
of small and medium size. The present quality 


ranks high by overseas standards, and con- 
siderable attention is being paid to the incor- 
poration of the latest improvements in de- 
sign. 

After the war, surplus government-owned 
machine tools were rapidly disposed of to in- 
dustry, but the continuing demand from new 
and extended industries resulted in importa- 
tions to the extent of £3,000,000 in 1947-48, 
the chief sources of supply being the United 
Kingdom and the U.S.A. There was a slight 

decline in 1948-49, when total imports fell to 
£2,200,000, the imports from dollar and hard- 
currency areas being about £500,000 less than 
the previous year. Imports for 1949-50 rose to 
£2.520.000, while imports from dollar and other 
hard-currency areas rose by £66,000 to £570,000. 
This indicates that the decline in 1946-49 was 
due to import restrictions rather than a lessen- 
ing of demand. Milling machines (other than 
gear milling) to the value of £416,640, and 
£277,000 were imported during 1948-49 and 
194^50 respectively, while grinding machines 
(other than gear grinders) to the value of 
£258,870 and £354,880 were imported during the 
same periods. 

TOOLS and ACCESSORIES for MACHINE 
TOOLS have been made in Australia for 
many years, but prior to 1939 the quantity 
produced was of little significance. Items now 
being manufactured include drills and ream- 
ers; taps, dies and chasers; milling cutters; 
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tool tips and forms of hard metal; arbors; 
boring bars; centres; chucks; circular tables; 
holding devices; and many other items. Pro* 
duclion of such equipment has increased con- 
siderably over recent years, and demand is now 
being reasonably met. Imports were valued 
at £272,800 in 1949o0, of which drills, culling 
tools and chucks formed the largest part. 

There are toolmaking businesses and com* 
panics specialising in the production of JIGS 
and nXTURBS, DIES and GAUGES to meet 
individual requirements, but many manufac- 
turers requiring these items make their own 
because there has been a large demand which 
cannot readily be met due mainly to the short- 
age of skilled toolmakers. 

There are numerous firms in Australia cap* 
able of making GAUGES of all standard types. 
Four companies, however, confine their activi* 
ties almost exclusively to the manufacture of 

MINING 

Some of the leading engineering firms in the 
Commonwealth came into existence as a re- 
sult of the demand created by the expanding 
mining industry. This demand was mitially 
met by imports from overseas. 

For some time the METALLIFEROUS MIN- 
ING INDUSTRY has been well catered for by 
AustraUan manufacturers, who are in a posi- 
tion to build machinery for winning, raising 
and treating all types of ore found in the 
Commonwealth. Australian machinery has 
also been exported to mines in Malaya and 
Nigeria, particularly the former, where re- 
placement of plants damaged or destroyed 
during the 1939-45 War has resulted in further 
substantia] orders being placed. 

The manufacture of COALMINING MACH- 
INERY has not been developed to the same 
extent as that for metalliferous mining. Coal 
cutters and loaders have been made by private 
mining interests, also mining cars and diesel 


NOT ELSEWHERE INCLUDED 

gauges and other precision equipment. This 
branch of Industry expanded considerably to 
meet wartime defence requirements, but a 
large reversion to normal conditions has taken 
place. 

A complete range of ELECTRIC (see later 
reference) and OXY-WELDING plant and 
equipment is manufactured in Australia. The 
manufacture of oxy-welcling equipment is 
largely In the hands of one company with 
United Kingdom principals, and which, 
through subsidiary companies, manufactures a 
wide range of welding machines and elec- 
trodes. The items manufactured include acety- 
lene generators, gas cylinders, blowpipes, cut- 
ters, regulators, gauges, nozzles, torches and 
general ancillary equipment. Neither produc- 
tion nor import statistics arc available, but it 
would appear that suniciont capacity exists 
in the industry to satisfy local requirements. 

PLANT 

and battery locomotives, but imports of under- 
ground and surface plant have been substan- 
tial. During the period 1948 to 1950 coal- 
cutting machinery to the value of about 
£320,000 was imported, in addition to the new 
land-dredger obtained for the Victorian brown- 
coal field at a cost of about £150,000, and for 
which an order has been placed. Planned ex- 
pansion of coal output in Australia over the 
next few years should provide a growing mar- 
ket for coai winning equipment in both open- 
cut operations and deep mining. (See Chapter 

ROCK DRILLS are not made in Australia, 
but one local firm has the capacity to under- 
take their manufacture Although one lead- 
ing oveweas firm considered this question, 
the project was abandoned because of the 
strong competition between the various manu- 
facturers, the constantly changing, and multi. 
plicUy of, types and the relatively small 


OIL-REFINING PLANT 


There are no companies specialising in the 
manufacture of oil-refining plant in Australia, 
nevertheless probably at least 90 per cent, of 
the equipment can be made in this country 
by a selection of the leading engineering 
firms. Piping and tanks can be fabricated 
locally, and essential imports are limited to 
instrumentation and special parts such as the 
slide valves for ‘‘cat-crackers ’. The serious 
shortages of labour, and of steel, have until 


recently forced oil companies to import a hich 
p^portion of the plant required. ^No statfs- 
tics of these imporU are available. The future 
Australian market for oij-rcfining equipment 
JiKiged from the programme of four 
leading overseas companies to erect refineries 

than £81 miIlion°'!Le cLpUr 1^* 


OFFICE AND SHOP EQUIPMENT 

it is doubtful if anv 

V® *ypes such ec^oSl*^® Th '? Australia would be 

adding machines, cash registers, dictating ba® •' manufacture of tvoewriinr* 
machines, dupUcatmg machines ^and S 

writers, are .mported. As the market for t^ & 

IMPORTS: ^ 19o0-51 were^ 

“ 

^ - 

Typewriters .......... “- aa aac 14S 

• • 53o! 92! oiTift 

•^CACll SnArp^nArs frotAry) 77Airk 21,730 775 

Qfflcc tnd accounting reachlAw’ 7. ^ T ;;; 10.334 7)^5 — 321179 

334.873 M07 

420,082 
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MeUJ OrnCE AND SHOP FITTINGS 
made either from bronze or steel, the latter 
being nickel or chrome plated. The majority 
of the firms engaged in manufacture operate 
their own electroplatin<’ plants. The demand 
for display fittings depends largely upon 
activity in the retail trading field. Until re- 
cently, the demand has been constant, but 
with the recent drop in retail trading, parti- 
cularly in the textile field, demand has fallen 
considerably. 


The manufacture of HAIR WAVING Aiym 
DRYING MACHINES and equipment of^. 
non-electric and macMneless type is wSi 
catered for in Australia. There is, however 
no manufacture of hair clippers, hand 
povi'er operated. Beauty aid machines includ 
ing most types of massage apparatus are also 
imported. Total imports of these items in 
eluding certain types of waving machines* and 
hand-driers, were valued at £256,752 in 194<J 
50 and at £276.426 in 1950-51, 


OPHTHALMIC AND OPTICAL GOODS PLANT 


No statistics are available relating to pro- 
duction, imports or exports of ophthalmic and 
optical goods plant. A range of plant is made 
in Australia, including edging, surfacing and 
polishing machines, grinding and polishing 


laps, lens measures, etc. Most of this plant 
is made by precision-engineering establish- 
ments. often to special order. Some specialised 
plant is imported. 


PAINT AND PRINTING-INK PLANT 


Since there are only about twelve makers 
of printing ink in Australia, the market for 
this type of machinery is relatively limited. 
Printing-ink machinery is generally similar to 
that used for paint making, and includes 
roller mills and mixers. About 80 per cent, 
of printing-ink machinery in use in Australia 


is of local manufacture. Australian machinery, 
which is locally designed, is regarded as equal 
to^ the imported article. The only items in 
this category which are imported are a few 
special machines such as automatic can-Mling 
machines and single-roll mills. 


PAPERWORKING AND PRINTING PLANT 


The extent of manufacture of paper-work- 
ing machinery in Australia is increasing 
steadily as the converting industry becomes 
more accustomed to buying Australian-made 
machinery. Some engineering establish- 
ments making paper-working machinery 
have become specialists, and at least one of 
the principal manufacturers is now operating 
also as the Australian agent and installation 
engineer for one of the leading U.K. makers 
of paper-working machinery. Items of print- 
ing-trades machinery are also made by several 
of the manufacturers of paper-working mach- 
inery. 


Principal among paper-working machines 
being made, occasionally to stock, but mainly 
to order, arc sheeters, slitters and rewinders, 
cardboard slitters; pasters for solid-fibre con- 
tainer board; machines for sheet varnishing 
or waxing; embossing, crepeing, creasing 
machines; envelope machines; paper-tag 
machines; exercise-book and wriUng-pad 
machines; tagmakers; paper-cutting guillotines 
(see also Printing-trade Machinery, following); 
cardboard-box machinery, such as slitters, 
rotary cutter-and-scorers; tubemaking mach- 
ines. The value of output of paper-working 
machinery is not specified in official produc- 
tion statistics. 


The value of imports of paperworking 
machinery (including carton-making machin- 
ery, but not bookbinding and bookmaking 
machinervL over recent years, was as follows: 
1946-47, ^121,200; 1947-48, £284.900; 194M9, 
£373,500; 1949-50, £483.030. The value of Aus- 
tralian-made paper-workmg machinery ex- 
ported is not specifically recorded, but is 
understood to be small. 


Manufacture of CARDBOARD-BOX MACH- 
TNFRY is now well established in Australia, 
but CARTON-MAKING MACHINERY, such 
as carton rotary cutter-and-scorers, carton- 
cutting presses, automatic folders-and- 
gluers, are practically all imported; a few 


machines have been made to specific order, 
many being copies of an imported machine. 
The demand for cardboard cartons and boxes 
and fibreboard containers is increasing, which 
encourages the renewing and extension of 
plant. 

The manufacture in Australia of printing- 
trades machinery cannot be considered to be 
strongly established except for certain items of 
machinery and equipment in relatively large 
demand. The value of output of 'Trlnting 
machinery'* made in Australia in 1949-50 was 
£319,800; it is not clear as to what is the ex- 
tent of coverage of the item, but it probably 
includes most, if not all, types of paper- 
working equipment that are made in Aus- 
tralia. 

COMPOSING EQUIPMENT, such as com- 
positors' trimmer-saws (bench type), slug cut- 
ters and miterers, pica-gauges, type-high 
gauges, composing-sticks and chases, are being 
made to increasing extent and satisfactory 
quality (also printers’ woodware, type-cases, 
etc.), but all such items are also being im- 
ported. Imposing surfaces, metal furniture, 
quoins, foundry type (this item is made to 
limited extent by one manufacturer in Aus- 
tralia), are practically all imported. Compos- 
ing machines, sorts-casters, strip-casters, and 
numbering ‘‘boxes’* are not made in Aus- 
tralia. The value of 1949-50 imports of com- 
posing machines, sorts-casters, etc., was 
£418,000, and of type, metal furniture, quota- 
tions, circles, clumps, etc., £24,770. 

STEREOTYPING EQUIPMENT is made to 
a minor but growing extent. Items made in- 
clude casting boxes, back planer, edge planers, 
hydraulic matrix -presses, melt-fumaces (includ- 
ing pig-metal casting furnaces). Imports in 
1949-50 of all types of stereotyping equipment 
and electrolyping equipment were valued at 
£12,640. 

ELECTROTYPING BATHS and associated 
equipment are made in Australia. 
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PRINTING PRESSES, except in one in- 
stance, ere usually made to specific order in 
Australia; In this way quite a range of presses 
have been made. Including a high-speed ro- 
tary newspress (with Imported cylinders), a 
web-fed flatbed perfecting magazi no-press, 
offset tinplate-printers, multicolour dry-offset 
presses, analine printers, tag printers, roll- 
ticket printers. An earnest effort was made 
to establish in continuous manufacture an 
automatic letterpress fiatbod/cylinder 13-m. x 
20 -in. press, of which several are now in 
satisfactory use. Proof presses of several sizes 
are being made for stock; a register press 
for blockmakers is also being made. Imports 
of printing presses in 1949-50 were 355 platens, 
£111,950; sheet-fed letterpress flat/bed cylinder, 
188 presses, £378,526; sheet-fed offset, 101 
presses, £ 122 , 010 ; web-fed presses of any type, 
IS presses, £226,780; other types of presses, 
including proof presses, 322 presses, £167,970. 
The value of printing-press spore parts im- 
ported in 1949-50 was £290,600. Printing 
presses Imported into Australia in the post- 
war years were mainly imported from the 
United Kingdom, but in pre-war years the 
U.S.A. and Germany were major suppliers. 
Imports from Germany increased to signifi- 
cant levels, but American printing- trades 
machinery is largely blocked by unavailability 
of dollars for purchase of such machinery. A 
very wide range of types and sizes of presses 
are in use, mainly letteipress, with offset- 
lithography steadily extending and rotogravure 
in use for several national magazines. 


BINDERY MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT 
are made to minor extent in Australia. Prin- 
cipal items made in quantity are small folders 
and label gummers (both hand-fed), hand- 
operated book-backing presses, hydrauhe book- 
presses. nipping prossors, paper dnlls, gatherer- 
stitcher (with imported stitcher-heads) and 
various small items of bindery equipment are 
made from time to lime. Several makes of 
hand-operated guillolirics, and of powered 
auto-clamp guillotines in sizes up to 4b inches 
have been made as stock lines; one or two of 
the makes may persist as a continuing item 
of production in Australia. Imports of guillo- 
tines in 1949-50 numbered 162. valued at 
£96.670. 124 of the machines came from the 
U.K. Imports of bindery machinery other- 
wise, in 1949-50. were valued at £1 2(1.000. 

With one notable exception, there is only a 
limited range of PHOTO-ENGRAVING and 
LITHOGRAPHIC - PLATEMAKJNG EQUIP- 
MENT made in Australia. A multiplate 
photo-composing machine, invented and manu- 
factured in Australia, is being manufactured 
by the Vickers group in the United Kingdom, 
under licence, for world sales. Several of these 
machines are in use in Australia, including 
two 4-plate 60-In. by 40-in. (image centres). 
Apart from this machine, only small items and 
mechanical equipment such as rotary graubers, 
glass graining marbles, etc., arc made in Aus- 
tralia. 

Imports of print! ng-trades machinery vary 
considerably from year to year. 


PLASnCS.PRODUCTS PLANT 


The manufacture of machinery for the pro- 
duction of plastics products is, in the main, 
confined to certain types of compression 
presses (vertical and horizontal), extension 
presses, preheaters, mixers and similar items. 
There are about twelve engineering firms 
which manufacture, in conjunction with other 
activities, presses of various types for the plas- 


tics trade. Certain types of presses are im- 
ported, but Australian manufacturers generally 
are capable of satisfying most requirements. 
The manufacture of injection-moulding mach- 
ines (up to 8 - 02 .) was recently commenced* 
pre\^ously all such machines were imported, 
although a few plastics manufacturers had 
built machines for their own use, 


PULP. PAPER AND PAPERBOARD PLANT 


During 1949-50 papermaking machinery to 
the value of £425,120 was imported, mainly 
Canada and the United Kingdom. Paper- 
making machinery may be divided into four 
^oups, namely— pulping plant; plant used for 
the recovery of chemicals where the chemical 
process is used; paper and paperboard mach- 
ines; auxiliary machines such as rewinders, 
cutters, slitters, etc. Manufacture of some 
paper making machinery is already carried out 


ill output is at present 

small It IS increasing. Machinery produced in 
Australia includes drying cylinders, limekilns, 
evaporators, digesters, stock washers, concen- 
trators, vats and moulds. (The value of plant 

l^rso Australia at 

1W9-50 was £5.75 million.) Expansion plans of 

nnt mdustry will require considerable 

quantities of papermaking machinery. 


RUBBER-PRODUCTS PLANT 


Most Items of rubber-products plant are 
made to order by the larger engineering com- 
panies. No statistics of Australian production 
are available. Imported machinery was valued 


Australian "^ndust? hzs pVoJ^'Tself 


omerLfiNG AND 


The m^ufacture and fabrication of mineral- 
tMalment pJant comprises a part of the aclivi- 
1 ,-fu ? n^ber of heavy engineering estab- 

lishinents in Australia. An electrical firm 

making magnetic sepaiS 
if S;- smelting and roasting machine^ 
is erected on site, sometimes wift the ass 2 - 


HLANT 
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smelting and refining (see* Chapter 9) and in 
coal processing (see Chapter 1). Such expan- 
sion is likely to lead to increasing demands 
for mineral-treatment and metal smelting and 
refining plant, even though some large items 


xiic v<»iuu 01 imports M 
smelting, leaching and metal-refinme 
pl^anps^in^^l 949-50 was £85.675 and in 1950 ^ 


SOAP AND WASHING-POWDER PLANT 


Probably less than half the demand for soap 
machinery is supplied by local manufacturers; 
most machines are imported from the United 
Kingdom. Soap kettles are comparatively 
simple and, like most of the auxiliary equip- 
ment, are made in Australia. The principal 
machines required by the soap industry which 
must be imported are patent plodders and 
large automatic wrapping machines. The 
market for soap machinery is affected by the 


peculiar organisation of the soap-making in 
dustry, in which there are nearly one hundred 
firms dominated by two large overseas com- 
bines. The small output of most Australian 
soap makers does not justify the installation 
of extensive plant. Import statistics show 
soap-making and candle-making machiiies 
combined, the figures for 1949-50 being nine 
machines, valued at £18,548 and for 1950-51, 
eight machines, valued at £10,242. 


TANNING AND LEATHER- WORKING PLANT 


Australian manufacturers make a range of 
tanning and leather-working machines, and 
supply practically all requirements of the Aus- 
tralian market. There are no statistics avail- 


able to show value or quantity of production. 
Imports of tannipg and leather-working 
machines in 1949-30 were valued at £42,290 
and in 1950-51 at £61,218. 


TEXTILE PLANT, INCLUDING FIBRE-PROCESSING PLANT 


In 1949-50 TEXTILE MACHINERY valued 
at £775,420 was produced in Australia. Cir- 
cular and fiat knitting machines, wool-scour- 
ing, carbonising and dyeing equipment, and 
other plant and ^uipment were included in 
this amount. Until recently there has been a 
tendency to concentrate on the manufacture 
of items presenting no major technical prob- 
lems in their manufacture. Imports of textile 
machinery for 1949-50 reached a total of 
£5,470,000. Demand has shown a marked de- 
cline in 1952. 

CARD CLOTHING manufacture in Aus- 
tralia is undertaken by one company which re- 
ceives a portion of its raw materials from its 


parent company in the United Kingdom. The 
textile industries in Australia have not been 
fully catered for by this company; In 1949-50 
imports were valued at £63,441. 

COMB CIRCLES, FALLERS, TEMPLE 
RINGS AND TENTER GILLS are made in 
Australia by one company, which proposes also 
to make porcupines and gill screws. The com- 
pany also conducts a repair service on textile 
accessories for the textile industry. One other 
company is engaged upon repairing of textile 
accessories, but does not manufacture new 
parts. Imports for 1949-50 of accessories for 
carding and combing machines, including comb 
circles, etc., were valued at £74,670. 


TOBACCO-PROCESSING PLANT 


Machinery for the tobacco industry has not 
as yet been made in Australia except for oc- 
casional items produced to specific orders. 
With a possible expansion of tobacco cultiva- 
tion there is a tendency to explore this field 


a little more fully, and at least one firm is 
preparing to produce certain tobacco-proces- 
sing machinery, for which it hopes to arrange 
suitable licence agreements with overseas 
manufacturers. 


WOODWORKING PLANT 


The production of woodworking machinery 
in Australia covers a wide variety of types 
and sizes of general-purpose machinery built 
both to standard designs and to meet special 
requirements. The industry also caters for 
the greater part of the requirements of the 
saw mills. Machines manufactured include 
circular and hand saws, lathes, senders, plan- 
ers and thicknessors, shapers and spindle- 
moulders. tenoning, morticing and other sp^ 
cialised machinery for the furniture and 


cabinet-making trade, veneer peeling and 
slicing machines, glueing machines and presses 
for the plywood industry. 

Although manufacture is expanding rapidly, 
as indicated by total outputs of £687,228 and 
£893,018 in 1948-49 and 1949-50 respectively, 
about one-third of requirements— £476,170 in 
1949-50.— is still imported- However, the .types 
imported are confined mainly to very special- 
ised equipment in the high-priced field. 


PLANT OP A GENERAL NATURE 


AIR-CONDITIONING PLANT 


The air-conditioning industry owes much 
of its initial growth to the establishment 
by two overseas organisations of branches in 
this country, but the most rapid expansion 


has taken place fairly recently, largely as a 
result of war-time demands. The natural al- 
liance with the refrigeration industry, in 
industry many manufacturers extend tneff 
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activities to iDclude air-conditioning p)ant» has 
also resulted in a certain amount of parallel 
developments. Future trends are not readily 
discernible, but expansion in industries requir- 
ing controlled atmospheric conditions as an 
essential adjunct to particular processes (e.g., 
textiles), the increasing attention being paid 
to air conditioning as a means of improving 

AIR^COMPRESSING PLANT 

The manufacture of compressors and vacuum 
pumps has been well established in Australia 
for some years, and about twenty-six firms 
are producing reciprocating equipment of 
various types and sizes. Rotary compressors 
do not appear to be made in Australia, but 
some have been imported. TURBO-COMPRES- 
SORS and BLOWERS of large capacity are 
abo imported, but the demand is limited and 
local manufacture has not, to date, been con- 
sidered an economic proposition. Special-pur- 
pose compressors worKing in the 4,000 to 5,000 
ps.i. range or higher are not made in Aus- 
tralia, and the present demand is so small 
and uncertain that it would be difficult to 
justify their manufacture. With these excep- 
tions the market appears to be well catered 
for. Eight large firms specialise in the manu- 
facture of piston compressors in the range 100 
to 3,500 c.f.m. and 30-100 lb. pressure. It Is 
ossible that one or more of these firms could 
uild up to 5,000 c.f.m. if necessary. 


NOT ELSEWHERE INCLUDED 

working conditions, and the possible demands 
from the commercial field when the casing of 
restrictions permits new building, all suggest 
that a considerable Increase in requirements 
may develop. The ability of existing facilities 
to meet these latent demands cannot be ac- 
curately assessed. 


AND PNEUMATIC TOOLS 

The demand for PNEUMATIC TOOLS for 
constructional, mining and general industrial 
use is fairly constant, and can be expected to 
continue. Replacement of wearing parts is par- 
ticularly high and recent years have seen a 
growth of manufacture of these parts by com- 
panies which previously had no connection 
with the manufacture of pneumatic equip- 
ment. There is an extensive demand for re- 
placement parts from mining areas particu- 
larly. The two major organisations in this 
field have found that manufacture in Aus- 
tralia of the heavy-duty pneumatic tools is 
not economic, and have continued to import 
the motor unit from overseas. The largest 
items of this type of equipment in demand 
are rock drills and rock-bormg units. Imports 
in 1949-50 and 1950-51 were valued at: nock 
drills (rotary and percussive) £285,197 and 
£438,399 respectively; and rock-boring units 
£226.737 and £210,603 respectively. 


CRUSHING AND PULVERISING PLANT 


The manufacture of crushing and pulveris- 
ing plant in Australia is carried out by many 
of the larger, well-established general engi- 
neering companies which manufacture mining 
machinery, as well as by several smaller 
firms which produce items for the chemical, 
food and other industries. Although a con- 
siderable amount of activity in this field is at 
present directed to the fabrication of replace- 
ment parts for existing plant, new equipment 
b manufactured to meet specific orders. In 
1949-50 the total value of stone crushing 


machinery produced was £185,703. Types of 
machinery produced include jaw and cone 
crushers; hammer, stamp, ball, pebble, rod 
and other types of milling equipment and 
various types of pulverisers. Recent require- 
ments of heavy primary crushers have been 
obtained from overseas. Fifteen crushers were 
imported in 1949-50 at a cost of £25,380. Thb 
was probably due to shortages of raw mate- 
rials, rather than to any lack of capacity in 
the industry. 


CUTLERY 

Products in the cutlery group being manu- 
wetured in Australia include knives of all 
types, industrial and domestic; scissors, shears 
and snips; and razor blades. (The manufac- 
ture of spoons and forks and similar items 
IS treated under “Plated Ware", earlier In 
this Part.) Australian production of house- 
hold kmves in 1949-50 totalled 40,756 dozen, 
valued at £70,732; and of guillotine and wood- 

‘2.457 dozen, valued at 
£139,708. No information is published as to 
the quantity of razor blades produced by the 
one manufacturer of razor blades in Australia, 
imports of cutlery, including razor blades 

the United Kingdom. There is a mark^ pre- 
ference for cutlery of British manufacture. 
IMPORTS; 

including hack saws, cross.cul saws etc 
H jh-sj^ced sled hack-Mw Madias * 

Other hack-saw blades ... . 

Other hand-saw blades 

Bond saws 

Circular saws 

Stw blades for machine saws. *n’«» i * .V ' 

for nrodUcUotl ot 


AND SAWS 

and manufacturers in Australia face severe 
competition from this source. 

Production of SAWS in Australia includes 
hand saws, circular saws, band saws and 
rnetal.^ttmg saws. In 1948.49 and 1950-51 
the value of saws produced was— 
PRODUCTION: 1948 -49 1850^51 

Hand'^w?"’* 360,943 

BaSd«wl .:: 

^lal-cutling saws 26.776 f (a) 

w All other saws. ' 

manufacturers are well 
established m ihjs field, considerable quanti- 

‘ saw blades are also hr! 

ported. Imports in 1949-50 and 195^51 wer^ 

- doz, t K 

lie.’lli ”7'^^ Isfl'Ssn 306^19 

’ ^ 21,062 

- 9.328 

“ 65.9M H *8.139 

65,960 

— - Man 

66,809 
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Pow^ hacksaw blades are not made in Au> of Paul Beck (England) Ltd, UK exnert. ♦ 
tralia, but an Australian subsidiary company begin production of such blades by late 


ENGINES 


Production of STATIONARY DIESEL- 
ENGINES up to 75 h.p. is well established in 
Australia, and sufficient capacity exists for the 
manufacture of the smaller PETROL and 
KEROSENE ENGINES to satisfy requirements. 

A limited number of engines of over 75 h.p. 
are manufactured, mcluding diesel engines for 
marine purposes but, broadly speaking, the 
bulk of requirements over 40 h.p. are at pre- 
sent being imported. Hea\"y imports of engines 
below 40 h.p. and reduced local demand hit 
the industry in 1952. Value of output for all 
engines (exclusive of automotive engines— see 
Chapter 10) for 1949-50 amounted to about £2.5 
million. The bulk of this is diesel and petrol 

FANS AND 

The manufacture of industrial fans and 
blowers also appears to be well covered, there 
being at least twenty firms engaged in the 


engines, marine and stationary types, under 6 
h.p., which accounted for slightly less than 
half the total value and about 70 per cent 
in quantity. Recent expansion in the manu- 
facture of earth-moving equipment has drawn 
attention to the necessity for importing suit- 
able prime-movers. It appears likely that 
higher-powered diesel engines will be in 
strong demand, also for power generating, 
shipbuilding and the heavy transport indus- 
tries. A leading United Kingdom company is 
establishing a plant in Australia initially for 
assembling and servicing automotive diesels, 
and will progressively increase the use of 
Australian-made components. 

BLOWERS 

manufacture of all types to meet demands for 
air conditioning equipment, mine ventUatioD, 
mill exhaust and similar systems. 


FIRE-PROTECTION EQXnPMENT 


With at least thirteen firms engaged in the 
manufacture of some form of fire-protection 
equipment, the industry has sufficient capacity 
to meet the demand. Shortages are experi- 
enced at times, due to the difficulties of ob- 


taining skilled labour, iron piping, iron, and 
certain fittings which sometimes have to be 
imported. Imports of fire extinguishers, mostly 
from the United Kingdom, rose from £56,486 
in 1948-49 to £75,160 in 1949-50. 


FIXTURES, SHELVES. FURNITURE OF METAL 


Metal furniture manufactured in Australia 
includes tubular steel furniture for office, fac- 
tory and domestic use; steel filing cabinets, 
cupboards, benches, etc.; steel storage racks 
and similar equipment; and (in one instance), 
domestic furniture such as bedroom suites. 
Total value of output of metal furniture for 


1949-50 amounted to £2,253,22$. This branch 
of industry, together with general sheetmetal 
working and steel fabrication, is suffering 
from the common disability of shortages in 
supply of raw materials. In each case, eda- 
city is considered to be adequate to demand. 


FURNACES 

INDUSTRIAL FURNACES and OVENS (see 
also “Electric Furnaces”, Chapter 11) manu- 
factured in Australia cover a wide range of 
electric, gas and oil-fired equipment, the 
majority of which is built to specific require- 
ments, although some lines have been stan- 
dardised. The types manufactured include 
furnaces and ovens for melting, carburising, 
annealing, hardening, enamelling, etc. The in- 
dustry possesses wide technical experience 


AND OVENS 

and produces equipment of a high standard. 
Included in the manufacturers are well-known 
overseas companies which have either estab- 
lished branches in Australia or arranged with 
established concerns to manufacture their spe- 
cial equipment under license. Demands on 
the industry are heavy and, since most of 
the equipment is built to order, delays are 
unavoidable. 


HANDTOOLS 


About 140 factories in Australia are engag^ 
in the manufacture of cutlery and small haPen 
tools. Total value of output for 1949-50 
amounted to £3,773,000. For statistical pur- 
poses the industry covers cutlery (including 
razor blades), spoons and forks, and small 
handtools. 

The manufacture of small handtools in- 
cludes a wide range of gardening, carpen- 
ters’ and engineers’ tools. In general, the 
quality of the tools manufactured is of a high 


standard, but there continues to exist a pre- 
ference in the Australian market for certain 
well-known brands of overseas manufacture. 
The industry has to withstand severe competi- 
tion from imported tools despite, in many in- 
stances, a substantial difference in price. Re- 
cent additions to tools manufactured locally 
are carpenters* chisels and bits, which are be- 
ing produced by a subsidiary of The Broken 
Hill Pty. Co. Ltd. (See Chapter 11, for port- 
able electric tools.) 


HARDWARE NOT ELSEWHERE INCLUDED 


Output of hardware in Australia at present 
is sufficient to meet requirements, and to per- 
mit some exports. In the early post-war 


1 , however, production was lower, and con- 
able imports were necessary to meet tne 
No statistics are available of actual 
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Australian production; however, the following cation of the order of production of builders' 
estimates for 1948-49, based on production hardware— 
figures of major manufacturers, gives an indi- 


PRODUCTION AND DE5fAND ESTIMATES. I946-49: 


Estimated 
Annual 
Product ion 

Estimated 

Annual 

Demand 

Hinges — 

Up to 4 inch butts and cabinet oiTsets 

Other, inciuding butterlly sprihg catches 

Small barrel bolts 

Kitchen-cabinet catches ... 

» « * 

pair^ 

9.000,000 

300.000 
units 

1.700.000 

2.700.000 

4.700.000 

2.700.000 

2.151.000 

207.000 
fiOO 000 

pairs 

7,234,500 

328,600 

units 

1.370.000 

2.752.000 

2.450.000 

2.044.000 

2.013.000 
173,000 
^28 non 

boH rviat hrvnVc 


Drawer pulls (including handles) 

Mortice locksets (including latches rebated and run locks) 

Night latc)ies (with or without lurnilure) 

Screen-door catches 

* * 4 

Casement stays and fasteners (inctuding combines and separate patterns) . . 

Cupboard catches (includes some mortice latches) 

Sash lifts 

, , , 

4 • * 

4 • » 

Ir V Sr W V 

1,000,000 
1,200,000 

5 non non 

1.150.000 

1.008.000 
9 9^ nnn 

Sash fasteners 


2 400 non 


Sets of sash balances (including patent patterns) 

* B * 

« * ^ 

sets 

1.300.000 

sets 

1,127.000 


As stated above, production has increased re- 
cently, and current output would now be 
somewhat higher than is shown in the above 
table — production of hinges has doubled. 

Normally, only a few lines of builders* hard- 
ware, usually of high-grade types, are im- 

E 1 ed into Australia. Value of imports of 
ges, bolts and locks for prewar and recent 
years was-^ 


IMPORTS: 1938-39 1949-50 19S0-SI 

Z- ^ 

Hinaes . . . • • ; I’.491 58.503 123.289 

^cks and lockseU 72,100 141.897 174,908 

Barrel and socket bolts ... — 417 501 


The principal source of these imports was the 
United Kingdom. All imports are now sub- 
ject to licence— see Appendix II. 

Pre-war, about 30 per cent, of Australian 
production of builders' hardware was exported. 
However, to ensure reasonable supplies to 
meet the Australian demand, particularly for 
housing requirements, export restrictions have 
been imposed by the Commonwealth Govern- 


ment. Some lines are subject to export quotas 
amounting to from 10 per cent, to 25 per cent, 
of their production, and others are free from 
control Recently, control over exports has 
been suspended. Owing to restrictions placed 
on imports by the South African and New 
Zealand Governments, our markets in those 
countries have dwindled until Australian 
manufacturers generally have lost interest. It 
is hoped that some easing of these restric- 
tions in the future will revive Australian ex- 
ports to those markets. 

Hinges, locks and locksets and barrel and 
socket bolts only are recorded distinctively in 
official statistics. Australian exports of these 
Items in 1949-50 and 1950-51 were— 


EXPORTS 


i?4d-50 1950.51 
£ 

25,081 
68.023 
1,583 


Hinges ... ... . , , . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 257 

Locks and sockets 

Parrel and socket b olts 2.041 

The principal countries to which these exDorta 

MaJaya. New Zea- 
land, South Africa and AustraUan Territories 


LUBRICATING EQUIPMENT 


Lubrication equipment in a wide range of 
oU pumps, grease guns, oU cans, etc., is being 
product by a weU-establishcd firm in South 
Australia, and, since the demand for such 


for immediate 
“ apparent. The industry appear 
capable of meeting the existing dem^i^ 


MOVING, HANDLING AND HAULING PLANT (OTHtm 

EQUIPMENT AND CONSTR^OH^ANrf^^^ TRANSPORT 


With certain excepUons the field of materials- 
machinery appears fairly well 

leStY’^'^?® manufactured by many 
Ua-^g firms to suit a variety of requirementi, 

Si mills, power houses 

triS^ 3^’^ general indus- 

bv^'i^J?^ gMeral purpose are made 


whose ® number of firms 

tions would result normal condi- 

mands, ESCat.at/^po mcreased de- 

tured to manufac- 

ling, can^ei^ including travel- 

ha^; sirs Vb. ^d types, 

Under normal ^ y®“s- 

have sufficient cana^hv^ ?«’ “^ufacturers 
ments of all but t^e supply require- 

is amply cateSS for 

which specialise in thK concerns 

neering*^Tuw ®f the engi- 

hojsts, cranes of 
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MOBILE INDUSTRIAL-TRUCKS are made 
m Australia, but the very large types are still 
imported. Types manufactured include bat- 
tery-, diesel- or petrol-operated fork-lift and 
platform trucks, which are of high quality. 
Manufacture in Australia has expanded re- 
cently, and a number of firms have entered 
this field. At least two well-known brands 
of American equipment are made in Australia 
under licence. 

There are several manufacturers of hand, 
electric and hydraulic STACKING EQUIP- 
MENT. 

In view of the anticipated expansion of 
secondary industry and an increasing appre- 
ciation of the advantages of efficient methods 
there are possibilities of additional opportuni- 
ties in the field of materials-handling equip- 
ment. 

The trend towards farm mechanisation 
(stimulated by the recent labour shortage and 
higher farm incomes) and the implementation 
of developmental projects involving the use 
of heavy earthmoving equipment maintained 
the demand for tractors of all types at high 
levels after the 1939-45 War. As a result, 
production of tractors assumed increasing im- 
portance. 

The manufacture of tractors, apart from ro- 
tary hoes, is confined at present to WHEELED 
TRACTORS in the 33 to 41 and the 100 to 
180 maximum drawbar h.p. ranges. 

The absence of any local production of 
CRAWLER TRACTORS has proved a handi- 
cap to constructional projects and agricul- 
tural development, because of shortages of 
overseas supplies, particularly from the 
United States of America. However, several 
firms In Australia have expressed an interest 
in this field and have plans at various stages 
to enter into the manufacture of crawler 
tractors, but as yet no actual production has 
commenced. Should production of crawler 
tractors be commenced, a logical step would 
be the development of manufacture of auto- 
motive diesel engines in Australia. 

Four companies have made AGRICUL- 
TURAL WHEELED TRACTORS proper, 
and one company an AGRICULTURAL 
WHEELED TRACTOR with ROTARY-HOE 
ATTACHMENTS. One company is producing 
INDUSTRIAL WHEELED TRACTORS with 
which is incorporated earthmoving equip- 
ment such as scrapers, rock buggies and 
dozers made by the same organisation. The 
industry is concentrated mainly in Victoria 
and New South Wales, with one important 
company in Western Australia. Costs of pr®* 
duction have varied considerably within the 
industry, and only two companies have, as 
yet, been able to achieve production of trac- 
tors at prices comparable with those of simi- 
lar imported models. 

Because of wartime shortages and buoyant 
farm incomes in the post-war years, the de- 
mand for wheeled tractors has been at vep^ 
high levels in recent years. However, the 
large numbers of new tractors going into the 
field in this period might well mean a lower 
replacement level of demand within the next 
few years Moreover, the demand for wheeled 
tractors for agricultural use is very suscep- 
tible to changes in farm incomes, and a con- 
tinuation of high levels of demand is subject 
to the maintenance of farm incomes at or 
near present levels. 

Estimates of current requirement of wheeled 
tractors vary from 17,000 to 19,500 a year. 


Under present circumstances it is considered 
that the current effective demand is of the 
order of 18,000 machines a year, which is 
considerably below the total sales of the past 
two financial years. The following table 
out the estimated current annual demand as 
between horsepower groups— 

Estimated 

MAXIMUM DRAWBAR Annud 

HORSEPOWER: Dem^d 

S to 25 h.p ^00^ 

Exceeding 25 but not exceeding 40 h.p. 8,000 

- >. 40 h.p 3.00Q 

Total 3 $.000 

The large backlog of demand of several years 
ago has now been eliminated except for some 
high clearance and very high horsepower 
models. In fact there are large stocks of 
wheeled tractors on hand. 

Some agricultural-type wheeled tractors are 
used for industrial purposes, both as general 
traction units and as basic units for shovel 
loaders, mobile light cranes and light patrol 
graders. This demand, which is included in 
the above estimates, is now at a level of about 
1,000 units a year. It is concentrated in the 
medium (21-35) horsepower class. 

The Australian production of wheeled trac- 
tors (apart from rotary hoes) until 1948 was 
negligible. In the year 1948-49 Australian out- 
put was about 1,000 machines. Imports in 
the same year were 17,673 machines, and in 
1949-50, 23,985 machines. (This figure includes 
imports of tractors with very low horsepower 
ratings.) Production in 1949-50 was 3,920 trac- 
tors. These are all in a range of 33«41 maxi- 
mum drawbar horsepower, i.e.. in the medium 
and heavy horsepower groups. Production in 
recent months has declined considerably, and 
one company has stopped making tractors. 
Current supplies are in excess of the estimated 
current demand, and the market in Australia 
for these machines, which is already quite com- 
petitive, is likely to become increasingly com- 
petitive unless imports are reduced consider- 
ably. 

The company producing powered rotary 
hoes manufactures five basic models of trac- 
tors and rotary-hoe attachments. The trac- 
tor and rotary-hoe attachments are sold as 
complete units. These are all in the light 
and medium horsepower ranges^ 

The industry is now working at about 80 
per cent, of plant capacity on a one-shift 
basis, due mainly to current sales difnculties. 
Because of the increasingly competitive nature 
of the Australian market, projected expan- 
sion plans of local manufacturers have been 
postponed indefinitely. The industry is likely 
to meet continued strong competition from 
imports (particularly from the United King- 
dom), which could affect adversely the long- 
term levels of output. All imports are now, 
however, subject to licence— see Appendix II. 

The current demand for industrial-type 
wheeled tractors above 100 h.p. (including 
dump wagons) is estimated at 130 machines 
per annum. This demand is particularly sus- 
ceptible to changes in the level of public 
works; consequently the demand in the near 
future might possibly fall below the current 
level. 

Industrial wheeled tractors, mainly tw^ 
wheeled units in which are incorporated earth- 
moving equipment, are made locally by o^y 
one company. Output m the year 194W9 
was 66 machines, but recent output has been 
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at a rate of about 90 machines a year. Pre- 
sent production is conftned to machines 
powered with diesel engines of 100 or 160 
h.p. (two-wheeled units), and 160 h.p. (a four- 
wheeled unit), but experiments are also be- 
ing carried out on the production of models 
down to about 60 h.p. The content of local 
manufacture in the two-wheeled machine js 
about 70 per cent, of the total cost, and in 
the four-wheeled machine about 33 per cent. 
The diesel engines for these tractors are im- 
ported from the United States of America. 

Recent imports of wheeled tractors have 
been maintained at high levels and ha%'e 
covered more than adequately the difference 
between local production and the Australian 
demand. 


The demand for CRAWLER TRACTORS in 
Australia arises from both agricuitural and 
industrial uses. Over 90 per cent, of the cur- 
rent demand for crawler tractors for agricul- 
tural use is for machines of 25 to 50 maxi- 
mum drawbar h.p. There is also a small de- 
mand for crawler tractors from 38 to 50 maxi- 
mum drawbar h.p. suitable for light clearing 
and dam sinking. On the other hand, over 
60 per cent, of the demand for crawler trac- 
tors for industrial use is for machines of over 
50 maximum drawbar h.p. 

In view of the very different type of mar- 
ket. the demand for crawler tractors for In- 
dustriai use and the demand for agricultural 
use is dealt with separately below. 

The main industrial uses of crawler tractors 
are for roadmaking, quarrying, open-cut min- 
ing. dam construction and timber-getting. The 
demand in Australia has developed strongly 
during the past few years for these purposes 
from both public and private authorities, al- 
though in 1952 there has been some check to 
demand. It is estimated that there is at pre- 
sent a current demand of 1,000 crawler trac- 
tors a year for industrial use, and in addi- 
tion a small backlog confined mainly to 
machines m Classes 2 and 3. The followinc 
table gives an estimate of the current de- 
mand as between horsepower groups-^ 


WPUSTRIAL: 


c!« tTo'to®!'""'- ^ P 

Claw 3—55 to 69 " 

C d»s 4—36 to S4 
Claw 5— Unrter.lfi 

f oul 


Estimated 

Current 

Annuel 

Demand 


150 

250 

360 

220 

20 

T.ooo ~ 


There b at present a preference for the 
crawler type of tractor over the wheeled type 
for industrial use, except as a base for shov^ 


loaders and mobile cranes for which wheeled 
tractors are generally preferred. This general 
preference for crawler-type tractors appears 
hkeiy to be maintained in the immediate 
future. 

Estimates of current requirements of crasvlcr 
tractors for agricultural use vary from 1.500 
to 3,000 machines a year. It is considered, 
however, that under present circumstances the 
current effective demand is of the order of 
1,500 machines a year The following table 
sets out the estimated current annual demand 
as between horsepower groups— 


AGRICUl.TURAT.* 


Estimated 

Current 

Annual 

Demand 



UntU 

Class 1 — Ov«r 95 max. drawbar h.o. 

JO 

Class 2^70 lo 95 .. 

4a 

. . 20 

Class 3^5 lo 69 .. 

• • 

4 a 

70 

Class 4*^6 to 54 

4* 

720 

Class 5— Under 36 .. 

9 f 

• 4 

€60 

Total : . . 

... 

i . 1.500 


Of course, the demand for crawler tractors 
for agricultural use is very susceptible to 
changes in farm incomes. Any significant fall 
in these incomes might weil reduce the de- 
mand below these levels. 


On the basis of the above estimates, there 
is at present a total current demand for 
crawler tractors of about 2,500 machines a 
year, and in addition a relatively small back- 
log of demand, confined to the more popular 
makes. The large backlog, which accumulated 
over a number of years because of restrictions 
on imports from the United States of America 
and a low availability from “soft currency'* 
areas, has been reduced considerably during 
the past nine months. 


crawler tractors for the years 
averaged little more than 
1^00 machines a year and were very in. 
adequate for Australian requirements. Al- 
though imports, both from ••dollar ” and "soft 
^ increased since then to more 

than double that level, they have been in- 
themselves to make any appre- 
ciable impression on outstanding orders, Can- 
ccllations and deferment of orders have ac- 
counted largely for the shrinking backlog of 

'vSrks pa?ficu- 

larly influences the demand for crawler trac 


MENT PARTi^ T* REPLACE- 

IS estimated to he r-) c 


PACKING-HOOM PLANT (OTHER THAN FOOD PACKAGING) 


The manufacture of packaging equipment 
asweiated with that of ^fo^- 
allied machinery, and many 
‘he latter field also pr^uce paS^ 

priduct ‘ThilL" '^‘‘h their normll 

cialisp ’in " ®*hers who spe- 

2uL ManufactufS 

filling machines as capping bottle 


licensing of through the 

to overseas desims Most n7lh*® manufacture 
automatic and Ampler manual, semi- 

machines are made iiS AustSua 
Plex, completely automati!- t’ “ ‘ 

be obtained from oiS 

l^Smachine,^ were vfiu<^*’aT £ 35 ^ 2 ^ 
194^9. and m 1949^0 at j 

mamly from the United 
United States of Am^cl ‘he 
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POWER-TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT, INCLUDING BEARINGS 


A comprehensive range of poweMransmis- 
sion equipment is manufactured in Australia, 
includmg variable-speed drives, reduction 
units, and various types of gearing, clutches 
and plain bearings. Ball-bearings are made in 
limited ranges, while roller bearings are not 
made at all; neither are in plentiful supply. 
Belting of all types is used, but manufacture 
is confined to leather and rubber, while hair, 
cotton and balata are imported. Holler chain 


in larger sizes has been made in Australia 
for many years, and production is sufficient 
to meet most requirements. The manufacture 
of small pitch roller chain has only recently 
been commenced, and output is going solely 
to the manufacture of agricultural implements* 
all requirements for power transmission must 
still be imported. Total imports of roller and 
inverted tooth chain in 1949-50 were 19 292 
cwt., valued at £502,406. * 


PUMPS 


There are numerous firms throughout Aus- 
tralia engaged in the manufacture of pumps, 
and the industry is well established. The 
value of output in 1949-50 amounted to £2.17 
million, ^pes produced include reciprocat- 
ing, centrifugal (both single and multistage), 
rotary, hydraulic, diaphragm, boiler-feed and 
special-purpose pumps to meet the needs of 
particular industries. The sizes and capaci- 
ties of pumps produced are many and varied 


and the industry is capable of meeting prac- 
tically all requirements. Imports for 1949-50 
totalled £305,341 — an increase of about £50,000 
over the previous twelve months. Experience 
shows that Australian-made pumps compare 
favourably in design and performance with 
the best obtainable from overseas and certain 
types, such as gravel and sand pumps, have 
been made and exported to Malaya, Borneo, 
Nigeria and even to the United Kingdom. 


REFRIGERATION PLANT 


The manufacture of REFRIGERATION 
EQUIPMENT has been well established in 
Australia for many years and covers the 
entire field, including domestic refrigerators. 
(For electric refrigerators, see also Chapter 
11 .) 

Australian production of DOMESTIC RE- 
FRIGERATORS in the year 1949-50 was 162,300 
units, and in 1950-51 203,000. Imports for the 
year 1949-50 were 22,326 units, and in 1950-51, 
19.606 units. Production in the first ten months 
of 1931-52 was 169,780 units. In the latter 
months of this period output fell sharply. 
There has, in the past few years, been a very 
big backlog of demand for domestic refrigera- 
tors, but demand has fallen considerably 
lately, and local capacity is well in excess of 
demand. 

There are several firms engaged in the 
manufacture of INDUSTRIAL REFRIGERA- 
TION EQUIPMENT. These firms are mainly 
large and well established, and produce most 
of their own component parts. The majority 
of these firms manufacture both high-pressure 
and low-pressure refrigeration equipment, in- 
cluding a wide range of units suitable for 
commercial establishments. The majority of 
domestic refrigerator manufacturers, plus a 
large number of other firms which may gene- 
rally be regarded as assemblers, manufacture 
a wide range of refrigeration units for com- 
mercial usage. 


Apart from the producers of complete units, 
there are many other firms specialising in the 
manufacture of REFRIGERATION COMPO- 
NENTS, such as, cabinets, compressors, con- 
densers and condensing units, evaporators, 
trays, valves and similar items. Quite fre- 
quently, manufacturers of cabinets and con- 
densing units also assemble other domestic or 
commercial refrigeration units, or both, while 
manufacturers of other components are not 
engaged in the manufacture of any other re- 
frigeration equipment. 


Several of the major manufacturers have 
overseas connections, and thus keep abreast 
of latest developments, and have access to the 
results of research undertaken by their over- 
seas affiliations. The equipment produced is 
generally modern in design, and compares 
more than favourably with world standards. 


Any increase in the activities of the refri- 
geration industry will be reflected in a larger 
iemand for CONTROL EQUIPMENT. The 
mly items of local manufacture are thermo- 
itat and thermostatic expansion valves to suit 
mall refrigeration units, and these only m 
jartial satisfaction of demand. The remaining 
•fluipment is imported, a considerable portion 
^om America. Some attempt is now being 
nade to increase local manufacture, but the 
leficiency is far from being completely met. 


SCREENING 

The manufacture of screening plant is 
undertaken, in most cases, in conjunction 
with that of crushing and pulverising plant. 

A number of the larger general-engineering 
companies make screening plant (trommel, 
shaking, vibratory, sifting, clc.) for various 


PLANT 

industries— mining, food processing, chemical, 
etc. Perforated plate or sheet metal, howev^, 
is mainly made by one manufacturer. No 
specific statistics of Australian production, 
imports or exports of screening plant are 
available. 


STEAM-RAISING PLANT 


The manufacture of boilers and steam 
engines in Australia meets practically all of 
the local market requirements, although a 
substantial quantity of parts, particularly of 


pressure boilers suitable for powepplant 
.nation, is imported. Boilers for ships are 
made in Australia (see Shipbuilding , 
pter 10). Most of Australia’s requirements 
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of TURBINES for electric-power plant (tur- ^ — waier-lube 

bines for marine engines are considered in boilers, n.e.i — 423.69-1 — 402,406 

Chapter 10) are imported into Australia. In Parts of boilers (except 

1949-50. there were 224 water-tube boilers, water-iubei. n-e.i. ... — 52,099 — 163.403 

valued at £164,450, made in Australia, and 244 producers — 971 — 10,333 

^her boilers, valued at £211.027, Imports of c 13,442 41 93,182 

boilers, steam engines and turbines in 1949- Parts of steam engines 

50 and 1960-61 were— n.e.i .* — 65.277 — 45,421 

I MPORTS: 1949.50 1950.51 Turbines and parts thereof— 

;JS; £ — Steam turbines 5 139,005 12 42.327 

Power boilers and parts Water turbines 6 13.906 5 2.648 

(l^ereof Other turbines (including 

Water-tube boilers .... 2 68 9 33.570 turbines) 8 4,477 2 1.244 

Boilers, other types ... — — 4 9,216 Parts of turbines-^ 

Parts of boilers— Parts of steam turbines — 714.514 ~ 1,435,163 

Corrugated cylinders Parts of water turbines — 57.297 » 66,505 

for boilers — UQ — i.2S6 Parts of other turbines — 53.811 — 460.445 


VALVES 


There are about forty manufacturers of 
valves, including steam-line equipment, in 
Australia. Three of these manufacturers spe- 
cialise in high-class valves. Some of the larger 
engineering firms which manufacture pumps, 
boilers, etc., make their own valve require- 
ments, particularly where operating conditions 
are severe. No separate production statistics 
for valves are available, but total AustraUan 


output of steam, gas and water fittings, non- 
ferrous, including valves and parts, for 1949-50, 
was valued at slightly over £3 million. 

Generally speaking, capacity for valve manu- 
facture is sufficient for current demand, ex- 
cept perhaps for certain special types. Pro- 
duction of sizes and types in regular demand 
at least, is catering for requirements. 


WATER METERS 


Local manufacture of water meters is not 
capable of satisfying the Australian demand. 
Imports of meters are not specifically recorded 
for statistical purposes, but large quantities 
are known to be imported. The total Aus- 
tralian output in 1949-50 was 48,000 units, the 
approximate output value being £250,000. De- 


mand is increasing, and an output of 50,000 
to 60,000 units is forecast for the period 1950- 
51. There are four manufacturers of water 
meters in active production at present, and 
the tendency is to limit the number of lynes 
With a view to standardisation. 


WEIGHING PLANT (OTHER THAN SHOP SCALES) 


Australian production of weighing plant of 
all types in 1948-49 was valued at £275,254 
and in 1949-50 at £276,338. This production 
covered a range of types of weighing plant 
including weighbridges; platforms; counting. 


counter, floor and other types of scales, etc. 
TnA imports of weighing plant in 

£ 28 ?: 491 .'^“ “7^3-W and in^ igsofsi wis 


equipment not elsewhere included, particularly for 
professionai., teohnioai., social, domeotio^^eLonIl use 

CLOCKS AND WATCHES 


In the early years after the 1939^5 War a 
lew companies entered in CLOCK manufac- 
ture because of the huge demand that had 
accumulate throughout the war. A sheet- 
met^.products manufacturer began large pro- 
duetjon of a uUHty-tvpe domestic alarm-clock. 

afterwards! 

Domestic electric clocks were made by a few 

“'‘I?' ?'■ '^hich produced 

® number, but all those manu- 

canTo'fl when imports be- 

factnrn entered into the manu- 

lactwe of, among other products, good-qualitv 

^^cl'work and e^ectn? 

d?iven^itHki*n»M - ^ "lake spring- 


pocket watches settled into steady 
production of utility-type alarm Xl« It 

,.®'®®‘r‘c-clock manufacture 

spS?cX"VubfiS 

ClJSS as follows; 

at «15.6S0; other clSS nf®!! 

503 770 valued at £449 710 

65.702 valued at £llj6I0 ^Thl n»ovements. 

cased in Australia^-iSe are 
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Manufacture of specific-purpose TIMEKEEP- 
ING and TIMEKEEPING RECORDING 
EQUIPMENT, electric or weight-driven, has 
been firmly established in Australia for many 
years; capacity is expanding with every oppor- 
tunity. Master-and-slave clock systems (both 
frequency and pendulum control), process- 
timers, chart recorder of water-levels and 
machine operating-periods, etc., and pro- 
gramme-clocks operating signals such as bells, 
sirens, whistles, etc., are made in Australia; 
also public timekeeping equipment such as 
turret clocks with striking/chiming equipment 
(all tuned bells for chimes are imported) and, 
when required, automata. (Turret-clocks are 
large clocks installed in towers, on elevated 
signs, and on the sides of buildings. Automata, 
also known as ''jacks'*, are the assemblage of 
mechanical figures in association with a public 
clock such as in an arcade; in simple form 
an automaton strikes the quarters and hours, 
but in elaborate form an automaton may ope- 
rate to represent in dumb play an incident of 
a well-known legend or story.) Time-card 
clocks are not made in Australia, but compo- 
nents imported mainly from the United King- 
dom are assembled here by a branch of one 
United Kingdom manufacturer of such clocks 
and equipment. Imports in 1949-50 of clocks 
(not of domestic types) were 218 chronometers, 
valued at £830; 4,056 time registers and detec- 
tors, valued at £46,009. 

It is generally considered that manufacture 
of JEWELLED WATCH-MOVEMENTS or 
assembly of imported components, is imprac- 
ticable in Australia, not only from the eco- 


nomic aspect, but probably also for technical 
reasons. However, a very high proportion of 
wrist-watches sold in Australia are cased and 
banded here in Australian-made CASES and 
BANDS, the quality of which is recognised to 
be equal to, and in some types better than 
overseas standards. Stainless and nickel- 
chrome steels for cases and bands, and glass 
and special plastic sheet for crystals, are im- 
ported, as production of such items is not at 
present undertaken in Australia. 

The imports of watches and cases in 1949-50 
were as follows: Complete wrist-watches in 
cases of non-precious metal, 218,000 valued at 
£577,358; complete wrist-watches in cases of 
precious metal, 25,805 valued at £107,617; wrist- 
watch cases, separately, 15,352 valued at 
£16,091; watch movements, 422,568 valued at 
£717,326; watches for use of the blind and 
watches not elsewhere covered, 242,631 valued 
at £172,159. Switzerland was the main source 
of imports except for “watches, n.e.i.“, which 
were mainly supplied by Austria and the 
United Kingdom. The value of exports of 
“time-pieces and parts thereof in 1949-50 was 
£56,275. 

The value of output of watchcases made in 
Australia is not specifically published in official 
statistics. 

REPAIR of watches and clocks is carried out 
by both specialist workshops and by retail 
jewellers employing repair tradesmen, A small 
quantity of watch parts, such as staffs, is made 
in Australia, also watch and clock oils. 


DOMESTIC EQUIPMENT, NOT ELSEWHERE INCLUDED 


The STOVES, OVENS AND RANGES 
manufacturing industry is an old and well- 
established one in Australia, and its develop- 
ment has been on a sound basis and well 
sustained. Commencing about a century ago 
with the manufacture of fuel stoves, the pro- 
duction of gas and then electric equipment has 
been undertaken until at present a wide range 
of products extending from small gas stoves 
and electric “stovettes” to large commercial 
ranges is being made. The output of the in- 
dustry in 1949-50 was valued at £5,501,000. 
The greater part of this output is from a small 
number of large organisations, usually operat- 
ing their own foundries and enamelling plants, 
but while about one-half of the total employ- 
ment is concentrated in two large factories, 
there are small establishments in all States 
producing limited quantities of either gas, fuel 
or electric cookers. 


The following table shows the value, in 
1949-50, of certain items produced on the one 
• ' by those factories classified as stove, 

and range factories and on the other 
by all factories— 


hand 

oven 

hand 


PRODUCTION: 

Stoves, ovens and range: 
Cooking- 
Solid fuel— 


1949-50 
Factories 
Classified 
as Stove. 

Oven and 
Range Fac- 
tories 


569.921 


Domestic 

Commercial 77,482 

Electric — _ _ . 

Domestic stoves 52 o,6dZ 

Domestic stovettes, 

cookers, etc 180,813 

Commercial 



653.656 

88.702 

1,206,010 

537.381 

46.962 


Gas- 

Domestic 871.579 976,930 

Commercial (a) 98,001 

Heating — 

Solid fuel (slow combustion) 207,042 372,704 

Electric (b)— ^ . .. 

Domestic <a) ??•??§ 

Commercial (a) 

Gas fires and room heaters (a) 10,151 

Oil- 

Kerosene room-heaters . (a) 

Other (a) 

Primus type end small spirit 

burners (a) 25.708 

(a) Not available for separate publication, indi- 
cating that only one or a few manufac- 
turers are making each type of product. 

(b) Excludes radiators and electric total 

nrAduction of which was vslucd at £204,675. 


The greatest demand is in the field of do- 
mestic stoves and ranges, and arises both from 
the need to equip new homes and the replace- 
ment of worn-out or obsolete units. Annual 
demand in 1951 was estimated at 160,000 units, 
consisting of a demand from new dwellings 
of about 70,000 units and a replacement de- 
mand of about 90,000 units. There has been a 
significant easing of demand in 1952. 

Australian production in the year 
was 173,800 units, comprising 73,200 fuel, 55»700 
gas and 44,900 electric. Imports are relatively 
small at about 6,000 fuel, 3,500 gas and 8,000 
electric stoves a year. It is estimated that, 
due chiefly to shortages of skilled labour and 
current sales difficulties, the industry is work- 
ing at about 70 per cent, of capacity. Cur- 
rent production, together with imports, is 
somewhat above the level of current demand. 
The backlog of demand has now been elimi- 
nated. 
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Many manufacturers in the cooking-rani'c 
field are also producers of WATER-HEATING 
EQUIPMENT, wash boilers and similar equip- 
ment. and as the two types of manufacture 
arc frequently controlled by the same inJIu- 
enccs it can be said that, broadly speaking, 
any comments ofTored are equally applicable 
to both. 

In 1949-50 there were 1,872 electric domes- 
tic HEATING UNITS (not including radiators 
or electric fans) made in Australia. The in- 
dustry is meeting practically the whole of the 
demand. The capacity of the room-heating 
industry is sufficient to cater for local re- 
quirements. In 1949-50 it produced 1,078 gas 
fires and room heaters, 36.018 kerosene room 
heaters. 1.183 other oil room heaters and 15.842 
primus type and small spirit burners. The 
number of heating units imported is not avail- 
able. 

Capacity for the manufacture of WASHING 
MACHINES is adequate to meet the Austra- 
lian demand. In 1949-50. 31.638 electric wash- 
ing machines and 13,867 washing machines 
other than electric were made. Statistics of 
the number of units imported are not available. 


The manufacture of NON • ELECTRIC 
LAMPS and fittings, and repairs, has altered 
almost completely over recent years from the 
manufacture of wick-type kerosene lamps to 
the production of pressure lamps using incan- 
descent mantles and pressure-type burners, 
the fuel either petrol or kerosene. There are 
no separate production statistics available in 
regard to these items, and it would be difH- 
cult to assess the annual value of production. 
Although wick-type kerosene lamps for domes- 
tic use and hurricane lanterns continue to be 
manufactured, greatest activity in this field 
is concerned with production of incandescent- 
mantle type of lamps and lanterns, pressure 
blowlamps, radiators, stoves, irons (laundry 
and soldering), and similar products. Since 
restrictions have been placed on the use of 
electricity for domestic and office heating, in 
articular, the manufacture of kerosene heaters 
as become an important activity of this in- 
dustry. Whilst there are one or two specialist 
manufacturing establishments, the majoritv 
of the firms engaged manufacture a range of 
items of similar type. The items produced 
compare favourably with similar equipment 
of overseas manufacture. 


GARDENING AND CURATORS' EQUIPMENT, NOT ELSEWHERE INCLUDED 


Australian manufacturers can supply the 
bulk of Australian requirements of gardening 
and curators' equipment, with the possible ex- 
ception of Jawnmowers, considerable quanti- 
ties of which have been imported in the last 
few years. Details of production, etc., of 
spades, forks, hoes, rakes, clippers, and similar 
implements are given in the section, “Hand- 
tools'. earlier this chapter. The only other 


statistics available for Australian production 
are — 

PRODUCTION; 1 948.49 1 949-50 


, nd: I 

Lawnmowers^ 

Power-opiTaicd . 712 41,310 

,„Hand $4.5$? 226.650 

Wheelbarrows metal 51.204 149.347 


no. 


24.647 396.690 
88,425 344.728 
71.603 203,706 


R^ent imports of gardening and curators' 
equipment were — 


IMPORTS: 


Garden and field rollers: garden-hose reels; lawn 

sweepers and sprinklers 

Lawnmowers, electrically or petrol driven . 

^wnmowers. all other 

Garden and field spraying machines, garden syring^ 
Spray pumps, n.e.l., foot or hand operated. Including 
atomisers and vaporisers of the type used for sorav- 
mg insecticides 


no. 


1949-50 


1950-51 


no. 


12,938 

26.351 

93 

347,638 

110,127 

8.204 

14,798 

19,853 

2,938 

488,133 

100,902 

61.824 


11.099 


16.127 


GOLDWARE, SILVERWARE, JEWELLERY 


FINE WARE of gold or silver, including cere- 
monial and ecclesiastical ware, is made in 
Australia to exacting requirements by jobbing 
goldsmiths and silversmiths, the establishments 
01 which are usually also engaged in real- 
jewellery manufacture. A shortage of crafts- 
men exists in the fine-ware branch of the in- 
dustry, but demands can usually be met. A 
few of the electroplate-ware manufacturers 
also make articles in sterling silver, particu- 
larly for presentation purposes. 

The value_ of output of jewellery in Aus- 
Ut on~T ’ rolled-gold trade”, imi- 

published in official statistics, ^er 
separately or as a whole. Imports in 1949-so 

known “iV'mii i^'^^/l^ry common?? 

known as rolled gold, jewellery under 9 ct “ 

Xc U K mainly from' 

at were Valued 

ai tJ4.diu. Items for personal wear not hemp 

of jewellery or imitation jewellerv or of 

va'lue imported in 1949-50 

^ £25,834. Imports in 1949-50 of “beads 
strung or unstrung, and necklets". probsTblJ 


Se“uS t^«choslovakia a 

S!ued ai^l Embroidery bulli 

aiued at £1,642 was imported in 1949-50 

iilSsss 

WORir h however. LAPIDAR 

eMUIIsS 

occasionally made- 1949^0 

jewels were vahied aJ 

jewels, cameos and imLhos^l' h ‘ 

Clous stones in 1949-50 ‘ , °ther pr, 

including 76682 ^t £946.71; 

£822.130 ’ diamonds valued a 
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medium -priced to low-priced items known as 
the ''9<X. gold and rolled-gold trade”, produc- 
ing an extensive range of articles considered 
to be high in quality of design, workmanship 
and gold content, and adequately serving its 
market- Solid 9-ct. gold articles are usually 
stamped as such. Genuine rolled or filled gold 
has a silver or a non-precious metal base 
laminated to a facing of 9 ct. gold of the thick- 
ness of one-lenth of total thickness of the lami- 
nated metals: if silver is the base, the laminate 
is called **9-ct. silver-lined”. Reputable manu- 
facturers carefully emphasise that such articles 
are not gold plated, as that method results in 
an inferior and considerably less durable finish 
than genuine rolied-gold. 

Adequate quantities of trace, curbed and 
snake (“Brazilian”) MACHINE-MADE CHAIN, 
in gold, silver, rolled-gold, etc., are made in 
Australia. HAND-MADE CURBED CHAIN 
such as pocket-watch “Alberts”, is usually 
made to requirements by goldsmiths. 

IMITATION JEWELLERY for transient 
fashion use is being produced in Australia on 
an increasing scale, particularly high-quality 
dress jewellery, but only to a modest extent 
compared to the range and quantity imported. 
It is likely that importers will hold a substan- 
tial advantage for a long period yet because 
of variety and price factors. 

The greater part of personal and costume 
jewellery consisting mainly of IMITATION 


PEARLS is imported in a fully or nearly fully 
made-up condition. Only one company ^ 
known to coat imitation-pearls in Australia* 
it uses imported fish-silver and imported 
beads, and makes up its output into neck- 
laces, bracelets, and so on. An attempt to 
make satisfactory flsh-silver in Australia from 
locally secured fish-scales was unsuccessful. 

Practically all precious metals used in the 
Australian jewellery industry, except platinum, 
are of Australian origin, but jewellery compel 
nents other than opals, some types of semi- 
precious stones, pearl and trochus shell, and 
true pearls, have to be imported. Diamonds, 
and other precious and semi-precious gems[ 
are imported both in rough and polished con- 
dition. Principal “jewelling” components used 
in Australia are marcasite stones, tincut and 
half-tincut glass stones, chatons, coated and 
uncoated glass beads for imitation-pearl jewel- 
lery, glass and china-beads, cameos, and a small 
quantity of synthetic imitations of gems and 
cameos. The manufacture of such components 
in the large variety and relatively small quan- 
tity required in Australia, is generally con- 
sidered to be economically impracticable. 
Synthetic sapphire (that is, boule and rod sap- 
phire and ruby) is not made in Australia. 
Jewellery cases, boxes and display pads, and 
frames, some types of jewellers’ tools, are 
made in Australia. This service to jewellery 
merchandising appears to meet the demand 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


The manufacture of MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS is established in a small way in Aus- 
tralia, with factories operating in all States ex- 
cept Tasmania. With the exception of one 
large factory in Sydney, making gramophones, 
gramophone records, and other items, all fac- 
tories in the industry are on a small scale. 
The majority of factories in the industry are 
concentrated in Sydney. 

The major groups in the industry in Aus- 
tralia and items manufactured are as follows^ 

GRAMOPHONES. RECORDS, BTC.: Gramophones, 
electric and mechanical: gramophone parts; gramo- 
phone records; record players and pick-ups; gramo- 
phone needles, steel point, sapphire point; disc- 
recording sapphires; recording blanks. 

PIANOS. PLAYER-PIANOS. ORGANS: Piano mak- 
ing; player-piano making; reconditioning of pianos 
and players; piano cabinets; piano keyboards; piano 
actions; player-piano actions: piano parts; music 
rolls (player-piano): sheet music; organs, pipe and 
electronic. 

OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS: Guitars. Span- 
ish, Hawaiian, electric; mandolins; banjo-mandolins; 
ukelrles; violins; drums and drum-sets; drum ac- 
cessories; recorders and tonctlcs; metal fifes; electric 
carillons; sundry small musical novelties. 

In 1949-50 the value of output of the in- 
dustry was £1,492,000, and total imports of 
musical instruments amounted to £1,181,180. 

The value of output in the GRAMO- 
PHONES, etc., section of the industry in 1949- 
50 was £971,000, compared with imporU of 
gramophones, records, needles, etc., totalling 
£495,000. This section of the industry has made 
substantial progress since 1938-39, and the 
world-wide connections of the main company 
engaged should ensure adequate future de- 
velopment of its activities. 

Value of output, including repairs and re- 
conditioning, in the PIANO section in 1949-50 
was £469,000. Imports of pianos, etc., and 


parts in 1948-49 were valued at £267,000, be- 
ing mainly upright pianos, grand pianos and 
piano actions. In 1949-50 the value of imports 
rose to £363,000. Little manufacture is cur- 
rently being undertaken, and the industry at 
present is largely concerned with the recondi- 
tioning of used instruments. Because of a de- 
cline in demand the manufacture and import 
of player-pianos has virtually ceased, and cur- 
rent demand is being met by reconditioned 
instruments. Capacity for manufacture of 
music rolls for player-pianos is adequate, but 
current demand is not being fully met. De- 
mand, however, is likely to continue to de- 
cline, and the long-term prospects for this sec- 
tion of the industry are not bright. 

The manufacture of ORGANS is a highly 
skilled occupation, and there are only a few 
firms engaged in this activity. No statistics 
of production are available. Organ manufac- 
ture is, in effect, a custom trade, each instru- 
ment being largely individually designed and 
built, except for some small instruments and 
types such as Wurlitzer and Hammond organs, 
which are all imported. Some parts are not 
made in Australia, particularly reeds and cer- 
tain electrical components (mainly magnets). 
Some metal pipes are imported. Practically 
all imports come from the United Kingdom. 
In 1949-50, imports of pipe organs were valued 
at £1,439, and of other organs and harmoniums 
at £3,947 (10 instruments). 

For musical instruments other than gramo- 
phones, gramophone records, pianos, piano 
players and organs the value of output m 
1949-50 was only £62.000 compared with im- 
ports of £323,200. The range of BAND and 
ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS manufactured 
in Australia is very limited, and there seems 
little immediate prospect of extension. The 
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manufacture of GUITARS and DRUMS is well 
established, and quality is considered to be 
up to world standards. The manufacture of 
MOUTHORGANS was considered by a few 
firms in recent years, and some plastic instru* 


ments were produced, but technical difficulties 
and the competition of imports liave prcvciUcd 
further development in this Held. PIANO* 
ACCORDIANS. ACCORDTANS and CONCER- 
TINAS arc not made in Australia. 


OPHTHALMIC GOODS AND OPTICAL EQUIPMENT 


Prior to the 193d*45 War, the manufacturing 
activities of the optical industry in Australia 
were very limited. There was no manufaC' 
ture of any consequence of precision optical 
instruments and most requirements were im- 
ported. The sources of supply in order of im- 
portance were Germany, Japan, U.S.A. and 
the United Kingdom. 

In the ophthalmic Reid, the principal items 
made pre-war were bifocal blanks, spectacle 
cases and a small amount of equipment and 
machinery. Australian production provided 
for about 7d per cent, of Australian require- 
ments for bifocal blanks and about 30 per 
cent, for spectacle cases. 

During the war, the limited imports avail- 
able, and the urgent and heavy requirements 
of the Armed Services for OPTICAL EQUIP- 
MENT, led to a rapid development of the in- 
dustry. After the cessation of hostilities, 
however, the reduction in the demand of the 
Armed Services for precision optical goods and 
the gradual resumption of imports led to a 
severe contraction of the precision-instrument 
section of the industry. 

Of the private firms engaged in the preci- 
sion optical industry during the war only three 
have continued in production. The largest of 
these is capable of manufacturing an extensive 
ran^e of optical goods, as well as ophthalmic 
equipment and scientific apparatus; an impor- 
tant post-war development by this company 
u production of microscopes, of 

which seven types are now being manufac- 
tured. 

^ outstanding wartime achievement of the 
industry in Australia was the manufacture of 
optical glass. Production, however, has not 
been continued in peacetime because of the 
limited requirements of the Australian preci- 
sion optical industry, the existence of stocks 
from wartime production, and the competition 
irom imported glass. 

The cessation of imports during the war 

development in the 
section of the industry, which 
expanded output of existing products and be- 
gan production of new items covering a wide 
range of ophthalmic supplies and equipment. 

biJn’k^ glass (usually in 

W/vw cellulose-nitrate sheet need to be 
i?? i. Manufacture of ophthalmic-quaUty 
glass has not been undertaken in Australia ^ 

imported specUcle frames 
shwt L/rTrf* 7^** of cellulose-nitrate 

‘o manufacture 

of injection-moulded cellu- 
j j These, however, were fenerallv 
regarded only as a substitute by the trade and 

w« foUuloselnitrate f?kAes 

fte tel rS *P«f«o»o frames (X: 


machinery and equipment for the ophthalmic 
optical trade. 

The value of output for 1949-50 was 
£1.543,000. This amount would include the 
value of repairs and other work of i\ service 
nature. Allowing for these items, the value of 
articles manufactured is estimated at £1.300.000. 

The industry in Australia is meeting about 
60 per cent, of the total demand. Imports in 
1949-50 of optical and ophthalmic equipment 
and supplies totalled £768,610, the grealer part 
of which was from the United Kingdom. Italy 
and France were also significant suppliers of 
some items. These imports covered the whole 
range of optical and ophthalmic goods. Pre- 
cision optical goods accounted for about 
£155.000 and ophthalmic goods for £613,000. 

Imports of optical glass amounted to £61,950 
and comprised optical glass in the rough or in 
sheet form (£6,220), moulded blanks (£47,810), 
partly finished lenses (£3,460), and other glass 
for lenses (£2,460). 

Finished optical lenses imported were valued 
at £13,480 and consisted of optical instruments 
and lenses for sound optical assemblies 
(£3,050), projection lenses (£490). camera lenses 
(£780). and other optical lenses (£9.160). Most 
of the items in this group are being or can 
be manufactured in Australia. 

The total value of optical appliances im- 
ported in 1949-50 was £155.000. The largest 
item in this group was microscopes valu^ at 
£76,900. Some of these microscopes would be 
special types not being manufactured in Aus- 
tralia, but the greater number would be com- 
petmg with Australian-made articles. Imports 
of binoculars and parts amounted to £54 440 

marine glasses accounted 
• optical appliances imported 

in 1949-50 were telescopes. £13.930. magni^ing 
and reading glasses, £11.660. and mounted opti- 
cal lenses, £1,780. ^ 

Of ophthalmic goods imported in 1949-50 the 
largest group consisted of spectacle frames 
and mountings valued at £358.020. The most 
tt€m in this group comprised spec- 
tacle frames of plastic, other than injection 

elusively cellulose-nitrate frames. Imports of 

frames of injection-moulded plastics were 

much smaller, amounting to £-15.860 Metal 

It imported were valued 

at TK '^'’"‘buiation and other frames 

were Mrf, smaller Hems in this group 
were parts for spectacle frames £l 3 6!>n 

rimless mountings valued at £8 760 

•is tSt'Tf whS'Lo 660 

pliSces amoS “P* 
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optical ground and polished lenses (£22,160). 
and other lenses (£100,160), ray«absorbing in« 
dustrial goggles ^£2,210), other industrial 
goggles (£2,470), other protective goggles 
(£8,140). Imports of spectacle cases amounted 
to £11,000. 

It will be noted that all typos of ophthalmic 
goods imported, as well as a major proportion 
of the optical goods, are directly competitive 
with Australian products. This competition 
has become increasingly acute since the war, 
and is likely to become more so as Japan 
and Germany, which supplied a considerable 


part of Australia’s requirements before the 
war. re-enter the market. ^ 

Exports are relatively small, and in 1949.50 
totalled £33,260. The most important item was 
ophthalmic lenses, valued at £15,830. Optical 
lenses, partly-finished lenses and blanks ex- 
ported amounted to £4,350. The other items 
exported in 1949-50 were optical appliances 
£1,800, spectacle frames and parts, £2,890. ray^ 
absorbing spectacles and other protective 
glasses and goggles, £5,200, and ophthalmic in- 
struments and appliances, £3,180. 


ORDNANCE. ARMS AND AMMUNITION 


All Armed Services ORDNANCE being 
made in Australia is made at Commonwealth 
Government ordnance factories. During the 
1939-43 War anti-tank guns and held guns up 
to medium size were made by non-Govern- 
ment engineering establishments (in conjunc- 
tion with the Government ordnance factories) 
in order to meet the high demand. Recent 
Australian ordnance production has included 
twin 4.5-in. fully-enclosed turrets for de> 
stroyers for the Royal Australian Navy, also 
S.T.A.A.G. high-angle mountings for anti- 
aircraft guns. Torpedoes, including air-vessels, 
were made in Australia during tne war. 

Imports of GUNS. RIFLES. REVOLVERS, 
PISTOLS and other types of arms are con- 
siderabl^£573.420 in 1949-50. Excluding pro- 
duction of arms for defence purposes, there 


is a limited amount of production of rifles, 
chiefly for sporting usage. Single-shot, re- 
peating and high-power rifles of .22 calibre are 
made in Australia, mainly at a Commonwealth 
Government small-arms factory in New South 
Wales, but quantities are also imported 
Nearly all shot guns, revolvers and other arms 
are imported. 

There is one manufacturer — the leading 
chemicals industry company in Australia*^! 
SPORTING AMMUNITION. The chief items 
of production are bullets of .22 calibre and 
cartridges of all types for shot guns. Pro- 
duction is short of demand, and it is fre- 
quently difficult to obtain supplies. The Com- 
monwealth Government munitions establish- 
ments do not make sporting ammunition. 


PENS, PENCILS. CHALKS. CRAYONS. SCHOOLROOM EQUIPMENT (NOT FURNITURE). 

ARTISTS' EQUIPMENT 


Factories engaged in the manufacture of 
PENS and PENCILS in Australia are concen- 
trated mainly in New South Wales and in Vic- 
toria. Two small factories in New South 
Wales are in decentralised locations. Most of 
the factories are operating on a very small 
scale, and few produce more than one or two 
items. Products being manufactured in Aus- 
tralia comprise — 

PENS: Bdlipoint pens, fountain pens (but not gold 
nibs), penholders, penhandles. steel pen-nibs. 
PENCILS, ETC.: Mechanical (propelling) pencils; 
wood -encased pencils, black copying and coloured; 
lead, graphite) for pencils; marking pencils; slate 

E cnclls; wax crayons; pastels; blackboard chalk; 
illiards-cuc chalk. 

The industry has expanded considerably in 
recent years. Much of this expansion has been 
influenced by United Kingdom and United 
Stales of America firms, which now have in- 
terests in the manufacture of ballpoint pens, 
fountain pens, pencils and pastels. Other over- 
seas firms in this field are considering the pros- 
pects of manufacture in Australia. 

In 1948-49 imports of pens, propelling pen- 
cils, pen-nibs and holders totalled £893,700. and 
imports of other pencils, pencil leads, etc., 
totalled £197,200. The value of output of the 
Australian industry for the same year was 
£350,900, and exports totalled only £30.930. By 
1949-50 the value of Australian output had 
risen to £390.000, and imports of fountain pens. 


propelling pencils, etc., rose to £1,114.780. Im- 
ports of wood-encased pencils, pencil leads, etc., 
fell, however, to £179,930. Exports in 1949-50, 
at £23.360, were considerably lower than for 
the previous year. 

The ultimate effect of the advent of the ball- 
point pen on the market for ordinary fountain 
pens and propelling pencils is as yet difficult 
to estimate. The degree of permanence of the 
existing demand for ballpoint pens is likewise 
uncertain at present, although the supply of 
refills is likely to be an increasingly important 
line of business. 

Scope also appears to exist for the manu- 
facture of gold nibs for fountain pens, both 
to supply local manufacturers, and to provide 
replacements for Australian-made and im- 
ported pens. Balls for ballpoint pens are im- 
ported. 

Manufacture of wood-encased pencils, pencil 
leads, crayons, etc., is increasing, ancf will 
probably be sufficient eventually to meet most 
requirements of the Australian market 

The manufacture of DRAWING INSTRU- 
MENTS in Australia comprises the produc- 
tion of drawing scales, protractors, compasses 
and dividers, slide rules, drafting machines, 
including drawing pins, with a range of equip- 
ment suitable for schools and technical col- 
leges. Production, import and export statis- 
tics are not specifically published. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT (NOT MATERIALS) 


The manufacture of photographic and cine- 
matographic apparatus and appliances in Aus- 
tralia includes the production of film and strip 


projectors; box cameras; developing and en- 
larging equipment; camera accessories; proje^ 
tion lenses; and other ancillary equipment. 
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Also established in Australia is the only plant 
in the Southern Hemisphere which manufac- 
tures photoyraphic-sensMised materials. The 
lant IS that of Kodak (A'asia) Pty. Ltd., which 
as overseas connections. A range of miscel- 
laneous photographic equipment is also made 
by Kodak Australia. The company also pro- 
vides an extensive range of services for com- 
mercial and amateur photographers, and ope- 
rates wholesale and retail branches through- 
out the Commonwealth. 

Total value of 1949-50 output of photographic 
and cinematographic apparatus, appliances, 
materials and services amounted to £2.610,000. 
In this amount is included developing and 
printing services. Although no separate pro- 


duction statistics are available for the various 
types of photographic equipment, it is esti- 
mated that the bulk of output would be at- 
tributable to the production of sensitised male- 
rials. with developing and printing services 
accounting for the largest proportion of the re- 
mainder. 

Imports of photographic and cinematographic 
apparatus and appliances in 1949-50 tolalled 
£1,280,000. Of this amount, cameras and 
magical or optical lanterns accounted for 
£754,639; whilst imports of home cinemato- 
graphs valued at £118.419 and parts and acces- 
sories for cameras and magical lanterns valued 
at £100,000 were the other items of major 
importance. 


PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL EQUIPMENT, NOT ELSEWHERE INCLUDED 


This group consists of establishments en- 
gaged in the manufacture of surgical, medical 
and dental instruments and appliances, labora- 
tory instruments. X-ray apparatus, and all 
other types of scientific apparatus generally. 
During 1949-50. the value of output from the 
whole group amounted to £1.54 million. The 
bulk of this amount Is accounted for in the 
production of surgical and medical instruments 
and appliances. 

SURGICAL and MEDICAL INSTRUMENTS 
and APPLIANCES made in Australia include 
operating tables, sterilisers, scalpels and for- 
ceps of many and various types, hypodermic 
syringes, artificial limbs, trusses and supports 
of all types, and a large range of ancillary 
equipment. Total value of Australian produc- 
tion of surgical and medical instruments and 
appliances in 1948-49 was £454,496. No dis- 
section of this figure to show separate items 
is available. Imports of surgical, etc., imple- 
ments and appliances in 1949-50 totalled nearly 
£300,000. of which amputating, cupping, dis- 
secting, examining and operating instruments 
and appliances constituted £245,906, other sur- 
gical appliances £33,027, and miscellaneous 
Items and supplies £17,747. 

DENTAL INSTRUMENTS and APPLIANCES 
made in Australia include dental chairs, dental 
units and lathes, to mention the more impor- 
A Generally speaking, the quality 

of Australian-made instruments is good, and 
is improving, though some professional men 
nave a preference for imported items. Imports 
of dental instruments and appliances In 1949- 
50 were valued at about £52,000, including 


dental units, £45,326, and other appliances, etc., 
£6,669. (For comment on dental supplies — 
amalgams, cements, waxes, etc.— see "Finished 
Shapes of Precious Metals”, Chapter 9.) 

X-RAY APPARATUS made in Australia 
covers a wide range of equipment for all uses. 
There are four companies engaged in manu- 
facture, two of which are predominantly im- 
portant. The value of Australian production 
of X-ray apparatus in 1948-49 was £189.842. 
Imports in 1949-50 were valued at about 
£60,800, a large proportion of which would be 
for X-ray tubes, which are not made in Aus- 
tralia. 


Although there is some manufacture in Aus- 
tralia of SCIENTIFIC and LABORATORY 
INSTRUMENTS and APPLIANCES, both for 
laboratory and industrial usage, activity is 
more in the nature of repair and maintenance 
than m actual manufacture. The firms en- 
gaged in the industry are generally small in 
size; about 70 per cent, each employ less than 
ten persons. Total value of output in 1948- 
49 was £371,194. Products made include revo- 
lution and spe^ counters, thermometers, ther- 
mostats (certain types), calorimeters, centri- 
fuges. microscopes, seismographs, radiation de- 
tectors, and special-purpose laboratory and 
scientific equipment. Imports for 1949-50 
totalled about £1.5 million, of which the major 
terns were thermostats, £204.640: navigation 
instruments, aircraft and nautical, £80 690* 
thermometers. £71.080. drawing, mathemaS 
mstruments. £185,600: laboratorv 


SPORTS REQUISITES 


The manufacture of sporting goods has been 

well established in Australia for many years 

Factories are operating in all Slates. The 

grater part of the industry is concentrated in 

bydney and Melbourne. In the Stales other 

than New South Wales and Victoria there are 

wy a few relatively small-scale establish- 

\ u- u ^ company making 

C^nn ^ operating at Laun- 

ceston, Tas., for many years. 

of small and medium- 
industry usually each spe- 
cialise in one group of sporting equipment 
the larger firi^s empl^in? oler 
produce a wide range covering 
many types of equipment. These latter firms 
account for about half the total employment 
» the industry Most firms in the Indurtw 
make only sporting goods, but a few have^^ 


dated activities in other branches of industn 
r rubber-goods and leather-goods m^u’ 

sca°r ® 

include the manufacture of areas 

Launceston, Tasmania or.?r '‘acquets at 

Aui?rilfa- 
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qu^t covers, racquet strings (gut), badminton frames, 
presses and shuttles. 


GOLF EQUIPMENT: Golf clubs, club heads, club 
shafts. goU balls. goU tees, golf bags, golf-bag bug- 
gies, leather gnps, golf-club covers. 

CRICKET EQUIPMENT: Cricket bats, balls, slumps 
pods, gloves, matting- 

BASEBALL AND SOFTBALL EQUIPMENT: Bats, 
balls, mitts, gloves, guards, bases. 

FISHING EQUIPMENT: Fishing reels, rods, swivels 
rod guides, ferrules, floats, sinkers, lines of gut, 
nylon or silk, hand-made netting, making-up of 
nets (using imported netting), flies and other lures. 

OTHER SPORTING EQUIPMENT: Football covers 
and bladders, basketballs, soccer balls, water-polo 
balls, hockey sticks and balls, lawn bowls, carpet 
bowls, boxing gloves, punchballs. roller skates, ice 
skates, ice-hockey sticks and pucks, skis, stocks, 
racing boats, athletes’ starting blocks, gymnasium 
and physical-culture equipment, playground equip- 
ment, table-tennis tables, sporting riAes. 

Australian production of certain items of 
sporting equipment in the years 194fM9, 1949- 
50 and I950«51 is given in the following table — 



In addition to the above items, in 1949*50 the 
output of fishing gear was — 


PRODUCTION: 

Reels (dot.) 

Rods (do2.) 

Fishing lines (not plastic) (lbs.) 

Other appliances 

Total value 


1949-50 
6.202 £ 51.704 


1,412 

264,343 


52,999 

139.495 

66,715 

£ 3 ) 0.913 


The value of imports in 1949-50 was £334 34® 
(compared with exports of £155,748). The maS 
Items imported were cricket bats and fishine 
tackle, which were almost 45 per cent, of the 
total. The main source of imports of sportine 
goods IS the United Kingdom. The quantitv 
of golf balls imported in 1949-50 was 22 711 
dozen, valued at £31,377, representing an 'in- 
crease of about 80 per cent in quantity over 
1948-49. Imports are still continuing, as Aus- 
tralian production does not meet the demand 
The imported (English) golf balls and clubs 
sell at almost the same price as the Australian 
products, and there is a preference by con- 
sumers for the imported articles. A con- 
siderable proportion of total imports, however, 
consists of items which, because of the limited 
market, are not made in Australia, or are 
made only in very limited quantities more or 
less on a handcraft scale, e.g., archery, some 
skiing and ice-hockey equipment, etc. 

The main items exported, to the value of 
£155,748 in 1949-50, are tennis racquets, tennis 
gut, lawn bowls, and golf balls, and to a lesser 
extent Ashing tackle and tennis balls. A sub- 
stantial market has been developed for Aus- 
tralian tennis racquets in South Africa and 
United States of America, and smaller markets 
in other countries. This trade is probably 
capable of further expansion. Austraban lawn 
bowls also have a wide overseas market, in- 
cluding New Zealand, South Africa, United 
States of America, United Kingdom and 
Canada. The manufacture of baseb^dl and soft- 
ball equipment has developed in Australia 
since the 1939-45 War, and there is some pros- 
pect of export of baseball and softball bats. 


TOYS AND GAMES 


The manufacture of toys in Australia falls 
into the following groups — 

WOODEN TOYS: Various. 

METAL TOYS: Scooters, tricycles, pedal-cars, clock- 
work toys, other wheeled toys, pressed toys, diecast 
toys, construction sets. 

PLASTICS TOYS: Various. 

Manufacturers in the industry generally 
limit their activities to one of the above 
groups, and there is little overlapping. Fac- 
tories are operating in all States, but the in- 
dustry is mainly concentrated in Sydney, Mel- 
bourne and Adelaide. There are a few small 
factories in decentralised locations. 

In the first two groups, the majority of 
manufacturers operate on a very small scale 
and usually specialise in production of toys, 
except in the case of rubber toys, which are 
manufactured in conjunction with other rubber 
products. 

The severe limitation of both imports and 
local production of toys during the 193^45 
War resulted in the manufacture of a variety 
of wooden toys, in many cases in "backyard” 
factories. A large proportion of thwe toys 
were of poor design, quality and finish, and 
with the return to the market of more attrac- 
tive toys, the demand for the wooden articles 
generally has declined. A number of the bet- 
ter quality items in this group will, however, 
continue to retain a market. 

The value of output of toys made in Aus- 
tralia in 1949-50 was £2,009,515; in 1938-39 (in- 
cluding novelties) it was £655,500. Of the 1949- 
50 output of toys, the sheetmetal products in- 
dustry produced toys valued at £130,310; the 


plastics industry £611,134; the rubber-products 
industry £51,399; and the toys industry proper, 
£1,216,672. 

Manufacture of SOFT TOYS has increased 
substantially since 1939, and it appears that 
the greater part of the increased demand will 
be maintained. However, in the case of dolls, 
it is possible that an increasing proportion of 
the demand will be met with dolls manufac- 
tured from the newer plastics, which have cer- 
tain advantages over dolls manufactured from 
fabrics, composition or celluloid. 

In addition to establishments engaged wholly 
or mainly in the maldng of METAL TOYS, a 
number of light-engineering and sheetmelal- 
working factories have undertaken the produc- 
tion of toys. An increasing range of metal 
toys is being manufactured in Australia. Most 
of these are competitive in quality with im- 
ported articles; importers, however, can supply 
a wider variety of toys than the Australian 
industry at present, and retain a proportion 
of the Australian market. Mechanical toys 
are made by a few manufacturers. At least 
three make miniature trains, all making the 
electric type, and two also the clockwork type. 
Some manufacture of diecast metal toys has 
been undertaken, but this development has 
been limited by shortages of diecasting metal 
and also by the fact that overseas manufac- 
turers have the advantage of a wider market 
from which to recoup their die-preparation 
costs. This consideration has already bwn 
mentioned in connection with the plastics- 
moulding industry (see Chapter 7), and ap- 
plies with i^rticular force to the manufac- 
ture of plastics toys. 
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PLASTICS TOYS ^rc manufactured by the 
pldstics-moulding industry in conjunction with 
a variety of other plastics products. The 
manufacture of plastics toys and of diccast 
metal toys in Australia should continue to 
expand, particularly if attention is given by 
manufacturers to originality of design. 

Imports provide for about one-third of the 
total demand, and have increosed considerably 
in value in recent years. The value of im- 
ports in 1947-46 was £5S3.400, increasing to 
£764.800 in 1948-49. to £1,280,000 in 1949-50 and 
to £2,052,000 in 1950-61. Prices of imported 

UMBRELLAS AND 

UMBRELLAS made in Australia include 
street umbrellas, parasols, sunshades, together 
with a range of beach, garden and bookmakers' 
umbrellas, the latter group being made by 
canvas-goods manufacturers. Value of output 
of umbrellas and walking sticks, excluding 
beach and garden umbrellas, amounted to 
£436,000 in 1949-50. With the exception of 
frames for beach and garden umbrellas made 
by one manufacturer, all frames and fittings 
for umbrellas are imported and assembled 
locally. Covering materials are also mainly 


toys from the U.K. are often higher than those 
of comparable Australian products. However, 
Australian manufacturers are at present facing 
severe competition from Japanese toys, which 
have recently returned to the market. 

In view of the volume of imports it would 
appear that scope may exist for further de- 
velopment of toy manufacture in Australia. 
(All imports are now subject to licence — see 
Appendix II.) 

Exports of toys from Australia are quite 
smatl in quantity. Value of 1949-50 exports 
of Australian-made toys was £26,000. 

WALKING STICKS 

imported. Although the production of canvas- 
type umbrellas is sufficient to meet require- 
ments. local production of other types is not 
sufficient to meet demands. Imports for 1949- 
50 totalled £147.000. There is some manufac- 
ture of plastic handles, but major requirements 
are imported. Value of imports of umbrella 
frames, fittings and handles is not published. 

Production of WALKING STICKS in Aus- 
tralia for 1946-49 totalled £25,700. Most of the 
sticks would he manufactured from Austra- 
lian-grown timbers. 


SHEETMETAL WORKING, FINISHING (COATING, POLISHING ETC) WIRE 
WORKING, SCREWS. BOLTS AND NUTS, CHAIN ’ 


SHEETMETAL WORKING, AND ASSOCIATED FINISHING 


General ActiviHes 

The manufacture of sheetmetal products is 
well established in Australia. Value of output 
for 1949-50 amounted to £40.372,000. This 
^ount includes only those sheetmetal pro- 
ducts which were manufactured in establish- 
ments primarily engaged in sheetmetal-work- 
ine activities (and also includes (he undisclosed 
value of output of two large steel mills en- 
gaged in rolling and coating of steel sheet 

see Chapter 9). Apart from the 700 establish- 
ments so engaged, many large general and 
electrical engineering firms have their own 
shectmelal-working sections, and producUon 
of sheetmetal products from these companies 
is not included. 

The following table presents the value of 
sheetmetal producU produced in 
1^9-50. showing the output of factories classi- 
!u sheetmeUl-working establishments and 
the total output for all factories^ 

1949-50 
Factories 
Classified 
as SheeU 
metal-work- 

PRODUCTION: 

El^trical apparatus-^ ^ ^ 

Household fittings (switches. 

*. 109.775 


Tvlf®*?** chassis (unmounted) 
dairying and domestic 
utensil^-* 

MJDc buckets and cream 
cans 

^uminium 

Brasa ^ copper 

EnameUed 


23.207 


::: ::: : • 


340.792 

6.375 

124.26$ 


741.662 

26.357 


216.520 

202.659 

1.032.763 

45.018 

230.334 

93L356 


Sheet and pressed fnelai- 
ware — 

Packers' cans, canisters and 

UfCS ... ... ... , . , 9c 

Boxes and Inanks 42 516 71 at 

Metal furniture and office 

equipment 249 247 7 *><1 

Petrol tanks 

- 

Baths^ 

19.m 637,61 

Ki I.K 

B«h heaten (complete)—' * 

Ga7‘"® 107.57 

OUier .. 277.01: 

Stoves, ovens aiid 'ranges-l' ' 212.35: 

H^tinlf .V. 3.755.46; 

and sniaLI spirit 684.091 

'"a'hines (hoiisch'otd. 

Rclrigeratol^ and 

1.>79,4« 

^irTS^d 'bu^frm'aking ' ' ?“.460 

L dKes a nd Nnton, 3-170, 7n 

Vt 


48.3Q2 

(a) 


19.166 

107.081 

S63.391 

(a) 

22.429 


12.699 


14.177.430 

674,290 

71,367 

2.253.226 

73,633 

203.706 

11.977 

101.766 


637,615 

107.061 

1.198.516 

12.60$ 

107.579 

277.012 

212,352 

3.755.462 

664.091 

22,708 

65.529 


63.676 1.179.446 


623.460 

711,606 

2.170,717 

137,566 


saltthe* “SLS o< 

Mmmercial fields. Kevir ‘ 

demands for heavier tnercas 

“^•ustry. particularly 
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motor bodies, there is room for expansion. 
The chief obstacle to increased production of 
sheelmetai products generally is the shortage 
ot raw materials. The industry has been 
working on a strict quota basis since the war 
ended, and although steel sheet has been im« 
ported in considerable quantities for some 
time* it has proved most expensive and is not 
economical to use in the manufacture of cer- 
tain items. 


Finishing Activities 

Surface-hnishtng trade services, such as 
electroplating, vitreous enamelling, painting, 
appear to be reasonably adjusted to demand. 
In recent years a few firms have established 
themselves as specialist trade finishers, parti- 
cularly for consumer products requiring paint- 
ing (by spraying, dipping, stoving, etc.), appli- 
cation of motifs (by transfers, silk screening, 
etc.) and final packing in individual cartons 
and then into transport containers. Many 
types of consumer goods require a high-grade 
finish to evoke a satisfactory response from 
the buying public. 

Some Specific Categories of Products 

Baths, Basins (sheetmetal): The demand for 
galvanised sheetmetal baths and basins for 
domestic use has been steadily declining for 
several years. The chief source of demand i$ 
from the remoter country areas, and in city 
areas for installation in sub-standard homes. 
Capacity is adequate to meet this demand. 


Builders' Hardware (sheetmetal): See "Hard- 
ware", earlier this chapter. 

Packers* Cans, General Line Cans. Compo- 
site Containers: Australian manufacturers 
supply the entire requirements of the local 
market for all types of cans and containers 
of metal and metal-and-fibre. Value of pro- 
duction in 1948-49 of cans, canisters and con- 
tainers of sheet and pressed metalware was 
£11,238,871 and in 1949-50 was £14,177,430. No 
imports or exports are specified in official 
statistics. The usage of tinplate for the manu- 
facture of cans of all types totalled 124,600 
tons for the twelve months ended 31st May, 
1952. Of this amount, 71 per cent, was used 
by the makers of cans and domestic tinware, 
and 29 per cent, by canners who make some, 
or all, of their own can requirements. About 
84 per cent, of the tinplate used by can- 
makers proper was. in fact, used by the two 
major companies referred to in Part One. It 
appears that the present trend is for food 
canners to turn more to the can-maker for 
supplies of cans rather than to set up auxlUanr 
can-making plant for themselves. Some of the 
larger canners have expanded their 
making capacity, but generally the smaller 
companies are not finding it economical to 
continue the manufacture of cans. 

Domestic Tinware: As with cans and con- 
tainers (see above), Australian manufacturers 
supply all of the local market requirements. 
No specific statistics are available. 

Dairy Utensils: Production of sheetmetal 
dairy utensils such as milk buckets, milk and 
cream cans, etc., by Australian manufactures 
is sufficient to meet requirements. No im- 
ports or exports are specified in statistics. The 
only production statistics available are as lol- 
lows — 

PRODUCTION: 1948-49 1^49-50 


Milk buckets 
Milk and cream 
cans 


no. £ 
85.975 32.203 

103,833 185.02$ 


} 


no. 


152,483 218.520 


Drums and Beer -Iran sport Containers* Ther^ 
is no specific statistical information available 
to show Australian production, imports or ex 
ports of metal drums, beer barrels, etc. PrcK 
duction of these items is on an efficient basis 
The two manufacturers of beer-transport con’ 
tamers (one makes a drum, the other a barrel 
both in stainless steel) are associated with 
important overseas manufacturers. All Aus- 
tralian requirements of steel containers are 
being met. 

EUctroplatad and Nickel-silver Ware Manu- 
facture: Capacity in Australia for production of 
plated ware in all grades and range of jewel- 
lers and hotelware is generally adequate to 
meet the demand, except for TABLE SPOONS 
and FORKS of dinner and dessert sizes, manu- 
facturing capacity for which is being extended. 
A substantial quantity of spoons, forks and 
other FLATWARE is imported, mainly from 
the United Kingdom, both in unplated condi- 
tion for finishing in Australia, and in finished 
condition. Forks and spoons of unplated, 
polished nickel-silver are made in Australia, 
but not of stainless steel. Manufacturing 
capacity in Australia for small fiatware— TEA- 
SPOONS. SUGARSPOONS, CAKE FORKS 
and SERVERS, FISH KNIVES and FORKS, 
and so on — is more than adequate to meet the 
demand at present for the Australian-made 
product. Imports of plated ware other than 
fiatware are quite small compared with Aus- 
tralian production. (Spoons and forks are also 
referred to under "Cutlery and Small Hand- 
tools", later this Part.) 


Kitchen Utensils: Australian production of 
kitchen utensils meets most of tne local mar- 
ket requirements. Value of kitchenware 
made in 1948-49 and 1949-50 was^ 


PRODUCTION: 


1948-49 1949-50 


Kitchenware — _ 

Aluminium 1,281,938 1,032,783 

Enamelled 271,313 230,334 

Brass and copper 26,576 45,018 

Other 682.448 931.358 


For Imports of kitchenware, see "Hotel and 
Cafe Kitchen Equipment", earlier this chapter 
(those figures include both commercial and 
domestic equipment). 

Medals. MedalUons, Trophy- eras Is. Including 
Vitreous Enamelled: Medal and trophy-crest 
production in Australia is meeting demand. 

Metal Tiles, Ceilings, Dadoes., etc.: Austra- 
lian production of metal ceiling sheets m 
1948-49 was 74,400 sq. yds., valued at £13,363, 
and in 1949-50. 48,608 sq. yds. valued at £11,977. 
In 1949-50, production of metal roofing tiles 
was 2,369.000. valued at £101,768. No further 
statistics of production (or imports, exports) 
are available. 


Meta) Closures: The manufacture of crown 
eals and other bottle closures is largely in 
he hands of specialist organisations. Austra- 
ian production in 1949-50 was valued at 
974,290. Imports are small; in 1949-50 they 
otalled 4,885 gross valued at £3,070, and m 
950-51, 1,755 gross valued at £625. Exports 
vere valued at £13,168 in 1949-50 and at 
17,743 in 1950-51. 

Metal Trunk# and Boxes! Value of 
ian production of metal boxes and trunte m 
948-49 was £38.578 and if 

ompared with imports valued at £310 m 1949- 
,0 and at £1,058 in 1950-51. 
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WIRE WORKING 


Capacity lor the production ol WIRE PRO* 
DUCTS is about adequate to Australian require- 
ments, but, because of the shortage of feed 
(wire rod to the wire mills and, consequently, 
wire from the wire mills to wire-products 
manufacturers), production has been well be- 
low capacity levels. The wire-products manu- 
facturers make a wide range of products, in- 
cluding nails, screws, woven wire, gauzes, wire 
ropes, wire netting, etc. (a substantial quantity 
of barbed wire, wire netting, nails, brads, etc., 
are also made by wire mills). 

The following table presents the value of 
certain wire products made, in 1949-50, and 
shows the value of articles produced by fac- 
tories classified as wire-working factories and 
the total value produced by all factories— 


1949-50 


PRODUCTION: 

Factories 
Classified 
As Wire, 
working 
Factorial 

Al) 

Factories 


£ 

t 

Wirt netting 

. ... 452.658 

452.658 

Woven wire (including 

link) <d) 

458.409 

Pine wire mesh ... . . 

. ... 387.246 

387.246 

Nails 

. . . . (a) 

864.950 

Staples 

.. .. 19.064 

19,064 

Reinforcing steel rods . . 
Mattresses — 

. ... 126.299 

202.650 

Woven wire 

. ... 386,372 

679,345 

Unk mesh 

(a) 

8.093 

Spring 

. ... (a) 

26.703 

Inner spring 

Soft fllied and other . . 

. ... 98.850 
. ... 55.815 

1.917.351 

2.108.637 

Wire stretchers (including 

fold me hertsl ... . 

. ... 87.664 

87.684 


(a) Not available for separate publication, indi- 
cating that only one or a few manufacturers 
arc engaged in making each type of product. 


Serious shortages of practically all wire pro- 
ducts, including those of the wire mills, have 

E ersisted for several years, and imports have 
een necessary to meet the demand. Imports 
of wire products in recent years were— 

IMPORTS: 1949-SO 19S0.S1 

e wi cwt 

§"^<1 152.221' 249,510 

Wire netting 349,808 559.137 

Woven Wire for paper making 

machines 940 595 

Wire suitable for fly doors and 

windows . . 215 59 

Other woven wire^ 

120 holes or less to the linear 

inch 1,612 4 095 

Over 1 20 holes to the linear inch L796 550 

Wire and manufactures of wire 
not elsewhere specified or in- £ £ 

• * • * ; 103.937 183.771) 

^eiy pins, plain ... 17.336 17.970 

Toilet pins, short, solid-head^ 

(household or offlee) pins .... 35.301 51 404 

P™ 71.228 46,139 

Hooks and eyes 19 104 9.395 


There is ample capacity for the manufacture 
of NAILS in Australia, but until 1952 a 
serious shortage of feed necessitated the im- 
port both of nail wire for local fabricating 
and of nails to meet demand. Imports of 
nails in recent years were — 


IMPORT.S* 

1949-50 

1030-51 

Wire nails and staples (a) — 
Iron and steel 

lbs. 

11.568.274 

lbs. 

14.862,031 

AIL other 

1.999.553 

2.128.990 

Nails, n.e.i., and tacks— 
Horseshoe nails 

189,375 

287.975 

Saddlers* tacks (not cut) and 
nails 

91.741 

142.590 

Nails, n.e.i.. including brads, 
picture nails, gimp pins, 
spouting screws 

2.522,992 

3.855.759 

Tacks, n.e.i 

1.064.957 

1.156,868 


(a) Al) metals arc included here for convenience 
of comparison, as they are made by the same 
manufacturers as make these products from 
iron and steel. 

Capacity for the manufacture of STEEL WIRE 
ROPE Is generally e^uat to the estimated de- 
mand, although supplies are not always freely 
available. The manufacturing range is from 
J-inch to lO-inch circumference, with break- 
ing strains up to 343 tons. Types made in- 
clude black and galvanised, semi-flexible, 
flexible, and compound constructions, special 
flexible, and patented types up to 6 strands of 
91 wires each, in weights up to 10 tons con- 
tinuous without splicing. Imports of wire ropes 
in recent years were— 


IMPORTS: 1949-50 1950-51 


Wire and cable, stranded or twisted, 
and metal cordage, of iron and 
steel— 

cwt. 

cwt 

MeUl clothes line 

9.945 

9,076 

Other, under 1 inch in circum- 

ference . , 

Other. ) inch and over in cir- 

H.849 

13.327 

cumference 

23.)26 

35.707 


The demand for SPRINGS from the heavy 
transport and automotive industries, and for 
general manufacturing purposes, has been 
" current production. Shortage of 
skill^ labour in the springmaking establish- 
ments was off^l to some degree by the short 

1952 both steel and labour were in adequate 
supply, pe industry depends upon im^ts 
for very heavy-gauge drawn wire in long wils 
Sufficient plant capacity exists for alftyoK 
of springs made in Australia, and nearly all 
types are made. (See Chapter 10, “Transport 
^uipment . for automotive and other trans- 
port suspension springs.) 


SCREWS. BOLTS AND NUTS 

NIjS^SCREWS? RIVEtI.'^WASH- ffian doublelh'’"®*^* 

u works, and wire from the wire “* general, adequate to de- 

recently, been less than 50 m 1952. The value of output of screws 

per cent, of requirements. Supply of feed from )“’***■ .nveU and washers (the oniriS 

t*’ particularly of standard gauges and '^kich information is collectedl in 

sizes, has been difficult to obtain, and much y*®rs was as follows— ccieaj, m recent 

machine capacity in the Commonwealth has 

1 producers continue to PRODUCTION: 1947 - 4 B ioj» m 

«nd it difficult to secure skilled labour. The ZZ 

Meet generally has been that service depart- •• 336.l»l 537%3S sniLo 

foimd structural and general engineers Riveis .... ' 1 m 417 1.4t8!273 

found it necessary to import many types and ggshers V ' IW.’M ^ie.326 
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Imports in recent years wen 

IMPORTS: 


1949-50 1950-51 


Bolts and nuts (a) — 

Iron and steel 

Other metal 

Screws (a) — 

Screws with nuts or for use 
with nuts; engineers’ set 

screws 

Brake and plough screws, 
music stool, table, roofing 

and spiral screws 

Iron and steel screws for 
wood, n.e.i 


1949-50 


lbs. 

lbs. 

Other metal screws for wood. 

ibs. 

4,931380 

16.069.538 

n.e.i 

34.715 

70,446 

166,581 

Screws, n.e.i.. including sash 
screws and attachments. 



53,170 



Screw hooks, eyes and rings 

17.191 



Washers (metal) (a) — 

lbs. 

452.251 

689.267 

Copper 

Otner, n.e.i 

2.119 

265,949 

£ 

£ 

Rivets (a) — 

16,729 

14,262 

Bifurcated 

Other than bifurcated. 

247,667 

102.675 

126,767 

copper 

1,592 



Other, n.e.i 

8)3,266 


1950-5 1 

Ibsr 

H734 

71,894 

6.002 

lbs. 

1318 

479,876 

242.647 

3.617 

1306373 


(a) All metals are included here for convenience of comparison, as they are made by the same 
manufacturers as make these products from iron and steel. 


CHAIN OF ALL TYPES 


A wide variety of CHAIN is made in Aus- 
tralia, including welded and cast steel link 
chains, cast iron chains, fabricated steel chains, 
and many types of small miscellaneous chains. 
The types and siies of the various classes 
of chains made by the Australian manufac- 
turers are set out in Part One of this Chap- 
ter. These manufacturers have sufficient 
capacity to supply practically all the Austra- 
lian requirements of the types they make, with 
the exception of small-pitch chain for power 
transmission (the total output of the one re- 
cently-established maker of this type of chain 
is going to meet urgent requirements of agri- 
cultural implement manufacturers). No official 
statistics on Australian production of chain 


are available, because the information is not 
specihcally collected. Imports of chain and 
chains in recent years were — 


IMPORTS: 


Chain and Chains of Base Metal- 
Wrought iron and steel, composed 
of welded links, manufactured 
from metal i-inch in diameteir 

and over 

Machine driving, sprocket and link 
belling — 

Wholly or partly of malleable cast 
iron, except roller and inverted 

tooth type ‘ 

Roller and inverted tooth type 
Chain and chains of base met^ 
n.e.i . . . 


1949-50 195Q-51 
cwt. cwt 

2.780 6,870 

1.246 d.osa 
19.292 19.095 

e.094 11.018 


SERVICE ACTIVITIES— TRADE SERVICES, SUB CONTRACTING, JOBBING, 


MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 

Such activities, to mention only a few, as 
MACHINING, REPETITION ENGINEERING. 
GENERAL JOBBING, DIE-SINKING and EN- 
GRAVING, and similar types of engineering 
activity are carried on by large numbers of 
companies and businesses, generally small to 
medium sized. The smaller firms usually spe- 
cialise in one or other of the above activities, 


whilst the larger organisations frequently pro- 
vide a wide range of services. These firms 
depend for full employment on their ability 
to make contact with general engineering 
firms requiring their services, and not infre- 
quently experience 'Teast or famine** conditions 
of work offering. 
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part Three: Basic Statistics 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS, 1938 - 39 / 1949-50 

number of establishments at 1938-39 AND 1949-50 


Acllv Ur >ub*cla«^s 

Uy 

CAiuuioit wealth frlnt M klau. 


aaU Machificry, ujultMliiig Maciiuie 


plAAt. Equipment 

Toola (/>) 

Qihft Engi 'Muring (6) 

Cuilot>* and S^iooU Huiid TooU If) 

AgricuitunI Mac)uiu>d Aud Jmplomciitf )/) 

Slicet MvtAl Working. TreMing and S tin aping, and Iroi 
and Sto(*l Sheote (g) (^) > • • * 

Wire and Wire Working (including XaiU) {j) (6) 

Stovof. Choiu and Ranges 

Gan Fittings and Motors 

Soiring Machinort (0 . . . . • • • 

Arms, Ammuiuiion (excluding Kkplo^ivfs) 

Othor Metal \>'orka <n) 

Je«o 1 lor>* (gl 

Watcheaand Clocks (inuliKling Ropsin) <s) 

Klectroplnting (Ooid. Silver. Ckronaurn. cu*.) (u) 
Oramophenca and Orantopliono Hecorvis 
rianoe, Piano*plA> ors, Organs 
Other (of Claa* XiV* “Mwical Irwlrumcnie") . 

Optical Instrument i» end Applionfoe (r| . . 

Surgical and Other SciehtiKv In^trtintcnts and Appli 
anecM (ir) . . 

riioiographie Material (including Developing and Print 

log) (y) 

To>’«, Garnev and SportA Hequieitea (:) . • 

Bom. Horn. lvor>’ and Shell 
Feodia, Penholden», Chalks, Cmyoba 
VmbrelUa and Walking Sticks . . 

Other (of Claaa XV. "Mwocllaneeus rroducts*') (co) 


Totals (gg) 


1 k^taUlh 



EiJil' 

'lAyL'Cii 





1 

1 

JllllC 


lu:ti -30 



1 lOfU -50 

1 

ll»^u 

1 v:i i 
lu> 

no. 

V 


un. 

hu. 1 

DO. 

no. 

U<> 1.009 

HRH 

1 ( 026.222 

. 76.344 

y(ri) 0 d. 4 l 3 

(< 1 ) 73,331 

^■XSB 

j 

16,708 

J 


63 


1 4 i 

2 .ytil 

2 , 8 o 8 

2 . 9.70 

Itfl 

^Ba 

6 .. 7 e 3 

10,454 

HI .477 

11.203 

(A )402 

698 

(k) 19.380 

21 .<MI 

23.087 

24.201 

117 

2 iH» 

i ..333 

5 . 8 S 3 

0.223 

0.365 

64 


3 ,C 93 ' 

4.728 

4 .tMl 

4.901 

0 


.V ,9 

072 

U *1 

(i-) 

14 

2 ** 

133 

281 

{•••} 

(»0 

•» 

13 

45 ) 

4 .IHI 6 

4 . 17.5 

4.574 

<e >223 

HI 4 

( 0 ) 3.850 

2.234 

(p 13.68 5 

0 ) 3.045 

113 

(ii)l 88 

0)127 

1.174 

724 

(. 12.265 
(.) 1.323 

\{fi 3 .. 70 ) 

103,371 

112 

304 

1 . 7.73 

3 . 0.511 

2 . 4 t >4 

2.280 

3 

6 

185 

834 

1 


27 

40 

237 

541 

y ( 01,000 

( 01 .<M( 

4 

13 

40 

81 

J 



110 


1 . 32 ! 

1 


y (x)i 3 o 


y (x)ois 


y ( 02.691 

( 02 . 0 <I 0 

/ 

l.v» 

J 

1.485 

J 


<y) 

Cy> 

(y) 

(V> 

(,v) 

(y) 

95 

186 

2.046 

3.178 

3.159 

. 1,200 

(on) 

( 65 ) 

(an) 

( 65 ) 

(«•) 

(ao> 

2 

18 

48 

306 

163 

157 

11 

a m 

1 $ 

204 

287 

W) 

{'Mi 

71 

138 

1.585 

1.803 

l//)l .997 

2.211 

l^BI 

5.836 

mm 

141 . 8 U 

138.814 

146.034 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY, 1949 50 

EMPLOYMENT, MALE AND FEMALE 

SALARIES AND WAGES PAID, IN TOTAL AND PER PERSON ENGAGED 
VALUE OF PRODUCTION 

VALUE OF MATERIALS, POWER, FUEL. REPAIRS, etc. 

VALUE OF OUTPUT 


See Explanations, 
Appenmx IV 


Actirltr tSUtbttca] SuV*elAi»cii 
ttM>a by 

CocbxnQaweoJtb StatWUclao. t94O<-10) 


riant. Equipment nnd MAchiner>', includ* 

ing Maehmo TooU (fc) 

Other Englnci^ring (6) 

Cutlery and Small Hand TooU (<) . . 

Agricultural Machinw and ImploincMt* (/) 
Shoot Metal Working. I'rowing and 
Siamping and Iron and Kicol SWte 

( 17 ) ( 6 ) 

Wiro and Wiro Working (including XalU) 
0)ib) 

Stot'eo. Ovofui an«l Ranges 
Oae Kiltinga ond Moioni . . 

lowing Maclunoe (f) 

Amu. Ammunition (OKrlmling Exi>loeivee) 

Ulher Motal Wotka (h) 

J^ollBiy (,)(,) 

iVatcheo and Clocka (including Kvnaire) 

(') (») 

Ekvtraplating (Oold. Silver. Oiromiunu 



^nmophonoa and Gramopltono Roeoida 
l*ia)ioa. Fiano* player* > Oisnn* 

Other (of Clam XIV. ' Muiieal Inrtru. 

menu'') 

Optical Inatrumentaand Appliances (r). . 
Surgical and Other Sclentillo Inetrumonta 
and AppUaocea (w) 


Em ploy meat 


Salertci* ao4 
Watfc* l*a|<| 


I 


Male* 


90 . 


r»\ .oio 

•2,w» 


10.091 

0.071 

4.340 

ett9 

247 

3.073 

I. 76 S 

1.043 


1.004 

d.soi 

010 

619 

00 

1.103 

137 


Femafce 


nn. 

4,724 
1.1 KM 
430 
00.*, 


4.030 

SIS 

300 

03 

34 

333 

409 

022 

S39 

240 

310 

tt 


218 

278 


rerwu 


Total 


ne. 


rdl .344 

10.708 

2.001 

10.4^ 


21.041 

0 . 8 S 3 

4.728 

079 

281 

4.()08 

2.234 

2.260 

1.323 

3.030 

834 

04 ] 

81 

1,321 

1.484 




K OUQ 

20 , 4 l>r> 

8.077 

1.203 

0.012 


9.128 

2.034 

1.989 

205 

115 

U 848 

870 

892 

538 

1.241 

207 

219 

27 

638 

680 


Per 

Pvr«4»o 

Engarcd 


Value of 
Pw 
duct loo 


470 

4ir> 

436 

470 


434 

448 

422 

439 

4119 

401 

302 

394 

420 

407 

350 

400 

333 

406 

307 


40.958 

11.080 

2.202 

6.083 


16.240 

4.581 

3.114 

300 

227 

2.250 

1.311 

1.503 

800 

1.032 

377 

314 

35 

875 

894 


Value of 
M4te rials 
i*ucl. eic. 
Ured 


2*000 

. 70.532 

6.877 

1.571 

7,202 


21.132 

6.315 

2.387 

287 

100 

1.784 

675 

1.535 

04 ] 

069 

504 

155 

17 

705 

640 


Value of 
Uutpui 


£000 

80.4fM> 

17.063 

3.773 

14.185 


40 . 3 T 2 

10.806 

0,501 

603 

336 

4v040 

1,086 

3.038 

1.441 

2,00 1 
971 
489 

52 

1,680 

1.043 
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Activity Sub-cl^^cs 

Uxh) |>y 

EiupJoyoiciit 

If SoIaricA &tid 

11 l*ulil 

VuJue of 
Pro- 
duct fOfi 

VaIuo of 
MAt«rlalM. 
r uvj. «ic. 
UaC.l 

Value of 

Output 

Mule 9 

Kvi,kulc4 

1 rct^»n4 

ToUl 

IVf 

Person 

KcumKvU 

lMiot4»ifrA|ihic Mj,l>>riAU (liu luiliiihT Dc^cl- 

oj'iti,* im«l I'riritinL.’) 

Trty>«, muj Sport-. I<t>qui-itcs (j) 

Mono, Horn. Ivors' aikI SIm‘11 

IV*u il<, ('Imlk-, Oasons 

ntal Walkini: •Stjvk'v 

Uthor <of t'jH'v- XV, ’MiMcUanoou** I*ro- 

«huts’)(.v> 1 

HO. 

<y) 

‘2.»M 

i 

158 . 

1 

no. 

(y) 

l.lio 

(66) 

148 

107 

301 

Uii. 

(y) 

3.176 

(W) 

3tia 

287 

' 1.603 

C'UaO 

(y) 

I.I2.> 

{M) 

114 

03 

70.7 

U 

(y) 

374 

(66) 

373 

324 

301 

k uuu I 

(.V> 

1.8o3 

(f'h) 

163 

1.202 

£*000 

(y> 

l.oOO 

(00) 

INIO 

273 

98.7 

8000 

(y) 

3.353 

(66) 

.109 

436 

2.277 

TotaU (*/_;) . . . . 

I24.8U7 

17,007 1 141,814 

63.030 

444 

99.582 

0D.O74 

196.600 


Explanatory Footnotes to Both Tables 

(a) These employment figures arc taken from monthly payroll^tax returns and differ slightly from 
the other employment figures, which are supplied on annual factory returns. 

<b) Sec the applicable sections, Parts One and Two of this chapter for details of activities within the 
sub-classes “Plant. Equipment and Machinery, including Machine Tools”. "Other Engineering”. 
"Sheet Metal Working. Pressing and SUmping”, and "Wire and Wire Working (including Nails)'*. 
<c) At 1938-39 the then sub-class "Engineering (not Marine or Electrical)”, a sub-class now not exis- 
tent, comprised— 

(1) Ferrous foundries of a type that were included in the subsequent (1945-46 and onwards) sub- 
class “Foundries (Ferrous)”. (Other ferrous foundries classifiable as such were also included 
at 1938-39. and until 1944-45, in the sub-class “Smelting, Converting. Refining. Rolling of Iron 
and Steel”.) 

(ii) Engineering activities of types that were included in the subsequent (1945-46 and onwards) 
sub-class "Plant, Equipment and Machinery, including Machine Tools”. (Other engineering 
activities classifiable as such were also included at 1938-39. and until 1944-45. in the sub-class 
"Smelting, Converting, Refining. Rolling of Iron and Steel”.) 

(iii) Engineering of a general and jobbing nature, not marine or electrical, that was included in 
the subsequent (1945-46 and onwards) sub-class “Other Engineering”. 

See also footnote (c). Part Three, Chapter 9. “Metals. Shapes, Pipes, Tubes. Castings. Forgings”. 

<d) Includes also employment for the sub-class “Sewing Machines”. Separate figures for each sub- 
class of this group were not published. 

(e) Also includes saw repairing, knife grinding. Does not include powered hand tools. 

(f) Includes pastoral machines and implements (which includes sheep-shearing machines, wool-presses, 
etc.); orchard machines and implements (mainly spraying units): machinery and equipment for 
milking and milk processing (including butter and cheese): incubators and hatcheries. Does not 
include tractors, which are included in the sub-class "Plant, Equipment and Machinery, including 
Machine Tools” (see footnote (b) above). 

(g) Also includes plated ware (hoUow-ware and fiatware). Added to the statistics of the sub-class are 
the statistics of another sub-class, “Iron and Steel Sheets”, which is always grouped that way 
in official statistics because only one manufacturer Is concerned. Steel sheet is made in Aus- 
tralia only at four establishments. Three are operated by one company. LysaghVs Works Pty. 
Ltd.; the statistical details of two of those three establishments, both engaged in the rolling and 
coating of steel sheets (and employing about 3.000 persons in total), are included with sheet- 
metaJ -working statistics; the company s other establishment rolls, but does not coat, steel sheets, 
and in official statistics is included in the sub-class "Smelting, Converting. Refining, Rolling of 
Iron and Steel” (see Chapter 9). The fourth establishment, that of Commonwealth Steel Co. Ltd., 
makes stainless-steel sheet, and being a steel works and steel mill making a wide range of steels 

« and finished shapes is in official statistics included in the sub-class "Smelting. Converting, Re- 
fining, Rolling of Iron and Steel*’. The activities of rolling and coating of steel sheet are dealt with 
in this study as a steel-mill activity, and are therefore included in Chapter 9. "Metals, Shapes, 
Pipes, Tubes. Castings. Forgings”. 

<h) Also includes activities which at 1938-39, and until 1944-45, comprised the then sub-class "Art 
Metal Works”, a sub-class now not existent. 

(j) Includes the three wire-mills in Australia which make steel wire for sale as such (each of those 

mills also being considerably engaged in manufacture of wire products). Includes both terrous 
and non-ferrous wiremaking and wireworking. (However, the making of non-ferrous wire in 
Australia takes place almost entirely in establishments otherwise classified— those making copper 
and/or copper-alloy finished shapes and/or power and communication wires and cables.) Includes 
steel wool; lacks; springs made from wSe. Does not include screws, bolts 
made from wire (all are included in Plant. Equipment and Machinery, including Machine 

(k) Induded with employment for the sub-class "Other Metal Works” (see footnote (q) below). 

(l) Assembly, repair, maintenance, re-building; no one of the establishments included within the 

sub-class makes a sewing-machine head. .... . i j. 

(m) Included with employment for the sub-classes "Plant, Equipment and Machinery, including Machine 

Tools” and "Other Engineering** (sec footnote (d) above). . i j 

The sub-class "Other MeUl Works” is one of miscellaneous activities not elsewhere 

as 

(d) Also"?ncludM'^acUvities which at J938-39. and until 1944-45, comprised the then sub-classes "Lamps 

and FmSig?’ and --Sie Sinking and Engraving”, both sub-cla^es now not 
(p) Includes aUo employment tor the sub-class “Gas F.tlmgs and Metcm . Separate figures tor each 

conjunction with watch-cases as an ancillary ac . -].,M5Aable within the sub-class 

^.ltX^^f'‘“we‘r"e te^n VaJcVs^r’';;o^ Hepairs)”. 

(t, Separate figures tor each aub-class of ‘Wf 


(u) Trade electroplating and polishing only, not metal working. 
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(v) Includes ophthalmic goods: end optical elements and assembUes. including lenses. 

(w) Includes dental instruments and equipment; medical and surgical instruments and equipment; X-ray 
apparatus and accessories: orthopaedic appliances (including artiDoal limbs): artificial teeth; engi- 
neering instruments: mechanics* measuring tools, laboratory instruments; precision balances and 
weights; and scientific apparatus not elsewhere included. 

(x) At 1938-39 the then sub-class **SurgicdI. Optical and Other Scientific Instruments** comprised the 
present sub-classes "Surgical and Other Scientific Instruments and Appliances'* and 'Optical In- 
struments and Appliances". 

(y) Includes cameras, parts and accessories (excluding ]enses>i sensitising of Blm and paper, developing 
of photographic negatives and printing of photographic posjijves. The manufacture of cameras, 
parts and accessories is not siotisUcally separated from the manufacture of materials and post- 
exposure processing other than for limited statistics of production of equipment, apparatus, etc. 
The activity of camera equipment* etc., manufacture is dealt with in this study in this chapter 
"Machinery, Plant, Equipment, Apparatus^ Not Elsewhere Included**. The activities of materials 
preparation and post-exposure processing, which constitute the greater part of the sub-ciavs are 
dealt NVith in this .study in Chapter 5. "Paper Products. Printing. bJgnwnting. Photographic 
Materials . The statistics for the sub-class are also dealt with m Part Throe of that chapter. 

(I) Abo includes the manufacture of rubber goods (golf balls, tennis balls, etc.), wooden articles, cane 
articles, leather and leather/canvas goods, etc., where such are sports requbites and are made 
within cstabhshmenU solely or mainly engaged in manufacture of sports rcquisiles- 

(aa) At 1938-30 and at ^plember 1951 the statistics of the sub-classes "Linoleum. Leatherclolh OU- 
'a Tunoiscshell * (changed to "Bone. Horn, Ivory and Shell*' at 

Celluloid and Similar Compositions (changed to •PiasUc Mouldings and Products'' 
at 1945-46) wore grouped into one set oI statistics. r»uuutia 

o* ‘h«.suWiass« -Bone. Horn. Ivory and SheU" and "Linoleum. Leaihoreloth 
Oilcloth, etc, are presented in this study in one set of sUlisiics— see Part Three Chanter 17 
ducts of Textiles, Wastes. Cordage, Hair, Felt. Not Elsewhere Included" Uhapior 17. Pro- 

(cc) Included with sub-class "Other" (of Class XV)— see footnote (if) below. 


of fabrics); porcelain anamelling ^^gnvvnting* 'sorav^^MintfriP^ u^f®^****^^ pattern books (swatches 
envelope,, fn ih.s study soifte of the VlSSi aet,v.5« fieneration and supply; straw 

Chapter. "Machinery PlJn, Equipm^^t.-'j^^ar^aVjrTot «hto Clud^ 

'"ub“clVss“S:o";“‘'rrpublish^* SheU". separate figures for each 

'-.notes 
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Part One: Structure of Established Manufacturing Activities 


THE activities of pixa'ossing arid /or iiianu fact u ring of foutl. bevc-raircs ate I tobacco, 
aad of )*cfri{jci*atioTi, arc estnblislicd iti Australia as list<'<l la*lo\v, llic extent of asso- 
ciation of activities boinc sliown by braoketiiit; and annotation. Tlic listiiii; is Intended 
to be reasonably indicative, but not necessarily fully ineUisive. 


THE FOOD INDUSTRIES 


WHEAT MILLING 

In 1949-50 there were 161 flour mllb compared with 164 in 1948-49, of which more than half were 
situated in wheat-growing areas. Of the 1948-49 total, 36 mills each employed up to ten persons. 
38 each from 11 to 20 persons. 72 each from 21 to 50 persons, 15 each from 51 to 100 persons, 
and 3 each more than 100 persons. The larger flour mills are situated in Melbourne and Sydney; 
some of these mills have one or more subsidiaries in country towns. In addition to wheat 
milling a few flour mills grist maize, oats, barley, peas, rye and rice. The main production is 
whealen flour, bran, pollard, and wheatmeal; to a lesser extent sharps, semolina, self-raising flour 
and breakfast foods. Small quantities of oatmeal, split peas and pearl barley are processed in 
flour mills. Substantial quantities of cereal products are made in grain mills, other than flour 
mills, including self-raising flour, wheatmeal, wheaten and com breakfast foods, cornflour, corn 

split peas, pearl barley and other 
s^ch manufac^ure*^^ aclivit)'.) Flour is sent from mills to subsidiaries in separate buildings for 

CEREAL FOODS AND STARCH PREPARED ELSEWHERE THAN IN FLOUR MILLS 

In 1949-50 there were 78 establishments compared with 76 in J948-49 mainlv situated in 

20 «tablishmenu each employli’ up por^ns 22 eact 

other than in flour mills is carried®^ a7l?s[l§ below- manufacture 


Simulatod Rico manufacture from wheaJ: Two producers 


■" ““'y i-'*' w»» manulacur. „,h„ cer.,1 
““ Thr« n.ai„r .„a a few „.„„,aa,ura„, 

so„aU„„ a««c,a.ad „„h 

made in AustraHa and a suLunUal'quanUty'oMh^to^ ‘ Producing most of the glucose 

condio uii and three other companies maii?g°S o^tttS"';",'’"'"”"''" "■! and 

=L 'Jr® produce maize cornflour, some of f glucose. A small number of 

™ j n>anufactured products Milling make sUrch, custard powder ice-erPAm 

SS5®"“ ™ 
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the latter are mainly engaged in production of breakfast foods, but in most instances are also 
engaged in packing of grocers' sundries and, in one instance, diabetic and health foods. 

Rye aod Peas milling (un associated): One specialist company. 

Peas splitting: A substantial activity, mainly by general millers. 

Barley polishing: A substantial activity by general millers. 

MALT AND MALT EXTRACTS 

Malting: In 1949-50 there were 28 maltsters, producing barley, wheaten and oaten malt, the bulk, 
however, being barley malt; five maltsters each employed more than 50 persons. (The production 
of malt in Australia is an activity usually apart from brewing and distilling, but some brewers 
and one distilling company are also maltsters.) 

Malt-extract manufacture: A few specialist companies. 

ARROWROOT 

Arrowroot milling: A small-scale activity, confined to Queensland. In 1949-50 there were 11 estab- 
lishments, none of which employed more than 10 persons. Most milling is done by growers who 
operate small milling plants. 


SUGAR MILLING. SUGAR REFINING 

Sugar Milling: In 1949-50 there were 35 milling establishments, mainly confined to Queensland; 
some sugar cane is also crushed in New South Wales. In 1948-49, 29 of the mills each employed 
more than 100 persons, and collectively employed 5,559 out of the industry total of 5,974 persons. 
(A large quantity of molasses is produced as a co-product to raw sugar.) 

Sugar Refining: Six refineries, in five States of the Commonwealth. Five of the refineries are 
operated by one company, also engaged in sugar milling, gypsum and asbestos mining, and 
manufacture of wallboards of various types, fioor-tiles, etc. The other refinery is operated by 
a company also engaged in sugar growing and milling. In 1948-49 a beet-sugar refinery in Vi^ 
toria employed 14 persons, but it has since ceased to operate. The other six refineries, each with 
more than 100 employees, collectively employed about 3,000 persons. In addition to refined 
sugar of various grades, the refineries produce substantial quantities of golden syrup, treacle and 
molasses. 


ANIMAL AND BIRD FOODS (other than meat and fish meals) 

ChaffcuMing. Gralncruahlng and Other Stock-food manufacture: In ctSS- 

lishments compared with 192 in 1948-49 wholly or majnly engaged in ^esuW^h- 

crushing; and 71 compared with 73 in making animal and bird foods. Of the 194^49 e^blish 

ments only three chaffmills. etc., and only five animal-food 

50 persons Many of the establishments are solely f"g««8‘L“„SfJ^dealer!’s^2lisI^ 
ments the activities shown above are 

food manufacture, and some are engaged in Australia bv a few small 

packing, and Ja^rmfinlfb? biscuit factories.) Anima/foods are also 

L'Sred elsTrhere.^ut TS Le their by-products, and probably other raw materials, for 
stock preparations. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE PROCESSING AND PRESERVING? 


GROCERY PREPARATIONS 


FRUIT PRODUCTS: 

Jam. coBserve*. fr:iil ipraadi, 

FniU presetted in liquld^prieoto, 

apple*, iruit salad, berrr fruQa and other truU*. 


Pie appl^e ®ppl* taucfte 

FruU julcei. natural— pineapple, cUru* and other. 

Fniii Juice*, nalural— concentreled. 

Fruit pulp for own u*e and for sale. 

FruU. dehydrated. Including tun-dried fruila. 
CryilalliMd fruit (tome produced in confectionery 
facicries). 


Candled pa«L 


In 1949*50 there were 480 establishments 
compared with 468 in 1948-49 wholly or 
mainly engaged in one or more of the 
activities listed on the left, which are car- 
ri^ out in Australia in a complex pat- 
tern of overlapping activity. Apart from 
canneries, packing sheds and some other 
activities located near the source of supply 
of main raw materials, the greater part 
of production is from factories in 
politan areas. Some of these establisn- 
ments are large manufacturing special- 
ists particularly in fruit canning, 
table canning and jam making, borne 
of the largest establishments are manu- 
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VEGETABLE PRODUCTS: 

V«g«tal»l» preMr?*d in liquid— aipvagiit. b«an(. (rnclud* 
Ing bftkpd). beotroot^ cabbage, peaj. losi aloes. earroU. 
sUTor beet, and other* 

Tomaio iuice. 

Tomato sauce* 

Tomaio soup. 

Tomaio pulp for own use and for sale. 

Vogciabics. dehrdtaied^abbage. poiaioos and other. 

OTHER PRESERVING OF FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLES: 

Pure fruU*juke cordials and syrups. 

Flavoured cordials and syrups* 

Imilation cordials and syrups. 

Sauce*— Worcester aad olber. 

Soup*— all kinds. 

Cbulney and pickles. 

Vinegar. 

GROCERY PREPARATIONS: 

Coffee roasting, grinding aad packing. 

Coffee essence. 

Tea blending and packing. 

Processing tad packing of spices, pepper, mustard, curry, 
ginger, herbs. ' 

Mwufae^re and packing of custard powder, saline 
^wder, bal^g powder. jAly crystals, cubes and lahlel^ 

“<* dcmefjie (m* also 

Chapter 8. GheaicaJ and Assodaled Indus tries''). 

PWBW buuer. l.moB buH.r. «ndwich ipr.ad.. marea. 

Idag sugar. 

YEAST: 

Keney blending, processing and packing. 


EMPLOYMENT SIZE 
OF FACTORIES r 




Canneries and jam making . . 2? 

Pickles and sauce making . F 

Orpcers preparations 25 

Dried fniUs^^an^jrggeUble^^^ 


facturing merchants whose activities 
combine manufacturing with processing, 
by canning or bottling, of fruits, vege* 
tables, jams, pickles, sauces, chutney, 
soups, pulps, juices, essences, vinegar, 
cordials and, to some extent, a range of 
dry preparations (“grocers' sundries*’). 
Many firms within this group of activi- 
ties are directly concern^ with growing 
fruit and vegetables either by ownership 
of orchards or gardens or by association 
with co*operative growers’ associations. 
(The State of Victoria has the largest 
fruit-canning capacity in Ihe Common- 
wealth, followed by New South Wales and 
South Australia. Exports of all canned 
fruit and vegetable products, dried fruits 
and honey are maintained at a high level. 
Australia is in aggregate the third largest 
exporter of canned fruits and dried fruits 
in the world.) Other large merchandis- 
ing establishments combining extensive 
importing with manufacturing have their 
greatest manufacturing activity in a wide 
range of grocery preparations, including 
self-raising flour, breakfast foods (milled 
or baked), general milling, and in some 
instances tea and coffee blending and 
packing: two companies are principally 
concerned with tea and coffee. A large 
number of smaller establishments collw- 
lively produce aU types of products listed 
at the left; many are specialists in one 
type of activity (including canning) and 
sometimes one product; some, including 
smaller manufacturing merchants, are en- 
gaged upon several of the activities and 
produce a range of products. 

Jt®. following table shows the 468 
establishments grouped according to em- 
plo^ent sue as at 1948-49 for four asso- 


11 employing: 

EsUbji^mente 


no. 

30 

9 

47 

20 


no. 

24 

12 

52 

20 


no. 

1$ 

7 

17 

5 


no 

26 

6 

9 

1 


no. 

m 

ss 

226 

60 


- i 60 

p f 51’i 

/ loiai of 1,598 persons 

Bv.™on„„s 

«P^ Auitndlto «d inSn^som^tS »" AustraUa. 

Sl.ugia,riiig. packing um inlin<rciUes 

Packing and fr*a»£Bg wbbli, ,ar ^ "xpon. butchers kill stock'^for country 

these factUttes forVeTJit SorfSt 
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Meal canning and preserving (beef, mutlQtw rabbiis, 
peuUry. tongues, kosher meals, smallgoods, meal extracts, 
canned meal-foods for dogs and cals) for local and export 
markels. 


In addition to abattoirs, a number ot large 
meatworks slaughter on their own pre* 
mises and carry out all the processes 
shown at the left. Most of the large meal* 
works are units of very large U.K. and 
U.S.A. meat-packing companies. Curers 
of bacon and hams mostly also slaughter 
for their needs. The slaughtering, pack* 
ing and freezing of poultry is mostly car- 
ried out as a separate activity, but some 
meatworks are also large-scale poultry 
packers and exporters; poultry-meat pre- 
paration is sometimes associated with rab- 
bit packing and ice works. Excluding 
abattoirs, there are about 198 companies 
(195 in 1946*49) engaged in meat preserv- 
. . ...... bacon curing and sausage skin treat- 

mg. There IS a large degree of specialisation in some metropolitan meat-products companies; some 
firms buy boned meat and carry out all processes from that stage onwards. A few of the firms 
are engaged upon other activities in conjunction with the meat industry proper such as fell- 
mongering, and most meatworks make fertiliser and other products from offal. All beef pancreatic 
glands and other glands are treated in Australia and some sheep pancreatic glands and other glands 
are exported in untreated form. 


M«at-meal manufaciura. and ireaixnani of offal lor by* 
products, including boiling-down, bone -milling, animal 
rnantires. 

Smallgoods manufacture. 

Casings manufacture. 

Treaimeni of beef and sheep gut for racquet strings and 
industrial usage. 

TaUow and laxd^edible and inedible. 

Anijnal‘Oll extraction and refining. 


Statistics showing relative size of abattoirs and slaughtering sections of meatworks are not 
available. The following table shows the 279 establishments engaged in 1948-49 in the meat pre- 
serving and allied industries grouped according to employment size for five associated activities 
within the food industry in Australia. 


Establishments employing: 

EMPLOYMENT SIZE Up to 11* 21* 51* Over Total 

OF FACTORIES: 10 20 SO 100 100 Establishmenfs 



no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

Meat and fish preserving 

24 

19 

11 

7 

20 

81 

Bacon Curing 

38 

13 

20 

9 

7 

87 

Sausage skins 

7 

8 

7 

5 


27 

Boiling-dowa tallow refining 

38 

12 

16 

7 

1 

74 

Animal oils 

7 

2 

— 


1 

10 


The 20 meat-preserving establishments each with more than 100 employees collectively employed 
6.455 persons out of the activity total of 7,817 persons. The 16 bacon-curing and ham-curing 
establishments each employing more than 50 persons collectively employed 1,833 persons out of 
the activity total of 2,874 persons. The 12 sausage-skin establishments each employing more 
than 20 persons collectively employed 510 persons out of the activity total of 674 persons. 
The greater part of employment in the boiling-down and tallow-refining activities is in the 
medium-size establishments, the 23 establishments in the 21-100 group employing 893 persons 
out of the activity total of 1,393 persons. Of the toUI employment of 178 persons in animal oil 
extraction, refining, etc., in 1948-49, 129 were employed at one of the ten establishments so 
engaged. 


FISH PRESERVING AND PROCESSING 
FrMb fish scaling and fiUaling. 

F«h and thallfish canning and preaarring (including cray 
iish-lail proeaulng and cooking). 

FUh unoking and curing. 

Flsh-pasle cnanufactuia. 

Fraab fish frooiing (including dtop-froiea). 

Fish -meal manufacture. 


Mostly unassociated activities, but some 
firms carry out more than one of the 
activities. (Statistics of relative size of 
fish canning and preserving establish- 
ments are not separately available. See 
previous listing.) 


GELATINE- Five manufacturers. The greater part of Australian production is by one company 
with two factories making a range of gelatinous products (and also engaged m manufactime 
of ilu^ Of [h^’f^ur smaller nfanufacturers. one makes only gelatine, one is concerned w th 
g!ul a?d similar products, one is a tannery, and a pharmaceuticals manufacturer makes gela- 

tine capsules. 

MARGARINE- In 1949-50 there were 35 establishments wholly or mainly engaged in manufacture 
5f marSe Of these establishments, in 1948-49. 20 each employed up to 10 persons. 6 mh 
emDloyld from 11 to 20 persons. 5 each employed from 21 to 60 persons, 3 ^ 

ir to WO persons, and 1 employed 257 persons; the latter 4 establishments collectively 
451 persons out of the activUy total of 846 persons. The largest "^iSstriS 

Australia is also engaged in oil milling and refining, and in two large 

soaps; another large soap manufacturer also has a margarine establishment. At leas 8 

meat works have margarine manufacturing sections. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS 

Biitier. Includiog concenlr&iv. gbee. 

Prdc«u«d chMM (loaf and packatcdl. 

Condensing 


MUk'-^on de nsad^ 

MUk-^concen^alad« 

Milk— pQwdcrcd (spra7 and 
rallar lull*eTaam and skifn. 
bultar*milk and whaf); and 
casaia. 

Maliad milk powder, invaJad 
and baby^iood prepayalioDd. 

Ice cream, aod ice*cream mix. 


and 
concentrating are 
frequently associat- 
ed activities, and 
are sometimes also 
associated with 
powdered-milk pro- 
ducts manufacture. 


In 1949-50 there were 481 establishments 
compared with 488 in 1948-49 wholly or 
mainly engaged in manufacture of milk 
products — of the latter number 331 were 
butler and milk-uroductd factories. 103 
cheese factories, 54 ico-cream factories. 
The greater number of factories making 
butter are concerned only or almost 
wholly with butter, but a variety of pro- 
ducts combinations exist at a largo num* 
her of the factories listed as butler fac- 
tories — for example, in addition to butter 
manufacture, the making of powdered- 
milk products (the major part of Austra- 
lian production of such), ice-cream and 
ice-cream mixture (the former to minor 
extent and the latter to major extent, as compared with output by specialist manufacturers of ice- 
cream), ice (to minor extent compared with specialist iceworks). cheese (in considerable quantity), 
butter concentrate (one factory only), dried butter-fat (several factories), canned butter (several 
factories). Several large milk-products factories are engaged onlv in one or more milk products 
such as condensed milk, concentrated milk, powdered milk, infant and invalid foods. The cheese 
factories in nearly all instances confine their activities to green cheese, and some have developed 
to being specialists m ccrUm types of brand-name cheese. Green-cheese factories arc operated 
by most of the seven manufacturers of processed cheese, an actmty mainlv located in metro- 
politan areas and largely specialist; however, one of the largest cheese processors has butter 
factories, and is also considerably engaged in preparation and packing of foiidsiuffs such as fish 

vegetable extract, beef extract, sandwich spreads 
Ice-cream factories m metropolitan areas are mainlv specialist-others 

m^nfi hv refrigeration storage. Numbers of dairy-oroducis establish- 
ments by employment size in 1948-49 were as followo— ’ w»icioiisn 


EMPLOYMENT SIZE 
OF FACTORIES: 


Up to 


11 - 


EslablishmenU employing: 


2i- 


51- 


Over 


Butter factories, condensed, concentrated, and dried 

milk factories 

Cheese factories 

Ice-cream factories 


10 

20 

50 

100 

100 

EsiablUhmenta 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

130 

72 

29 

102 

20 

8 

67 

0 

12 

16 

1 

2 

14 

1 

3 

331 

103 

54 


The butter, etc., esUblishments of the 21-50 group collectivelv omnir,v«t oona 
morMhen.50 group 4.602 persons, out of the actfvi" S of 8 * 

in the not-more-than-20 group collectivelv emnlovAd sn? cheese factories 

persons. The more-than-50 Employees ^oup 

persons out of the activity total of 1,377 persons factories collectively employed 779 


EGG PROCESSING AND PACKING IN SKFLT * t». a . i- r. 

bution by export of eggs in shell and proceed eggs controls the distri- 

which r«eives eggs from producers, and eaeharranfff^ th* ^ f Marketing Board 

eggs. The South Australian Egg Marketing Board* te j"'* utilisation of such 

dned-egg (sugared dried-egg is a proS con^trin,. ^ ^Sg and sugared 

added and containing 33 ptr cent, o*! sugar (Lcro^f i°n th« ^“^ar has been 

m shell, but does not pulp eggs. The New Sol^th \Vai« ^ n- ^ product), it also packs eggs 
dried whole egg and dried egg yolk. The New w i .Marketing Board also produces 

trTdi^^'h*^^ ^Sg Marketing Boards all pulp egS and West- 

™ b.„,3 AT LlnSf 


ICE AND refrigeration 

Ic* making. 

Refrlgaration of foodafuffa. 
Qulck-lractlsg af loodituif*. 


In 1949*50 thfirGw^r^ ^qq u** « 

1948-49 widespread throughim 1- with 592 in 

^ngaged in ic«makine and /nr wholly or mainlv 

- establishment. 499 eaeh’^*®o^“V'’" foodstuffs. Of the 

to 20 persons, 28 each from 21 to'so^i^r. iceworks only) *5 persons 

persons; the not-more-tha”Jo « to 100 Versons " 

group 3,382 persons, out ni “P.5®^®^**''ely employed 2.32? ®*eh more than 100 
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BAKING AND PREPARATION OF 


Bre^d. 

Cake, pastry, buns, puddings. 
Pies pasties. 


Often 

associated 

actKities. 


Biscuits (scmetiines also cakes, pastry, pies, 
puddings). 

Di>g biscuits. 

Ice'Cream ecoes and waiers. 

Uncooked prepared pastry. 

Mots os. 


production in Australia.) The following table 
according to employment size during 1948-49 — 


In 1949-50 there were 3,056 bakeries and 70 
biscuit factories compared with 2,950 and 61 
respecti\‘ely in 1948-49 widespread through- 
out Australia, wholly or mainly engaged in 
baking. Most bakeries of bread, cakes and 
pastry are small enterprises, mainly specialis- 
ing in either bread baking or pastrycook work, 
but often combining those activities, particu- 
larly in country towns; bakeries specialising 
in block and sponge cake, or pies and pasties, 
or ice-cream cones and wafers, and so oni 
are mainly situated in metropolitan areas! 
(Ice-cream wafers are made to a minor extent 
in confectionery works. Canning companies 
are responsible for much of the pudding 
shows bakeries and biscuit factories grouped 


EMPLOYMENT SIZE 
OF FACTORIES: 


Establishments employing: 

Up to 11- 21- 51- Over Total 

10 20 SO 100 100 Establishments 


Bakeries, including cakes and pastry 2.6i 

Biscuits 


9. no. 

no. 

no- 

no. 

] 

> 186 

64 

9 

6 

2.9. 

) 

’ 1$ 

14 

6 

10 


The not-more-than-20 group of bakeries collectively employed 13,393 persons out of the activity 
total of 17,713 persons, and the more-than-50 group collectively employed 2,444 persons. The 
ten biscuit factories of the over-100 grouD employed 3,004 persons out of the activity total of 
4,320 persons. 


CONFECTIONERY 

In 1949-50 there were 275 establishments com- 
pared with 263 in 1948-49 engaged in confec- 
tionery manufacture. Of the 1948-49 establish- 
lishments, 149 each employed up to 10 persons, 
48 each from 11 to 20 persons, 39 each from 
21 to SO persons, 14 each from 51 to 100 per- 
sons, and 13 each more than 100 persons; the 
latter 13 establishments collectively employed 
3,883 persons out of the activity total of 7,539 
persons, and the not-more-than-2D group col- 
lectively employed 1,417 persons. A small 
number of the very large confectionery fac- 
> tones, of which MacRobertson*s Pty. Ltd., 
Nestle’s Food Specialities (Aust.) Ltd. and Cadbuiy', Fry, Pascall Pty. Ltd. are noUble, make a 
range of chocolate lines, including blocks, tablets, machine-dipped and hand-dipped sweets, 
and also a range of boiled-sugar sweets. Eleven factories make block chocolate; three of these 
factories supply coverture to the trade, and most chocolate works make cocoa and/or potable 
chocolate. Several larger factories make boiled-sugar and other non-chocolate sweets, but not 
chocolate or chocolate sweets. Most of these factories make special lines of confectionery around 
which the bulk of their trading is conducted. A large number of smaller confectionery 
factories make a small range of products. Hand dipping of chocolates is a small-scale spwialised 
activity; a few of the manufacturers so engaged have retail establishments specialising in 
their own products. Icing sugar, cake decorations, Christmas crackers. Easter novelties, malted- 
milk powder, cordials, and crystallis^ fruits are abo produced in confectionery factories, as 
well as in other establishments specialising in these lines. 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLE WASTE UTILISATION: Two establishments, making fertiliser from 
fruit and vegetable waste from market and domestic garbage sources. Both establishments are 
in Sydney; one is a company solely engaged in the activity, the other is a municipal council 

with a small trial plant. 


Cbocelaie, eboeolUe coverture, chocolate dipping. 
Cocoa and potable chocoUie. 

BoUed-sugaj and other non-chocolate sweets. 

Cake decorations, 
leiag sugar. 

Chriitmai crackers. Caster noveltiee. and other 
noTellies« 

Crystallised fruUs. | 


THE BEVERAGES INDUSTRIES 


NON-ALCOHOLIC [ 

Aerated (eaibenaied) waters. ^ 

Cordials and — 

Pure Iniil juices. 

Essence, Oavoured. ( 

Imitation. I 

Brewed non-alcoholic beer. i 


In 1949-50 there were 593 establishments compared with 583 in 
1948-49. widespread throughout Australia, engaged wholly or 
mainly in manufacture of aerated waters and cordials. Of the 
1948-49 establishments, 476 each employed up to 10 persons, 65 
each from 11 to 20 persons, 27 each from 21 to 50 persons, 9 each 
from 51 to 100 persons, and 6 each more than 100 persons. 
Establishments of the not-more-than-20 group collectively em- 
ployed 2,805 persons out of the activity total of 5,029 persons; the 
15 largest establishments collectively employed 1,344 
Aerat^ waters make up the greater part of output in this field. 
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PS '5S Si “p~d"c'’ onVtraU 

juices. 


ALCOHOLIC 

Br^w«l (alo. aiout. l^ger. pilsner): In 1949-50 there wore 30 breweries compared with 32 in 1948-49^ 


EBs'iUo'nT ‘.5 rs:,is«r.ssir'^ 'T^iro^pot^'Se;”. t . 

other 6 being mainly holding companies. Some breweries make aerated Water., for suppis. in 
pL-ticular to^ hotels and other licensed premises owned or served b> them. 

Wine (unfortilied and forliUed). Brandy. Fortifying Spirit. Whisky. Gin. Rum Liqueurs (and 
non-potable Alcohol): In 1919-50 there were 146 establishments classified in f 

as being engaged whoJIv or mainly cither in ‘-distiHinq or in wincmakine (sec ^hroc 

'•Basic ^Statistics", of this chapter), >n 1948-49. there were 146 establ.shrncmU 



emXyed 1 435 persS^r the ^ employed 737 persons. Distillers making 

spirit ^from grain or molasses are separate from distilleries making spirit from wme or lees 
of wine, but the wine distilleries are frequently associated with winemaking, both unfcrtihed 
and fortified. 

(The Excise Branch of the Dept, of Trade and Customs stales that, at 1952. ‘general distilling 
licences’* issued for distilling of spirit from anv material applied to 21 premises: -winc-distjUmg 
licences’* to distil spirit from wine or lees of wine for own use or for sale applied to 40 
premises: “vigneron licences*’ to distil spirit from wine or lees of wine for the sole purpose 
of fortifying only the wine sold bv the vigneron applied to 24 premises: and ‘‘wino-manu- 
facluring warehouse licences” for the manufacturing, including blending, of wine applied to 
160 premises. This is a total of 245 premises licensed within the distilling and winemaking 
activities (one licence to each premises). Some producers have more than one licence of one 
type, and some also have licences of more than one type. Further, in manv instances, two 
licences apply to one “multiple” establishment— for example, a wine distiller also operating 
as a wine-manufacturing warehouse fa wine-making vineyard comes within the definition of 
“warehouse”). In addition, specific licences to make liqueurs, including blending onlv where 
the spirit required is not also made, are issued to cover several premises in Australia in 
which the activity is carried on. The licensing systems under the Excise Act and Distilling 
Act do not apply to the manufacture of dry wines — that is. wine in which fermentation has 
been allowed to take Us full course, and no fortifying spirit Is added at any stage.) 

About 20 wine distilleries make brandy. 14 of the brandv distilleries being in South Australia. 
Fortifying spirit can be made at 85 distilleries (including \dgnernn), and most make forti- 
fying spirit. Whisky is made at 6 distilleries. 3 of which also make gin. Another 2 distil- 
leries make gin, one of these also making a range of liqueurs. Rum is made at four dis- 
tilleries {three In Queensland, close to suear-growing districts, and one at Svdnev, at a sugar 
refiner>0. Liqueurs are made bv about 15 manufacturers, malnlv blenders who do not make 
the base spirit. Methylated spirit is mainlv supplied bv four distillerio?. two of which also 
make rum (one of these also making power-alcohol, the onlv producer of such in Australia), 
the other two beine sugar refineries belonging to the one companv. (Several companies 
have licences to methylate spirit, mainlv for own requirements, but lend to purchase it from 
the main suppliers.) White spirit (S.V.R.), used as a base for liqueurs, essences, perfumes 
etc., is made by a few distillers, including distillers using molasses, and a whiskv manufac- 
turer. 

(During the 1939-45 War. the Commonwealth Government erected four distilleries in wheat 
terminal areas for production of power-alcohol from wheat. These distilleries have been dis- 
mantled and the plant sold for other use.) 

Cider and Perry: In 1949-50 there were 7 rnanufacturers compared with 6 in 1948-49 Of the 
latter number, three were in Victoria and three in Tasmania. In 1948-49 one emoloved 27 oersons 
and the other five co lect.vely employed 23 persons. Cider is the principal product 
perry is made, and it is not marketed commercially One manufarti.ror fc u ‘ . 

beverage based on concentrated cider. manufacturer ,s marketing an aerated 

BOTTLING OF BEVERAGES 

Boltllng unaMOciated with component mutufaciure- In loao cn .u 

pared with 70 in 1948-49 wholly or mainly engaged in establishments com- 

«tablishments. 28 each employed up to lO persInf 12 each K 

21 to 50 persons, and 5 each from 51 to 100 per^ns- tht tn i persons. 25 each frx>m 

than-20 ^up) collectively employed 1,115 pe^ns out of 

wincmakmg companies operate metropolitan cellars at ?IUch hu IW persons. Many 

To minor extent, bulk wines are also bottled hv j ° wines and brandv are bottled^ 

Spirite. Including imported spirits, are bottled to a wholesalers and retail merchant 

franchise bottling and distribution of carbonated betS« stores. District 

is extending m Australia (but the greater part of •>®‘«ers not making base svruos 

centralised companies making their own bwe ^ ® bottling is done by the larger 

Sp.-waler bollUng: By several companies, at the souKe of supnlv of „ . , • 

uppiy of natural mineral waters. 
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THE TOBACCO INDUSTRY 


Fine^cut Tobacco. Flake-cut Tobacco. Plug Tobacco. Cigarettes. Cigars. Snutf: In 1949*50 there 
were 37 establishments wholly or mainly engaged in manufacture of tobacco products in 
Australia. Of these establishments, in 1948-49, 8 each employed up to 10 persons, 7 each from 
11 to 20 persons. 8 each from 21 to 50 persons, 2 each from 51 to 100 persons, and 14 each 
more than 100 persons, the latter 14 establishments collectively employed 4,708 persons out of 
the activity total of 5,279 persons. Five companies operate 11 tobacco products factories and 
employ about 90 per cent, of all persons engaged in manufacture of tobacco products in Aus- 
tralia. One very large company. The British*Australasian Tobacco Co. Ply. Ltd., originally 
established in Australia under the aegis of United Kingdom and United States interests, but 
now principally Australian owned and controlled, handles more than half of present total 
production of tobacco products in Australia. Most Rrms manufacture a range of products, but 
there are a few companies wholly engaged in cigar making. (About 13 per cent, of the total 
leaf used in Australian factories is Australian grown.) 
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Part Two; Outline of Copacity of Manufacturing Activities 


THE manufacture of food, beverages and tobacco pmducts constitutes a major gi'oup 
of activities in Australia — value of outjmt for of establishrnrm-5 whollv or 

mainly engaged in smli activities was £3+4 million, and for 194f)-.i0 was £3SJ) niillioii, 
constituting about 23 per cent, of th<' value <if tlie total Australian nut[>ijt iu maiui- 
facturing iiulustiies in 1949-;)0. 


THE FOOD INDUSTRIES, AND REFRIGERATION 

It is estimated that by I960 the population 
of Australia will have increased to about 10.5 
million, that is, some 25 per cent, increase on 
present population. In order to maintain ex- 
ports at recent levels and provide for the aug- 
mented population, it is estimated that the 
necessary increases in production over the 
194M7/1949-50 averages will be— 


Pjpneats 

Eggs 

Sugar 

Citrus fruits 

Dried grapes 

Whole and dried nuik 


78 

31 

28 

61 

15 

37 


Beef and veal 

Mutton 

Lamb 


iO per cent. 
58 .. 

a .. .. 


miULiltiKi ANU as: 

MiU^g and processing activities are strongly 
established, and, except for a few foodstuffs 
and derivatives, there is adequate processing 
capacity to meet Australian requirements and 
present export demands. Practically all ton- 
nage of grain, pulse and other raw mate- 
nals used, is grown in Australia (some pulse 
IS imported from New Zealand, but Australia 
exports more pulse than she imports). 

Wheat and oats are Australia’s two most 
imporUnt grain crops so far as area under 
cultivation and quanUty of production are con- 
cerned, The area sown for wheal has decreased 
over recent years, while that for oats has re- 
m^ed fairly constant; the yield has, on the 
other hand, increased as is shown in the fol- 
lowing table— 

ACREAGE AND YIELD: 

WHEAT OATS 

Area^wo Area Sown 

_ for Gram Yield for Grain Yield 


‘.a isif, \s 

(a) estimated. 

(b> not available. 

1 production in 1948-49 was 

1,699,265 short tons (worth about £26 millinrv^ 
of which 52 per cent, was export^ SlV 
twn decreased to 1,509.023 to^is iij loSSo* 
however the production for 1950-51 and lOSl’ 

WHEATMPat ^*'<xiuction of 

SEMOLINA produSuo? was ^3 
which 12,333 tons were 

of PREPARED breakfast 

wheat was 21 77n * vODS from 

foods other than of oatiij^*^lled o ^*'«^asl 
Wheatmeal. 


Whether or not Australia's natural resources 
will permit all the necessary expansions is a 
<)uestion not within the scope of this survey, 
but on the other hand, it is obvious that great 
opportunities will exist in these industries. 

MILLING AND ASSOCIATED PROCESSING 

output of SELF-RAISING FLOUR in 
1949-50 was 55,660 tons, of which 32 per cent 
was produced elsewhere than in flour and 
gram mills proper; the quanUty exported is 
not avaUable. MACARONI, VERMICELLI 
and SPAGHETTI output was 6,265 tons, of 
which nearly 1,254 tons were exported. 

EDIBLE WHEAT 

No published sUtistics are available con- 
cen\mg Au^ralian production, imports and 
^ports of GLUTEN, a co-product obtained 
di^g manufac^e of starch from wheat flour, 
there are twelve known manufacturers of 
gluten in Australia. 

There are twojnanufacturers of DEXTROSE 

principal manufacturer is 

makers of infant-food in 

a ^ dextrose for 

tur^ef wh!f*h. manufac- 
urer, who has only recently beffun making 

IW intention to make dextrose.) Wheat starch 

thaf there wo^d mformation 

could^ sold^ ? quantities 

„her 

saccharid»2ihieffy 

Blade by one lar^e ma starch, has been 

■»«d. “fo rTheS' .‘;s 
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use and for sale to the trade. Two further 
companies, both processors of cereal pro- 
ducts, are understood to have production plans 
well in hand, so that Australia may become 
self-sufTicient in glucose supplies in the near 
future. Consumption of glucose by the con- 
fectionery industry in Australia in 1948-49 was 
8,276 tons, valued at £553.840. while the jam. 
fruit and vegetable canning industry used 80 
tons, valued at £5,200. Corresponding con- 
sumption figures for 1949-50 were 10,349 tons 
valued at £659,544 and 106 tons valued at 
£7,450 respectively. Statistics on import and 
export of glucose do not distinguish it suffi- 
ciently from dextrose, so that an estimate of 
Australia’s deficiency of either product is not 
possible from that source. 

In 1949-50, the area sown to maize was 
193.591 acres which produced 5,995,753 bushels 
of grain. There has been a marked decline 
from pre-war, when, in 1938-39, 324,146 acres 
were sown to produce 7,036,000 bushels of 
maize. Maize-products manufacture in Aus- 
tralia is relatively a small-scale activity; the 
quantity of maize used for milling in 1949-50 
was 1,247,500 bushels. Output of CORNFLOUR 
was 5,310 tons (880 tons exported) and of 
MAIZE MEAL 9,400 tons (exports not known). 
Output of PREPARED BREAKFAST FOOD 
made from maize by the two manufacturers 
of such in Australia is not published, but it is 
believed to be substantial. 

Rice mills in Australia have milling capacity 
for 250,000 tons a year, but RICE processed 
by the mills is about 45,000 tons a year. A 
project is under way to close down all rice 
mills situated on the seaboard. In favour of 
two or three mills each having a productive 
capacity of 50,000 tons a year, situated in the 
rice-growing areas. A total milling capacity 
of 150,000 tons is well in excess of crop expec- 
tations for many years to come, the extent of 
rice planting being strictly controlled by a 
committee of representatives of the State 
Government of New South Wales (the only 
State in which rice is grown in Australia) 
and the growers. Area sown in 1948-49 was 
33,000 acres, and yield was 2.7 million bushels. 
The quantity of rice processed in Australia 
(in all mills) in 1948-49 was 44,000 tons of paddy 
and 1,350 tons of cleaned rice. CLEANED 
RICE produced was 33,600 tons, also 2,100 tons 
of RICE MEAL and 450 tons of RICE FLOUR. 
In 1949-50, 3,098 tons of rice meal and 460 
tons of rice flour were produced. A recent 
survey of north-western Australia showed 
that there are very considerable potential 
areas, especially on the Fitzroy and Ord rivers, 
suitable for rice growing. A small quantity 
of breakfast food prepared from rice is made 
in Australia by one company specialising m 
manufacture of breakfast foods of various 
types. 

Output of products derived from oats, rye, 
barley and pulse is generally in excess of 
internal demand and the balance is exported. 


Grain and pulse are usually available In suffi- 
cient quantity for milling needs. OATMEAL 
production in 1949-50, including rolled and 
crushed oats, was 24,800 tons (8,365 tons were 
exported); PEARL BARLEY, 3,250 tons, of 
which 840 tons of both oearl and Scotch were 
exported; PEA MEAL 962 tons; SPLIT PEAS 
5,264 tons, of which 1,520 tons were exported. 
Production of RYE FLOUR is thought to be 
about 100 tons. 

Only one manufacturer of POTATO 
STARCH (also called FARINA) is known, a 
small company with a single, specialist factory 
situated in a large, regular potato-growing 
area, but drawing supplies from other areas 
as well as from the local area. Production has 
been spasmodic according to supply of suit- 
ably priced cull-potatoes. The quantity pro- 
duced is not known, and is estimated to be at 
least 500 tons a year below Australia's pre- 
sent annual requirements. The quantity im- 
ported is not Imown. A considerable export 
market is available for surplus production 
should such occur. POTATO" FLOUR is not 
made in Australia. A stock food made from 
the bran is to be made by the manufacturer 
of potato starch. 

Output of INEDIBLE STARCH of various 
origin in 1949-50 was a little more than 4,000 
tons. 

Export of starches in 1948-49 totalled 716 
tons, and in 1949-50, 380 tons, and of starch 
flour, about 7 tons and i ton respectively. Im- 
ports in 1949-50 of starches were 5 tons, and 
of starch flours 133 tons, mainly from Malaya 
and British Borneo. 

ARROWROOT is grown on the Queensland 
coast south of Brisbane. Production of flour 
has receded from an all-time high of 1,100 
tons in 1942 to 300 tons in 1949, the decline 
being attributed to labour shortages. Arrow- 
root tubers are delivered to small mills m 
eleven centres in the growing area and the 
flour must, by statute, be delivered to the 
Queensland Arrowroot Board for disposal on a 
quota basis, mainly to glue manufacturers. 
Following a recent increase in price, demand 
for arrowroot flour has recently slackened off 
and the prospects for expansion of the use of 
arrowroot industrially are uncertain. How- 
ever. a modem factory for arrowroot process- 
ing has just been built, and a new harvesting 
device invented and these innovations may 
help to sUbilise the industry. There is a pos- 
sibUity that arrowroot production may develop 
on the Atherton Tableland in Queensland. 

There appears to be an opportunity in Aus- 
tralia for the growing of SOYA-BEAN ^d 
production of soya-bean products, but cultiva- 
tion hitherto has been disappointing. ImporU 
are not known, not being separately recorded. 
It is considered to be an uneconomic crop 
as compared with other crops which can be 
grown under the same conditions, for example 
navy beans and peas. 


Sugar-cane is grown along a 1.300-mile 
coastal belt extending from Port Douglas in 
northern Queensland to the Clarence River in 
northern New South Wales, but about 80 per 
cent of the crop is grown from Mackay 
(Queensland) northwards. There are thirty- 
five mUls throughout the cane-growing belt, 
three of which are m New South Wales. 
These three mills and four others m Queens- 


SUGAR AND BY-PRODUCTS 

land are owned by The Colonial Sugar Refin- 
ing Company Ltd., which operates a 
in each of the five mainland capital cities. Two 
other mills are owned by a smaller refining 
company, Millaquin Sugar Company Ltd. w 
Bundaberg. Queensland, whUe of the 
ing twenty-six mills, eleven are owned by pu^ 
lie or private companies and fifteen are can 
growers* co-operatives. 
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The Queensland Government controls the 
Australian sugar industry on behalf of the 
Commonwealth Government, through a succes* 
sion of five-year agreements whereby Aus- 
tralian-grown sugar is protected, when neces- 
sary. by an embargo on imports. In return 
for this protection, the industry is obliged to 
maintain efficiency and make refined sugar 
available to all capital cities at a fixed whole- 
sale price. Moreover, the industry must also 
contribute a sum which is disbursed to Aus- 
tralian manufacturers of specific fruit products 
for local consumption, that is. the domestic 
sugar rebate. An export sugar rebate is also 
payable on the sugar content of all exported 
sugar- containing products, in order to reduce 
the sugar contained therein to world-parity 
price. Since 1942. however, there has been 
little call for the export sugar rebate owing 
to world-parity price being in excess of the 
Australian price. 

At the request of cane-growers and millers, 
a statutory limit is placed on acreage planted 
with cane (and hence on sugar production) in 
order to guard against overproduction. The 
acreage so assigned is based on estimated 
demand for sugar, both local and overseas. 
Actual sugar production is. of course, affected 
considerably by seasonal conditions which 
may reduce the exportable surplus. 

Australian raw sugar production in 1948 and 
1949 was about 900.000 tons, of which some 
404,608 tons were exported in 1948-49 and 
426,413 tons in 3949-50. Production in 1949-50 
was 937.120 tons. A recent agreement with 
Kingdom will raise the export quota 
to 600.000 tons, so that the production assign- 
ment up to 1953 will toUl about 1 miUion 


tons. Average production m the period 1936- 
40 was about 600.000 tons, but this was re- 
duced somewhat during war and immediate 
post-war years, due to labour shortages and 
bad seasons. 

About 50 per cent, of the total refined sugar 
sold in Australia at present is used by manu- 
facturers of food products. 

Occasional shortages of refined sugar occur, 
due mainly to industrial troubles, shortages of 
labour, and coal. Sugar for e.xport is chiefly 
in the raw state' except for exports of refined 
sugar to Pacific Islands. The quantity of re- 
fined sugar exported in 1948-49 was 10,586 
tons, while in 1949-50 only 6,290 Ions were 
shipped from Australia. 

By-product MOLASSES finds its chief out- 
let as a raw material for industrial alcohol and 
rum production, with smaller quantities be- 
ing used for stock food, fertilisers and fuel. 
In 1948 and 1949 molasses production was about 
33 miUion gallons a year. Production figures 
on treacle and golden syrup are not published. 

The final BAGASSE from the raw sugax 
mills is customarily burnt in the mill furnaces, 
but some is used for the production of a wall- 
board with insulating properties. Sugarcane 
wax is also produced to a limited extent from 
filter-press mud by one independent company; 
the wax resembles camauba-wax in some of its 
properties and extension of its manufacture 
is worthy of deUiled attention. 

BEET SUGAR production has been carried 
on intermittently in Victoria for over a half 
century. Peak production of 5,701 tons of beet 
sugar occuned in 1932-33, but the factory was 
finally sold for other purposes in 1949. 


Manufacturing of MALT in Australia is 
firmly established, but production is not equal 
to demand Production in 1948-49 was almost 
5 m^illion bushels of barley malt and 161,000 
bushels of wheat malt; in 1949-50 it increased 
to 5.4 milUon bushels and 174,872 bushels re- 
spectively. The Australian breweries con- 
smed 4.8 miUion bushels (£2,840,000) in 1949- 

bushels 

(£200,000), and pickles, sauces and condiments 


MALTING 


manufacture, including vinegar and veast 
194.195 bushels (£109.475). Milt wTs ndt 
ported m 1948-49, but in 1949-50, 1,067 centals 

Australia; imoorts were 

tralia by a few manufacturers specialising in 
Its pn^uction; exports in 1948-49 were 16000 

3850"fb - 
lo.oov lb. and 24,752 lb. respectively. 


Stock foods of vegetable origin are produced 
'"Australia. The producH^ 
capacity is sufficient to meet demand but 

2 tTmfS from’ time 

to tme due chiefly to excess of demand over 

Currenrshomy ’ from 
SCRE^mro^ SHARPS and 

B. prepared 

by a ni^befof Australia 

sfaiss "r . 

pains or protein products ^ 
foods. Some stock 

other grain procesLrs ... 1. Produced by 


STOCK FOODS 


1M9-50. Exports of bran, pollard shams and 

were 10^ tons 

1 ‘® hay crops was 

tons^f hay "in’94l50 ^ ^ 

m 1948-49 was 163 600 ' ^ t P'^®'^®o*‘on 

f<^h=y ch« 

°'**™ Pnxludtion Id 1948-19 waj 

STOCK FOODS 

Stata "'“'■itlea A 
and use by-prS^ Produce stock foods 
and whey as ^ ®l''ni-miik powder 

turers o/stock frodTUV/'t'."- ™^ufac. 
are essentially ^i] ex^ri companies which 
linseed cake o^r nuts^ot^n'l' 

- Some Of the ^mSTt^rstr^dt'S 
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large range of bird foods and animal foods, 
sold under brand names and guaranteed stan- 
dards. 

Stock-food manufacturing is a large business 
in Australia and appears to be developing 


soundly. However, there seems to be scope 
for more expansion, especially where use of 
other industries' by-products can be utilised. 
(For veterinary products see Chapter 6. 
“Chemical and Associated Industries".) 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE PROCESSING. AND GROCERY PREPARATIONS 


The Australian fruit and vegetable-processing 
industry and, to a lesser but substantial ex- 
tent, the grocery-preparations industry are ex- 
port industries, with manufacturing capacity 
greatly in excess of internal demand. War- 
time needs greatly expanded most food- 
processing capacity in Australia, particularly 
canning capacity which in some lines is still 
greater than production needs. Nevertheless, 
expansion continues in food processing as the 
population rapidly increases, and internal and 
export demands remain high. 

Canned fruit is now readily available on the 
Australian market, supply being adequate to 
local and export demand which has eased 
somewhat lately. 

An unsatisfied market exists for CONCEN- 
TRATED JUICES of citrus fruit and passion- 
fruit, having at least a 4-to-l concentration. 
One manufacturer has begun in a small way to 
make concentrated citrus juice. (Concentrated 
juice is made by partly dehydrating under high 
vacuum — the juice is then canned.) 

The demand for PECTIN in Australia is in- 
creasing and is not being met by production 
in Australia. Imports in 1948-49 were 28,800 
lb. (£15,200), compared with 62,000 lb. (£43,300) 
in 1949-50. One manufacturer had been making 
a liquid pectin from citrus peel since 1943; 
however, production from this source has now 
ceased. In addition to Australian requirements 
of pectin, a ready market for high-grade pectin 
exists in the United Kingdom. Exports of 
Australian pectin in 1948-49 and 1949-50 were 
668 lb. (£300) and 3,200 lb. (£3,520). 

Processing, preserving and packing from a 
plentiful supply of fruit and vegetables is 
naturally a well-established activity in Aus- 
tralia. About 140 establishments are entirely 
or mainly CANNERS (some also packing in 
bottles and jars) and process for either JAM, 
CONSERVES, JELLIES, or for FRUIT IN 
LIQUID, or VEGETABLES IN LIQUID, or for 
PULPS and JUICES or SOUPS, many estab- 
lishments combining most of these activities, 
some establishments all activities. 

Many food canners have enlarged their 
plants since the end of the 1939-45 War, and 
other exansion programmes have been an- 
nounced. Some of the latter include the build- 
ing of large-scale modern factories in the 
Gippsland area of Victoria by at least four 
previously established companies. With the 
established food processors and the known ex- 
pansion programmes within this section of the 
industry, there appears to be sufficient produc- 
tive capacity for present requirements. (For 
production and exports see below.) 


Tinplate and containers, which were pre- 
viously in short supply, are now in good 
supply. 

New areas for cultivation of vegetables are 
coming into production on irrigated settle- 
ments and higher-rainfall districts, mainly in 
the south-eastern part of the mainland and in 
Tasmania. 

DEHYDRATED FRUIT (not including sun- 
dried vine and tree fruits) is produced mainly 
at small specialist establishments, about sixty 
in number: a small quantity is also produced 
by a few canneries. POTATO CRISPS are 
made in adequate quantity by several special- 
ists. CULINARY HERBS are dehydrated by 
a few processors. Substantial quantities of 
DEHYDRATED VEGETABLES— potato, beet- 
root, cabbage, carrot, onion and swede-turnip — 
were produced during the 1939-45 War, but 
relatively little production is now carried on. 
Export of dehydrated vegetables was consider- 
able in the immediate post-war years, consist- 
ing mainly of unused war-time stocks. How- 
ever, the trade fell away quickly, and in 1948- 
49 consisted of about 20,000 Ib. of dried or con- 
centrated potato and 3,600 cwt. of other vege- 
tables. "dried, dry-salted, concentrated, com- 
pressed or powdered", to a total value of 
£32,000. 

SUN-DRIED VINE AND TREE FRUITS are 
packed in Australia mainly at co-operative 
and proprietary packing sheds in the growing 
areas; a small quantity is packed elsewhere, 
usually in special packs, often with almonds 
or other nuts. Australia consumes about 
25,000 Ions of dried vine-fruits at present and 
exports as much as 65,000 tons in an average 
good-crop year. Average annual production of 
dried tree-fruits is about 5,000 tons, most of 
which is sold in Australia. 

Nearly 300 establishments are entirely or 
mainly producing, in various combinations of 
products, SAUCES, PICKLES, CHUTNEYS, 
DRESSINGS. SOUPS, or VINEGAR, YEAST, 
or GROCERY PREPARATIONS. There is con- 
siderable overlapping of activity between the 
canning group and the “pickles, sauces" group 
in processing of fruit and vegetables. The de- 
gree of interactivity is best shown by the fol- 
lowing table which indicates the quantity of 
principal fruit and vegetable items produced 
in 1948-49 by the two broad groups, and by 
other establishments incidentally engaged in 
fruit and vegetable processing. The table also 
shows total production for each major group 
of products in 1949-50. 
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PRODUCTION: 


Jam, Fruit 
df)d 

Vegetable 

Camung 

Factories 


Pickles, 

Sauces, 

Condiments, 

CoCfoe. 

Spices, 

Factories 

1946-49 


Other 

Factories 

Id48'49 


Total 

Australian 

Production 

1946-49 


Total 

Australian 

Production 

1949-50 


FRUIT PRODUCTS— lb. 

Jams, conserves, Iruit. jellies 124.265.346 

Fruit preserved In liquid 164,893,514 

Pie apple 18,681.561 

Apple Sauce 2,194.948 

Baked style whole — 

Fruit pul|^ 

Consumed in own works 13.742,063 

For sale or slock 28.147,504 

Dehydrated Iruit> all kinds (but not aun* 

^ dried) I2S.388 

Cryslallued fniit 523 337 

Candid peel 1,371.682 

Fnut juices, natural — gal 

Pineapple 251.861 

Citnw 16,953 

— V)»»r 127.970 

CORDIALS AND SYRUPS— gal 

^ Iruit juice 338.545 

Flavoured o-i* 

Flavouring essences 


11,852 
(a) 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTS^ Jb. 

Vegetables preserved in liquid 41540 329 

romato puip«>« ' 

Consumed in own works . . ia lei 

For sale or stock . SIm 

Tomato juice . . ' , oH^jc 

■■■■: Si 



ioMerthanlomato..'..:. 

Worcester ,, ™ 

Other 11,277 

.1?-^ 

(a) Not available for publication. 


Jb. 

7,052.404 

1,752.757 


795,872 

521.380 


222,398 

gaL 

476.095 

134.389 

gal. 

67.425 

28,704 

21,508 

54.482 

lb. 

8,998.591 

14,172,25$ 

8,417,898 

gal. 

512.876 

2,440.880 

1.686.615 

143.561 

916.461 

181,429 

590.290 

179,538 

3.087,632 


lb. 

1.613,721 


448,208 
1,091. 868 

2,723,772 

439.323 

511.072 

ga). 

3,132 

288.091 

131,086 

gal. 

2.292.706 

1,187,365 

273,434 

174,145 

lb. 

2.814.600 


470,400 

gal. 

226.112 

82,928 


9,809 

131 

88,212 


lb. 

132.95 J. 47 1 
166,640,271 
18.881 .561 
2,194.949 


14.984,144 

29,760.752 

2,850.160 

1.185,056 

1.882.754 

gal. 

254,993 

493,048 

262.359 

gal. 

2.728,876 

1.277.103 

306,794 

228.607 

lb. 

51.353,520 

30.558,288 

33,327.280 

gaL 

1.838.814 

4.295,904 

3,227.11? 

342,513 

1.058.0U 

945,633 

611.376 

199.141 

3,317,840 


)b, 

134,577.101 

188.977,259 

16,306.249 

2,555.055 

57,842 

10,342.416 

31.628,912 

1,389.381 

2,631,624 

3.465.494 

gal. 

929,024 

523,718 

209.949 

gal. 

2.696,936 

1,249.874 

383,609 

577,450 

lb. 

66.758.205 

29.307,280 

43,864,800 

gal. 

741,995 

2,677.710 

3.102.218 

269.679 

1.178,432 

1.298.720 

701.398 

233,863 

3,382.802 


In 1949*$0 exportg of jam, conserves and iel* 

million Jb ) 

of the total quantity made in Australia in the 
penod; exports o£ canned fruit and veee- 

Ib V P®.5 million 

ID.) of p ckles, sauces, chutney, 5 per cent <2 

mimon pints); of peanut butter. 25 ^r cent (9 

inilhon lb). Imports In 1949-50 of jams and 

51,740 lb.) and of pickles, sauces, 
olives, capers, 109.619 gaUons. ^ 


hal?«f ihi h than 

torLf confectionery fac- 

ground and preserv'ed 


musUrd: 427.927 lb. of pepper; 391,412 


lb. 

g«nger: 647,564 lb. 

lb. 


of 

of 


1950-51, 
chutneys. 


manufacture and/or packing in Australia 

grocery preparations 
bS’ W""’ "rr 'nustard ^ger 

preparauons in 1949^0 in UHaet" 

“T Se p'ors 


a Sfu ^«PPly 

glutamate is now pro- 

fim1vh?ch*"pr''acSce«l^ ‘’V^ 

imports fro^ JaS^and eiiwSre 

are not publish^. elsewhere, but figures 

Before the 1939-45 War all MTT<5TAor< 

commercial growmir 5^PPly» the 

Australia, ^th thl 

‘he Austrahin 
and 


to meet the 

mustard preparations mustard, 

mustard grown h un^ ^ ‘he 

company, which ic contract with one 

duct under a world-fam^n * its pro- 

ports of Aust^a1iar^ - Ex- 

including French^^^fd^^p^^^^o^^ce, mustard. 
f^pOTt^ was 503 146 ih 
Kingdom). Impor fin 19S ‘he United 

tard, including Wnchmntt^V^ mus- 

{-d Of seed 306.007 
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Blending and packing of TEA. and blending, 
processing and packing of COFFEE are mainly 
carried out by a few large tea and coffee- 
importing warehouses, and several manufac- 
turers of grocery preparations. Coffee and tea 
are not grown commercially in Australia, but 
a beginning has been made with tea growing 
in Queensland and New Guinea on an experi- 
mental scale. Imports of tea in 1949-50 were 
54.7 million lb. valued at £11.8 million, com- 
pared with 42.6 million lb. valued at £8,1 mil- 
lion in 1948-49. Of the 194D-50 imports Ceylon 
supplied 34.9 million lb.. India 17.4 million lb., 
and China 336,236 lb. Imports of coffee, raw 
and kiln-dried, were 8.4 million lb. valued at 
£963 610 in 1949-50, compared with 7.26 million 
lb. valued at £498,000 in 1948-49. Of the 1949-50 
imports Uganda Protectorate supplied 1.0 mil- 


lion lb., Brazil 5.3 million lb. and Kenya 422,125 
lb. Factory production of coffee products in 
1949-50 was 5.5 million lb. Small quantities of 
raw and kiln-dried coffee, and raw and kiln- 
dried chicory were exported, but principally 
exports were in the form of roasted and ground 
coffee and chicory in liquid form, or mixed 
with milk or other substance — 340,000 lb. 

FLAVOURING ESSENCES. FRUIT EX- 
TRACTS and COLOURS, for confectionery, 
cordials and food processing, are mainly pro- 
duced in Australia by a small number of spe- 
cialised manufacturers. In 1949-50, 557,450 gal- 
lons of flavouring essences were produced of 
which, however, three-quarters were made 
elsewhere than in food-processing factories. 
(See Chapter 6, '^Chemicals and Associated In- 
dustries'’.) 


YEAST 


Manufacture of BAKER’S YEAST is firmly 
established in Australia, by four firms in Vic- 
toria and three in New South Wales. One 
large producer plans to begin manufacture in 
Queensland. Production is kept up to internal 
and export demand. Some yeast producers also 
make vinegar. In 1949-50 production was 20.3 


million lb. of yeast, of which 216,000 lb. was 
dried yeast: and 3.3 million gallons of vinegar. 
In 1949-50 imports of yeast totalled 184,290 
lb. Exports of veast were 258,500 lb., and of 
vinegar 37,700 gallons. YEAST EXTRACT is 
made by two manufacturers in Australia, and 
the market is adequately supplied. 


MEAT PROCESSING AND PRESERVING, AND BY-PRODUCTS TREATMENT 


The husbandry of sheep and cattle in Aus- 
tralia in numbers in excess of local meat re- 
quirements led, many years ago, to the estab- 
lishment of a large and widespread meat- 
export industry. However, consumption of 
meat by Australia's rapidly increasing popula- 
tion is expanding faster than is the raising 
of herds and flocks; the ratio of fresh meat 
used to meat preserved or exported as carcase 
meat will steadily rise, unless the growing of 
stock increases at a faster rate than it is at 
present. A leading meat packer and carcase 
exporter recently stated that, within ten years, 
Australia will no longer be a meat-exporting 
country of significance. However, the situation 
was unusually affected by the high wool prices 
of 1950-51. 

Stock numbers at March, 1949, were not sig- 
nificantly different from those of ten to fifteen 
years ago, as shown by the following table— 


STOCK 

NUMBERS: 

CatUe - . 

Sheep . . 
Pigs . . . 


Average 5 Years 
1934-35/1938-39 1940 19 51 

milhon rniUton million 

13 46 14.13 15.2 

111 32 108.74 115.6 

1.18 120 11 


Meat production (bone-in weight) and ex- 
ports of carcase meat in 1949-50 were— 

Percentage of 
Exports to 
reports Production 

tons 


PRODUCTION 
AND EXPORTS: 


Production 

tons 

. 606.522 


81.908 

31.135 

55.066 

6.665 

2.499 


13.5 

15.1 

36.1 

19.1 

6.1 


Beef and Veal ... ^ 

Mutton 205,839 

Pork 34-558 

Bacon and ham (cured 

weight) 40.603 

The capacity of the meat-preserving and 
raeat-canning industry expanded fO"® 

to meet additional requirements of Allied Ser- 
vices’ demands during the 

result that there is now adequate capacity to 

process all available canning and 

meats for internal and export majkeU. The 

industry is in a position to expand further if 

needed CANNED-MEAT 

1949-50, 128.6 million lb. and m 1950-51. 126.1 


million lb. The 1949-50 production included 
69.3 million lb. of beef, 2.3 million lb. of rabbit, 
7.4 million lb. of mutton, 9.9 million lb. of meat 
and vegetables, and 3.4 million lb. of bacon and 
ham. Exports of canned meats, meat and vege- 
tables, and soup, in 1949-50 were 113.0 million 
lb.; 56.6 million lb. was of beef, and 17.6 million 
lb. of meat and vegetables. Imports of canned 
meats into Australia during the same period 
were 472,500 lb.; of cured hams and bacon, 
4,850 lb.; and potted or concentrated meats (in- 
cluding extracts, meat jellies and soup pow- 
ders), 62.545 lb. Some expansion is planned 
for processing and canning RABBITS and 
POULTRY to meet an overseas market; figures 
of production and export of canned poultry 
are not published. 

AGAR AGAR is not now made in Australia. 
Two manufacturers who were in its 

production during and since the 1939-45 War, 
using locally-produced seaweeds, h^ve recently 
ceased production owing to inability to com- 
pete with imported agar agar. Research has 
revealed that Australia has raw material avail- 
able for about 100 tons of agar agar a year 
and a market within Australia iot about 50 to 
75 tons a year. 

ALGINATES are not produced in Australia, 
although vast fields of suitable seaweeds are 
available off the Tasmania coast. 

MEAT DEHYDRATION was carried out dur- 
ing the 1939-45 War, but production has now 
ceased. 

SMALLGOODS output in 1948-49 was valued 
at £2.6 million (quantity not recorded), mainly 
produced in specialist smallgoods lactones, 
meat works and ham and bacon factone^ 
KOSHER MEATS are produced in the fre^ 
state, in smallgoods and canned, some of the 
canned output being exported. Output of 
MEAT EXTRACTS AND PASTES was 4.58 
million lb. in 1948-49, and 2.3 million lb. m 
1949-50. 

Production of FATS in 1949-50 tot^W 214 
million lb. (95,500 tons), consisting of EDIBLb 
FATS, 79.4 million lb., about one-third oi 
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food and refrigeration, animal food, beverages, tobacco 


which was dripping; LARD. 5.4 million lb.; 
RAW TALLOW 83.1 million lb.; and REFINED 
TALLOW 46.9 million ib. Exports wero 6.1 
million lb. of edible fats other than tallow 
(205,393 lb. of lard, 1.5 million lb. of dripping, 
and 4.4 million lb. of other edible fats), 6.6 
million lb. of edible tallow, and 38.0 million 
lb. of inedible fats. Total exports of fats were 
23,170 tons, representing 20 per cent, of the 
production. The export of tallow from Aus- 
tralia is controlled by statutory provision to 
ensure that Australian demands for tallow are 
met; an export levy on tallow and tallow pro- 
ducts (for example, soap) is utilised to subsidise 
and keep down the internal price to users in 
Australia. 

SAUSAGE-CASING manufacture in Aus- 
tralia is well established, very competitive and 
well related to material supply and markets. 
The supply of casings from Australian meat- 
works in 1949-50 was 48,270 cwt. of beef casings, 
37,290 cwt. of mutton and lamb casings, and 
5,510 cwt. of pig casings. Imports were 8.813 
cwt. mainly of hog casings and including syn- 
thetic casings. The exports from Australia of 
casings during the same period were 26.688 
cwt. mainly of sheep casings. Manufacturing 
of GUT for racquet strings and certain indus- 
trial purposes is carried out to the limit of 
supply of suitable casings. Much competition 
for casings takes place between the gut and 
sausage-casing manufacturers; both branches 
are at present under-supplied with raw 
materials. 

RENN^ is processed in Australia, but pro- 
duction is insufScient to meet the demands of 
local cheesemakers and other users. It is 
understood that all countries which produce 
rennet, excepting New Zealand, are not meet- 
ing requirements. One large United Kingdom 
manufacturer recently formed an Australian 
company for production of junket tablets and 
other milk products. However, present plans 
for this company are in abeyance. 

MEAT-MEAL and FISH-MEAL for poultry 
and stock food are not manufactured in suflB- 
cient quantity for Australia’s increasing re- 
q^ements. It is reliably stated that double 
the present production of meals could be read- 
ily consumed. Production of meat-meal is to 


the limit of available oflai, and in 1949-50 was 
724,754 cwt.; output of whale meat meal should 
increase considerably from the two whaling 
shore-stations recently established m Western 
Australia. Processing of fish-offal for fish-mcal 
began recently, and will be extended when full- 
scale use of heads and bodies of cray-fish is 
made, the tails of which are quick-frozen 
mainly for oversea markets. 

PANCREATIC GLANDS and OTHER 
GLANDS arc forwarded for treatment for in- 
sulin manufacture and for other products, to 
the Commonwealth Serum Laboratories in Mel- 
bourne. All beef and some sheep pancreas and 
other glands are treated in this laboratory; 
sheep pancreas have been exported to the 
United States of America, but this export is 
now restricted. Before export is sanctioned 
permission must be sought from the Director 
General of Health. 

Production of BLOOD-AND-BONE FERTI- 
LISER in 1949-50 was 452.834 cwt. Australian 
r^uirements are not being met. but produc- 
tion is to the limit of available material. Very 
little blood-and-bone fertilisers are e.vported. 

The GELATINE industry is a key industry. 
It originated as a by-product of the meat in- 
dustry, drawing raw materials from meat 
works, abattoirs, tanneries and fellmongeries. 
Supplies of raw material are subject to seasonal 
fluctuation and contingencies beyond control 
of the supplier. The industry absorbs the 
whole of the raw material available in Aus- 
tralia and it is now necessary to import from 
overseas additional quantities. In 1949-50 the 
value of raw material purchased exceeded 
£250.000. Gelatine fails within two main classi- 
fications. edible and technical. Edible gelatine 
is required to conform with the Pure Food 
Acts of Australia and it is prepared in a range 
of standardised grades to meet industrial 
specialisation. The production of edible gela- 
tine (and technical gelatine) requires the high- 
est level of scientific control throughout. Prior 
to the 1939-45 War it was customary to export 
an appreciable portion of production, but with 
the rapid growth of demand, the exportable 
surplus has diminished. The industry meets 
the demand of Australia’s secondary indus- 
tries. 


FISH PROCESSING 

The fish supply in Australia is not as pro- 
ufle as that enjoyed by many Northern Hemis- 
phere countries, due to natural limiUUons, but 
^ considerable room for expansion in 
certain sections of the industry. Demersal fish- 
fA tor a few species of pelagic 

practised for many years, but 
m ^e past two years an important develop- 

occurred with the 
estabUshment of tuna fishing off the “South 

‘u “ expected that 
tuna fishing will be developed abound the 
southern half of Australia, and in Western 
Austrian and Tasmanian waters. Attention 

possibility of a oil- 
chard fishery both for canning and for produc- 
Uon of meal. All fishing is subject to such 
relations as the various States may enforce 


AiiU t'KtSt.HVlNG 

ever, figures quoted below that a drop 

in production has occurred over the past few 
years. This is attributable to the fact that 
hitherto some 80 per cent, of the fish canned in 
Austraha has been banracouta and salmon 
(atout 40 per cent, of each), which are not con- 
s dered to as suitable for canning as pink 
salmon, pilchards, tuna and herrings. In con- 
s^uence, present production is less than can- 
ning capacity, which was built up to meet 
^ immediate post-war export de- 
mand& However, if the tuna and%chard 

wi tes^ there should be a greatly increa«wl 

SuST'' can'i'eTpS 

^ processed and canned 

fish m Australia m 1948-49 was 10.89 mUli^ 

»<! 724«1b of 1“- “’“''"O S 

1W.5., 11 wi ‘I 
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Exports of fish products in 1948-49 were 4.6 
million lb. of canned fish, 194,500 lb. of potted 
or concentrated fish, and 21,000 lb. of canned 
shell fish compared with 2.3 million lb.. 17,986 
lb. and 33,807 lb. respectively for 1949-50. Im- 
ports in 1949-50 were 17.17 million lb. of canned 
fish, 213,600 lb. of potted or concentrated fish, 
980,624 lb. of other fish including salted, and 
296,445 of canned crustaceans and shell fish. 
Imported fish consists mainly of sardines, her- 
rings. kippers, and smoked cod. Pre-war, red 
and pink salmon was a principal item, but it 
is now small because salmon imports are 
mainly from hard-currency areas. 

Two organisations have recently begun 
WHALING operations in Western Australia. 
One is the Commonwealth Government’s Aus- 
tralian Whaling Commission and the other a 
public company. The former plans to produce 
4,500 tons of whale oil, 3.000 tons of meat and 
bone, and 6,000 tons of whale solubles. In the 
1951 season it treated 650 whales. The public 
company in its first two seasons, 1949 and 1950, 


treated 190 and 347 whales respectively, and 
in 1951, 574. As a result of the 1951 operations 
by the two companies over 9,000 tons of whale 
oil will be exported, mainly to Europe. 

The processing of SHARK-LIVERS for pro- 
duction of an oil rich in vitamin A was a war- 
time industry of considerable extent, but the 
return of other imported vitamin-A oib from 
overseas, coupled with overseas developments 
in synthesising vitamin A, will probably curtail 
the demand for Australian shark-liver oil ex- 
cept for veterinary emulsions. 

Export of CRAYFISH TAILS in 1949-50 was 
2,650,243 lb., and of whole crayfish 93,366 lb. 
Of the total export of 2,743,611 lb. of crayfish, 
96 per cent, was exported to the United States 
of America; this trade has increased consider- 
ably over the past two years. 

Production of OYSTERS and SCALLOPS 
and subsequent processing by bottling, chill- 
ing. deep freezing, are well-established 
branches of the industry. 


MARGARINE 

The production of INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
GARINE has increased recently, being 416,000 


cwt, in 1949, and 491,400 cwt. in 1950, mainly 
because of the greater use of industrial mar- 
garine in manufacturing cakes and pastries by 
retailers and/or factories. Production of 
TABLE MARGARINE has decreased during 
the same period from 170,000 cwt. to 125,000 
cwt. The output of table margarine in Aus- 
tralia is strictly controlled by statute in all 
States, and is on a quota basis for local con- 
sumption. A moderate quantity of table mar- 
garine is exported. Fats used by the mar- 
garine industry were 59.3 million lb, of animal 


fat and 13.1 million lb. of vegetable fat; oils 
used were 47,281 gallons of animal oil, 2.8 
million gallons of refined coconut oil, 174,476 
gallons of peanut oil and 125,970 gallons of 
other oils. The import of margarine into Aus- 
tralia is prohibited. Exports in 1948-49 were 
13.2 million lb., of which both Poland and 
Italy were large purchasers. In 1949-50, only 
9.1 million lb. were exported. 

Edible fats other than margarine, and 
stearine, are also produced by the margarine 
industry. STEARINE production in 1949-50 
totalled 103,862 cwt. in all. 


MILK PRODUCTS 


Australia had, at March 1949, 4.86 million 
dairy cattle, of which 2.33 million were in milk. 
At March. 1951, the total was 4.8 million, with 
2.25 million in milk. The production of milk 
on farms for all purposes during 1950-51 was 
estimated at 1,199.2 million gallons. This was 
lower than output during 1949-50 by 42.1 mil- 
lion gallons, or by 3.4 per cent., but was 10.5 
million gallons or 0.9 per cent, higher than in 
1938-39. No significant increase in production 
of milk is expected for the next two or three 
years, when increased efficiency in management 
combined with irrigation may achieve this 
result. 

There is an annual surplus of most dairy 
products for export and the industry is there- 
fore dependent on overseas markets for main- 
tenance of its status. 

There are several schemes in force aimed at 
stabilising the industry, and these function on 
a guaranteed price based on estimated cost ot 
production of batter and cheese. In recent 
years, revenue from overseas sales has ex- 
ceeded the guaranteed price and the difference 
is paid into a stabilisation fund which will 
be drawn upon should export revenue fall; 
more recently stabilisation payments have 
ceased due to the approximation of overseas 
and the guaranteed price. The balance of the 
revenue from overseas sales and from local 
sales is equalised (voluntary equalisation 
scheme) and if that figure is below the guaran- 
teed price, the Commonwealth makes good the 
difference by subsidy. A similar scheme ap- 
plies to processed milk products, except that 
no equalisation arrangement is in force. These 


schemes have undoubtedly benefited the in- 
dustry. In addition, the Commonwealth has 
sought to promote improved dairy-farming 
practices by a Dairy Industry Efficiency Grant. 

Under a seven-year contract, until 1954-55, 
all the Australian exportable surplus of butter 
and cheese goes to the United Kingdom apart 
from small, mainly token, quantities for export 
to other selected countries. 

Australia's production of milk for the years 
1948-49, 1949-50 and 1950-51 was 1,212 million 
gallons, 1,241 million gallons and 1,199 milhon 
gallons respectively. The utilisation of ™1^ 
has been fairly constant over the period 1947- 
50 and is shown by the 1949-50 statistics — 990 
million gallons of milk (about 80 per cenU 
was used for manufacturing milk products m 
butter, cheese, condensed milk, concentrated 
milk and powdered milk factories— 806 million 
gallons for butter, 96 million gallons for cheese. 
88 million gallons for condensed, dried and 
other milk products. Production and exports 
for 1949-50 were as follows— 

Percentage 

PRODUCTION Production Exports Export^ 

AND EXPORTS: 1949-50 


Butter 

Cheese (unprocessed) 
Condensed milk . . . • 
Concentrated milk 
Powdered milk — 

Full cream 

Skim 

Buttermilk and whey 
Infants’ and milk foods, 
malted milk, milk 

sugar 

Casein 


tons 

168,445 

44.777 

49.767\ 

17,270/ 

22,539 

9.279 

3,103 


10.262 

3.566 


1949-50 1949- 50 
tons 

81,394 48 

22.948 52 

32.302 46 


10,654 

6,514 


6.762 

710 


47 

91 


66 

20 
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Milk-products factorios in 1949-50 also made 
263,530 gallons o( ice-cream, 13.4 million lb. of 
ice-cream mixture, and 77,879 tons of ice. Total 
1949-50 production of butter was 173,359 tons. 
The 5,114 tons not made in butter factories 
was farm butter — 2D million gallons of milk 
were used in its production. Choesemaking on 
farms is negligible, being about 42 tons in 
1948-49 and 20 tons in 1949-50. 

At least seven new large companies, si.x of 
which have overseas interests, are establishing 
factories in Australia for production of pre- 
served-milk products, other than butter and 
cheese. One very large American company 
has registered an Australian company to 
manufacture powdered milk for export, and 
has purchased two existing butler and cheese 
factories. 

In addition to the trend towards greater 
processing of whole milk, consolidation of 
butter factories has been steadily proceeding. 
Larger companies are absorbing smaller com- 
panies. centralising plant, and closing down 
the smaller factories. The trend is the result 
of higher costs of modern plant and better 
transport facilities for longer haulage from 
farms. Consolidation of butter factories is 
expected to continue for some time to come. 

Whilst the number of ‘'butter'* factories has 
sharply declined since 1938-39. the number of 
employees in butter factories has increased 38 
per cent, since then, and butter production has, 
in the same period, declined by about 17 per 
cent. This effect comes about because many 
factories, primarily concerned with butter pro- 
duction, are now making powdered milk from 
whole and skim milk, and are now coHectively 
resMnsible for the greater nart of production 
of those products in Australia. 

Production of table margarine for local con- 
^ption IS limited by statute in Australia to 
poo tons a year (namely about one lb. per 
head of population or about 4 per cent of 
cuirent butter consumption). The difTerence 
m the present subsidised price of butter, and 
^e price of table margarine, is so small that 
"j compete with butter to any 

marked degree. Industrial margarine is now 
being used in greater quantities in factories 
for production of pastry and cakes. 

n" "larked changes also in the 
utilisation of milk in Australia over the oast 
^de. and noUbly a reduction in the pro^ 
^rtion of milk used for butter production 

Sit*’ of ’8 per 

hntti. 5.^ production was used for 

butter-making, while in the vears 1947 

SlTts 't" ® >■“ in ” <;.J» 

I9S39Tas''m05^onr^'"’‘‘'' 

a reiaten'ere^^S^ S 

production of condensed • Period, the 

32.944 tons, or 2T2 per cent 

production. ’ * cent., than 1949-50 


Indications arc that after the cessation of 
butler rationing in June. 1950. local consump- 
tion of BUTTER per cnpiia approached its 
pre-war level, temporarily offsetting the ten- 
dency towards greater proportional usage of 
milk in other products. H'^v.'evor. since con- 
sumption of fluid milk is probablv the domi- 
nant factor and will unduubledlv increase 
with increasing population, it appears that the 
exports'! bio surplus of milk products will neces- 
sarily doorcase. This consideration will not 
affect the production of residual dairv pro- 
ducts, such as dried skim milk, buttcnnilk. 
whey and casein, which have shown consider- 
ably Increased production over the oast de- 
cade. 

Production details for the voars 1938-39. 
1949-50, 1950-51 are as follows — 

PRODUCTION: 293ft 1940«5n l^?50.5l (hi 

*000 pal?. ^OOTcals! '000 

Milk produced , .1.189.174 1.23.3,333 1.291.753 

tons ton^ Ions 

Butter produced . 203.509 163.445 150 855 

Cheese produced - 20.304 44.777 44SS7 

Condensed milk . I5,SI9 ^9,767 48463 

Concentrated whole 

milk , . . I.C59 17,270 18.142 

Dried fuH - cream 

milk 10,712 22 539 18,501 

Dried skim milk fo) 0.279 5.903 

Dncd buttermilk 

and whey .... 566 3,103 2955 

Infants and in- 
valids* food (in- 

eluding malted 
milk and milk 

1.259 10.282 10,457 

Casein . . 9 wo 1 


1.259 
2 592 


1940«5^ 

1^30.51 (bi 

*000 cal.^f. 

*000 

1.23.3,333 

1.201,753 


tons 

168.443 

I50.R65 

44.777 

44,557 

49,767 

48.463 

17.270 

18.142 

22 539 

18,501 

9.279 

5.903 

3.103 

2.955 

10.382 

10.457 

3.566 

3 943 


(a) Not available, but believed small 
<b) Subject to revision. 

Other than processed CHEESE. Australian 
production is confined to a few main tvoes 
comprising roughly 98 per cent, cheddar'and 
the balance Edam. Gruyere, Roman and blue- 
vein types. About half of the total quantity 

vU«’'rrS'’rS‘' 

From production figures for cheese, it is ar>. 
parent that almost a half million tons of WHEY 
annually must have been available as a bv- 
product m recent years, which is equivalent 
to 34 000 tons of dried whev, Similarlv 

330Mo\l^® buttermilk and 
MO.OOO tons of dried skim milk are the annual 

equivalent of recent butter oroduction 

bu fpr^ T®” fraction of the residues from 
butter-making and cheese-making are beim? 
dn^ and much is still being fed to stock 
which in general, consume about 10 lb of milk 
protein to produce 1 Ib. of less-digesLe S 

fhTl ‘^"solidation of butter factories anri 

about £20 oer ton a premium of 

the^addition of dried 

ton. 
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There is only one LACTOSE producer (a but* 
ter factory) in Australia, the whole produc- 
tion of which is purchased by the Common- 
wealth Serum Laboratories; the quantity of 
lactose produced is not published. All other 
. users of lactose are at present short supplied; 
the quantity secured from imports being in- 
sufhcient: 1948-19 imports were 650.273 lb- 
valued at £38,408. and in 1949-50. 1.268,968 lb. 
valued at £70,577, mainly from New Zealand. 

Production of ICE-CREAM in 1948-49 was 
14.5 million gallons, and in 1949-50, 15.5 mil- 
lion gallons, compared with 4.2 million gal- 
lons in 1938-39. Of the 1948-49 total, a small 


quantity. 128,000 gallons, was made in butter 
factories, which, however, made 14.9 rnimon 
lb. of ice-cream mixture for sale to ice-cream 
manufacturers and for their own limited use* 
this quantity of mixture is estimated to be 
nearly one-fifth of the total mixture used in 
icenrream manufacture in Australia. Estab- 
lished companies have extended to cope with 
the demand, and a major ice-cream manufac- 
turing company of New Zealand has recently 
established and is now manufacturing ice- 
cream in Australia. Some of the larger ice- 
cream manufacturers also produce cones and 
wafers for sale to retailers and/or their own 
use. 


EGG PACKING AND PROCESSING 


£gg production in 1949-50. on a commercial 
scale, totalled about 107 million dozen. Com- 
mercial poultry farming and packing of eggs 
in Australia are controlled by statutory State 
Marketing Boards. The eggs upon production 
are vested in the State Boards, whose respon- 
sibility it is to market such eggs and return the 
proceeds thereof, less marketing charges, to the 
producers. 

All State Boards endeavour to sell the great- 
est possible proportion of the egg production 
on the local market and have the facilities 
for the grading, processing and packing of the 
commodity, both for local and export sale. 
Surpluses above immediate local requirements 
are either pulped for sale to pastrycooks on a 
long-term contract basis or. where of suitable 
quality, are packed for export in shell or for 
export in pulp or powdered form. By far the 
greater proportion of eggs and egg products 
exported are sold to the United Kingdom under 
a contract existing between the Governments 
of Australia and that country. Arrangements 
for the shipping and financing of these exports 
to the United Kingdom, apart from the physi- 
cal handling of the eggs, are made by the 
Australian Egg Board which purchases from 
the State Boards that portion of the exportable 
surplus which is allocated for despatch to the 
United Kingdom. 

Exports of eggs and egg products to destina- 
tions other than the Unit^ Kingdom are ef- 
fected under licence from the Australian Egg 
Board. 


During the period of 1st June to 30th Novem- 
ber the export target each season up to and 
including the season 1952-53. is 105 million 
dozen, in all forms, but preference for supply 
of, first, eggs in shell; second, liquid whole- 
eeg (egg pulp): third, sugared dried-egg; fourth, 
dried whole-egg. This contract with the 
United Kingdom is expected to bring stability 
to egg production, but supply and price of food- 
stuffs for poultry feeding are continuing prot^ 
lems (see Prepared Stock Foods, earlier in this 
section). 

Of the 1948-49 commercial production of eggs, 
about 37 per cent, was exported^l9.6 million 
dozen as eggs in shell: 27.04 million lb. of egg- 
yolk or egg-albumen or both, combined in 
liquid form: 8.680 lb. as dried egg-albumen: 
32.064 lb. as dried egg-yolk; and 2.1 million 
lb. of dried yolk and albumen combined. 
Established processing capacitv is adequate for 
internal and export needs. In 1949. Australia 
was the largest single exporter of eggs (all 
forms) to the United Kingdom. 38 per cent, of 
its total imports of eggs coming from Aus- 
tralia. Of the 1949-50 commercial production 
of 107 million dozen eges. exports were 23.0 
million dozen eggs in shell, 16,8 million lb. of 
egg^volk or egg-albumen or both, combined 
in liould form: 6.832 lb. as dried egg-albumen; 
and 794.761 lb. as dried yolk and albumen 
combined. 


ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


The manufacture of ICE. FOODSTUFFS 
FF.FRTGERATTON, and REFRIGERATED 
STORAGE, are all well-established activities 
throughout Australia. 

QUICK-FREEZING is a new branch of food- 
processing in Australio. Some large 
manufacturers are now engaged in quick- 
freezing. and present production 
processed fruits, vegetables, fish, cravfish tails, 
scallops, and prepared cooked meals for 
domestic use and for catering generally, or, 
for domestic use. for catering services in the 
hotel and restaurant trade and on international 
airways. The greatest immediate development 


Is in the packing of certain perishable food- 
stuffs for export markets. Present production 
of Quick-frozen products is being absorb^ 
locallv and overseas, but the industry should 
expand and assume greater importance in the 
future. 

Greater consumption of quick-frozen pro- 
ducts within Australia will be Inrgelv depen- 
dent noon greater installations of storage units 
throughout retailers* stores, in addition to ordi- 
nary refrigeration, and greater eo-oneration 
from the nrimarv producers in providing suit- 
able varieties of fruits and vegetables in fresh 
condition for quick freezing- 


BAKING OF BREAD. CAKES. BISCUITS AND SIMILAR ACTIVITIES 


Production of BREAD in 1948.4S in Aus- 
tralia was the equivalent of 560.5 million 2-lb, 
loavPS valued at £14.3 million, and in jMO-SO. 
596.8 million 2-lb. loaves valued at £16.2 mil- 

lion. 

The bread industry in Australia, consisting 
of many establishments, shows considerable 


variation as to size and effleienev of bakeries. 
In metronolitan areas, some of the larger 
bakeries are fullv mechanised, or nearlv so. 
and some are substantiallv mechanised; a few 
bakeries have wranping plant in coniunctlon 
with slicing machines, for sale of wanned 
sliced bread, but machine-wrapping of breaa 
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is negligible in Australia. Most bakeries, city 
and countr>% while not mechanised* use items 
oi machinery such as mL\ers, dividers, provers. 
moulders and so on. 


Many bakeries are financially bound to liour- 
mUi companies, which exert a powerful in- 
fluence on the baking trade. Although a num- 
ber of bakeries are financed by such milling 
companies there is usuaUy no le::al binding 
on them to buy flour from that mill During 
the 1939-45 War, various CNigenejes forced the 
rationalisation of the breadmaking Industry, 
and the Commonwealth Government, bv 
means of Orders based on the National Securitv 
Act, regulated the baking industry in all capi- 
tal cities and in many imponant provincial 
areas. This regulation was achieved by licen- 
sing bakers, allotting each a zone for bread 
deliveries conducted by bakeries, and also by 
limiting the variations of bread which could 
be baked. After the War, these controls were 
relinquished, but, as zoning is so much to the 
interests of bakers already established, it has 
been continued ‘‘unofficially**. Consequenllv. a 
substantial measure of zoning still exists, and 
any infringement of the trade arrangements 
results in retaliator.* action bv bakers involved 
It will be seen, therefore, that some difficulK- 
will neccs.<;anly confront a newcomer In the 
baking trade, in anv area W’hich is alreadv 
sen-ed by bakers with established connections 
unless an existing business is purchased. 

^ One large Canadian comnanv has established 
m Australia, and purchased the largest mecha- 
nised bakery in Sydnev, three Urce South 
Australian bakeries, one large ^^eIbollmo bak- 
ery*. and a controlling interest in another large 
baker>' in Melbourne. 


skim-miJk and ?!uten in 
for^fication of bread could well be made bv 
Au^ralian bakeries, and research on that aspect 
IS being undertaken bv a Commonwealth re- 
search agency. 


CAKES, PASTRY, PIES. PUDDINGS as a 

*3 but the greater quantit 

product m Australia is made bv soeciali- 

areas and the large 

ft fnT i-’' was value 

farfi^K }^'”"’u/«luantTtv not collected!. Som 
large bakeries m metroDolitan areas SDecialis 


cake and pastry bakery attached to or situated 
within tlie shop. Pics and past es are fre- 
quently made in association with otijcr pastry 
goods, but a considerable quantity is mace in 
metropolitan areas by manufacturers who 
make nothing or little else, and maintain a dis- 
tributing system t*) retailors (including factory 
canteens), throughout the metropolitan area. 

Among the sixty rr.snufscturer? in .Australia 
engaged mainly in makirg BISCUITS ab'^ut 
fifteen are large-scale producers making a wide 
variety of biscuits. af;d*. in sorp.e instances allied 
products such a.« cake*?: the remainder spec!«al- 
ise in certain lires. Biscuit manufacture in 
Australia has kept pace with ^^ver^eas trends, 
and is therefore modern and ofneient. particu- 
larly in the large establishments, which rro- 
duce the greater part of cutout in Australia. 
Total output of biscuits (not including ice- 
cream wafers and o^nes, dog biscuits) in 
19^9-50 was 117.8 million lb. valued at £6 35 
million: 4 million lb. was made in factories 
other than biscuit factories nr-oer. Exoort of 
biscuits (of all tvmes) is quite sm?ll. being 18 
million lb, in 1949-50, valued at £101.238. about 
1 per cent, of total production. Exports in the 
immediate post-war period wore as high as 20 
per cent, of production in the same period: this 
high trend of exnort qulcklv fell a wav Im- 
ports of biscuits (of all tvne.d are necligible be- 
mg 224.000 Ib. valued at £24.359 in 1940-50 
*^0 imports are mainly hieh-class biscuits from 
the United Kingdom. 


of 

in 


CONES in 1949-cO was 4.1 million lb., 
wh ch about 85 per cent, was nroduced in 
biscuit factories proper, mainlv in factories 
speciabsme in such products- the remainder 
was produced in other factorie.*. including 
confe^ioner>' works. (Three mamr ice-cream 
manufacturer? make the-r nv-n wafers and 
cones— one sells on a mtional basis ih» other 
two mainly throughout one S+ate each- fh^ 
companies also make wafers' and 
cones for the trade, one beine a mior biccuit 

facturer of wafers and cones before enterin'^ 
into icejereim manufacture.! Biscuit factories 
also make cakes, pastr%-. p^es and nuddinerj, but 

1949 50 Ass'" r't".!- f'fme in 

2 per cent, of the value 
of to^l output. Motzos are made in Australia 
m sufficient Quantity for the Austr.alian market 
small quantities are exported. 

output of DOG BISCITTS was 


CONFEl 

£■£=£=, SSa-pi;; 

=Js~;sS:~-=.--. 

3 9 millioS v3,u1SirSK2" St? 

plent fullv stocked uritK w V, "^‘^ilers are 

practicallv all AusSan 

some imoorted sweets— including 
lb. in 1949-50 1-276.733 

the United Kinedom r* f mamlv from 

likely avenue for eVnsK'U^”* ‘’j" 

cry Industry in 2 J7n confection- 

9™srg'‘i,rsiLc;V'' "" 


^th soft or hirrf bar chocolate 

&a?eToldVr"f^^^^ of 

tioner>.®wiCt JhoeSl 

earned with 
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in grocery preparation establishments in 1949- 
50). 

The industry in 1949-50 used 46.243 tons of 
sugar (including 6,240 tons of icing-sugar of its 
own processing), and purchased 2,205 tons of 
icing sugar; consumed 292,374 gallons of fresh 
whole milk, 60,283 cwt. of condensed milk. 
53,902 cwt. of powdered milk; 7,387.632 cwt. of 
concentrated milk; 5.607 cwt. of butter; 206,991 
cwt. of glucose; 23.9 million lb. of cocoa beans, 
4.9 million lb. of cocoa butter; 3.1 million lb. 
of chocolate- The quantities of gelatine, nuts, 
dried fruit, malt extract, essences, essential 
oils and vanilla used were not collected by 
the Statistician in 1949-50; however, in 1948- 
49 the quantities used were: gelatine 777,000 
lb., nuts 35.900 lb., dried fruit 1.0 million lb., 
malt extract 567.500 lb., essences 87,800 lb., 
essential oils 189,400 lb., and vanilla 20,500 lb. 

The following table shows the substantial in- 
crease in production of the confectionery in- 
dustry in Australia since 1938-39 — 


PRODUCTION: 


1938-39 

1948-49 

1949*50 


Chocolate 


Without 

Chocolate 


mill. lb. 
43.52 
72.48 
84.01 


mill.lb. 

58.15 

68.93 

70.71 


Cocoa and 

Chocolate 

(potable ) 

"rnilubT 

3.06 
5.39 
5.37 


CHEWING-GUM in various forms (other 
than “bubble-gum”) is made in Australia by 
only two companies, one of which is a branch 
company of the largest chewing-gum manu- 
facturer in the world. The quantity of chew- 
ing-gum made in Australia is not published, 
nor the quantity, if any, of imports and ex- 
ports. Manufacturing capacity is understood 
to be adequate for the Australian market. The 
basic material, chicle, is all imported, mostly 
from the United States of America; 1948-49 
imports were 2,159 cwt.. valued at £54,496; the 
previous year's imports were 3.713 cwt., valu^ 
at £128,773, while in 1949-50 imports fell to 996 
cwt. valued at £39,653. 


FERTILISER FROM VEGETABLE WASTES 


There is an opportunity in Melbourne and 
probably also in other large Australian cities, 
where fresh fruits and vegetables are marketed 
wholesale in great quantities, to utilise for 
fertiliser the huge bulk of WASTE FRUIT and 
VEGETABLE MATTER from markets, which 
at present is being incinerated or used as filling 
in reclamation areas. A firm using such waste 


material for manufacture of fertiliser is operat- 
ing in Sydney, and one Sydney suburban 
municipal council and one Western Australian 
municipal council have small plants for the 
same purpose; but in other cities there appears 
to be no use made of garbage of vegetable 
origin. 


THE BEVEEAGE INDUSTRIES 

AERATED WATERS AND CORDIALS 


There has been great expansion of produc- 
tion of “soft drink” in Australia in the past 
eleven years. Output of AERATED (carbon- 
ated) WATERS, including hop beer, ginger 
beer, bulk waters, was in 1949-50 50.1 million 
gallons, more than double the oroduction in 
1938-39 (23.7 million gallons): of CORDIALS 
and SYRUPS, 4.3 million gallons — 2,6 million 
gallons of pure fruit based, 1.24 million gallons 
of flavoured, 383,600 gallons imitation — four 
times greater than 1938-39 oroduction (998,600 
gallons); of NATURAL FRXnT JUICES, 1.6 
million gallons — 20.643 gallons of apple, 523,050 
gallons of citrus, 929,024 gallons of pineapple, 
189.306 gallons of other fruit iuices — more than 
four times greater than 1938-39 production 
(348.600 gallons). 

This industry is a substantial consumer of 
Australian products such as sugar, carbon 
dioxidcr essential oils (especially from the citrus 
industry), and wooden cases. 

Wartime demands considerably expanded 
plant capacity for fruit-juice production, and 
led also to the extension and greater use of 
capacity for oroduction of aerated waters, cor- 
dials and svrups. The industry now has ample 
manufacturing capacity for Australian require- 
ments, and for an exoort market in excess of 
present trade. Nevertheless, a newly register^ 
company with Canadian interests recently 
ioined with Australian interests in forming a 
£2 million company to make “dry” beverages; 
first oroduction from this company began in 
January, 1952. 

The consumption of non-alcoholic beverages 
in Australia is no longer confined to warm 
weather months; they are now to be found in 


most households as regular kitchen stock 
throughout the year, in addition to all indus- 
trial canteens, hospital kiosks and school tuck- 
shops. 

Practically all aerated waters and the greater 
quantity of cordials and syrups produced in 
Australia are made in factories mainly con- 
cerned with such production. In 1948-49 less 
than 1 per cent, of aerated waters was pro- 
duced in other factories; but of cordials and 
syrups, 16 per cent, of pure-fruit based, 7 per 
cent, of flavoured, and 18 per cent, of imitation, 
were made in factories other than those mainly 
concerned with cordials and syrups. Aerated 
waters and cordial factories also produced in 
1948-49 about 60 per cent. (34,75() gallons) of 
apple juice produced in Australia, about 58 
per cent, of citrus juice, about 1 per cent, of 
pineapple juice, and about 44 per cent, of other 
pure fruit juices, also small quantities of vine- 
gar, tomato and Worcester sauce, and ice. 

Imports of fruit juices have been quite small 
in recent years; however, the 1950-51 Customs' 
clearances show imports of 111,000 gallons of 
lime juice. Exports of aerated and mineral 
waters were substantial in the immediate post- 
war years, but have fallen back to the negligible 
pre-war levels, Exports of fruit-juices and 
svrups have increased substantially since pr^ 
war— in 1949-50, 537.861 gallons of citrus. 82,400 
gallons of black-currant. 1.2 million gallons of 
pineapple, and 296.812 gallons of other fruit 
juices and syrups, were exported. The supply 
of fresh fruits to the cordial and fruit juice 
industry is generally sufficient for require- 
ments; the significance of the cordial mdu^ry 
to the Australian fruit growers is considerable. 
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BREWING 


A steady rise» both in population and in con* 
sumption per head of population was resF>on* 
sible for the increase in producuon of beer, 
ale. lager and stout in Australia by 73 per cent, 
between 1933*39 and 1949-50, production is con* 
tinuing to increase. Total consumption in Aus* 
tralia in 1938-39 was 84.03 million gallons, and 
the consumption per head of population 12.23 
gallons; total consumption in 1949-50 was 146.74 
million gallons and per person 17.87 gallons. 

Exports were quite small (except in 1945*46. 
due to unusual post-war circumstances), in 
1949-50 being 112,290 gallons in containers of 
not more than one-gallon capacity, and 76,910 
gallons in bulk* Imports were greater than 
exports in 1949*50, being 1.06 million gallons 
in containers of not more than one-gallon 
capacity, and a few gallons in bulk; these Im- 
ports were mainly bottled ales and stouts from 
the United Kingdom, and in unusual quantity 
(despite a price twice that of Australian pro- 
ducts) considered to be mostly due to the con- 
tinuing shortage of bottled ales and stouts in 
the eastern States of Australia. 

Large companies dominate the brewing in- 
dustry in Australia. Several of the companies 
also each own a large number of hotels. Pro- 
duction is to the limit of available hops, labour 
and plant capacity but is not equal to the in- 
creasing demand, particularly for bottled beer. 
The shortage of iMttled beer, of which there 
has been little increase in production over 
recent years (26.11 million gallons in 1938-39. 
29.28 million gallons In 1948-49 and 32.9 mUiion 
gallons in 1949*50), is due to, according to “the 
trade“: (a) restriction of building and additions 
to factory premises during and since the war; 


(b) a priority, by breweries to publicans, for 
the supply of bulk beer; (c) shortages of raw 
materials required for brewing (but not 
bottles); and in goncral, breweries are not able 
to keep pace with the increased consumption 
of beer. 


In 1949*50 the brewing industry used 4.8 mil- 
lion bushels of malt, 3.5 million lb of hops, and 
23.819 tons of sugar. It produced — 


J949.50 

PRODUCTION: Bulk Bottled 



gals. 

gals. 

Ale 

99.593.379 

16,523.062 

Lager 

21,640.586 

12.332.774 

Stout 

26.685 

2,072,141 

TotaU 

121.260.650 

32,927.977 


Waste beer totalled 1.9 million gallons. 


Excise and Customs duty on beer (mainly 
Excise) in 1948-49 was £31.98 million and £33.69 
million in 1949-50. The Excise rate (June, 
1952) is 7/2 a gallon. 


Whilst Australia is self-sufficient in grain for 
maltsters and in malt supply (a modest tonnage 
is e.'cported each year) and’ in sugar, it ceased 
^me years ago to grow its full requirements of 
hops, and in post-war years has not grown suffi- 
cient hops to meet its requirements. The 
greatest quantity of hops is imported from the 
United States of America, with the remainder 
from the United Kingdom. 

The following table shows the area under 
hop cultivation in Australia, production and 
quMtity of hops used in Australian breweries 

exports of hops for the years 
1938*39, 1947-48, 1948-49, and 1949-50— 


AVAILABILITY: 

Acreage 
under hop 
cultivation 
in Australia 

Production 

Quantity of 
Hops used in 
Australian 
Breweries 

Imports 

Exports 

1936-39 

acrca 

milUb. 

milJ.lb. 

mill.lb. 

lb. 

214 

I. $82 

78 

20 

1947-48 

• . • ... l.lUO 

2.402 

2.351 

.175 

1946*49 

... ... i.OUU 

Z.739 

a Aj* a 

2.806 

MOO 

194940 

• . . ... J .94V 

1.555 

1.904 

1.904 

3.309 

3.612 

.689 

1.344 


The industry was begun almost at the 

uf ^“strahan settlement, and after many 
^culties various private firms and companiM 
have expanded their activities to become sub- 
stantial growers, and wine or brandy pro- 
ducers. Later at Renmark, an irrigation settle- 

•rtH* K'^er. it was decided to 

ewt a distillery on a co-ooerative basis 
^wers to be shareholders and each to sub^ 
wnbe a proportion of the needed caoital The 

distillery, crushed 
for^ distilled 

wls Sld tn^r^ . The spirit obtained 

wineries to be used for 
fortifying sweet wines. Similar distlllpri^ 
^re erected at other settlements. In all the” 
imgatmn areas co-operation has been the kev- 

and distillere ^ 


WINES, BRANDY. WHISKY. RUM. GIN 


Je grape-^owmg districts in Australia are 

SP* ^ Australia is the most im- 

^^^ero'vmg and wine-produeing 
State, accounting for about 73 oer cent of thl 
^nUge. followed by New SoSth W^es and 
Victoria with about 17 and Q V 

tjvely, while Queensland and Western 
tralia make up the balance of about 1 ^ ceT 

those p.?Kiu<5 overswT- 

San'd 

the Australian demand fonSlinf’^ '" 
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to it. Most sparkling wines produced in A us* 
tralia are made and sold under the company’s 
own brand name, but one of the manufacturers 
also bottles for other merchants. 

At least two other wineries carbonate wnes 
to produce an aerated product, and one com- 
pany produces a mixture of wine and beer. 

Production of beverage and distillation wines 
in Australia in 1949-50 was 33.9 million gal- 
lons (14.6 million gallons of beverage wines 
and 19.3 million gallons of distillation wines), 
as compared with 16.0 million gallons in 1941- 
42 (7-3 million gallons of beverage wines and 
8.6 million gallons of distillation wines). Al- 
though the production of wines has increased 
by about 73 per cent, over this period, the quan- 
tify exported has fallen bv about 50 per cent. 
The output of wines in 1948-49 was valued at 
£6,4 million, and in 1949-50 at £6.9 million. 

It was anticipated by the wine industry, when 
the additional tariff rates of duty were placed 
on Australian wines imported into the United 
Kingdom, that the industry would be able to 
supply far greater quantities of wines than 
there was a demand for. However, the Aus- 
tralian demand for wines has increased to such 
proportion (about 14 million gallons in 1950- 
51 compared with 4.5 million gallons in 1938- 
39) that there are now Indications that the 
Australian demand will not be satisfied. The 
average annual consumption of wine was 1.50 
gallons per head of population in 1949-50. 

Exports of beverage wines, mainly to the 
United Kingdom, and wines used as ships’ 
stores, totalled 1.1 million liquid gallons in 
1949-50, as against 3.7 million liquid gallons in 
1938-39. The major factor in this post-war 
decline In exports is the altered situation in 
the United Kingdom market. Up to 1939, Aus- 
tralia enjoyed a tariff advantage of 50 per cent, 
over foreign wines. Now, however, the rate of 
duty on all wines Is higher than pre-war, and 
the margin of preference on Empire wines is 
considerably reduced. The duty on fortified 
Empire wines is now 40/- a gallon compared 
with 4/- in 1939, and the margin of preference 
over foreign wines has fallen from 50 per cent, 
to 20 per cent. Britain’s wine imports in 1948- 
49 were 8.8 million gallons (Australia supplied 
about 1.3 million gallons), which were about 42 
per cent, below imports in 1938. 

The rapid expansion of wine exports from 
Australia from about 1925 onwards showed the 
necessity for closer supervision and co-ordina- 
tion of the export trade. The Wine Overseas 
Marketing Act, was passed in 1929 and pro- 
vided statutory control over export of wine. In 
terms of this Act, a Wine Overseas Marketing 
Board was established, comprising five mem- 
bers representing proprietary and privately- 
owned wineries and distilleries, one represent- 
ing the Commonwealth Government and two 
representing co-operative wineries and distil- 
leries. In 1936 the membership of the Board 
was increased by the addition of a represen- 
tative of the grape growers. At the same time 
the name of the Board was changed to the 
Australian Wine Board. In 1945, two additional 
grape growers’ representatives were admitted 
to the Board. Exports of wine from Australia 
can only be made under licence issued bv the 
Minister for Trade and Customs. All licences 
are issued subject to the Board’s recommenda- 
tion, and the selling prices, shinment and dis- 
posal of wine overseas is made through the 
Board’s London agency. Administrative and 
other expenses of the Board are financed by 


levi« on grapes deUvered to wineries and 
distilleries. ° 


The production of BRANDY has increa«rf 
from 567,678 proof gaHons in 1941-42 to 768^ 
proof gallons in 1948-49 and 867,353 proof 

, Exports also increased frwn 
gallons to 133,390 proof gallons 
in 1948-49, but declined in 1949-50 to 110 189 
proof gallons. ’ 


Exports of LIQUEURS increased from 558 
proof gallons in 1941-42 to 41,195 proof gallons 
in 1948-49, but declined to 9,588 oroof gallons 
m 1949-50. In 1949-50, 72.209 gallons of liqueurs 
valued at £141,543, were produced. 

Rum. whisky and gin production are well- 
established activities in Australia. 


RUM is mainly produced in conjunction with 
the sugar industry in Queensland. In 1949- 
50. 1.1 million proof gallons were produced as 
compared with 793,750 oroof gallons in 1941-42 
Exports of rum in 1948-49 were 60.448 proof gal- 
lons while 16,714 proof gallons were imported. 
In 1949-50, onlv 44.373 proof gallons of rum 
were exported, while imports were 16,771 proof 
gallons. Even though the 1948-49 level of pro- 
duction of rum was in advance of previous 
years there is an indication that molasses will 
be in extremely short supply due to the cane- 
growers using molasses as a fertiliser. This 
shortage of molasses will probably be noticed 
in the future production of rum and industrial 
alcohol. 


Production statistics for WHISKY are not 
available for publication: however. 62,158 proof 
gallons were exported in 1948-49 and 220.216 
proof gallons (mostly Scotch) imported, while 
in 1949-50 there were extorts of 47.858 proof 
gallons and imports of 334.587 proof gallons. 
Only six distilleries are engaged on whiskv 
manufacture in Australia. Concerning whiskv 
production in Australia, the established distil- 
leries are embarking upon expansion pro- 
grammes. and providing raw materials and 
power are available the overall production 
could be greatly increased. 

There was a small increase in production of 
GIN. from 372.930 proof gallons in 1941-42 to 
411.493 proof gallons in 1948-49: however, in 
1949-50 production dropped to 360.042 proof 
gallons. Export of gin in 1948-49 was 94 639 
proof gallons, a decrease of more than 75 000 
proof gallons from the preceding vearr in 1949- 
60 export increased sliehtlv to 129,360 proof 
gallons. Imports increased bv 18,000 proof gal- 
lons to 38.590 proof gallons from 1947-48 to 

1948- 49, and increased to 47,673 proof gallons in 

1949- 50. 

The quantity of Australian brandy, whiskv. 
rum and gin on which Excise dutv was paid 
in 1949 was 2.245.349 gallons, which was the 
third highest total on record. Greater quanti- 
ties of Australian brandv, whiskv and rum 
passed into local consumption in 1949, than was 
the case in the preceding year, but there was 
a decrease In the quantity of gin taxed for 
Excise (the quantity of gin taxed in 1949 was 
greater than production — the surplus being 
drawn from bonded stocks). 

There are some new large areas under culti- 
vation for grapes now coming into bearing or 
about due to become productive in 1952; these 
new areas, when in full production, mav have 
the effect of increasing production of wines 
or brandv, but mav also be used for increasing 
the quantity of dried fruits — the main factor in 
either instance being the prices paid for grapes 
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to the growers. Shortages oi suitable grains 
(on a quality basis), malt, sugar and power 
would appear to be a deterrent to the imme> 
diate setting-up of new distilleries in Aus- 
tralia. 

The export of wines, spirituous liquors and 
liqueurs are subject to examination by experts 
in Australia so that products of Inferior quality 


are not exported to the detriment of Australia’s 
reputation overseas. 

Manufacture of CIDER in Australia is a 
small-scale activity, mainly confined to Vic- 
toria and Tasmania. Producijon is about 
200,000 gallons annually. Small quantities are 
exported, mainly to Ceylon, and imports are 
negligible. Commercial production of PERRY 
ceased many years ago in Australia. 


BOTTLING 


Bottling of beverages and other liquids in 
Australia in 1049-50 was carried out by seventy- 
one establishments. The greatest number of 
these were companies associated with bottling 
of wines and spirituous liquors; the bottling 
being done on licensed premises or bonds 
situated mostly in metropolitan areas, but 
sometimes at or near the wineries or distil- 
leries where the products are made. Included 
within this group are some licensed grocers 
and/or blenders who purchase liquors from 
various districts and blend and bottle these 
liquors according to requirements either for 
their own retail sale or for sale to the trade. 

Bottling of carbonated beverages from com- 
pounded essences not made by the bottlers 
themselves commenced shortly before the 
1939-45 War. Immediately after the war, the 
development of franchised bottling commenced 
on the basis of larger companies supplying the 
franchised bottler mth the comoounded es- 
sences from which the bottler built uo his 


syrups. Two companies with American inter- 
ests have granted bottling franchises to Aus- 
tralian companies established in main capital 
cities and some other towns. These franchised 
bottlers carry out large-scale bottling of well- 
known beverages originating in America. Some 
of the cordial makers also produce beverages 
from syrups purchased from other manufac- 
turers. 


Natural spa-waters are bottled bv several 
companies at the source of supply of the 
mineral waters. 


Other liquids such as kerosene, petrol 
phenyle and methylated snirits are bottled by 
numerous companies, mostly concerned with 
grocers preparations, polishes, hardware, etc 
but only a few small establishments are wholly 
or mainly engaged in bottling of such liquids 
and classified as bottling factories. Produc- 
whole group of bottling companies 
m 1949-50 was valued at £23 million. ^ 


THE TOBACCO INDUSTRY 


Manufacture of tobacco products in Aus- 
tralia U mainly the concern of five strone 
separate companies, of which British Tobacco 
Company (Australia) Limited, with its subsi- 
maries, is by far the largest producer. A num- 
ber of smaller companies and one growers’ co- 
operative group are also engaged in manufac- 
turing tobacco products. 

Dunng the last few years, the activities of 
the industry have been curtailed bv shortage 

sSuitf tobacco-leaf. Sufficient sub- 

facturers have plans for expansion which will 
be put into operation and if adequate labour 
and raw materials become available the Aus 

«ble to meet the con- 
siderably increasing demands. The gap has 

cen met by imported tobacco nroducts mostlv 

Kingdom, which are'usS y 

in orice than 

Australian-made products. 

Tobacco consumption has risen with 


changing. The consumption of cigarettes is 
rising at a faster rale than is that of fine cut 
wWe the rate for fine cut is. in turn, moving 

The industry is heavily dependent upon im- 
port^ tobacco leaf, both in quality. quanuTv 
and ^e. The Australian suoplv is small and 

"■'■'''I’ lhough‘'g„“d‘‘ 
•^'ending into the Vir^nia^ 
t^e tobacco to which the Australian market 
has been accustomed and orefers. To encou^ 
age greater use of Australian-grown leaf a 

ettes «dTpe?cenf 

altered for fow vea,5 ’ -S* aT 

six pence W tobarl^ shillings and 

tional to Customs dutv ? Excise, addi- 

factured ,„ScTo Setri™ " 
countr\’ of oriein of i ’jjespective of 

as from Sepfembe^.^951. 

TOBACCO— 

Tobacco, hand-mnde strand fa)- 

f", 

mnn Au<tra)hn- 

Dlherwise . . lb. JSa ( 

hand without the Aid Jif 
w machinery other thAnTr!)*"® 
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Tobacco, manufactured, n.e.i.— 

In the manufacture of which all the 
tobacco leaf u$ed is Australian- 

grown per lb. 13s.dd. 

Otherwise per lb. 14s.5d. 

Tobacco, fine cut suitable for the manu- 
facture of cigarettes — 

In the manufacture of which all the 
tobacco leaf used is Australian- 

grown per lb. 25s.2d. 

Otherwise per lb. 2Ss.l0d. 

Tobacco, in the manufacture of which 
ail the tobacco leaf used is Austraban- 
grown, for consumption by Australian 
aborigines, as prescribed by Departmental 

By-laws per lb. 6s. lid. 

CIGARS— 

Hand-made (b) per lb, Igs.lld. 

(b) "Hand-made Cigars*’ shall mean 
cigars in the manufacture of which 
every operation is performed by hand, 
provided that moulds may be used) 

Machine-made per lb. 17s.lld. 

CIGARETTES* including the weight of the 
outer portion of each cigarette — 

Hand-made (c) per lb. 2Ss.7d. 

<c) HAND • MADE CIGARETTES— 
"Hand-made" shall mean that the 
whole of the operations connected 
with the filling and completion of 
cigarettes shall be performed exclu- 
sively by hand.) 

W.E.I p er lb. 25s.l0d, 

Tobacco^growing in Australia has had many 
vicissitudes over the past twenty years, but 
there are now prospects of sound, steady de- 
velopment. Meantime the proportion of Aus- 
tralian-grown leaf to total leaf used remains 
lower than pre-war, when it was 22:78 (1938- 
39); for the three years 1948-47 to 1948-49 the 
ratio (average) was 12:88. and in 1948-49 it was 
16:84. 

In Queensland, a tobacco marketing board 
(a State Government authority) appraises the 
locally-grown tobacco leaf, it Bxes reserves on 


the leaf and then sells it by open auction. In 
Victoria, the leaf is appraised by representa 
fives of the growers and sellers, reserves are 
fixed and then the leaf is sold in open auction 
In Western Australia, the leaf is sold in open 
auction. ^ 

The industry in 1949-50 used in ail 27,35 mil- 
lion lb, of stemmed leaf “Strips” as follows— 

CONSUMPTION: 1949-50 

Tobacco Cigarette Cigar Total 

T ^ te: ib:“ 

Australian 

leaf . . . , 2,797.885 515.160 — 3.313.045 
Imported leaf 13,998,501 9.869,462 174.539 24 .042.502 
totals . . . lg.795.386 10,364.4^^ iHsS^ 2V.a55;5g 

The industry in 1949-50 produced 3.0 million 
Ib. of plug, 8.7 million lb. of flake-cut, 8.39 mil- 
lion lb. of fine-cut, 169,312 lb. of cigars (19.0 
million), 10.3 million lb. of cigarettes (5000 
million); and sold 395,809 lb. of refuse, waste 
and clippings. 

The industry was then, and remains at 
present unable, by a substantial quantity, to 
meet the demand for tobacco products, mainly 
because “dollar budgeting” in Australia re- 
stricts supply from the United States of 
America — the principal source of imported leaf. 
This leaf is distributed among manufacturers 
on a quota basis. 

The small export trade in Australian-made 
tobacco products, is mainly to nearby coun- 
tries, much of it being “trade” tobacco. Im- 
ports of tobacco products in 1949-50 were 9.06 
million lb.~773,772 lb. of manufactured to- 
bacco, 8.27 million lb. of cigarettes, 34,500 lb. 
of cigars, and 1,027 lb. of snuff; total imports 
were greater than preceding years, particularly 
of cigarettes (582.100 lb. in 1946-47, 2.85 million 
lb. in 1947-48 and 6.68 million lb. in 1948-49). 
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Port Three! Basic Statistics 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS, 1938-39/1949-50 

NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AT 1038-39 AND 1949-50 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AT 1938-39, 1949-50, JUNE 1950, SEPTEMBER 1951 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY, 1949-50 

EMPLOYMENT. M.\LE AND FEMALE 

SALARIES AND WAGES PAID, IN TOTAL AND PER PERSON ENGAGED 

VALUE OF PRODUCTION T 

VALUE OF MATERIALS, POWER. FUEL, REPAIRS, etc. Explanations, 

VALUE OF OUTPUT Appendix IV 
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Explanatory Footnotes to Both Tables 

(a) These employment figures are taken Irom monthly payrolI>t^ returns Md differ slightly from 
the other employment figures, which are supplied on annual factory retxuns. 

<b) Also includes wheatmeal; macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli; and mustard. 

(c) Not collected. 

(d) Included with sub-class “Other"— see footnote (t) below. 

(e) Separate figures for each sub-class were not published. 

(f) Also includes dog bisculU. stock Ucks and salt licks. In 1938-39 the sub-class was entiUed CatUe 

and Poultry Foods (not Oilcake)’\ . ^ . j w..* 

(g) Also includes soups, and fruit and vegetable dehydraUon, where earned on as associated but 

l^^r activities to jam, fruit and vcgeUble canning. Also includes fruit peel. 

<h) Establishments in Tasmania classifiable within the sub-cla« “Pickles, Sauces, Vinegar were in- 
cluded in the sub-class “Jam, Fruit and Vegetable Canning . 

(i) Also includes potato chips, crisps, flakes, etc. Does not include sun-dried tree and vine 

^ the production*^©! which D not a manufacturing industry. At 1938-39 the sub-class was enUUed 

(k) i^o^tncludes tea blending and packing; self-raising flour, baking powder, jelly crystals, custard 
powder, pepper, curry, ginger and other grocers* sundries; and. flavouring essences. 

(l) Also includes soups where made as the sole or major activity. 

(m) Also includes meat pastes, fish pastes, meat dehydration. Does not Include slaughtering 6aa 

abattoir activity, which is not a manufacturing activity for factory statistics purposes. 

(n) Also includes bone miUing; and meat meal, animal manures. 

(o) At 1938-39 the sub -class was entitled “Butterine and Margarine'*. 
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(p) The published official statislica for 1P38>39 and 1949*50 explain that establishmenta are claasiflable 

aa ''Condensed, Dried and Processed Miik'‘ iactoriea in Victoria. South Australia and Tasmania, 
and establishments cJassiffaUle as "Cheese" factories in Victem and Tasmania are included in the 
5ub*class "Butter" (at 1938-39 entitled "Butter Factories. Creameries, etc."). This practice probably 
extends to the published statistics from which the June 19 j 0 and September 1951 ngures are taken. 
Because of this and because of extensive mtcr-activity of factoriv^ oni^a^ed in manufacture of 
milk products (which includes butterfat products) other than ko <ream. the three sub-classes in 
the Curnpardtivc* Statistics table above are loialled into one of str^tiilics for milk-products 

factones, excluding ice cream. The 1949-5(^ siatistics in the Statistical Summary (able al^v'e were 
published in totalled and unseparated form in the statistics source used. 

(q) Establishments in Tasmania classiffable within (he sub-class "Confectionery (including Chocolate 
and Icing Sugar)" were included in the sub«clais "Bakeries (including Cakes and Pastry)". 

(r) At 1938-39 the sub-class was entitled "Sugar Confectionery (including Chocolates)". 

(s) The sub-class "Other" is one of cnisceUanoous activities not elsewhere included within the Com- 
monwealth Statisticians Class IX, "Food, Dnnk and Tobacco". The sub-clan’s includes ege pro- 
cc*‘ine: fruit packing and grading; fruit refining; gelatine manufact ire: mc-ot boning, rabbit boning 
and packing, seed cleaning, grading and packing: manufacture of vegetablv extracts! 

<t) These figures include those for sub-classes additional to the sub-class "Other" because separate 
figures were not separaicly shown in the published statistics available. The 1949-50 figures both 
ihpse for the sub-classcs "Sugar MiUing" and "Sugar Refining". The figures for 

include employees for the sub-classes ".\rrowrooi" and "Animal 

and Bird roods . 

comparison ol lotab must take into account the effects stated in footnotes 
explaining the composition of certain sub-classes and figure units 

non- 

^f»<^^udes distilleries making power alcohol and/or methylatim: spirit made in the same distillerv 

sub- classes should be read as one. EMabhshments in South Australia cncaced in distill 

Irofrt have been included, in published o/ficial statistic5, in the sub-class ^"Winemaking" 

fee^ ciShi! Ir: P 4 b|i-hcd stalUtics for 1940-4) show of thi 40 di 

V.‘Lv**!* ci«:»smable as being wholly or mainly in the activity, 28 were 


-^cre oarriod 

(?) Includes bottling of non-beverage liquids. 


on as the 
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Port One: Structure of Established Manufacturing Activities 


THE activities of felbiiongering, tanning (and tawing) of bides, >kins, woolled -kins 
and pelts (but not fur pelts), currjing and dressing of lonthors. and mamifacture of 
products made mainl.v cither of leathers or woolled skms. are established m Australia 
as listed below, tlie esteut of association of activities being shoun by bracketing and 
annotation. The listing is intended to be leasonablj mdicatire, but not necessarily 
inclusive. 


FELLMONGERY 


There are 43 fellmongeries engaged in the removal of wool from sheepskins (using either the 
sweatiDg or painting process) and the recovery of wnol from sheepskin pieces. In most cases 
pelts are taken to the pickled pelt sUge. (Official statistics of the employment size and other 
aspects of establishments engaged mainly or wholly in fellmongcry cannot be provided as the 
activity is grouped for statistical purposes with scouring and/or carbonising— see Scouring 
and Carbonising, Chapter 15, “Textiles. Felting, Cordage’*.) The greater part of output is by 
fellmongeries supplied with green skins from meal works and abattoirs (mainly the former); 
most feilmongers will treat dried skins if necessary to maintain output when green skins axe 
scarce. Practically all the fellmongeries scour the skin wool produced by them. In addition 
about 20 (mainly the larger establishments) engage in wool scouring on their own behalf or 
on a commission basis. The largest of these fellmongeries are either part of a meatworks or 
associated companies of meatworiEs. The independent specialist fellmongeries are usually medium 
to small in size. Two of the 20 are associated with topmaking and tanning activities, two are 
parts of topmaking companies, and one is associated with stock killing, meat packing, worsted- 
yam manufacture. 


TANNING (including Tawing), CURRYING, DRESSING 


Hmtt Io medium hi Ualhen, iacludlag toU. 
Idp. belling ead Mddlerf sad bonies. wtnp. 

case, spertiBg and aiiooaled trtalmani ci 

Upboliiery and ilffiilar lealbert and auocUlad tttei- 
mtnl el iplila, 

Laaibere lor shoo and boot uppon, handbagi, gloret. 
gtrmeaii, lancy and laihion lealbers genaxally (In* 
eluding reptile and Qarxupial) and auooaied treat* 
menl ot spUla. Sheep and pell tanalng 
dreuing — baeiU, and roans (occasionall?) skiten, 
usvallp ebaved.* and chaxnoii. tharecL 

Tiudeg of woeUed sheep and eurrr* 

ug and dxtssing. unaseodaied with Unaina ox 
other produ^ maxiufaciure. * 

Currying and dressing, unaisodaiad with laazuno 
m^iUacture. ii Uxniied to a few eatab- 
TTieinlr 


^ 1949-50 there were 143 establishments and 
in 1948-49 144 establishments wholly or mainly 
engaged in tanning and/or preparation oi 
leathers. Of the 1948-49 establishments, 49 
each employed up to 10 persons, 30 each from 
U to 20 persons, 39 each from 21 to 50 per- 
sons, 15 each from 51 to 100 persons, and 11 
each more than 100 persons; the latter 11 
establishments employed 2.344 persons out of 
the industry total of 5,435 persons; the more- 
than-50 group employed 3,395 persons, and the 
less-than-50 group 2,040 persons. The division 
of activities shown at the left is very broadly 
indicative of separations brought about by 
tanning (and tawing) methods (including veg^ 
table, chrome, combination, oil. formaldehyde 
alum), by availability of hides, skins and 
pells, and by the end use of products. Many 
tanneries confine their activity to the treat- 
m^t of a few leathers of a like type (one of 

toys. They also produce lurried’ polishing pads and buffs, rugs and 

V’®®® various products is not usuaUy un^t^en by th^ up 

also fur dressers. Curryine and drl^cino tanners. Several small tanneries are 

^bing operaUons ^ mostly a® tiiie?i^AirS^eri®' P*’"}*'’?' 'Eyeing, and similar 

^e spUts themselves. Some LSes or^eU ltlbricSa^f producing splits do not treat 
m the manufacture of one or more tvnL of^eathfr companies are engaged 

todurtr,-*,* u,„ „( u,^ 
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LEATHERS. WOO;, LED SKINS. AND PRODUCTS 


MANUFACTURING OF PRODUCTS OF LEATHER AND WOOLLED SKINS 


In 1949*^$0 there were 17 establishments wholly 
or mainly engaged in manufacture of belting 
and/or industrial leather products. In 194M9, 
11 each employed up to 10 persons, 2 each 
from 11 to 20 persons, 2 each from 21 to 50 
persons, and 2 each from 51 to 100 persons; 
the last 2 establishments employed 179 per* 
sons out of a total of 317 persons. In addition, 
there were three rubber-products companies 
making rubber/canvas belting as a lesser part of general rubber-products manufacturing (see 
Chapter 8, “Rubber Products”). Eight of the establishments classified as specialist manufacturers 
of belting each have their own tannery, and six also make other types of leathers such as 
sole, harness, hydraulic, etc. The greater part of production of leather belting and most of 
the industrial leather products other than belting in Australia come from these eight estab- 
lishments. Only one manufacturer makes both leather belting and rubber/canvas belting, 
the latter, in flat, vee and conveyor, being the principal product. Except for some chrome 
tanning, manufacture of leather belting, mechanical leather products and textile leathers, begins 
at currying. The smaller specialist manufacturers of leather belting and/or industrial leather 
products in Australia usually use prepared leathers obtained elsewhere. Some of the belting 
manufacturers distribute their own products, being also engaged as wholesalers. One of the 
largest manufacturers, in addition to operating a tannery and distributing products of its own 
manufacture, also makes mechanical leather products, textile leathers, industrial gloves of 
leather, and of leather and canvas, protective clothing of leather, and a large range of Irans- 
misfion equipment, including pulleys, bearings, hangers, gears, drives, clutches, and also sells 
transmission equipment made by other makers. 


BELTING AND INDUSTRIAL LEATHER 
PRODUCTS 

Transmission snd conveyor belting of leather or 
rubber composition. 

Mechanical leather products, including pump buc- 
kets. hydraulic and pneumatic packings, oil-seals 
(including spring-seal typo), washers: and textile 
leathers. 


SADDLERY AND HARNESS; In 1949-50 there were 73 and in 1948-49, 71 establishments wholly 
or mainly engaged in saddlery and harness making and/or repairs. Of the 1948-49 establish- 
ments, 51) eacn employed up to 10 persons, 11 each from 11 to 20 persons, 9 each from 21 to 
50 persons, and 1 a few more than 50 persons; the 10 establishments each employing more th^ 
20 persons employed 316 persons out of a total of 696 persons. Most of the small establish- 
ments are in country towns. The larger manufacturers are in metropolitan areas and often 
make, as a lesser activity, other types of leather goods as well as saddlery and harness. 


In 1949-50 there were 303 and in 1948-49 281 
establishments wholly or mainly engaged ^ 
one or more items of trunks, cases, bags, hand- 
bags, miscellaneous small leather and wooUed- 
skin goods. Of the 1948-49 establishments, 152 
each employed up to 10 persons, 64 each from 
11 to 20 persons, 53 each from 21 to 50 pei^ 
sons, 7 each from 61 to 100 persons, and 5 
each more than 100 persons. The more-than-50 
croup employed 1,332 persons out of the acti- 
vity total of 4,824 persons; the 21-50 group, 
1 682 persons; and the not-more-than-20 group 
1,810 persons. The larger establishments ^e 
those primarily concerned with travel goods. 
Some travel goods manufacturers, some 
handbag manufacturers, are also retailers of 
I their own and others’ products. There are 
I specialists within the activities separated at 
» u * flctiviti« for which plant and methods are readily 

the left. However, overlapping bcU^en^ I ^ compressed fibreboard, leatherboard, 

adaptable is commonplace. Most of Ausyal P cases and bags is produced by several 

fabric covering on uncoated ^^oking. and * produce metal trunks and cases, 

large specialist nianufacturers. Two Sliver cans are also 

(These are also ^^de also small establishments specialising in case and bag 

made by two ^^nu^turers. There are mainly ladies* handbag manufacturers 

manufacture, and in addition othe products of similar material or construcUon. 

produce cases and bags m conjunction w specialist manufacturers. Others make 

Much of the ladies handbag purses, wallets and dress gloves in addition, 

travel bags, satchels, c^ses, dress leather^ goods is from the larger manufacturers 

Much o£ the of miscellaneous small Je^ther g engaged. Over 

indust’rUl polishing buffs, toys, dusters, novelties, etc. 


TRUNKS, CASES, BAGS, SMALL 
LEATHER GOODS 

Trunk., cases and bags, mado irom compressed fibre- 
board lealherboafd and fabric covorwig on un- 
coaivd backing (plywood backing In high-quj^y 
goods and leauiorl. Maial ininks and cas«. SUvor 
cans of vulcanised iibreboard. mtial-reinlorced, for 
the iexlile industry. 

Ladiee' handbags (of leather, plastics and f^ric 
coverings): travel bags, satchels, bnefcases, dress 
accessories, purses, wallets, dress gloves. 

Miscellaneous small leather goods, including purses, 
wallets, wrist watch straps, strops, belts. Mwes. 
plaited goods, dress accessories, novelty items, small 
cases for brush sets, instruments, etc. 

WooUed-skin products. 


SPORTING GOODS AND 
GARMENTS OF LEATHER 

Sporilng good, of loalher, Mid of l.alher and 
canvas combined. 

Drou gloTM of leolhers motoring gloTO*. 


One or more of these products are mad® « “ 
incidental or lesser activity, re^larly or 
tently, in the establishments classified “s whoUy 
or mainly leatherworkmg. Specialist 
ments are not classified m official statistics as 
leatherworking establishments, but are p 
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IsdutUlal glovoi cf Icaiher; of Uftlhor 4nd 
canvas cORvbmad: and ol canvas. 

Caati. jackals, braachas. otc.. of hide, and 
wooUad sboopskin garmonia. 


according to product— gloves, coats, jackets, etc. 
(see Chapter 16. "Clothing, Manchester, Napery, 
Footwear'*;. Sporting goods are placed v.’ith manu- 
facture of toys, games and sports requisites (see 
Chapter 12, -Machinery, Plant. Equipment. Ap- 
paratus, Not Elsewhere Included*’). 


(Manufacture of leather footwear and leather components for footwear is an industry activity 
dealt with in this study in Chapter 16, “Clothing. Manchester. Napery. Footwear’*.) 
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Part Two; Outline of Capacity of Manufacturing Activities 


At'STRALlA h n Inrpo prodiicor of liidcs aiuJ skin.'?. The utvate r <iiiA?jtity of lun irn* 
hido.s iiud skins, anil dc-woolk'd sliecj) ainl Irunh jpelN, arn taiun d in An>li’ali;i; the 
rnjiiaindci'. i:^ expurtrd in raw eonditioir ulriod. <^alied. p^rl:l^d^ 'rh<' LMrater <|Uahtity 
ol' sIkm'I) and hunt) skins, liorsc hides, rahhit sldn*- and rnar^npial ^kirjs are 

i Nportid in raw ecjinliliorn mainly nir dried. 

The quantity and value of hides and skins (see later for comment on control of export of 

exported in 1948-49 and 1949-50 were as follows bovine hides and skins^ 



EXPORTS— HIDES and SKIN.^ 

Canlc hides 

Ycarhns fkins 

Calf skm$ 

Horse hides 

Sheep and Lamb skins— 

With wool 

Without wool 

Pieces 

Rabbit and hare skins 

Fox skins 

Kangaroo and wallaby skins 

Other marsupial skins, and furred skins, 

Other hides and skins, n.e i 

Totals 


Australia Imports hides and skins— bovine 
hides and skins, sheep skins and pelU, from 
New Zealand and Pacific Island groups adja* 
cent to Australia: and from elsewhere, skins 

DyfPORTS— HIDES and SKINS; 

Cattle hides 

Yearling skins 

Calf skins 

Sheep and Lamb skin^ 

With wool 

Without w’Qol 

Pieces 

Goat skins 

Rabbit skins 

Furred skins, n.ei 

Reptile skins 

Other skins, ne.i. . 

totals 


(particularly goal) not available in quantity or 
at ali in the Australasian region. The quan- 
tity and value of hides and skins imported in 
1 948-49 and 1949-50 were as follows— 

33.000 i 

9.000 I 

9.000 




1.460.000 

18.000 

521,000 
J 0.000 
22L000 


Australia imports a substantial quantity of 
bark and bark extract (mainly from South 
/unca and India, despite indigenous resources 
01 tanning barks and the processing of these 
barks in Australia (see Chapter 37 “Timber 

EXPORTS: 

Bark 

Extract 

Other tanning W. 


I948H9 


I^tPORTS 


1948^9 


Wattle bark .. 
Other bark .. 
Wattle bark €> 
Quebracho exU 
Extracts, other 
Other tanning 

jolan^uich. 


substances 
etc.) ... 


(including valonia, 


duction Australian leather 

in Austrafil T sheep leather) is uti 

siderablSwd ?aH 

S“of 

01 exports and unoort.: «# \ 


A PH’^iucts are quite 

A small export trade has been develop, 

nW capacity of fcllmonger 
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FELLMONGERY 


The Australian fellmongering industry has 
been operating for about a century. The 
forty-three fellmongers operating in 1951 may 
be divided into a few broad groups. These 
comprise: (1) the very small firms which spe* 
cialise in the treatment of sheepskin pieces 
and which in most cases do not possess scour- 
ing machines; (2) the small to medium-sized 
firms which are not directly associated with 
killing establishments and which purchase 
sheepskins in competition with overseas 
buyers; (3) the large firms which are either 
associated with or are part of killing estab- 
lishments; and (4) large firms which use some 
or all of the wool produced in worsted top- 
making and spinning. 

The production of sheepskins in Australia 
is much greater than the number fellmongered 
here. There is a strong overseas demand for 
sheepskins, mainly from France and to a 
lesser extent from the United Kingdom. The 
following table compares the numbers of 
sheepskins fellmongered in Australia and the 
numbers of woolled sheepskins exported, for 
the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1949-50— 


Skins Woolled Skins 


COMPARISON: 

Fellmoneered 

ExDorted 


millions 

1936-39 ... ... • . • 

6.9$ 

1263 

1947-48 

5 98 

10 86 

1946-49 

6.02 

10-75 

1949-50 

6 39 

14 18 


The rate of fellmongering in Australia is 
directly related to the profitability of treating 
the skins here. Overseas countries with lower 
processing costs are generally able to obtain 
a large proportion of the skins which come 
on to the Australian market. At times even 
slaughter establishments with fellmongering 


facilities find it more profitable to dry the 
green skins for export than to fellmonger 
them. At present the Australian industry is 
processing about 7 million skins a year. Dur- 
ing the wartime years 1941-1945 when it was 
not possible to export sheepskins to any ex- 
tent, the fellmongers, with the aid of addi- 
tional labour, increased their intake consider- 
ably. In 1943-4, the peak year, over 14 million 
skins were fellmongered. During this period, 
capacity which is normally only fully used at 
the height of the sheep and lamb slaughter 
season was used to a much greater extent 
With the return of export of sheepskins in 
1946, the rate of fellmongering reverted to 
its pre-war level of about 6 to 7 million skins 
a year. The capacity of industry working full 
time for the whole year is about 24 million 
skins a year. 

The industry uses both the painting and 
sweating processes, the painting process be- 
ing preferred where a large number of skins 
has to be treated quickly. Fellmongering is 
usually classified as a noxious trade in Aus- 
tralia and consequently in built-up areas can 
only be undertaken in areas set aside for 
these trades. The pieing of sheepskin pieces 
(mainly using a bacterial skin-digestion pro- 
cess) is widely practised and accounts for 
about 10 per cent", of the skin wool produced. 

There is ample capacity available in Au^ 
tralia for the treatment of additional quanti- 
ties of sheepskins should economic conditions 
render it profitable to do so. Some difficulty 
might be experienced, however, in obtaining 
adequate supplies of additional labour, as in 
many establishments conditions are wet and 
relatively unattractive. 


TANNING (including Tawing), CURRYING, DRESSING 


The industry is heavily concentrated in the 
large population areas of south-eastern Aus- 
tralia, about 80 per cent, of the numbers of 
factories and employees being either in Vic- 
toria or New South Wales. There are no sig- 
nificant gaps in the quantity, range and quality 
of products. Some few specialties are not 
made; for example, the leather required for 
cotton-spinning rollers — the breed of sheep 
from which a suitable pelt is secured is not 
established in Australia. Where output is at 
present less than demand the reasons advanced 
are usually those of insufficient supply of 
hides, skins, pelts, and labour shortages. Calf 
and yearling skins for shoe-upper leathers are 
scarce because present high world prices for 
beef and favourable seasons have encouraged 
growers to sell less young stock. 

The distribution of bovine hides and skins 
is strictly controlled by the Australian Hide 
and Leather Industries Board, a Common- 
wealth instrumentality empowered by statute 
to control the sale and export of hides and 
leather; the Commonwealth Statute is com- 
plementary to identical Statutes of each Aus- 
tralian State. Hides, when appraisement and 
allocation occur, become the property of the 
Board. The rates of payment to the producer 
are determined as provided in the Common- 
wealth Statute. The Board determines what 
hides may be sold for home consumption and 
what for export; sales being by auction as 


prescribed in the Statutes. The Board also 
issues licences to dealers in hides and ex- 
porters of leather to carry on those activities 
to the extent specified in the licence. The 
hide and leather controls ensure that Aus- 
tralian requirements are reasonably met at 
prices considerably below world parity. 

The ready availability of sheepskins and 
pelts has led to the development of specialist 
tanneries or dressers producing one or more 
products such as basils, roans, chamois, linings 
and similar light leathers, and of tanned 
woolled sheepskins. (In Australia, a basil is 
a rough vegetable-tanned skin; a roan is a 
finished vegetable-tanned skin; chamois is a 
shaved sheep-pelt.) At present the high ex- 
port prices for woolled skins and pelts (which 
are free of domestic price and distribution 
control) have made tanners and dressers 
luctant to operate freely, and output of sheep 
leathers and dressed skins is consequently tail- 
ing. Capacity is adequate to meet i^\«rnal 
demands and output could be ^ 

creased should sheepskin prices fall to a‘^a^ 
tive levels. The demand for furriers coatings 
made from sheepskins is quite small in Aus 
tralia. and export is negligible. 

The Australian tanning indust^ in 1949-50 
used materials valued at £6 8 rndhon; the 
of its output was £11.4 million. The following 
?able shows details of materials used and 
articles produced in 1949-50— 
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PRODUCTION: 

1949-50 

Materials Used- 

no. 

£ 

Hides and skins— 



Celtic 

2.591. 633 

3.234.139 

Call 

1.350,763 

374,977 

Goat 

908.602 

407,540 

Sheep 

440,491 

160.399 

Marsupial 

68.297 

21.695 

Reptile 

70,931 

15,494 

Pelts treated 

3.178.C47 

364.129 


tons 

£ 

Bark- 



Wattle 

(a) n.667 

267.085 

MaUet 

602 

15,460 

Other 

646 

25,172 

Tanning extract (vegetable) 

10.714 

551,942 

Tanning agenU. other, of 



natural origin 

717 

26.979 

Tanning materials, synthetic 

(b> (a) 165.385 

Articles Produced — 



Sole and belling leather lbs. 

38.650,009 £3.440.333 

Harness skirt, bridle and 



stlrnm leather lbs. 

1. 965.573 

£205.406 


(d) Includes other factories than unning only. 


The quantities and values of leather ex* 
ported and imported in 1948*49 and 1949*50 


1949*60 





no. 

£ 

Uphobtery leather 

. . . sq- ft. 


10.318,105 

£802,159 

D rested and upper leather, 




from hides — 





Sold by measurement — 




Patent . . . 

. . . sq. ft. 


1,406.110 

£129.443 

Other , ... 

... sq.ft. 


41.668,459 

£3.249,348 

Sold by weight, all 



£27,635 

kinds .. .. 

. ... lbs. 


233.006 

Drcsiied leather from skins— 




Calf 

. . - sq ft. 


8.799.1.78 

£679.354 

Goat 

. . . sq. ft. 


4.009.508 

£637,505 

Sheep 

... sq. ft. 

(a) 15.997,353 

£631.426 

Marsupial . ... 

. . . sq. ft. 


293.975 

£65,912 

Reptile 

. . . sq. ft- 


49,849 

£25,850 

Other ... ... . 

. . sq. ft. 


100,848 

£13.734 

Rough tanned hides: 

Splits— 




Dressed 

. . - sq. ft. 


11,201.577 

£434.529 

Rough tanned . 

. . . lbs. 


927.056 

£62.826 

Basils 

... Jbs- 

(a) 

1.197.628 

£160,488 

Pelts, pickled . . . . 

. ... lbs. 

(a) 

601,765 

£20,373 

Clue pieces, fleshings, etc. cwt. 

(a) 

357,013 

£56.947 

Tallow, raw 

. ... cwt. 

Ca) 

738.633 

£1,570,985 

Neatsfoot oil ... 


Cal 

233.551 

£73 626 


(b) Value only obtainable. 


were as set out in the two tables below^ 


EXPORTS— LEATHERS; 

Sole cwL 

yearling hide sq. It. 

Upper lodiher and leather from hide, except 

splits, n.o.i oulL sq.ft. 

Splits^ 

Rough tanned cwt. 

Dressed sq.ft. 

CaU. other than patent or enamelled sq. ft 

Harness ewt 

Bag. strap, case sq. ft 

Upholslery sq.ft 

Kid and substitutes sq.ft 

Sheep and lamb— 

doz. 

0'h«r sq.ft. 

Chamois sq ft 

Reptile and marsupial * $q*ft 

Patent and enamelled sq ft 

Leather not cut to shape, n.e.l V. sq ft 

leather cut to shape but not further manufactured 

Scrap and wa ste 

TotaFs 


1948-49 


1949-50 


IMPORTS— LEATHERS: 

Sole, other than splits * " 

Upper leather and leather from hides, cxceot 




w 


Calf, other than patent Vq ft 

Kid and substitutes ... *2 ft' 

Sheep and lamb leathers— ^ 

Skivers tk. 

Other 

Chamois 

Hog skins 

Persian sheep skins !?* 

Reptile and marsupial ... , 

Patent and er>amelled .... fS* /•* 

Green hide for belting sq. it. 

Uather not cut to shape . . . * f* 

Totals 


fl.9d6 

142,238 

£931.356 

£34.929 

61.583 

109,333 

Mini 

£23,682 

2.4 

£366.763 

2.4 

£405.878 

5.525 

1,844.478 

152.744 

155 

34.257 

4.551 

56,110 

£53,373 

£103.769 

£41,383 

£6,204 

£4.303 

£859 

£10.246 

12.776 

2,620,325 

90.20$ 

255 

6.022 

259 

163,488 

£115,088 

£152.005 

£23.425 

£9,021 

£987 

£48 

£29.865 

41.595 

567.917 

407,477 

60,773 

104.186 

195,772 

2J52 

£104,164 

£32.880 

£20.879 

£11,187 

£18.282 

£19.502 

D.724 

£7.451 

68.488 

818.692 

23.043 

172.350 

107.245 

4.691 

£151,675 

£55.789 

£8.277 

£5.239 

£34,647 

£13,041 

£1.892 

£20.732 





1946*49 

1949-50 

8-243 

£4.5V3 

28.263 

111.736 

53.004 

183 

209.936 

80.588 

£14.758 

£597 

£37.520 

£13,932 

31.269 

143 

70,776 

69,294 

£6.399 

£201 

£19.424 

£16.835 


L611 

120.668 

11,216 

12.905 

5.996 

50.129 

65 

448.922 


cwt. 


£650 

£13.790 

£1.505 

£16.474 

£6.351 

£25.096 

£17 

£264 

£107.660 

£5.517 

£31 

1518.4 ir 


Some 


belting and industrial leathers 

leader capacity for manufacture of 

Ir I9« So“i vj demand. 

^ j of belting leather 

the value of out- 
belting produced was £569,239 
(Factories engaged in leather belting manu 

® *2 P''°duced in 1948-49 industrial 

£49,000.) LeShw 

W 8^9 exported " 

1949^0 -I'll were valued at £6,900- 

Kts “2.042 and 

mpons at £16,712. Imports may incr^a^ in 

woVferx’'?, '.Shi'-' 


10.283 

126.106 

13.377 

12.310 

65.853 

12,057 

507,392 

^68 


£12,407 

£14.460 

£750 

£14.711 

£11.264 

£53.226 

£1.946 

£510 

£93.326 

£3.059 

£441 

‘JSSoTTY 


excess 
use 


•* consider there is p* 

of*fla} ^ increas^ use 

SISIPSI 

recently bv shorfaLs of 
•abour. are nevertheless 
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canvas belting, the manufacture of which is 
less hindered by raw material shortages; Sm 
creased industrialisation in Australia has 
greatly increased the demand for heavy 

one manufacturer of leather 
belting also makes rubber-canvas belting. (See 
Chapter 8, “Rubber Products”, for comment 
on rubber-canvas belting manufacture.) 
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The leather-belting manufacturers are the 
principal source of industrial leather products 
ui Australia, and, with the smaUer specialist 
manufacturers could readily extend capacity 
to meet expansion of demand, The supply of 
leather products has also been affected by 
shortages of material and labour. ^ 


SADDLERY AND HARNESS 

An increasing degree of mechanisation of 
agricultural and pastoral activities has speeded 
over recent years the drop in demand for 
saddlery and harness that began years ago 
with widespread use of motor transport. (Live- 
stock statistics show only 1.0 million horses 
(excluding those living in the wild state) in 
Australia at March, 1951: average for five 
years ended 1939 was 1.75 million.) 

The scarcity of tradesmen skilled in saddle 
and harness making, combined with occasional 
shortages of certain leathers, has resulted in 
the demand, particularly for saddles, not be- 
ing fully met in some localities. Manufactur- 
ing capacity, however, is considered to be 
ample to meet the overall demand. 

Imports of saddlery and harness in 1948-49 
and 1949-50 were valued at £3,800 and £8,993; 
exports for the two years were valued at 

LEATHERGOODS 


£19.500 and £14,050. Production of principal 
items in 1949-50 included 6,024 collars, valued 
at £15,221, 10,576 saddles, valued at £119,308 
parts valued at £96,143, and single sets of har- 
ness valued at £102,029; production figures for 
double sets of harness are not available. 

Pastoral and agricultural requirements make 
up much of the demand, which is greatest in 
New South Wales and Queensland country 
areas. Horse-drawn vehicles are used in con- 
siderable numbers in built-up areas for home 
delivery of foodstuffs (mainly milk and bread), 
but only to a small extent for transport of 
other goods. Demand for saddlery and har- 
ness required for equestrian sports has been 
steady and tending to increase, but is not 
great. 

Hardware for saddlery and harness, except 
for some minor items, is mostly imported. 


Established capacity in Australia for manu- 
facture of leathergoods (excluding footwear — 
see Chapter 16) is adequate to meet the local 
demand for these goods and could readily 
expand to cope with increased consumption. 

THUNKS. CASES AND BAGS 


A very wide range of items is made, in both 
standard and fashion styles. Imports have not 
been considerable, and modest exports have 
been made. 




Australian production of trunks, cases and 
bags in 1949-50 was as follows — 

PRODUCTION: 

Trunks of all kinds 

Trunks and boxes, metal 

Suitcases — leather 

fibre 

Kitbags, leather 

Schoolbags 

All other bags, excluding purses— 

Canvas 

Leather 

Plastic 

Fibre 

Other 

Totals 


no. 

4,690 

64.737 

618.94S 

108.966 

107,222 

21.506 

293.094 

85.051 

119.316 

92.780 


t 

34.814 
71.367 
196.776 
742 543 
173,009 
44.492 

36.576 
477.413 
36 597 
85.798 
39.296 


1.516 309 tl.938 681 

Exports of trunks, cases and bags (including 
handbags, purses, wallets, boxes) of leather in 
1949-50 were valued at £3.938; while those of 
materials other than leather were valued at 
£27,816. Exports were made mainly to Aus- 
tralian Territories, Pacific Islands, New Zea- 
land and South Africa. 

Imports of trunks, cases and bags, satchels, 
and sporting bags of leather in 1949-50 were 
valued at £32,459, while those of other mate- 
rials were valued at £61,276. 

The range of goods made includes portman- 
teaux, air-travel cases and modem-style “ward- 
robe packs”. Fibreboard and fabrics are the 


principal outer coverings used, but leather is 
used to a substantial extent for better-grade 
lines and almost exclusively for certain types 
of standard lines such as kitbags, attache 
cases, schoolbags, satchels and brief cases. 
Sliver cans (mill cans, spinning cans), are 
manufactured in Australia for the textile in- 
dustry; materials used are compressed fibre- 
board and metal reinforcement. 

Fibreboard and leatherboard requirements 
ore almost entirely imported. Fabric for outer 
coverings and linings are also mainly imported. 
Uncoated backing is made in Australia; also 
a small amount of compressed fibreboard 
(laminated). Hardware for trunks, cases and 
bags— locks, handles, hinges, plates, corners, 
etc.— is made in Australia, principally by one 
manufacturer who also makes builders’ and 
cabinet hardware; however, imported hard- 
ware is commonly used— particularly locks. 
Kitbag and case frames are made in Australia, 
and also imported. (In 1949-50, 18,500 kitbag 
frames valued at £5,000 were imported, and 
also 691,000 case, bag and handbag frames, 
valued at £105,000.) Slide fasteners are made 
in Australia by several manufacturers, and are 
also imported in substantial quantities. The 
value of fittings and internal furnishings used 
in the manufacture of bags and trunks m 
1949-50 was £556,356. (See also Chapter 12.) 


LADIES' HANDBAGS 


Australian production of handbags in 1949- 
50 was as follows — 

1949-50 



no. £ 

Handbags^Lealher . . • 

1.060 0.57 1,677.038 

Plastic . . • 

502 666 483.769 

Oth^r . . . 

88 462 104 837 

Totflls 

1.851.185 £2 268 544 


Export of ladies* handbags is believ^ to be 
quite small (export statistics for 
not separately recorded). Imports in 19^50 
of ladies* handbags of leather were valued at 
£32.200; of fabric, £12,400: of other materials, 
£58.400— totalling £103.000. Handbag frames 
and fittings are made in Australia, but 
ports are understood to be substantial (d 
tails are not recorded separately). 
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MISCELLANEOUS SMALL LEATHERGOODS 


A great variety of small articles of leather 
and. to lesser extent, of tanned wool led sheep- 
skins. are made in Australia. They are mainly 
utility products, but include some high-grade 
personal articles. The value of output of such 
goods is not separately recorded; it is esti* 


mated to have been not less than £1,200,000 
in 1949-50. 

Imports of wallets (mainly for men) and 
purses in 1949-50 were valued at £19.300; im- 
ports of other small leather goods are valued 
at about £50,000 a year. Exports are small. 


GLOVES. GARMENTS AND SPORTING GOODS OF LEATHER (OR MAINLY OF LEATHER) 


In this study the manufacture of gloves 
and garments, whatever the material used 
(other than asbestos), is considered, for con- 
venience, as part of the clothing industry. In 
fact, however, specialist establishments en- 
gaged in the making of leather coats, jackets, 
breeches, etc., or of industrial gloves of 
leather. Icat her/canvas, and canvas, are 
usually closer to the leathergoods Industry 
than to the clothing industry; such products 


are also made within the leathergoods in- 
dustry proper. A similar position exists with 
sporting goods of leather and leatlier/canvas. 
For comment on manufacturing capacitv. de- 
mand, etc., see Chapter 16. -Clothing, 'Man- 
chester, Napery, Footwear**, for gloves and 
garments: and Equipment section of Chapter 
12, -Machinery, Plant, Equipment, Apparatus, 
Not Elsewhere Included'* for sporting goods. 
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Part Three: Basic Statistics 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS, 1938-39/1949-50 

NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AT 1939-39 AND 1949-50 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AT 1938-39, 1949-50, JUNE 1950. SEPTEMBER 1951 


AcUvitr tPtutUtirAl Sub Cl«AS«^ 

««••! tiT 

rnTnuiftnwcallh t*urislldaB. ldt 9 - 50 > 

Eft^bLUlimeote 



19 (fr-S 0 

inii-yv 

1 

1 tai 

6 «pr. 

(a> 

U’dolsccurin^ KvllinDnj.' 6 r)' | 6 J 

Tonnifik*. f'yrrymff ami J.<*Atltcr Drc«Ainp (^J . . 

Siu{<Ucf>’. HomcM And Whips . . . . 

MAchirw Dcltin^t (I.Anthpr oe Other) (r) . . 

Bas^. Trunks and Other GockI ^ of LeaOier and Leathrr 

«uUtjtut« (/) 

Other (of CloAA VII) (A) 

ae. 

<r)ro 

135 

30 

U 

117 

.1 I 


bn . 

(eM.< 7**3 

4.375 

r>}fs 

1 53 

2.680 

74 

on. 
4 .OH 0 
5.4 73 
6»0 

33 5 

4.446 
ih\ 1 

CO. 

4.144 

5.55 ♦ 
643 , 

|(j 7 M .?45 

\ <A) 

n«‘ 

3 .J 27 

5,151 

372 

(?) 4 . 2$5 

tf'l 

TcUU 0 ) 

303 

653 I 

0.361 

J 5 . 35 ] 

J 5.046 

13.235 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY, 1949-50 

EMPLOYMENT, MALE AND FEMALE 

SALARIES AND WAGES PAID, IN TOTAL AND PER PERSON ENGAGED 
VALUE OF PRODUCTION 1 

VALUE OF MATERIALS, POWER, FUEL, REPAIRS etc Explanations, 

VALUE OF OUTPUT ’ Appendix IV 


AeUntr <Sl4U(t1cal Scb-cl^ves 
ue<l br 

CommoanecitA scaiuiklan. 19l9-»0) 

£op(9nb«at 

11 SatAHee and 

H Wares i’aJd 

Value of 
Pro* 

dnctlon 

T«lse of 
5lotertaie. 
FMfl ete. 
t'»ed 

Value of 
Outsat 

Ualea 

Femalet 


Total 

Per 1 
X'crraa 1 
Cnrwtd 

WooU« urine end Fellfopngory (6) 

Taftfijnp, and Leather Drcaa* 

»n« (U) 

^dler)‘, HamaAf and Whips . , 

M«hina Delting (Lcathof or Other) (t) 
Bagf , Truaka and Ot her Oooda of Leather 
and Leathar Sohstitutas (f\ 

Other ( 0 / Claaa VII) {h) ./ 

CO. 

3.872 

6.147 

639 

267 

2,145 

ih) 

DO. 

137 

326 

150 

65 

2.703 

(A) 

no. 

4.U<i9 

5.473 

689 

332 

4.815 

lA) 

enoa 

2.2t»i 

2.753 

225 

151 

1.520 

(A) 

t 

649 

6f.3 

336 

455 

334 

(A) 

£*900 

4.284 

4.33U 

3C5 

283 

2.866 

(A) 

£*i>00 

I9,2S0 

7,1 'bO 
343 
331 

3,002 

(A) 

<’090 

23,364 

11.419 

790 

614 

6.808 

(A) 

iotaia I » j . . 

11.679 

3.381 

15.351 

6.962 

463 

12.129 

30.046 

42.174 


Explanatory Footnotes to Both Tables 
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LEATHERS. WOOLLED SKINS. AND PRODUCTS 


Cf) Separate figures were not published for each sub*c)ass. 

<h) Should be read as being inclusive with the sub*cldss **Bag8. Trunks and Other Goods of Leather and 
Leather Subsutuies". The sub-class ''Other*' (of Class Vll) is now. in elTecV an inoperative sub-class, 
(j) Consideration and comparison of totals must take into account the effects stated in footnotes explain- 
ing the composition of certain sub-classes and figure units. 


Chapter 15: 


TEXTILES 

FELTING 

CORDAGE 
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Part One: Structure of Established Manufacturing Activities 


PRl-'Lnit mov of au.l i.mimtvtuniic ..r yai-ns :n..l tl.r. iuK wcvni faim.-. 

inclusive-. (For Unitlcd fabrie-s and yaniienls, sec Cliai>tci- !<>, C lutliiii|r. - laiiilics . 
Xapciy, Footwear’*.) 


WOOL TEXTILES— Preparation, Carding, Combing, Spinning, Doubling. Winding, 
Weaving, Dyeing, Finishing 


INTEGRATION. The major part of Australian output of finished wool teMiles is produced by 
nartly or wholly integrated manufacturers treating wool from the greasy slate through all. or 
pracUcally all, Vocesses to the finished piecegoods. About two-thirds of the total spindles 
Ld loom^s engaged in production of worsted and woollen fabrics . 

in about 30 large integrated mills. (Sec also a description, pages 402-406. at the end of this 
Part of Felt 4: Textiles of Australia Ll<l. and associated companies, the largest textile i^roup in 
Australia svhich processes wool from the greasy state onwards, including fell making and carpet 
weaving, and is also engaged in hair processing, textile-waste processing, clothing and footwear 
manufacture,) Specialisation (that is, limiUtion to one process only) is not insignificant, particu- 
larly in worsted spinning and in weaving of wool piecegoods. Most of the scouring and 
carbonising of greasy wool. also, is done by companies or businesses mainly engaged only m one 
or both of these processes, and sometimes also in fellmongering. The manufacture of carpels and 
carpeting and of fell is also largely unassociated directly with other wool manufacturing. There 
are more than 200 establishments engaged in one or more of the processes of scouring, carbonising, 
topmaking, wool spinning, doubling, winding, and weaving (including associated dyeing and 
finishing, and the spinning sections of carpel mills and of knitting mills). The following table 
presents the activities of 165 companies or businesses currently engaged in the processes, from 
scouring to finishing, given at the head of the table. Forty-six of these companies are engaged 
in scouring and/or carbonising only, the remaining 119 companies, some of which are associated, 
operate 143 establishments. (This table does not include manufacturers engaged only in doubling, 
winding, dyeing, printing or finishing, or knitting companies which also spin.) 
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PRINCIPAL MACHINE EQUIPMENT; The following table provides an outline of principal 
machine equipment in wool-textile mills tcNcluding knitting) in Australia and shows expansion 
over recent years compared with 1938-39 — 

Carding Cillintf Combfng Drawing Spindles Looms 


442>324 


Persons 

Factories Employed 


Total cmplr»yment in September, 1951, was about 23.600 persons a 
per cent, since. On tlie basis of employment, over 50 
in Victoria, about 30 per cent, in New South Wales and about 5 pt 
engaged in spinning and weaving employ, on the average, a larger 
only in other processes. 

structure of the Wool-textiles Industry in Detail 

The following narralivo presents in more detail the structure < 

SCOURING AND CARBONISING: There arc 46 establishments « 
carbonising as a principal activity; 36 of these are scourers onl: 
and seven both scour and carbonlM. Of the ? ff 

mongcry", Chapter 14); one is Primyily , engaged in stock kill 

number of the scouring and/or comolntc 

associated with wool brokers. Three of the larger compamc 
,-.-.rV,on,.:e arc subsidiaric.s of Fell & Textiles of Australia Ltd (see 
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toPMAKINGj There are seven companies, each with one topmaking esUblishmenl. which 
oroducc wool tops (from greasy wool onwards), catering for iho^e worsted manufacturers 
which do not make their own tops, and for the export trade. This group of topmakers would 
orobably account for about one-half of the total production of tops m Australia. One topmaker 
is a subsidiary of another (which also fellmongers and tans). One is associated with a worsted 
mill integrated from spinning onwards. One is a subsidiary of Felt & Textiles of Australia 
Lid. (see also page 405). (Four topmakers have felimongery capacity; two of these also have 
some tanning capacity.) Commission scouring is done by some of the topmakers. In addition 
to these seven topmakers. here are twelve partly or wholly integrated worsted mills which 
make lops, and some others have recombing capacity. Three of these twelve mills also sell 
lops to the trade or for export. Some of the others occasionally make lops for sale. 


WORSTED SPINNING: There are eleven companies, each with one spinning establishment, 
which are engaged in worsted spinning, but not in later processing. Nine of these manufac- 
turers engage only in the worsted-spinning process; they are medium to small in size compared 
with worsted-spinning capacity in integrated mills or knitting e.stabUshmenls. Of the other 
two manufacturers, one, Patons & Baldwins (Aust.) Ltd., which also scours and combs, is the 
largest Australian manufacturer of fingering yarn, and is an associate of a leading United King- 
dom worsted-yarn manufacturer: the other, which also scours and combs, is principally a large 
meat-killing and meat-packing company, also operating a felimongery. There are eight knitting 
establishments (one of which also combs) which have worsted-spinning capacity (see Chapter 16 
for comment on knitting). In addition, 30 partly or wholly integrated mills have worsted- 
spinning capacity — see below. The companies wholly or mainly engaged in worsted spinning 
and the worsted spinner/knitters have, it is estimated, about 30 per cent, of the worsted spindles 
in Australia. Fiagerlog Yarns are made by four companies only: Patons <&: Baldwins (Aust.) Ltd. 
(see above); one spinner/knitter; one spinner/knitter/weaver; and one spinning/weaving/dyeing/ 
hnishing establishment, which obtains tops from an associate company engaged in scouring, 
topmaking and felimongery. Three of these also supply machine yarns to the trade. 


WOOLLEN SPINNING: There are five companies, each with one establishment, engaged only 
in spinning woollen yarn. One spins only carpet yams for its parent company. One is a sub- 
sidiary of Felt & Textiles of Australia Ltd. (see also end of this Part) and spins only carpet 
yams. Three are small companies, one abo engaged in warp knitting and one in textile- 
waste processing. It b estimated that these companies operate about 3 to 5 per cent of the 
woollen spindles in Australia. There are. in addition to the above, 36 partly or wholly inte- 
grated mills which spin woollen yarn— see below. 


WOOLLEN MILLS^ 

Two manufacturers spin woollen yarn and weave 
woollen fabric. 

Eleven manufacturers spin, weave, dye and finish. 

Four manufacturers carbonbe. spin, weave, dye and 
finish. 

One manufacturer scours, spins, weaves, dyes and 
finishes. 

Four manufacturers scouil carbonise, spin, weave dve 
and finbh. 


It is estimated that these 22 manu- 
facturers, each with one establish- 
ment, operate about 45 per cent of 
the woollen spindles and about 15 
per cent, of the looms in Australia. 
Products include woollen yarn, 
mostly for own use. twee^, serge, 
flannel, blankets, rugs, coatings, 
overcoatings, furnishing fabrics, dress 
materials, saddlery cloths and some 
union cloths. 


J 1 ®" commission, are not included in UUs sufi-ev 
quently undertaken, a few mills appearing to be solelv on 9®'^'"*“'0>'^weaving js fre- 

by trade finuhers and by some integral^ mills wlbch also is done 

Me a^ciated with the weaver requiring cloth to be finished Of finishing or which 

« a hand weaver engaged in wmmercial produrtion- m^i of weavers, one 

operate, it is esl^ated, alxJut ^per^cSi? ff 

‘2:. ”®!i. ®^ ‘I*® ^ ‘ manufacturers normally weavine^lnir ^ 

.1 only manufacturer in Australia of wool-Llt m^m.^M*^ cloths are smaU in 

silili ® subsidiary of an integrated worsted mill and (uncurl) for upholstery, 

wihT, ^ manufacturers non^Ljy wwvfng worsh^ 

amount of woollen-spinning plant About ^ wooUen fabrics 
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WORSTED MILLS— 

Five manufacturers with 6 establishments, spin 
worsted yarn and weave worsted cloth. One of 
these also weaves worsted/hair and cotton/hair 
interlinings. One is an associate company of a 
large hosiery and rayon weaving company. One, 
at a separate establishment, also knits. One sells 
a little worsted yarn to the trade. 

Five manufacturers, with 8 establishments, spin, 
weave, dye and hnish. 

Four manufacturers, with 6 establishments, scour, 
comb, spin, weave, dye and finish. One is asso- 
ciated with another of the three, and has a sub- 
sidiary engaged in weaving fine worsted cloth. 


These 14 rnanu* 
facturers have, it 
is estimated, 
about 50 per cent, 
of the worsted 
spindles and 33 
per cent, of the 
looms operated 
by the wool in- 
dustry. 


INTEGRATED WORSTED AND WOOLLEN 
MILLS^ 

One manufacturer spins worsted and woollen 
yarns, weaves worsted and woollen cloths, dyes 
and finishes. This company has its scouring, car- 
bonising and topmaking done by specialist asso- 
ciate companies. 

One manufacturer combs, spins worsted and 
woollen yarns . weaves worsted and woollen 
cloths, dyes and finishes. 

One manufacturer scours, spins worsted and 
woollen yarns, weaves worsted and woollen 
cloths, dyes and finishes. 

Five manufacturers carbonise, spin worsted and 
woollen yarns, weave worsted and woollen 
cloths, dye and finish. One of these is owned by 
a co-operative group. 

Three manufacturers scour, carbonise, spin wors- 
ted and woollen yarns, weave worsted and 
woollen cloths, dye and finish. One of these 
companies is controlled by a large departmental 
store. 

One manufacturer scours, combs, spins worsted 
and woollen yarns, weaves worsted and woollen 
cloths, dyes and finishes. 

Four manufacturers, with 8 establishments, 
scour, carbonise, comb, spin worsted and woollen 
yarns, weave worsted and woollen cloths, dye 
and finish. One of these is a large producer of 
fingering yarn, also making knitted garments, 
and is controlled by a large departmental store. 


These 16 manu- 
facturers have, it 
is estimated, 
about 20 per cent, 
of the total wor- 
sted spindles, SO 
per cent, of the 
total woollen 
spindles, and 
about 33 per cent, 
of the looms 
operated by the 
wool industry. 


The greater part of Aus- 
tralian wool manufac- 
turing capacity is within 
these two main groups 
of mills. As a com|M- 
site group it probably 
has 70 per cent, of the 
worsted spindles, 50 per 
cent, of the woollen 
spindles, and 66 per cent, 
of the looms. Some of 
the mills are owned or 
controlled by whole- 
sale or retail organisa- 
tions; two large mills 
(one of them also a 
knitter) are each owned 
by a large depart- 
m ent al-sto re company . 
Products of the 30 
manufacturers in this 
composite grouping in- 
clude worsted and wool- 
len yams for weaving, 
machine knitting and 
fingering yams, worsted 
dress and suiting cloths, 
gabardine, tie cloths, 
tropical suitings, and 
woollen piecegoods, rugs 
and blankets. 


DOUBLING AND WINDING: There are about five small operators engaged only in 
and/or winding of wool yarns, usually on commission. Some spinners and integrated m 
also undertake commission doubling and winding. 


PRINTING OF WOOL FABRICS: One processor provides a printing service ^ 

wool fabrics. One wool mill, which produces blankets, also prinU motifs and animal figures 
children’s and babies’ blankets. 


COTTON TEXTILES— Preparation, Spinning, Doubling, Mercerising, Weaving, 
Braiding, Dyeing, Printing and Finishing 


TMTPrinATlON- There are about 95 establishments in Australia engaged primarily m the pr^ 

ce^?. of the cotton spinning capacity is operated by five large companies, namely- 
Australian Cotton Textile Industries Ltd., Adelaide, S.A. 

Sord'cct’S Mmf L m!' s”X. NewcU. .nd Rutherford. N.S.W., .ud Melbouth. 

DavLTccTi cLpany Ltd., Melbourue aod St.well, Vlo., Adelaide, S.A., Sydney, N.S.W. 
Stirling Henry Ltd., Sydney, N.S.W. 
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and about 80 per cent, of the total cotton weaving capacity is operated by four of these com- 
panies (Bonds Industries Ltd. knits, but does not weave, except through a .subsidiary towel- 
weaving company). Of these five companies, the largest are Bradford Cotton Mills Ltd. and 
Davies Coop & Company Ltd., which, with their various subsidiary companies, operate between 
them about two-thirds of the total cotton-spinning capacity and about onc-half of the total 
cotton-weaving capacity in Australia. All of the large companies are fuliv integrated, processing 
through all stages from raw cotton to dyed and finished piecegoods. and in some ca.ses also to 
the made-up article. A considerable proportion of the cotton-knitting capacity is also con- 
tained in these large spinning and weaving mills. (See Chapter 16 for knitting.) Davies Coop 
and Co. Ltd. Is establishing a new subsidiary company, Davies Coop (B.D.A.) Pty. Ltd,, to 
operate a dyeing and finishing plant which will have available to it the processes of Bradford 
Dyers’ Association Ltd., TJ.K. The latter company is to take up a substantial shareholdinjf 
in Davies Coop and Co. Ltd. 


PRINCIPAL MACHINE EQUIPMENT: The following table provide.^ an outline of principal 
machine equipment in cotton-textile mills (excluding knitting) in Australia and shows c.xoan- 
sion over recent years compared with 1938-39— 


Carding Combing Spjftdk^s Twisters Warnirs Looms 


1938-39 

no. 
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no. 
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no. 

Dl 1 Aft 

no, 

£> 1 

▼ T M4 |^«4 ^ 
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no. 

I 94 S '46 .. 
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9a 1 9 1 C 
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31 i A 
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133 

3.049 

] 949-$0 

1 091 

09 

ZU 1.319 

Ate AAA 

240 

213 

233 

3.312 

1950-51 

... ... ... ( J 

i.loo 

IS 

415.233 

237,222 

119 

80 

3.390 

3.543 


MILLS: In 1949-50 there were 93 establishments, and in 1948-49 91 
mainly engaged in one or more of the processes of cotton soinnin? 

'y^vmg. braidiiig. including associated dyeinT finUhinf' 
printing, proofing, etc., when carried on in an inteurated cotton mill j»nr^ 

foUowi-^^ l^nitting mills. In 1948-49 the employment sizes of the 93 establishments wer^as 


Factory 

Sire 

Factories 

Persons 

Employed 

Factory 

Size 

Farf ArlAe 

Persons 

persona 

Up to 10 

no. 

no. 

fail 

persons 

101 to 200 ... 

no. 

&IIJ U IQi KCl 

no. 

1 ^71 

11 to 20 

1 « 

too 

154 

723 

874 

9 

21 to 5D 

... ... i j 

AA 

201 to 300 

5 

X lO 1 A 

1 Tftft 

SI to lOA . . 

Totals 

• ... ... Zx 

9 

301 to 400 

401 and nvA^ . 

2 

5 

i .00^ 

637 

3.224 


91 


8.252 


;^V^b.is^enta. The 

ne 5 mills each employing more than «T^Ser^nf Siovi?a fit persons, 

the total employed in the industry. The averace numheTof than one-third of 

51 was 9.233. On the basis of employment nearlv ^0 L/ . » «J'PJ?y5d m the year 1950- 

New South Wales and about 35 ?er«Tin vfetoHa.® 


Structure of the Cotton-textiles Industry in DetaU 

The following description shows in detail the structure of the industry- 

an/S ?h?StknuYnd^^^^^ which gin the small Australian crop 

Government body, and are situated in Oi>aa* i ^<>Uon ginneries are operated 
In imso .nd 1MW9 ,ho nJlnbe? of PdrSnllniJ, » n^d^ds*”' o„,„„.g™.,ing‘’ SS 

SI .n .p,„n,„, eouon 

PLASTICISING OF COTTON YARN* rv,^ * 

bo. o,„b,ob 0,0 - - P---. 
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INTEGRATED COTTON MILLS: There are ten companies operating, between them, at least 30 
establishments which in collective effect carry out all of the processes of cotton preparatio^and 

winding, \voaving, dyeing (both yarn and piecegoods), bleaching, finish^ 
(and also knitting of fabric and garments and making up of garments and other articles^ Tboel 
companies are described below — '' 


Auslrahan Cotton Textile Industries Lid., with one mill, is the only manufacturer of bleached 
sheeting and pillow casing. It spins all its own requirements of cotton yarn and sells small 
quantities of yarn to the trade. In addition to sheeting and pillow casing, this company weaves 
towels and towelling and head cloth, and makes up sheets, pillow slips and baby squares It 
has Its own bleaching, dyeing and finishing plant. The company operates about 8 per cent 
of total cotton-spinning capacity in Australia and about 10 to 15 per cent of cot ton- weaving 
capacity, ® 

Bonds Industries Ltd. has three branch factories, and a subsidiary company engaged in weaving 
towels and towelling (one of the largest towel-weaving plants in Australia). The company 
spms ail of Its own. and the subsidiary towel company's, requirements of cotton yam and con- 
denser yarn and sells considerable quantities to the trade. Both dyed and undyed yam is 
produced. Other products made include sewing thread, knitted rayon, wool, cotton and mix- 
ture piecegoods. stockinette, fully-fashioned nylon and silk hosiery and worsted half-hose. It 
rnakes up underwear and other knitted garments. This company operates about 10 per cent 
of total Australian cotton-spinning capacity. ^ 

Bradford Colton Mills Ltd. has nine subsidiary companies in its structure. It produces cotton 
yarn, both dyed and undyed, for its own weaving activities and considerable quantities for sale. 
Woven cloths produced include canvas and duck, webbing, drill, denim, cotton tweed, jeans, 
dungarees and some light-weight woollen fabrics, and cotton tyrecord and tyrecord fabric The 
company operates its own dyeing, bleaching, ami finishing plants. In addition, the company 
operates other subsidiaries engaged in sanforising services, plasticising of cotton yarns, and 
rotproofing of piecegoods. As a group this company operates about 33 per cent, of total Aus- 
tralian cotton-spinning capacity and between 25 and 30 per cent, of cotton-weaving capacity. 

Davies Coop & Company Ltd. operates seven establishments. It spins its own requirements of 
cotton yarn and sells considerable quantities to the trade. It also produces condenser yam, 
mop yam, cotton tyrecord and tyrecord fabric. Woven cloths made include canvas and duct 
^iUs, denim, tweed, jeans, dungarees: it is the only Australian weaver of flax canvas and fire 
hose. This company also produces knitted cotton piecegoods and garments and makes up 
knitted underwear and outerwear garments. It operates its own dyeing, bleaching, rotproofing 
(for canvas) and finishing plants. In all, the company operates about 33 per cent, of total 
Australian cotton-spinning capacity and some 25 to 30 per cent, of cotton-weaving capacity. 

Stirling Henry Ltd. operates about six estabUshments (all, however, at the one site). It spins 
cotton yarn, weaves cotton drill, tweeds and cotton/wool union piecegoods, knits cotton gar- 
ments and piecegoods and makes up knitted outerwear and underwear and woven industrial 
garments (mainly overalls). It has its own dyeing and finishing plants. The company operates 
about 6 per cent, of total Australian cotton-spinning capacity and about 5 per cent, of cotton- 
weaving capacity. 


One manufacturer spins cotton yarn and condenser yarn and weaves towels and towelling. It 
has its own dyeing plant. 

One manufacturer spins cotton yarn and weaves furnishing fabrics. 

One manufacturer spins cotton yarn and produces wool-and-cotton union cloths. 

One manufacturer is mainly a spinner and knitter of wool product, but has a section which 
spins cotton yarn and knits cotton, cotton/ wool and other union knitted piecegoods, and makes 
up finished garments. 

One manufacturer spins cotton yarn and weaves cotton and coUon/wool union piecegoods. 

WEAVING ONLY (not Narrow Fabrics): There are about 30 manufacturers in Australia which 
are engaged only in weaving of cotton, and not in other processes. Six of these produce only 
towels and towelling. Fourteen are mainly ooncerned with production of cotton piecegoods 
such as drills, ducks, cotton tweeds, furnishing fabrics, etc. Some companies also produce 
union cloths. Most of the cotton yarns used by these weavers are obtained from the large 
integrated mills. 

TYRECORD AND TYRECORD FABRIC: Bradford Colton Mills Ltd. and Davies Coop & 
Company Ltd. are the only producers in Australia of cotton tyrecord and tyrecord fabric. Each 
of these companies has two establishments engaged in tyrecord production. 

SEWING COTTON AND THREAD: There are about 9 manufacturers producing ^wing 

threads. Only one spins; the remainder confine their activities to doubling, winding, 

mercerising and gassing, packaging, etc. Five manufacturers make sewing thread 

purposes, and four of these also make for household use. One also makes hand-Jcnitting y^^ 

and this manufacturer and one other make crocheting yarn. Two also 

cottons. One manufacturer (by far the largest Australian producer of sewing threaa^ aiw 

weaves rayon cloth. 
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HARROW FABRICS AND BRAIDS: There arc about 20 mauufacturors producing narrow 
fabrics and braids. Most of these are fairly small, opcralini' from only 5 or 10 looms 
up to about 50 looms; one is a subsidiary' of Felt Textiles of Australia Ltd. (see also page 
405); one other is a branch of a United Kingdom narrow-fabrics companv. Although these 
companies aro principally engaged in the manufacture of cotton narrow fabrics, some also 
weave rayon ribbons, etc. The industry is engaged in weaving of narrow fabric.^ and tapes, 
slitting, braiding of electric wires, some embroidering and some printing. Products made 
include cotton tying tapes, webbing tapes from { inch to 2 inches wide, printers* tapes, woven 
cotton belling, webbing for canvas-goods trade, swimsuit bells, tapes for slicle-fasleners, elec- 
IricaMrade fancy printed tapes 1 inch wide, industrial tapes, galloons i inch to 1 inch wide, 
name tapes, label tapes, bindings and shoe laces, rayon and satire ribbons from 3/8ths inch to 
3 inches wide, hatbands and petershams. Circular products of rayon or cotton include pyjama 
girdles, braids, fringes, tassels and shoe laces. 


RAYON, SILK, NYLON TEXTILES 


There are about 17 manufacturers engaged in the throwing of rayon, nylon and/or silk, and 
m the weavmg of rayon fabrics (including narrow fabrics), in Australia. (No weaving of silk 
or nylon fabrics Australia at present, though parachute silk was woven by two 

compaiues during the 1939-45 War.) No rayon filament or staple fibre is made in Australia* 
one English company, m aviation with Australian interests, is building a plant to produce 
rayon filarnent for twisting into tyrecord. Official statistics for the rayon, nylon and silk 

knitting) record 20 establishments wholly or mainly engaged in 
1949.50 and 17 establishmen s m 1948^9. Of the 1048-49 establishments, none employed Ie« 

each employed 11 to 20 persons, 5 each from 21 to 50 persons, 2 each from 
51 to 100 persons, and 4 each more than 100 persons; these 4 establishments emoloved 1446 


doubling (of Hank Silk. Rayca Spinalag Cako apd Nylon 
engaged in the throwing and doubling of yarn two 


rayon-weaving firm; one is^associat^ with a larle ukA^rnn^ associated with a Canadian 
and two are associated with United Kini^ A /"'I rayon-weaving 

dated with a United Kingdom firm will shortlv ^ manufacturer, also asso- 

the manufacturers are larle- three (including ,>.« "'**'’^8 rayon fabrics. Two of 

with about 100 looms eacl^ and t^o we ImllL^ with to commence) are of medium size, 

is the largest AustraUan ^anufacTurer of s^WinTth^^^^ 

there are three others which weave rayon fabrils « ^le«el- arh>,-, manufacturers, 

weaving of other fabrics (cotton or wool). ^ s as a lesser activity m conjunction with the 
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mUk* aTl yarns, and 
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TEXTILES. FELTING, CORDAGE 

offiaal statistics those activities, where carried on as a sole or major activity are grouned ini 
Chen lie statistics with activities such as manufacture of^can^ewff 

Sk^lnd eH f dressings, processing of textile wastes. manufaSure of 

° needled felts of netting and nets, and of miscellaneous products based on text!li^‘ 
elts or cordage. (See also Chapter 17. '‘Products of Textiles and/or Wastes Cordaee Hair 

1^5 establishments wholly or m!inl?7ngLid 

L grouping, and in 1948-49 120 establislWents® 

the 1948 49 establishments, 4o each employed up to 10 persons, 26 each from 11 to 20 oer^nnc 
22 each from 21 to 50 persons, 12 each from 51 to 100 persons, and 5 each more th^n imi 
perwns. Out of the 1948-49 total of 3.232 persons employed in such activities the 17 largest 
of employed 1.783 persons, over half of the total. Details of strech^e 

or some of the activities within the miscellaneous textiles grouping are set out balnw 
remainder of the activities within the grouping being included in Chapter 17)-^ 


TEXTILE DYEmC. PRINTING. FINISHING: There are about eighteen companies in Australia 
w^lly or mainly engaged m the dyeing, printing and/or finishing of textile products ^ These 
companies mainly operate as a trade service to the textile industries, but some buy local or 
imported cloths and print them on their own account, for sale. Nine of the eighteen comoaniM 

for as separate organisations, processing textiles 

fi*™* than their associates. Services available to the textile trade include mer- 
nrp«in^ piec^scourmg, crease-resisting, bleaching, dyeing (yarn and piecegoods) tentering 

l-bSfll Te!n“ln'?S,S‘"pS. S 


• tnanu/acturers of carpeting in Australia, employing, in total, about 
Sr/we^l Inn woven carpeting and one makes a Brussels carpeting with 

i f P u®. ™bber. PracficaUy all raw materials-jOte. retton, 

hair— are imported: jute yams, cotton yarns, woollen pile-yams and 
ifn a .small quantity of hessian, are made in Australia. Chenille Axminster, tapestry 

and ingrain carpeting are not made m Australia, and worsted pile-yarns are not used. D^etails 
01 the four manufacturers are as follows 


?>l manufacturer of carpeting in Australia, with one mill is equipped 

36-inch spool Axminster looms and 27-inch. 36-inch and 40-inch Wilton looms, 
the carpeting produced^body. runner (“stairs"), corridor rugs, hearth rugs— consists of patterned 
Axminster plain, stippled and patterned Wilton, and woollen Brussels. Spool Axminster looms, 
^ j install^ for production of broadloom and squares. No spinning is 

earned on; hanic-^ed woollen pile-yarns are supplied by an associate company. This company 
IS a subsidiary of Felt & Textiles of Australia Ltd. (see also page 405), a large United Kingdom 
carpet manufacturer also has a shareholding. 

One con^any, with one mill, is equipped with 27-inch Axminster spool looms and 27-inch Wilton 
looms. Only body carpeting is produced, consisting of patterned Axminster, plain, stippled and 
patterned Wilton, and woollen Brussels. The weaving plant is being extended with more 27- 
inch spool looms and by conversion of some plain Wilton looms to jacquard looms. The 
company itself spins its woollen pile-yam requirements, fleece-dyed, and is preparing to hank 
dye. This company is associated with a woollen and worsted spinning/weaving/finishing com- 
pany. 


One company, with one mill, is equipped for Axminster on]y» and has 27-inch and 36-inch 
gripper looms and 27-inch, 36-inch, 7 feet 6 inches and 9-feet spool/gripper looms. Products 
are plain carpeting (in high grades only) and patterned body, runner (“stairs"), rugs, broadloom 
and squares. Spool /gripper looms, 12 feet wide, are to be installed. Undyed yarns are obtained 
from a subsidiary woollen spinning/weaving/finishing mill (making blankets, rugs, tweeds, etc.), 
and hank dyed at the carpet-weaving mill. 

One company, with one mill, makes 40-inch body carpeting, overall coloured, not patterned, 
with a hair/wool Brussels pile fastened to hessian by a rubber solution. (The company does 
not weave hessian.) 


WOOL FELTS AND HARD HAIR FELTS (excluding Needled Fells): The wool-felt indust^ in 
Australia (excluding wool-felt hoods for hats — see Chapter 16) consists of four unassociated 
companies, one of which has three subsidiary companies also engaged in wool-felt manu- 
facture. (The manufacture of needled hair and jute/hair felts is covered in “Needled Felts", 
Chapter 17.) Details of the four manufacturers are as follows— 

Felt Textiles of Australia Ltd., with three of its subsidiary companies, is the principal manu- 
facturer of wool felts, and also of hair felts. The parent company, at two establishments, makes 
plain, mottled and printed flooring felts, engineering, piano, slipper, dress and millinery felts, 
and saddle felts, etc. At a third establishment, the parent company makes hard hair felte 
(and also needled juto/hair undcrfolt, insulating and padding felts); and at a fourth establish- 
ment, is engaged in stuff cutting of hair felts for the footwear industry. One subsidiary 
pany, at one establishment, makes plain flooring felts, slipper, engineering, motor- vehicle »od^ 
lining felts, and saddle felts (and needled jute/hair felts). A second subsidiary company, with 
one establishment, makes tailoring, slipper and millinery felts. A third subsidiary company, 
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with one estobUshment. makes flooring, slipper, motor-vehicle body-lining felts, and similar 
felts. (See also pages 402-406 for a full description of the activities of Felt & Textiles of Australia 
Ltd., and its associate companies— including the cutting and further processing nf felt into a 
wide range of felt products and slippers.) 

One company, with one establishment, makes mottled flooring felts, slipper fells, industrial plain 
felts and components — cut, laminated, formed, etc. — from industrial felt. (This company also 
makes needled jule/hair flooring underfelt and ia^ulating felt, and a synthetic-rubber floor- 
covering. It also owns three slipper-making businesses.) 

One company, principally a cordage manufacturer, with two establishments, also makes at one 
of the factories plain flooring and industrial felU, slipper and millinery felts, and hard hair 
felt (and also makes needled jute/hair underfelt and insulating felt), 

One company, principally a manufacturer of woollen textiles, with one establishment, has capacity 
for the manufacture of slipper and floor fells, but has not produced any felt since 1939, althoucli 
jt may possibly re-enter this field. 


CROCHETED FABRICSs There are several companies, mostly unassociated with the textiles 
industry proper, engaged in this type of activity. Products include dishcloths, sweatrags 

netting (and making-up of bags), open-mesh blankets, quills and 
shawb from cotton, wool, rayon and mixtures, and pyjama cords ^ 


'on’Panies are engaged in weaving or braiding 
! i K ^ Austraha. of th«e. three produce corset fabrics, and about seven produce eJastic tapes 
“astfe fabVes.''"'"^' One is associated with a U.S.A. company Slaking efastlc a'nd 


and makes up d^bags) Manv of ho J.n " steam-press paddings and dvebags. 

special order): n&r sD«iahsJ fn T ^~"‘/*** /“'"'"‘“ion work (i.e.. to 

A large amount of work, particularly for ^1^ smane^^tn^f example, lodge regalia, 

women working in their own smaller firms, u done on a part-time basis bv 

fabrics In the piece, broderie anelalse include embroidered 

regalia and trimmings of varfous types.' lace-hke edgings, badges, labels, motifs, 

preparation-one entirely 

TimberPrep^ation. Products of Wood Cane BlrkSlTsJw- Chapter 3, 

t on for upholstery and brushmaking) The ’oroce^r nrfrJir ' ““"""ent on hair prepara- 

sidiary company of Felt ie Textiles of Aii^trani^T preparing hair for hair felts is a sub- 

w' two establishments, in wachinr»^^^#? ? and is engaged entirely 

by the parent company (hard hair felt body l?ab for u^ 

“e bov?nl cUanies making nLdl^te/h'ai^S i-suIatinrf.lU 

the bovine body heir resulting from th\ir operations, bu, do^ot^^et irOTny'^wfv' 

slliSsSiasssii 

bt“££ i°aE€S““ 

COSDAaE 

Ii:* Sii— iftssas.- t-ra- 
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textiles, felting, cordage 

cordage make up most of tlie industry. Products made include manilla and coir rones 
and braided cotton cords sisal twines and ropes, flax y.irns {see “Flax Spinning”, ^eai-lier tWs 
Part), linen sewing threads (three manufacturers only), flax twines, and jute yams, twines and 
If* One mill also makes fishing lines. Some of the mills also make nets (by hand neU 
plough Terns, halters, grummets and other products from cordage. Manufacturers of 
cordage in Australia are, generally, unassociated in company structure with each other and 
With other industries, and usually make only cordage. One company is associated with one of 
the worlds largest Imen-thread manufacturers. (This company is preparing to make fish 
netting in Australia, an important activity of the overseas group.) One of the largest cordap#^ 
companies has two large establishments, one of which was recently erected in a Victorian 
country area (and is reported to be the most modern mill in Australia). One other comoanv 
!_ , establishments, also makes wool felts (plain flooring, industrial, slioner 

millinery), hard hair felt, and needled jute/hair underfelt and insulating felt. The emplov- 

establishments wholly or mainly engaged in cordage manufacture in 
194B-49 were as follows: Thirteen establishments each employed up to 10 persons, 1 from 11 to 
^ each from 21 to 50 persons. 3 each from 51 to 100 persons, 4 each from 101 to 
200 persons, and 3 each more than 200 persons; the 3 largest mills employed 1,526 and the 10 
mills each employing more than 50 persons employed 2.387, out of the industry total of 2 542 
persons. ' 


Felt & Textiles of Australia Ltd. 

THE proecssing of greasy wool .nnd tlio nianufactuvo of wool products in Australia 
cannot be adequately shown without reference to Felt & Textiles of Australia Ltd., 
a conspicuous company which, through throe of its subsidiary companies, is the largest 
single in-oeessor of greasy wool in Australia, with capacity to process up to 60 million 
lbs. a year, for export, for commission customei's, aud for inamifactuiing activities of 
the iiarcnt comjiany and some of the subsidiary companies. 


In 1950-51, a period of very high wool prices, about 40 million lbs. of greasy wool were treated 
at the three processing works, which supply all the clean wool required for the group's manu- 
facture of wool products in Australia. (A small portion of the wool processed is greasy wool 
from New Zealand, for manufacture into pile-yarns and carpeting by the group.) The manu- 
facturing activities of the parent company and some of the subsidiary companies also make the 
group the largest single converter of clean wool to wool products in Australia. In addition, 
the group is a considerable manufacturer of non-wool products. 


The Felt & Textiles group is a remarkable 
example of company and manufacturing or- 
ganisation, and comprises one of the largest 
industrial undertakings in Australia; there are 
few companies that are larger in capital and 
labour engaged. The opportunity is taken 
here to comment on the group and its activi- 
ties and to show its structure and products 
in basic detail, not only because of the signi- 
ficance of the group in wool-processing activi- 
ties in Australia, but also because of the 
example presented of organisation that is pos- 
sible within Australian company law. 

Development of the group has been rapid, 
particularly over recent years, due not only 
to being based on the commonplace indigenous 
materials of wool, hair and leather and manu- 
facture of products of daily personal, domes- 
tic and industrial needs, but al^ to pur- 
chase of going concerns and their develop- 
ment, usually with continuation of existing 
executive staff, as entities that fit into a 
general pattern of homogeneity of activity by 
the group. 

The extension of activities to overseas coun- 
tries is notable, and began early in the group's 
existence. The development of the New Zea- 
land subsidiary company and the South 
African associate company has been on paral- 
lel lines to development in Australia; and the 
overseas companies and the Australian group 
trade with one another in raw, semi-finished 
and finished materials to mutual advantage. 

The F. & T. group originated in a small 
proprielarv company, Sydney Felt 6c Textile 
Ltd-, incorporated in 1921, which undertook 
the manufacture of wool felt piecegoods for 
the first lime in Australia. Paid-up capital 


was £6,000 and employment less than 20 per- 
sons. In thirty-one years, at 1951, the paid- 
up capital of the company was £5.3 million 
(nominal capital £10 million), and the em- 
ployment was 7,900 persons in manufacturing, 
distributing and administration. The company 
operated in Australia, directly or through sub- 
sidiary companies, 61 factories and 3 factor- 
service establishments. Some of the factories 
are the largest of their type in Australia, 
most are significant in their activity, and 
a few are the only factories in Australia 
making certain products. The broad outline 
of the company's structure (at early 1952) is 
as follows^ 


The parent company is a public company <iU first 
public issue was made in 1937), which, in addiUon 
to its holding and central control funcUoy, has 
remained a manufacturer, operating four factory 
establishments, and is also a distributor of felt 


here are 37 incorporated proprieUiy subsidiw 
>mpanies actively operating in Australia. Twenty- 
ine of diese are primarily or only manufacturing 
>mpanies. and operate 47 factories. JJJI 

aged only in distributing or tradine. Ail exce^ 
nl arc owned entirely and directTy by. Felt & 
extiles of Australia Ltd.; the exception is 74 per 
?nt directly owned. 

rhe group also has fifteen incorporated compani« 
>ne an associate, and not subsidia^) ^at we 
ormant because aclivilies and/or assets have 
•ansferred to other subsidiaiy companies, or pro 
fcts have not been proceeded with.) 

here are 14 unincorporated 

perating in Australia, owned 

jbsidiary companies. Ton of 

aerating 10 factory «Ubbshmcnlj are mammae 

irers: three, operating 3 <?stablishmen^ aro 

*nance. service or supply l>“a*ne«es, and -ny 

istribuUng business ror the subsidiary comp 7 

vhich owns and controls it 
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There is one incorporaud proprictao' 

cocnpanxi which operates two estabUsIuiicnts, 
•elivciy manuiacturin^t m A\istralia. in which Felt 
ii TexlUes oi Australia Ltd. owns directly a 25 
per cent, shareholding. 

There are also minor interests not included in this 
description. 

Felt 6c Textiles has also established itself 
in a large way in New Zealand and South 
Africa. 

Felt 6c Textiles of New Zealand Ltd. is a 
public company in which Fell 6c Textiles of 
Australia Ltd. holds 52 per cent, of the ordi- 
nary capital. The holding has become, in 
effect, an investment of the parent company, 
as the New Zealand company operates auto- 
nomously. The New Zealand organisation in* 
dudes three incorporated proprietary subsi* 


diary companies and eleven businesses en« 
gag^ in manufacturing, and also a few non- 
manufacturing companies. Activities include 
wool scouring and carbonising, manufacture 
of felts, carpeting, footwear, medical bandages, 
cotlonw'ool and braided laces, textile-wastes 
treatment and processing of woolled skins. 

Felt & Textiles of South Africa Ltd. is a 
public cornpany. in which Felt 6c Textiles of 
Australia Ltd. holds a 41 per cent, share of 
the ordinary capital. The company has five 
subsidiary companies engaged in manufacture 
and four others not manufacturing. Its activi- 
ties include the manufacture of felts, foot- 
wear, carpeting, medicinal cottonwool and 
bandages, boxmaking and printing, and textile- 
wastes processing. 


ACTIVITIES IN AUSTRALIA 


Operations in Australia of the group are 
entirely integrated. Each unit operates as an 
entity, and relies on other units for raw and 
intermediate materials, and on the parent 
company for specialised advisory and other 
services with regard to finance, lechnicat pro- 
cesses and marketing. The group has several 
licensing arrangements w’ith overseas manu- 
facturers, particularly for footwear styles to 
be made in Australia, and makes in Australia 
for one U.S.A. footwear manufacturer that 
Itself distributes through a subsidiary distri- 
butmg company the products made in Aus- 
traua. Financial particiDation by overseas 
companies in manufacturing activities by F. 
& T. Australia (which includes F. 6c T. New 
Zealand) is quite small relative to total capi- 
tal in use, and is limited to two activities— 
carpet making in Australia and New Zealand 
(the overseas carpet manufacturing company 
concerned is also associated with F. &i T. 
South Africa), and cottonwool and products 
therefrom in AustraUa. 


Products made in Australia by the groui 
are clean wool (and unrefined wool grease a 
a by-product); clean hair; wool felts (includ 
mg printed felt); hard hair felt; needled jute 
hair felt for floor-covering underfelt, insuiat 
tng felt, padding felt; accessories and com 
ponents of felt for industrial, technical an< 
dom«tic use; cut and slit felt: vegetable am 
^nthetic adhesives; combined felt and/or fab 
rics; treated and formed felt, fabrics, web 
bmgs. etc., for trimmings for motor-vehicl< 
bodywork; rubber-eoated feit and fabrics 
plastics-coated felt and fabrics; dressed fab- 
rics (by filling or impregnating); calenderec 
Mes^ fabrics; calendered unsupported plas- 
tics film and sheet; extruded plastics products 
footwear-slippers, casuals, sandals, shoes! 
boote; wool tops, including roller lapping' 

machine-yams for weav- 
ing and knitting; woollen and worsted woven 
piMegoods; men’s and boys’ outenvear; woollen 
pile-yarns; woven body carpeting; camelhair 

eoffSnx industrial fabrics (of 

embroideries in the pi«e 
and in badg« and motifs (on automatic em- 

hand-embroidered badges- 
woven labels and signs; shoe and slip^r 


trimmings; quilted fabrics for slippers and 
garments; quilted garments; quilted upholster- 
ing materials; blanket (quilted) insulation: 
quilted cam|>mattre5ses, sleepLng-bags, mat- 
tress overlays; folding camp-beds: braided pro- 
ducts— laces. sleevings, fancy cords; woven 
cotton tapes of heavy construction; cotton- 
wool. including medicinal absorbent and non- 
absorbent, and waddings and paddings of cot- 
tonwool; absorbent /soluble sanitary towels 
(from Imported cellulose wadding): broken- 
down materials from fibre wastes and textile 
wastes (including mungo and shoddy blends 
when required); waddings and paddings from 
wastes: flock. 

At first sight there appears to be marked 
heterogeneity of activity by the group, but 
apart from a minority of activity which is 
naturally incidenUl or for which there is his- 
torical reason, there is in fact a homogeneity 

which the group sustains il- 
. "^wever. the homogeneity is not self- 
su^cicnt in all types of the main materiaU 
used Within the group; notably absent is the 
manufacture of leather for supply to the foot- 
wear factories. 


wooued sheepskins was 

tSlt lr ^ during 193M5 

j ^ making up into sheepskin vests for 
use. Post-war products made 
by the group from woolled sheepskins and 
lambskms were, initially, woolled sUppers. Si- 

rnouton). polishing pads and 
but rising prices^ of wool 

Clotl^g mterlmmgs were woven bv the ctoud 
in t^ post-war period, but manufacturf has 

sold Tennis 

ban doth was made for a period but mam! 

isifSSrSS 

mmmrn-s. 
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details of F. 81 T. COMPANIES AND ACTIVITIES 


below. 

shown, 
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WOOL SCOURING AND CARBONISING: Three Subsidiary companies are wholly engaged 

and carooniscrs <at Sydney. Melbourne and Adelaide), each wiUi one eslablishmenl One e,t tha scourers 

has the largest scouring works in Aui>tralia. the works adjoining those of an associate 

pany making wool tops (see below). The three scoui-s also treat their scour liauors in ^tci- 

grouse, which is sold unreaned. «quors to recover wool 

HAIR PREPARATION: One subsidiarj* company (of which F. ^ T. of A. Ltd. for many veac^ k w 

interest until recenll>\ when the other half interest was purchased), with two estabUshmenU 
and Melbourne), is wholly engaged in collecting bovine body hair from tanneries and washing and 

/k** company (for hard hair felt and needled jutc/hair underfelt and i SsiSS Sf 

felt) and three associate companies (for needled juie/hair felts). iiwuiatmg 


WOOL FELTS. HAIR FELTS. NEEDLED FELTS AND PADDINGS: 

companies. Details arc as follows — 


Parent company and five subsidiary 


Parent company operates four establishments (aU at Sydney). Two of the establishments are whoUv 
engaged in making wool felts— plain, m^ouled and piinlcd flooring felts, engineering, piano, slipper dress 
and millinery felts, saddle felts, etc. The thud establishment is whoUy engaged in making hard hair fo I u 
needled jutc/hau* underfcli, insulating felt, padding felt. The fourth establishment, adjoininc the third 
establishment, is engaged m stuff cutting of hair felts and wool fells for the footwear industry. 


Three subsidiary companies, each with one f cl (making establishment, make wool fells One of the com- 
panies (at Melbourne) is wholly concerned with wool felt manufacture — tailoring felts, slipper felts milli- 
nery felts, in particular. Another company (at a Victorian country town) makes floor fells slipper fells 
motor-vehicle body lining felts, and similar fells. The other of the three companies is one of the largest 
and one of the earliest of the subsidiaiy companies of the P. Sc T. group in Australia, has four estab- 
lishmeiits and owns and controls four unincorporated businesses: at its principal establishment (at Mel- 
bourne), which is the feltmaking establishment, it makes plain flooring, slipper, engineering, saddle and 
motor- vehicle body -lining felts, needled jute/hair underfelt and insulating felt and, through one of the 
four businesses, spins and dyes woollen pile-yarns for carpet manufacture: a second business, with one 
establishment (at Melbourne), is wholly concerned with making blanket (quilled) insulation, various prc^ucts 
of quilted materials, and camp-beds (see Flocks, Waddings, etc., below); a third business, with one estab- 
lishment (at a Victorian country town), is wholly engaged in manufacture of men's frousere; the fourth 
business, with one establishment (at Melbourne), is wholly concerned with the generation and supply of 
steam to two associated companies engaged nearby, one in yarn and fabric dyeing and flnishing services, 
the other making Wilton and Axminster carpeting. 


In addition to the parent company and the subsidiary company mentioned above, two other subsidiary 
companies make needled jute/hair underfelt and insulating felt. One of the companies is principally a 
manufacturer of footwear and makes the needled felt through an unincorporated business owned and con- 
trolled by it. at one establishment (at Perth). The other of the two companies is principally a wastes 

E rocessor and manufacturer of waddings and paddings from processed wastes (see Flock. Waddings, etc., 
elow). 


FELT PRODUCTS. PROCESSED FELT AND FABRICS* PLASTICS FILM AND SHEET* ADHESIVES: One 
subsidiary company with two establishments (one at Melbourne, one at Sydney) is wholly engaged in 
the following activities: Cutting and slitting of plain and processed felt for a wide variety of incfustrial 
and domestic products: making up of vegetable and synthetic adhesives for own requirements and for trade 
such as for labelling and packaging work by industry generally: combining of plain and proceped felt 
and/or fabrics: treating and forming of felL fabrics, webbings, etc., into trimmings^ for motor-vehicle body- 
work: rubber coating of felt and fabrics: plastics coating (P.V.C.) of felt and fabrics (the only plastics 
coaler of felt in Australia); dressing of fabrics by flUing or impregnating, and calendering where r^uired 
(buckram is one such product, the company being the only manufacturer of buckram m Auslraiia): 
calendering of unsupported P.V.C, film and P.V.C. sheet: extrusion of P.V.C. into prpducU such as shoe 
randings. motor -vehicle fender pipings, upholstery pipings, and electrical tubing- The Melbourne esUb- 
lishment r- engaged in all the above activities. The Sydney rsUblishment. recently opened, is coy e^^ 
with slittine and cutline of plain and processed felts for industrial and 

ponents, combining of plain and processed fell and/or fabrics, rubber coaling of felt and fabrics, and 
treating and forming of felt, etc., for motor-body bodywork trimmings. 

FOOTWEAR: Ten subsidiary companies operating between them twenty-three «tabljshments 

make a range of footwear of ordinary grades, medium grades and high grades for women (m 

children and men. with emphasis on all types of s ippcrs and on styled casual 

companies and fourteen of the establishments are^in Victoria. Ihry compands a^ A^fra 

arc in New South Wales, and one company and three cstablishmenU are m Western Australia. Details 

are as follows — 

One company wilh three establishments makes women's fashion ft®*® ,^®^‘’9“r"c’eelonc)®” 

and sandals (at Melbourne): women’s fashion shoes of U.S.A. licensed styles (at Geelong), ^'rooucis 

are distributed by an associate distributing company. 

distributing company. , 

?hc coTpanyr -ThL C^pany distributes the products from all its factories. 

associate distributing company. 

also a leather merchant. , manual 

design arc distributed by an Australian subsidiary company of the U.S.A. licenser. 

stTr?' (iraVrr^^nrry'Town. 
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through an iinincorporat<?<d business ownvd and operated by the company). The company iucif drs tributes 
all the non'SUpper footwear produced by jt. and an u££ociate distributing: company distributes ti;c flippers. 

One company with one establishment <al Sydney) makes fell and leather slipper:^ for women and children. 
Most lines are distributed by an assoti^tv Oisintuunit company, and the other lines by agents. 

One company with three establishments makes boots, shoes, felt and leather slippers, for men, women 
and children (al Perth): bixits and shoes for men and boys <al Perth, through an unincorporated business 
owned and controlled by the company): and felt and leather slippers for men. women and children (at 
a W.A. country town). Products are distributed by an associate distributme company and by an agent. 

WOOL TOPS: One subsidiary company with three establishments (adjoining the works of an associated 
company engaged in commission wool scounne and carbonising, at Melbourne) directly carries on the 
mcrchanlmR of wool, wool lops and roller lapping, and through an unincorporated business owned and 
controlled b>\ it is a manufacturer of white and dyed wool tops and roller lapping from the clean wool 
stage. In addition the company owns and operates two other unincorporated businesses; one is conterned with 
engineering and plant maintenance services for some of the group's Victorian manufacturing c<5tabli‘h- 
ments. wnlh construction of some types of machinery for the group, and with a general engmeenne 
service outside^ of group requirements: Ihe other business is concerned with electrical mstaUatjon and 
servicing and is a counterpart uf the engineering service except that it does not make machinery* or 
appliances. Both businesses operate at csiabiishmcnU adjacent to the wool-combing plant. 

YARH< CLOTH- CAKPBTING: Three subsidiary companies. Details are as follows— 

One subsidiary company with four establishments fall in Victoria) is wholly engaged m manufacture rt 
wooUen and woRted yams and piecegoods. Commission spinning or weaving ^ not unde” lake^^ T^^^ 
central mill <al Melbourne) make» worsted yarns (English and French /-.p 

mill into a wide range of worsted cloths, including suitings. frocking« checks, sportswear ^nlral 

weaving into mwturc fabrics at another mia and for slle i^mli- to l^alir? a 

Victorian country town) makes woollen fabric yarns for weaving at a mill im ® 

town, distant from the spinning mill) making, mainly, wcwjlen frVkincs and country 

and. to a lesser extent, a range of Bedford cords in woolen/ worsted mW furl . womens wear 

coverings, and camelhair slipper cloth A dyeing and finishing mill motor-car upholstery 

central mill), also equipped for waterproofing an^d (b^i nol prm 

panys yarns ^d piecegoods. and undertakes commission work in all 

companies, subsidiaries of F. ds T. of A. Ltd directlv associate incorporated 

ail yams and piecegoods and the olhir disposml ^**^*^* company, one dUlribuling 

One unincorporated business owned and operated by a felimakine romninv r- 

jnjh on« »subl,5hmer.. (at MCboamo). spins and dy« woollen''p"ilc'!^S?s"\o/^1e by^lhi^nex'lisWf c°om: 

Col^UdV Kiddeminfter Uk“’ h^^thc rtmamiW sbar^Sldi'c^'^h''”''^'"^ Carpel 

Melbourne), and is wholh- engaged in weaving of body caroetine in (at 

27 m,. 36 in.. 40 in., and woollen cord (Brusils)- and o- paltemed-Wilton 

u now equipping its plant with spool Axminsler d ft J" and 36 in. The company 



s’^-> .»t>usTmAi. 

If ; s;- 

°«*I-TED PBODUCTS- p 

^ to »wtou„„, »' 

.... >•- - 

lor trade, manufac- 


textiles, felting, cordage 

One unincorporated business owned and operated by a felUnaking company (see Wool . 

With one establishment (at Melbourne), is wholly engaged in making blanket (quilt^Mnsulsitioif’‘fft^^'^®i' 
mo or- vehicle, and air transport equipment (the only manufacturer of such insulation materi^ ii A.^ f 
^.*^3 tonal for sleeping bags, mattress overlays and camp -mattresses, and mak^nc^uo of 
A folding, camp-bed is also made. (Kapok is the filling material used in the blanket ii^ulS 
and sleeping bags, and flock waddings in the camp mattresses.) d*ion, overlays 

One associate company, in which T. &r T. of A. Ltd. has a 25 per cent, shareholding a distributing 
pany (not part of the F. & T. group) a 4 per cent, holding, and Robinson & Sons, Ches^rfield 
a per cent, holding, has two establishments (at Melbourne). One establishment is wholly concerned 

cotton, cotton linters and cot ton- mill fibre wastes for the manufacture o£ medicinS^ cotton 
unhiu, absorbent and non-ateorbent grades, glazed waddings for tailoring, quilted maler^ls and m^tor 
upholstery side-turns, and paddings (wadding sewn to hessian) for bedding mattresses and for uphoUtermp 
of rnotor-vehicle ^di« and furniture. The second establishment is wholly engaged in making up absorbent/ 
soluble sanitary towels from cellulose wadding (which is not made in Australia). 

SERVICE: Two subsidiary companies. Details are as follows — 


businewes . owned and operated by a wool and wool tops merchanting company 
■ t/- • Tops, above), each with one establishment (at Melbourne), provide services to group companies 
in Victoria and to outside industry, one in engineering and plant maintenance, the other in electrical 
mstallaiion and servicing. 

One unincorporated business owned and operated by a feltmaking company (see Wool Fells, etc., above) 
with one establishment (at Melbourne), generates and supplies steam to two associated companies nearby 
one engaged in dyeing and finishing of yarns and fabrics, the other making Axminster and Wilton 
carpeting. 


NON-MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: Eight incorponted subsidiary companies are active in non* 
manufacturing activities; One company is a distributor of the worsted yarns and woollen and worsted 
pieccgoods made by the group's yam and fabric mills; one company is a dealer in mill wastes from the 
same mills; one company is an import/export a^ent; one company is a wool trader (now in a smg^ 
way): three companies are distributors of certain lines of footwear made by the group; and one company 
IS a warehouse for one line of footwear between the manufacturing company and a distributing company, 
both of which are group companies. 
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Port Two: Outline of Capacity of Manufacturing Activities 


WOOL TEXTILES 


SCOURING AND CARBONISING 


Capacity in Australia for production of 
scoured and of carbonised wool is substantially 
higher than present output. Scoured and car- 
bonised wool is produced both to meet the 
requirements of Australian manufacturers and 
for export. A large part of the scouring and/or 
carbonising of wool for export is done on 
commission for local dealers and for overseas 
buyers of Australian wool. 

Total Australian production of scoured and 
of carbonised wool in recent years was^ 


PRO- 

DUCTION: 


Produced by — 

Woolscoiiring 
FeUmongeries Works U) 




je4649 21.0 Mil 162 1 

I949.S0 .. .. 25.3 148 5 I7|fi 

(b) 20.4 117.8 

U) including wwl scour«d in wool mills. “ 


<b) Preliminary figures. 

Flares for 1951-52 show a further decline in 

Tk ‘o «bout 118 million 

lbs. This decline in production was, at first 
caused largely by uncertainties arising from 
high wool prices, problems of financing stocks 
labour, power and fuel difficulties and the ex- 
haustion of stocks of greasy wool accumulated 


during the 1939-43 War. The general decline 
in demand for wool goods, particularly in 
1952, is now the major factor restricting out- 
put. Lower processing costs in overseas coun- 
tries are at present also affecting demand on 
Australian scourers and carbonisers by over- 
seas wool buyers. 

The major part of Australian-produced 
scoured and carbonised wool is exported. Ex- 
ports over the past few years were— 

EXPORTS: Scoured C arbonised Total 

__ miJI.Ibs. 

1948- 49 H4 0 

1949- 50 1J8.5 

J9S0-SI (a) .. .. 89.0 

(a) I'rcJiminary TigurcsT 

Australia’s principal market is the United 
^gdom, other important markets being the 
U.S.A. (parucularly in 1950-51). Cariada 
Jap«. France, luiy, and Belgium. Most of 
Australia s exports of wool, however, are in 
the greasy stale. This is because of the pre- 

ference of buyers, rather than any lack of 
scouring or carbonising capacity. (In 1948-49 

mrnilt totalled 982 

million lbs. and 

in 193(1-01, 910 million lbs.) 


null. lbs. 

24.7 

29.8 
26.1 


fniJl.ibs. 

138.7 

146.3 

115.1 


TOP 

capacity for producUon of WOOL 

M AuslraUan demand, and 

have been exported. 

T«.«i French tops are made 

1 ®^ “ Australia in 

30 2 miir" lbs., in 1949-50. 

3^2 million lbs. and in 1950-51, 30 9 million 

declined farther To KO 

would probably be at 

«on‘ ®'‘®****‘ ‘ban 1950-51 product 

Mon. (Hair tops are not made in Australia.) 

'®P® Australia over 

lion lbs Ti,i l ’ *®50-51. 2,60 mil- 

clTln j principal markets included Bel- 

kTT; m " ' New Zealand, Hone 

Kong, Mexico, Greece and the United Kin/ 
dom. Immediately after the 1939-45 whe^n 

WiS goods w« veS 

exports of tops werrmoi^ 
than double the present level miUion lbs. 


MAKING 

in 194^46, and 9.4 million lbs, in 1946-47), but 

^ ‘^o™P«t‘tion has caused a 
Australia’s exporU of tops 
w^ich are now less than even'^lhe pre-w« 

The| iw >S' 

iW'soiiS ^5^L"were^‘' 

EXPORTS: 

~ ' — — hods Wasle 

t948-49 .. ““l-lbs. mill.lbsr 

1949- 50 5-5 7,5 

1950- 51 .. ,, ;• •• •• 3.7 g.O 

and Italy. Belgium, Denmark 


all of Australfan ‘® practically 

HSLS#iHSS 


YARNS 


“7 

of woven worsts manufacti 

hosiery and hand^ki!itttaf°ffin;, knitwear a 

manufactured in AusiV^f (finge^g) yam. 
tities to su^ly ® in sufficient qui 

requirements, /i^stralian^ prese 

yarn in 1948-49 ^as 28^^^^®” ®^ 

y..r, 12,2 lb’s. wlrS.S'A,; 
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woven fabrics and 9.8 million lbs. were used 
by hosiery and knitting mills. In 1949-50. 
output of worsted yarn fell to about 25.7 mil- 
lion lbs. In that year, usage of worsted yarn 
for making woven fabrics was about the same, 
at 12.1 million lbs., and about 8.5 million lbs. 
were used by hosiery and knitting mills. Pro- 
duction of fingering yam in 1949-50 was 5.1 
million lbs. In 1950-51. production of worsted 
yarn declined further, to about 24.3 million lbs. 
In 1951-52, output was even lower at 20.1 mil- 
lion lbs. 

The Australian production of WOOLLEN 
YARN in 1948-49 was 22.4 million lbs., in 1949- 
50, 23.2 mitlion lbs., and in 1950-51, 21.1 mil- 
lion lbs. In 1951-52, output declined to only 
16.8 million lbs. This yarn is used in the 
manufacture of woven woollen piecegoods, 
blankets and rugs, etc. There is sufficient 
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capacity to meet Australian requirements and 
small quantities are exported. ’ 

Exports of yarns of wool, or containing wool 
from Australia totalled 1.12 mUlion lbs in 
1948-49, about 600,000 lbs. in 1949-50 and about 
750,000 lbs. in 1950-51. 

Imports of wool yarns are, normally, not 
large, and consist mainly of special types of 
fancy yarns not made in Australia. Quantities 
of worsted and woollen yarns imported over 
the last three years were — 


Yarns 

IMPORTS: Worried Wonll^n 

'000 lbs. ^000 lbs. 

1948- 49 252 438 

1949- 50 263 330 

1950- 51 54 157 

Most of these imports came from the United 
Kingdom. 


WOVEN 

Present installed capacity in Australia, if 
operated on two shifts, would be more than 
sufficient to meet local requirements for woven 
wool piecegoods, and to permit some export. 
Since the beginning of 1952, there has been a 
marked decline in demand for wool goods, 
and many factories are working well below 
capacity levels. Considerable quantities of 
wool piecegoods have been imported, in par- 
ticular, quantities of fine light-weight fabrics, 
and some high-priced materials. Australian 
manufacturers can, however, produce a very 
wide range of both worsted and woollen 
cloths. 

Australian output of various types of woven 
wool piecegoods for the past three years was — 


PRODUCTION: 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 (a) 


’000 sq. yds. '000 »q .yds .'OOOsq.yds. 

Woollen cloth and 

tweed 16,319 13.245 14,794 

Worsted cloth .. 18.074 18.985 19.268 

Serge 1.573 (b) 817 861 

Flannel for^ 

Outerwear .. .. 2.937 1.886 1.999 

Underwear (c) . 1.527 L659 2.332 

Totals 40,430 36.502 39.254 


'000 pairs '000 pairs '000 pairs 

Blankets 689 981 

'000 *000 '000 
Rugs 121 122 127 


(a) Subject to revision# 

(b) Includes output of worsted cloth for Queens- 
land. 

<c) Includes fianncl for babywear. 


PIECEGOODS 

In 1951-52, output of woven wool piecegoods 
was 29.5 million sq. yds. The output of blan- 
kets was 642,500 pairs for the same period. 

Exports of woven wool piecegoods from 
Australia in 1948-49 totalled 1.4 million sq. yds.; 
in 1949-50, 846,836 sq. yds. and in 1950-51, 
420,000 sq. yds. Principal markets were New 
Zealand, Canada and Hong Kong. Exports of 
blankets were valued at £142,502 in 1948-49 
and £83,175 in 1949-50. 

Australia's imports of woven wool piecegoods 
in the last three years were — 


IMPORTS: 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 


1 

'000 sq.yds. 

000 sq.yds 

.’000 sq.yds. 

Flannels 

243 

249 

185 

Worsteds 

662 

887 

1,118 

Wholly woollen . , 
Wool mixed with 

5.425 

7.134 

2,867 

other hbres . . . 

173 

765 

1,457 

Other 

1.133 

1.075 

865 

Totals 

T 7.636 

Id.llA 

6.512 


In addition to the items specified above, small 
quantities of alpacas, lustres, mohairs, Sicilians, 
imitation camelhair cloth, Italians and tapes- 
tries were imported. Blankets and blanketing 
imported were valued at £260,000 in 1946-49, 
at £695,192 in 1949-50 and at £666,000 in 1950- 
51. ImporU of all wool piecegoods except 
flannel in 1951-52 were well below 1950-51 
levels. The principal source of imported wool 
goods is the United Kingdom. All imports 
are now subject to licence — see Appendix II. 


COTTON TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 


COTTON GINNING 


The Queensland Cotton Marketing Board (a 
State Government body) operates two cotton 
ginneries in Queensland, the only Australian 
Slate where cotton is grown commercially. 
The Board purchases the seed cotton from 
growers, gins it, and sells the lint to spinners. 
It also processes by-products and produces 
cottonseed oil, meal and cake, and cotton lin- 
ters. 

Australian-grown raw cotton supplies very 
little of the cotton-spinning industry's require- 
ments. In 1950-51 raw cotton produced in Aus- 
tralia was only about 0.6 million lbs. 
war, Australian-grown cotton crops averaged 
about 6 million lbs. a year. 

Since 1913, the cotton-growing industry in 
Australia has been assisted by the panting 
of bounties, first by the Queensland Govern- 


ment and since 1926 by the Commonwealth 
Government. Despite Government assistance 
ind encouragement, cotton growing has stead- 
ly declined since 1939, in the first instance be- 
;ause of shortage of labour during the war, 
ind more recently because the rising prices 
jf all types of primary products has diverted 
land to the raising of livestock or growing of 
)ther crops. 

Imports of raw cotton were 37.2 million lbs. 
in 1948-49, when the principal sources of supply 
were India and Brazil; and about 28,4 million 
lbs. in 1949-50, principally from Brazil and 
Pakistan. In 1950-51, imports increased co^ 
iiderably, to about 45.2 million lbs. The Unit^ 
States of America was, until 1947, one of the 
principal suppliers of raw cotton 
but restrictions on doUar expenditure have 
now reduced imports from the U.S.A. severely. 
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COTTON YARN 


Practically all of the cotton yarn produced 
in Australia is made by large vertically intc* 
grated companies which also weave and/or 
knit cotton fabrics. Some of these firms spin 
only for their own requirements, though 
others sell their surplus yarn to independent 
non-spinning weavers and knitters or to other 
industries — cordage, narrow fabrics, sewing 
thread, etc. 

Total production of cotton yarn in 1948-49 
was 27.1 million lbs, Production of cotton 
yams of various types in 1949-50 and 1950- 
51 was — 


PRODUCTION: 


1949-30 

1950-51 

Weaving, including 

Knitting 

Cordage, including 
Other 

condenser 

tyre curd 

mill .lbs. 
19.0 

6.3 

3.7 

0.7 

mill lbs. 
24 0 

63 

53 

0.8 

Totals ~ 


i'j.i 

36 4 


could be substantially increased if more labour 
were available, and the industry could supply 
practically all requirements of coarse-count 
and medium-count yarns of the present using 
industries if they wore working to capacity. 
Very little cotton yarn is exported from Aus- 
tralia. 

Imports of cotton yams in 1948-49, 1949-50 
and 1950-51 were— 

IMPORTS: 1946-49 1949-50 1950-51 

‘rtArt II .- 'ArtA lU - 

For the inanuf.*ictijr<? 

of sewing threads 
Counts less than 50's 
for manufacture of 

tweeds, etc 

Condenser yarn for 
nidnufacturc of 

towels 

Mixed with staple fibre 


was nearly 24 million lbs. of weaving yarn 
4.8 million lbs. of knitting, and 6.2 million lbs’ 
of olher yarns (including tyrecord and cord- 
age). 

Australian cotton-yarn production is confined 
0 the coarse and medium yarns, in counts 
ess than 50 s. There is little demand in Aus- 
traha at present for yarns of counts between 
JUS and 50s. Present output of cotton yarn 


‘000 lbs. 

'000 lbs. 

000 lbs. 

5190 

647.6 

10,7 

w 

63.2 

138.3 

83.5 

145 

63.1 

40.6 

2.0 

3.0 

70.9 

1.384.4 

356.8 

533.4 

9.3U3.5 

4.385.2 

9.205.3 


■■ 11.286 6 SSQfifl 9.944.4 


first n months 

of 19 o 1-32 totalled 10.8 million lbs. The United 
Kingdom supplies between 80 and 90 per cent 
of Australian imports of cotton yarns. Nor- 
®re confined to fine-count varns 
of 50s and finer, which are used by the’knit- 
iing and hosiery industries and in the manu- 
facture of sewmg thread. Such fine-count 
>arn$ arc not made in Australia at present. 


WOVEN COTTON CLOTH 
Most of Australia's output of woven cotton 

vertically inte- 

g^ted fimts (with numerous factories or sub- 
sidiaries) which carry out all nroccsses from 

finished- cloth, Ind i^ 

some cases the made*up articles. 

Australia have to date, con- 
CMtrated on the medium- to heavv-weioht 

cloths^ of 

1^1 1948-49. 1949-50 and 

PRODUCTION: 


;fowclUag 

Canvaj and duck . 7.142 

Lotion tweeds .... i 756 

Strums Oft 

Other cotton plece- 
. 9.940 

2 O 45 


_1948-49 1949 50 I950..51 

' 0 OUsq .y d s. 00 Osq .yds . 'ioosq yds 


308 
7.269 (a) 
6.320 
2.516 
91 

11.554 


28.060 


312 
9.359 <a) 
7.100 
2.447 
389 

11.645 


^ AustraUa. but out- 
menu ® r minute fraction of require- 

Vn and upholstery fal> 

heavier weights are made in Aus- 
traha. (Production js included above in "Other 

Site Manufacturers concen- 

trate on the medium-pnced to higher-priced 

^^'^'■ics, as they c^ot com- 
fu^^ithfnl^‘ lower-quality or printed 

^ ^''1?®- Tapestry "fillers” are also 

made. A recently established firm has capacity 
for weaving cotton ticking. »-apaciiy 

Imports are still, however, Australia's orin- 

Th^'r pieceg^oS 

imports of cotton 
p^Mi^ods of various types for the last three 


IMPORTS: 


121^ ’"isr 


^000 doz. 

— I I I • • • • 497 

some Aix canvas. 


31.452 


000 doz. 
519 


1948-49 


6nd duck li 2 canvas 

mUlion sq Yds 

denims 367,0*00 so vds nfkl. • 

'ISJH If • »d3ide„bl. 



1951 levels .Pf^duction was above 

of Austra^a^s *“PPl>- 

d^'-ai 'rj' “■>' 

CIS. i'eif 

tag and^ilFow i oth^ir of sheet- 


?.nd towelling (crash, 
huckaback, tea towelling, 
forfars. giaS 

clolh, etc.) .... *0 

Towels and fowelline, other 

mill. 

DrlJK nicking . . * 

nann%Jc«e*""” *"'* 

Tapestries . . 

Colton pieccfoods containing 
wool or synthetic fibriv”^ 
Canvas and duck .. 

Watc^iproofed cotton clolh 

Grey, unbleached . 

While, bleached 
Printed .. 

^y<:d or coloui^' ys^'vtn 


1949-50 1950-51 


1.5 

23.0 
.03 

1.6 
5.9 

1.0 


32.1 

51.8 

40.5 

54.5 


0.5 

1.7 

mill. 

sqyds. 

5.0 
3.9 

19.8 

01 

2.4 

6.0 

0.9 

27.0 
30.8 

40.1 
59.3 


0-7 
0.7 
mill, 
sq yds. 
11.6 
5.6 
16.0 
0.1 

6.1 

8.9 

1.9 

47.1 

38.2 
37.1 
76.6 


major part of these the 
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Exports of cotton piecegoods from Australia 
in 194^49 totalled 2.2 million sq. yds and 
towels valued at £6,723; in 1949-50, 1.6 million 

COTTON 

Production of cotton tyrecord is not at pre- 
sent sufficient to meet ail Australtas require- 
ments. Output of cotton tyrecord in 1950-51 
was approximately 5 million lbs., and it is esti- 
mated that capacity, based on two-shift opera- 
tion of existing equipment, would be double 
this quantity. Imports of cotton tyrecord and 
tyrecord fabric in 1950-51 were valued at £1.5 


sq. yds. and towels valued at £10,507; and in 
1950-51, 1.8 million sq. yds. and towels valued 
at £28,701. 

TYRECORD 

million, and came principally from North 
America. If Australian capacity for cotton 
tyrecord production were operated fully, and 
taking into account the proposed manufacture 
of rayon tyrecord tsee “Rayon, Silk, Nylon” 
later), output would be sufficient to meet Aus- 
tralian requirements. 


SEWING THREADS 


The bulk of Australian production of cotton 
sewing threads is for industrial uses (the cloth- 
ing, footwear, bag and sack, etc. manufactur- 
ing industries), though some thread is put up 
for household use. Relatively small quantities 
of hand-knitting, embroidery and crocheting 
cottons are also manufactured. (Sewing 
threads of linen, flax and hemp are discussed 
in the section relating to Cordage.) 

Most of the cotton yarn used in the manu- 
facture .of sewing threads and of crochet and 
embroidery cottons is imported (mainly from 
the United Kingdom). Hand-knitting cottons 
are made principally from Australian-spun con- 
denser yarn. 

In 1949-50, total Australian production of 
cotton sewing threads of all types was about 
684,000 lbs. (compared with 591,265 lbs. in 
1948-49), and in 1950-51, over 990,000 lbs. It is 
estimated that the production of industrial cot- 
ton sewing threads is about 750.000 lbs. a 


year. In the flrst eight months of 1951-52, out- 
put continued to increase and was 676,300 lbs. 

Only very minor quantities of silk or rayon 
sewing threads are manufactured in Australia. 

Total imports of sewing, knitting, crocheting 
and embroidery threads in 1948-49, 1949-50 and 
1950-51 were— 


IMPORTS: 

1948-49 

1949-50 

1950-51 

Sewing, knitting, crocheting 
and embroidery silks and 
silk twists (including 

*000 ibs. 

*000 JOS. 

'000 lbs. 

rayon silks and twists) 
Crochet, knitting, mercer- 
ised and embroidery cot- 
tons. put up for house- 

89.2 

18.6 

24.6 

hold purposes 

Sewing cotton and threads, 
not elsewhere included — 

350.9 

266.3 

258.3 

For household use . . 
Other than for house- 

457.0 

217.1 

174.1 

hold use 

2.116.3 

1.400.1 

1.318.4 


NARROW FABRICS 


A number of small firms manufacture COT- 
TON TAPE in Australia, but output is not 
sufficient to meet local market requirements. 
Output in 1948-49 was 636 cwt., valued at 
£63.340: and in 1949-50 395 cwt., valued at 
£39,438. Imports, the principal source of 
supply, were valued at £197,817 in 1948-49, at 
£148,700 in 1949-50, and at £168.901 in 1950-51. 

Although some RIBBONS, etc., are made in 
Australia, imports are, again, the principal 
source of supply. Imports of ribbons and gal- 


loons (of ail fibres) in each of 1948-49 and 1949- 
50 were about 40 million linear yards, about 
65 per cent, of which came from the United 
Kingdom. Most of these were rayon or silk. 
Some firms recently engaged in the manufac- 
ture of ribbons in Australia have been meet- 
ing very strong competition from cheaper im- 
ports and have not been able to market their 
products. Actual installed capacity is probably 
nearly sufficient to meet Australian require- 
ments, but not all of the capacity is being 
used. 


RAYON, SILK AND NYLON MANUFACTURING 

YARN 

The Australian market is at present entirely 
dependent on imports for its supplies of rayon, 
silk and nylon yarns, except for a small quan- 
tity of staple-fibre yarns which are spun m 
Australia, by cotton spinners, from importea 
staple-fibre. No rayon or 

staple-fibres are manufactured in Australia, nor 
is any raw silk grown. 

Some throwing (twisting) of imported rayom 
silk and nylon yarns is done, 
subsidiaries of firms also engaged m weaving 
or knitting. These throwsters have sufficient 
capacity to meet all existing requirements for 
thrown yarn, except for large packages (12 
ounce spindles and larger), and. m ‘act, b^ 
cause of shortages of unthrown yarn, often 
have idle machinery. 

Only small quantities of pure silk yarns are 
used In Australia, by the knitting and hosiery 
industries. 


The principal users of rayon and nylon yarns 
are the knitting and hosiery industries. It 
is estimated that about 8-10 million lbs. a year 
of rayon yarn and over 14 million lbs. of nylon 
yarn is currently being used by the knitting 
and hosiery industries, and nearly 4 million 
lbs. of rayon yarn by the rayon-weaving in- 
dustry. (No pure silk or nylon fabrics are be- 
ing woven in Australia. Silk for parachutes 
has been woven here.) 

Imports of synthetic-fibre yarns for the years 
1948-49. 1949-50, and 1950-51, were— 
IMPOnT*!- 1940-49 1949-50 1950-51_ 

IMPORTS. lbs. 'lIUU lbs. lbs 


Rayon continuous- filament 
yarns 

Other continuous-fllament 

12.227 

59 

7.099 

582 

12.514 

1.645 

yarns 

Staple fibre or spun yarns 

105 

1,081 

4,549 

Admixtures of continuous- 




filament and spun yarns 
(staple fibre) only . . • • 

18 

12.40ft" 

160 

132 



textiles, felting, cordage 


4J1 


Small quantities of mixtures of synthetic fibres 
with wool and cotton are also imported. lm« 
ports of silk yarns are very small. Imports 
of rayon yarns in the first 11 months of 1951- 
52 totalled 15 million lbs. 

Imports of continuous filaments (not twistedi 
were 2,3H lbs. in 1948-49 and nil in 1949-o0, 
and of staple fibre (not spun), 879,000 lbs. in 
1948-49 and 185,000 lbs. in 1949-50. Most of 
the imports of yarns and fibres came from the 
United Kingdom. 

The manufacture of rayon filament in Aus- 
tralia will be commenced shortly. Courtaulds 
Lid., of England, in conjunction with Austra- 
lian interests, are building a rayon-yarn fac- 
tory, which is expected to begin operating in 

1953, to produce 6 million lbs. of viscose yarn, 
which will then be twisted into tyrccord. By 

1954, this factory hopes to be in production 


also of about 3 million lbs. a 3 *car of acetate 
yarn for the textile industry. Other plans for 
the possible manufacture of rayon in Australia 
contemplate the production of an additional 3 
million lbs. of acetate and 6 million lbs. of 
viscose rayon yarn for tiie textile industry. 

It is estimated that, if planned expansion of 
the rayon-weaving industry is achieved, the 
total Australian requirements of rayon varn 
will be about 22 million lbs. a year within 
the next 5 years or so. 

(See Chapter 6 for comment on manufacture 
in Australia of acetate flake, caustic soda, soda 
ash, sulphuric acid, carbon bl-.sulrjhido and 
other necessary requirements for ’rayon-fila- 
ment manufacture. Sec Chapter 4 for com- 
ment on manufacture of dissolving wood- 
pulps.) 


WOVEN SILK CLOTH, NYLON CLOTH, RAYON CLOTH 

piecegoods. Imports in 1948-49. 1949-3D and 
1950-51 were — 

IMPORTS: 1948-49 1 949-50 1950.51 

m ill. 


No pure silk or nylon fabrics are woven in 
Australia. Imports of piecegoods of silk, or 
chiefly of silk, in 1948-49 were 28,100 so yds 
of millmg SJlk and 497,800 sq. yds. of other 
silk: and m 1949-50, 31,400 and 591.200 so. yds. 
respectively. Most of these piecegoods came 
from Japan, with smaller quantities from the 
United Kingdom, France, Italy and Switzer- 
i 1950-51, imports increased further 

to 65,426 sq. yds. of milling silk and 1.7 mil- 
lion sq. yds. of other silk. 

The Australian rayon-weaving industry pro- 
duces dress materials, linings, underwear fab- 

Smu fabrics, ribbons and corset 

clows. Total production of woven pure-ravon 
and rayon-mixture fabrics in 1948-49 was 6 6 
milLon sq. yds., and in 1949-50, 7.3 miUion so 
yds. Production in 1950-51 was about 11 4 mil- 
Uon sq. yds. In 1951-52, output was 11,5 mil- 

XSeSly IKl"'™ "" 

P**" '' considerable ex- 

^ present, however, still mainly 
dependent on imports for its supplies of rayon 


n.;8 

4.58 


mill, 
sq.yds. sq yds. 

Tapes«rics 0.16 0.4t 

Synthehc-fibre woollen sub- 

stUut«>& 0 Q 9 

O^er fabrics, printed— 

Wholly of spun yarn . . . , 

Wholly of filament yarn 
N.E.I.. including mixtures 
of filament and spun 
yarn or filament or spun 
yarns mixed with other 

fibres .... ] 95 

fabrics, except printed— 

WK - 19 00 

Wholly of filamcnl yom 18.65 
including mixtures 
of nJament and spun 
yarn or filament or spun 
yarn mixed wiih other 

^>=^res 

Tolab . . 


8 69 


0.11 

12.27 

5.13 


1.46 

15.5? 

16.87 


4.83 


mill. 

sq.yds. 

l.IO 

0.27 

1338 

5.04 


1.83 

20 98 
20.91 


64 90 56 65 


931 

' 72.72 


fapestrl^'wlllch fe 




of Ji.ni ^ manufacture 6 million lbs 

ThAX 

a tow to spinners, who also make thread 

Australia under the^irtttiyn*^ 

^ ConlSVt^ ente^'"^^ The'nax 
^th indlvidual^wwfi fiT v”* contracts 
Australia to p„ch.» .11 tha?“‘tpT.f°S 


pected to start production in 195!^ a * 

fS Si'va'-SIlSrT" »' '"a 
SS s S-ii!~ S 

North America ^ ^^om 


sell it to the one^ustrallan 

flax canvas and firehMe 

scutched flax and ‘he 

is used in this wuX- " Australia 


menrbeTwe^‘^'the*ff *o“ied by agree- 

WA'SV.'tfvrSa"'* 

The Flax "r simi- 

first set UD in 1940 ^ri i u was 

«nd liabilities of a priv^l'cn^ assets 

operated a somewhat had 

E ~m1>anT system 

-anufictu^rers^^ 
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of the 1939-45 War, the United Kingdom was 
cut off from its main sources of supply of 
flax, an essential war material, and Australia 
was asked to grow flax for the United King- 
dom. The Commonwealth Government decided 
that the great expansion involved would have 
to be carried out under its direct control. 
Many new scutching mills were set up— in Vic- 
toria, South Australia. Western Australia and 
Tasmania. A number of these mills are now 
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closed, but the Flax Production Committee 
still operates eleven mills, and one was sold 
to the Government of Western Australia. 

In 1949-50 a total of 11,000 tons of flax straw 
was grown in Australia. Total Australian 
production of line fibre in that year was 1,475 
tons, and of tow and pluckings, 1,540 tons. 
No flax fibre was imported or exported in that 
year. 


YARN AND THREAD 


The Australian flax spinners buy their flax 
fibre from the Flax Production Committee and 
the Western Australian co-operative company, 
at prices determined by the Commonwealth. 
All of the companies make linen thread from 
their own yarn, and flax twines (for which 
scutchers' tow is also used). Two of them make 
flax weaving' yarns, for the manufacture of 
flax canvas and firehose. Most of the yarn 
made is in counts of 25 lea and less, though 
yarns as fine as 50 lea have been made. Only 
the coarser types of flax and linen threads 
are made here. The companies producing 
flax yarns and thread in Australia are also 
manufacturers of cordage, two of them operat- 


ing the largest cordage mills in Australia. 
Figures of Australian production of flax yarns 
and thread are not available. Australian 
capacity for production of flax yarns and thread 
is sufficient to supply all the yarn needed to 
produce Auslralias requirements of cordage, 
canvas and firehose of flax. 

Imports of flax yarns and sewing threads 
of linen, flax and hemp for the past three years 
were— 

IMPORTS: Yarns Thread 

ibs. lbs. 

1 ^ 48-49 13,872 105,182 

1049-50 23,055 71,844 

1950-51 9 . 56 $ 77,644 


WEAVING 


Davies Coop and Company Ltd. (see also 
Part One, **Cotton’‘) is the only flax weaving 
company in Australia at present, and makes 
flax canvas and firehose. 

Total current annual demand for flax can- 
vas is estimated at about 1.5 million sq. yds. 
The principal users of flax canvas are the Rail- 
ways Departments of the States and Common- 
wealth, the Merchant Marine and Royal Aus- 
tralian Navy, and the makers-up of canvas 
goods^the first two of these are the more im- 
portant. It is probable that canvas-goods 
makers would use far greater quantities of flax 
canvas if it were lower in price, compared with 
the price of cotton banvas. At present, how- 
ever, their main usage is of "‘waterbag*’ canvas, 
a mixture of flax and jute yarns. 

Output of flax canvas in 1948-49 was about 
609,000 sq. yds. The capacity of the weaving 
plant is about 1,390,000 sq. yds., working one 40- 
hour shift a week. 

Imports of flax canvas in 1948-49 were 1.09 
million sq. yds., most of which came from the 
Unit^ Kingdom; in 1949-50, 0,94 million sq. 
yds.; and in 1950-51, 1.3 million sq. yds. 

In 1950, an Act was passed by the Common- 
wealth Parliament to provide for the payment 
of a bounty on Australian production of flax 


canvas, for two years from July, 1950. Accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Act, the rate of 
bounty varies up to £60 a ton of the weight of 
scutched fibre used in the manufacture of flax 
canvas. This bounty was designed to permit the 
Australian manufacturer to compete in the Aus- 
tralian market against imported flax canvas. 

The Australian demand for flax firehose is 
estimated to be about 500,000 feet a year. This 
demand is divided roughly into two sections^ 
that for use by fire brigades, and that for in- 
stallation in buildings. Normally, the latter is 
by far the largest annual requirement, but the 
small number of large buildings now being 
erected has meant that at present this part of 
requirements is practically confined to replace- 
ment needs. The hose required by fire brigades 
is of the highest quality, a lower quality be- 
ing sufficient for building installations. 

Production of flax firehose in 1948-49 was 
about 152.000 feet. The capacity of the fire- 
hose plant is stated to be 500,000 feet a year, 
working one shift (40 hours a week). Imports 
of flax firehose are not separately specified, im- 
ports of "Hose, other than rubber in 1948- 
49 were 157.325 lbs- and in 1949-50 about 180,800 
lbs., imports of hose for fire brigades are in- 
cluded with general equipment for fire bri- 
gades. 


TEXTILE DYEING, PRINTING AND FINISHING 

Australian dyeing, printing and finishing 
capacity is generally sufficient to meet present 
demands made by the Australian textile indus- 
tries for those facilities; in fact considerable 
activity in textile printing is directed to the 
processing of cotton and rayon piecegoods im- 
ported in the grey. 

The major part of bleaching, dyeing and 
finishing of woven cloths of wool, cotton and 
rayon is done by the manufacturers m inte- 
grated mills. Most of the large hosiery and 
knitting firms also do their own dyeing and 
finishing. Most of the smaller and 

knitting firms, however, are dependent on 
commission dyers and finishers^ and m some 
of these cases capacity is insufficient to meet 
the demands. 


Most of the textile printing is done in Aus- 
tralia by specialist firms, though a couple of 
them are closely associated with rayon weavers. 
Little printing of wool textiles is done in Aus- 
tralia, most 4>rinling being of woven 
fabrics of cotton and of rayon, and a 
small quantity of knitted fabrics and 
garments. No fine cotton cloths of the printing 
type are made in Australia, and printing is con- 
fined to cottons imported in the grey. Rayon 
and knitted cloths are the principal Austra- 
lian-made materials which require printing ser- 
vices. In 1950-51 nearly 6 million yds. of clotn 
were printed in Australia. 

Both screen and roller printing U done m 
Australia, and, in anticipation of 
the rayon-weaving industry, printmg capac y 
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is being increased. It is estimated that print- 
ing capacity is about 13.5 million sq. yds. a year 
on a one-shift basis. 22 million sq. yds. on two 
shifts and 26.S miUlon sq. yds. on three shifts. 
Because of present uncertainties in the textile 
market, and increasing overseas competition, a 
large English company has postponed indefi- 
nitely its plans to establish a large dyeing, 
printing and finishing plant in Victoria.’ 

Capacity for shrinkproofing of cotton cloths 


("Sanforizing”) is considerably larger than at 
present required. Total capacity is thought to 
be in the region of 2 million yds. a year, exclu- 
sive of wool fabrics. 

Rotproofing and waterpi oofing. mainly of 
canvas, is done by both canvas weavers and 
firms engaged in making-up of canvas goods. 
The installed capacity is sufficient to meet the 
demands on the industry. 


CARPETING 

Carpet manufacturers in Australia concen- 
trate mainly on the production of body carpet- 
ing, the quantity of broadloom and squares pro- 
duced being small; production of broadloom 
and squares will increase shortly, as one of 
the established manufacturers will begin pro- 
duction in addition to carpeting, and another 
is increasing its capacity. Products include 
plain, stippled and patterned Wilton; Brussels 
uncut pile; patterned gripper and spool Ax- 
rainsler (but not chenille Axmlnster) and wool/ 
hair uncut pile in plain colours with the pile 
vulcanised into rubber based on hessian. 

Australian production of carpeting, in 1249- 
50. was a little over 1 million sq. yds. Produc- 
tion since has been considerably higher, but the 
market has fallen off in recent months The 
principal materials used in manufacture are 
wool, cotton and jute yarns. The rubber- 
based carpeting uses mixed wool and hair fibre 
rubber and hessian, All the carpel manufac- 
turers (except the rubber-based carpet manu- 
facturer. where yarns are not used) spin their 
own wool yarn for the pile, or have it spun 
by associate companies. Cotton and jute yarns 


are bought from other (Australian) firms. Aus- 
tralia does not produce sufficiently coarse wool 
for carpet yams, and considerable quantities 
of coarse greasy-wool are imported, principally 
from New Zealand, mainly for the carpet in- 
dustry. Imports in 1948-49 were about 6 mil- 

mr. 'bs.; and in 

1950-51, 2.1 million lbs. 

Imports of carpets and carpeting, and floor 
rags of ail kinds except coir, grass and similar 

totalled 6,6 million sq. yds. 

fn sq. yds. In addition,’ 
m 1949-5() imports of carnage mats of te-Xtile 
materials, except coir, were valued at £168,206' 
and in 1930-51 at £83,967. 

Although there has been a decline in the 
market m late 1951.52 and heav-y stocks have 
accumulated, the imposition of import restric- 
tions should encourage local production once 
stocks are exhausted. 

^tension of the Austra- 
lian carpet industry have been considered bv 
some manufacturers of carpets in Australia and 


WOOL PELTS AND HARD HAIR PELTS (excluding Needled Pelts) 


® variety of WOOL 
>LLTS, the principal types being flooring, slip- 

feltk and engineering 

rfw I production of these tvpes of 

mtt V?* Australian rejulr^ 

wafsii output of wool fell in 1948-49 

was 8,5 million sq. yds., and in 1949-50. 7.3 mil- 

Ltd ^ Textiles of Australia 

iifnn- i it producer of flooring and 

colours, mottled and printed. ^ 

*n‘o Australia are not 
large and in 1948-49 were only 1,408 so vds. 
of slipper upper felt and 227,717 sq vds of 

®*‘>"«‘os-cemenl 

sneetmaking machines valued at £37 790 
so imported. In 1949-50 imports were 733 sq. 

CROCHETED PABRICS 

ar^lfysicaH^nt?’ ®on?Pani«. some of which 

«t shawfs ^fnicA! open-mesh 

tJtese fMtories M!f.f « .T*'*'*’ 

lactones. Most of the raw material used 


A “PPer felt. 164,234 sq. yds of 

aVSSr'"'”’ 

mmsrsm 

continued that activity^ ® 


rayon ”” TO™re''okror4 “"X 
«^^and £17.500. 
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ELASTIC AND ELASTIC FABRICS 

Australian factories make woven and braided 
narrow elastics, knitted and woven corset 
elastic-fabrics, including leno and satin fabrics 
(single and two-way stretch) and covered rub- 
ber thread for use in making elastic fabrics. 
Some of these manufacturers also make rigid 
fabrics, tapes and braids, corset and shoe laces, 
etc. (One firm also makes its own machinery 
for elastic manufacture,) 

No figures are available for total Australian 
output of elastic or elastic fabrics. In 1949 one 
company (by far the largest narrow-elastic 
manufacturer in Australia) made 37.87 million 
yds. of woven and braided narrow fabrics (99 
per cent, of which were elastic}. This com- 
pany is expanding its capacity, and will very 
shortly have sufficient capacity to supply all of 
Australia's requirements of woven and braided 
elastics up to 2 inches in width, with the excep- 
tion of men’s and boys' fancy brace and garter 
elastics, which are not made in Australia at 
present. There has been considerable expan- 
sion in the last few years in the elastic industry, 


and further expansion is planned. One firm 
making elastic fabrics is a subsidiary of a large 
American manufacturer. ^ 

Although imports of elastics and elastic fab- 
rics. other than knitted, in 1948-49 were con- 
siderable. they are not a true indication of defi- 
ciencies of Australian production as not all fac- 
tories were then working to full capacity. Im- 
ports in 1948-49 of knitted elastics, in tubular 
form, were a little over 7,000 sq. yds. (valued 
at about £7,000); of elastics under one inch in 
width, 13.4 million lin. yds. (valued at £104,000); 
and of all other elastics or elastic fabrics 
441,000 sq. yds. (valued at £291,460). In 1949- 
50, imports of elastics under 1 inch in width 
fell to about 8 million lin. yds., and of elastic 
over 1 inch wide {but not including knitted) 
to about 340,000 sq. yds. The principal source 
of imports was the United Kingdom. 

In 1948-49 exports from Australia of all types 
of elastic were valued at £4,400. In 1949-50 ex- 
ports increased in value to £20,824. The prin- 
cipal market was New Zealand. 


BRAIDS, EMBROIDERIESi LACE, MISCELLANEOUS TEXTILES 


No production figures are available for out- 
put of BRAIDS, EMBROIDERIES. FRING- 
INGS, FRILLINGS, BINDINGS, etc., in Aus- 
tralia. Imports of some items in 1948-49 and 
1949-50 were substantial in valuer 


IMPORTS: 

1948-49 

1949-50 

Braids, fringes and edgings, tex- 

£ 

£ 

tile (not for attire) 

Badges, badged hat and cap 
fronts, looping for boots and 
shoes, labels and hangers for 
all purposes, slipper, shoe and 

45.957 

32.423 

blazer bindings 

Cotton featherstitch braids, pip- 

19,262 

20,059 

ings 

Braids, fringes, frilhngs, ru/flings. 
ruchings. pleatings, belting for 
apparel (not cut into lengths 

8.452 

15.996 

for apparel), etc 

Tinsel fabrics and materials, 
threads, cloth, ribbons, belting, 

230.042 

182.474 

etc 

75.503 

70,720 


The manufacture of LACE in Australia is 
confined to embroidered lace-like fabrics and 
edgings. Most requirements of lace are ob- 
tained from overseas; imports of lace for attire, 
lace fiouncings, millinery and dress nets and 
veilings in 1948-49 were valued at over £1 
million, and in 1949-50 at over £1.5 million. 

BUNTING is not made in Australia. Imports 
in 1948-49 amounted to 273,774 sq. yds., and to 
13,757 sq. yds. in 1949-50. FLAGS and BAN- 
NERS were also imported, in 1948-49 to the 
value of £31,669, and in 1949-50 to £2,436. (See 
Canvas Goods, etc. — Chapter 17.) 

There were 675 articles of WIGS, TRANS- 
FORMATIONS and FRINGES imported in 

1948- 49 and 435 in 1949-50; and other articles 
of imitation hair, including HAIR NETS, to 
the value of £57,045 in 1948-49 and £109,000 m 

1949- 50. 


HAIR PREPARATION 

The preparation of bovine body hair consists 
of cleaning and drying in preparation for 
further treatment by manufacturers of hard 
hair felts and needled jute/hair underfelt. The 
supply of prepared hair available Is not suffi- 
cient to meet Australian requirements, and con- 
siderable quantities are imported. The quan- 
tity of hair used In needled underfelt varies 
considerably with the price. The present 
shortage of bovine body hair is mainly the 
result of the shortage of labour in tanneries 
treating the hides, instead of pulling the hair 
from the hides, it is now more often removed 
with sodium sulnhide, which makes it unusable. 
The one Australian firm engaged in hair pre- 
paration, a subsidiary of Felt & Textiles of 
Australia Ltd., sells all its output to its parent 
company and other subsidiaries of that com- 
pany for production of hard hair and needled 


felts. Other manufacturers of ha^ felts import 
their requirements of treated hair. 

Australian imports of animal hair in 1949-50 
and 1950-51 were— 


IMPORTS: 


1949-50 1950-51 (a) 
“ cwt. cwt. 


Fine animal hair , 

hair n.e.i 4.207 13.927 



Preliminary figures from customs clearances. 


Most of the imported animal hair came from 
the United Kingdom and India. 

Exports of animal hair (of all fyp^s) from 
Australia totalled about 1,514 cwt. m 1949-50 
and 2.062 cwt. in 1950-51. and went mainly to 
the United States of America, the United King- 
dom and Belgium. 


HAIR WEAVING 

Hair yarns are not soun in Australia. Im- 
ports in 1948-49 of fine hair yarns were 180,000 
lbs., and of coarse hair yams, 517,000 lbs. In 


9-50. imports declined considerably, to about 
300 lbs. of fine and 3,600 lbs of coarse h^r 
•ns; but rose again in 1950-51 to 153,604 lbs. 
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of fine and 17,059 lbs. of coarse hair yams. 
Most of these imports are obtained from the 
United Kingdom. Manufacturers consider that 
the Australian market will not support an 
economic production unit. 

Small quantities of hair cloth for interlining 
apparel are woven in Australia, from imported 
hair yarns mixed with a special Australian* 
made coarse wool yarn. These manufacturers 


concentrate on high-grade linings, as they can- 
not compete against imported lower-quality lin- 
ings. No Australian production figures are 
available. Imports of hair cloth for interlining 
apparel in 1948-49 were a little over 1 million 
sq. yds.; in 1949-50, 475.159 sq. yds and in 1950- 
51. 744,620 sq. yds. Practically all of these im- 
ports came from the United Kingdom. 


COIR WEAVING 


Imported coir yarn is used in the manufac- 
ture of coir mats and matting, including cricket 
mats and matting. Coir weaving yarn is not 
made in Australia. Imports were 1.36 million 
lbs. in 1948-49, about 888.000 lbs. in 1949-50 and 
1.6 million lbs. in 1950-51, 

Practically all coir weaving in Australia is 
done in penal establishments and institutions 
for the care of blind persons. The matting is 

JUTE WEAVING 

The weaving of 85-inch wide )ute piecegoods 
was recently ^Inmenced by a small textile mill 
in Victoria. So far, production has been more 
or less on an experimental scale, and normally 
could not compete against imported jute. How- 
ever, jute piecegoods are scarce at present, and 

CORDAGE 

ROPE. CORDS, twined; 
SEWNG THREADS, etc., in Australia is almost 
Relent to meet the market requirements, and 
capacity is in excess of present production. 

is made from hemp, sisal, flax 
cotton and similar fibres, most of 
which, except flax, are imported. 

With the exception of cotton yarn (which 

“'r 

Hcmy aU of the yarns used in the manufac- 
M same firms 

« the Australian requirements. (For cotton 
^Iwmg see "Cotton", earlier this Part ) So^ 

‘ITOEAd"^#"^ ”” 1.®^® make SEWING 
^ Production 

yams and threads are not available. 

WrJ ^ ® ‘he industry. 

386 lbs. in 1948- 

fiftn ^ dealt with In a seoarate sec- 

ttie’airr.rr**®'' Imports' of sewing 

treads of linen, flax or hemo totalled 10.S 182 

iS: in iK’ a-d ?7.6« 


made on both machine and hand (frame) looms. 
Production figures are not available, but a 
large part of Australian requirements is met 
Imports of coir mats and malting, including 
cricket mats and matting, were valued at 
£I8J-126 in 1948-49; at £262,856 in 1949-50, and 
at £298.845 in 1950-51. Most of the imports of 
coir yarn and matting came from India. 


the fim IS selling all its output for use in the 
manufacture of carpeting. Apart from the 
small quantity produced by this firm, ail of 
Australia s requirements are imported. Imports 
of jute piecegoods in 1949-50 were 33.5 million 
square yards, valued at £1.8 million 


Australia production of rope, cords, twines, 
etc., m 1948-49 and 1949-50 was— 

PRODUCTION. 1948-49 1949-50 

“d other cords 

nU li^j 

Ui 33.2 

was'ih. u'uirKrsdr'" 

Australia exported, in 1948-49 9Qft a«»+ t 

S' “ 
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Part Three: Basic Statistics 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS, 1938-39/1949-50 

NUMBER OP ESTABLISHMENTS AT 1938-39 AND 1949-50 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AT 193S-39. 1949-50. JUNE 1950. SEPTEMBER 1951 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 1949-50 

EMPLOYMENT, MALE AND FEMALE 

VALUE OF MATERIALS, POWER, FUEL, REPAIRS etc Explanations, 

VALUE OF OUTPUT ‘ I Appendix IV 
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Common ir«4l(b SiaU»Uc[4D. U 1 9-401 


Cmf^lormooi 




Wool Ca^g. Spinning •od Wotvinjj r^l 
Cotton Oinaing . . 

Cotton Spinning And Wcavijir (d) 

^’y***" ^4 otKor Synthoiic 
rjorta (p) . . . 

Silk. NAluml (A) . . 

Flax Mil U U') 

Hopo ond Cordow. . 

OlFfr (o f ClAJA VI) [fn) .. 

ToUli(n) .. 


Moke 

Fomelce 

AO. 

BO. 

12.411 

11.943 

26 

3 

4,161 

4,213 

1.230 

576 

134 

256 

543 

OS 

1.400 

8U 

2.NII 

1.056 

22.135 

19.514 


rtr?on» 


ToUl 


< 10 . 

U,XU 

29 

9.a;7 

l. 82 r» 

S9i» 

OJI 

2.217 


4I.4;49 


CVV»I> 

0,404 

10 

3.30$ 



Per 

Tenon 


£ 

3$$ 

:U3 

4-1$ 

341 

43$ 

413 

.109 


10.3$2 


393 


V»J9« ot 
Pro* 
docUoo 


VaJuo of 
MaiofUL*. 
kliel. etc. 


Tnliie of 
Output 


£ VOO 
1M2G 

3.991 

J,3Su 

239 

290 

1.39$ 

2.994 


29.9] n 


a*ovi^ 

33.$73 

2s 

10.197 

1.389 

28i» 

621 

2,524 

5.42$ 


£ OUO 
49,999 
30 
IC.ISS 

2.769 

519 

911 

4.112 

6.422 


54.040 


62.950 


Explanatory Footnotes to Both Tables 




J49 th. cnh’Xe. r: knittine. -vtivny u large enough t 

®~'s»4S«s.?SJ s 3-f 
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(j) At 1930-39 there was very little weaving of rayon in Australia, and the twisting, etc., of rayon and 
other synthetic yarns as an activity was included in the then sub-class “Silk, Natural and Artificial" 

(k) Retting and scutching mills only. 

(l) Apparently not collected. 

(m) The sub-class "Other” is one of miscellaneous activities not elsewhere included within the Common 
wealth Statistician’s Class VI, "Textiles and Textile Goods (not Dress)'*. The sub-class includes car- 
peting and carpels; felt and felt products: crocheted fabrics and laundry bags: textiles dyeing, printing 
finishing, shrink and rot proofing: cords and braids: hair weaving; coir weaving; plastics coating of 
fabrics; dressing of fabrics, by filling, impregnating, calendering, pigmenting. etc.; candlewick-chenille 
tufting and associated making-up of candlewick products and garments; surgical dressings and medical 
plasters: waddings and paddings; textile-wastes treatment; netting and nets for sports, fishing and 
industrial use; wig making; miscellaneous products such as felt badges and pennants, dusters, woolled 
sheepskin products (including powder puffs, mats), artificial hair, doUs* wigs, mo vie -screens, parachutes 
Many of those items are discussed in Chapter H. "Products of Textiles and/or Wastes, Cordage. Haii! 
Felt, Not Elsewhere Included”. 

<n) Consideration and comparison of totals must take into account the effects stated in footnotes explain- 
ing the composition of certain sub-classes and figure units. 


Chapter 16: 


CLOTHING 

MANCHESTER 

NAPERY 

FOOTWEAR 
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CLOTHING. MANCHESTER, NAPERY. FOOTWEAR 


Part One: Structure of Established Manufacturing Activities 


THIJ iiiJuiut'nthiie of clutliiii''. iiiaiu-lu-sti-r. iiapory ami is I'.'hiijlislurl jn 

Au.^tralia as listfil below, tin- cxteiit of nssooiatioii of sutivi{i<-s iK iitjr sIdwii b\- 
braekotju^' and amiotatiou. The listing ia iiiteiMlcd to be indicative, but not ucce.?- 
sarily fully iiu'liisive. 

THE CLOTHING AND MANCHESTER AND NAPERY INDUSTRIES 

r^nrifrMr HEADY-MADE In 1949-50 there were 1.902 establishments com- 

CLOTHING— I pared in 3948 .J 9 wholly or mainly 

Men's Jailared wear (made-to-order): Lounge. engaged in making tailored or readv-made 
dinner, dress. leisure; otlieen' Service uniforms: ' clothing in Australia. Manv tailors socialise 

. iverr'a'/ew mhf 

f»ide*t«-oxd«r)s Suiia, lopcoais, ikim* jackeu. f ^ Others socialise ui women s wear. 

nt«iy.mide dotluDg. Including men', «d women', • ready-made group of establishments 

juU»j children', outerwenr; sports clothing over- ente^nses concerned with producing a 

coats; uousen, deck,; skirls; dressing gowns; work 'Vide range of Clothing: some make a 

cl^othes: Udies' clo^; cheniHe garmoois; «un suits: limited range and sometimes oroduco clothes 

w:L‘d.ebeV.Vr.‘'(“fe "f’* ’ T" "7 i" '"ak- 

fu^ ganDonls; riding clothes; reincoats: uniforms^ mg one or a lew items of apparel; some spe- 
Serri€«' uniforms; sp&is; leather garments. ' «idlise in making only one item in multiple 

sizes: some are commission makers, particu- 

?pXuS'r£ 

to 50 persons. 117 each from 51 to lOO^^Lr^ns aL 4?Mch 21 

companies collectively employed 7 290 out M a total If persons. The latter 45 

ready-made clothing Action of the industrj* * * * persons engaged m the tailored and 


DRESSES AND MANTLES— I j. ,0.0 

• , 1949-50 there were 1J09 establishments 

ihliw®. cape*: compared with 1,059 in 1948-49 whoUv or 

nuu: ;"^;nly engaged in dressmaking and m'antle 

Jlsi «»?">.•*• uni'Rtm, for fem^w^beu^f !■ *" Australia. Of those latter 

fabric and pi«Hc; buitoD eorering and buu«o.hoiS5^ ^-059 establishments 522 (49 per cent.) were 

smaU enterprises, each emploving up to ten 
perwns: many of these small firms are makers 
cUentele. and the others are smaU ‘Teadv maiiJ i . /or a private ‘made-to-measure ’ 

merits. 480 each employed from 50 peTsot Ind the remainder of the establl^l 

fa«ones each employed more than 100 persons in acf^Ltm^Tiu ® persons: only fourteen 

^essmaking, etc. Many of the factories ^ persons out of 18.787 encaced in 

few Items of clothing shown at tSleTt prodticts; others specialise in one or a 

ss- “A' ? 


WATEBPROOF AND OILSKIN CLOTHING^ 


— • wiMKaiw OLOTHING^ In the.. 

Makmg up of waierptoof ihMiirg. cloth by rubber’ cMtfnJ .'^°";’pan'es proof 

up to 10 persons, IS^eacfyom n^.‘ in this gfoup in 

100 persons. “ *‘’50 persons, 4 each 51 to 100^’i>e?sons 9 employed 

persons, and 2 each more than 


(including Mouton «,d 

«ongBring^L;Sh«J*Md LfSu, *^*’“5*"' '*• 

“Uw «pM. cpt 


In 1949-50 there were 129 eciaKUcv, . 
pared with 135 in 1948^q «fh ii 
gaged in this ^dust% A ®"- 

and dye furs (and sSnsi «nT companies dress 

dyers/dressere also^ike •’f the 

majority, however are on?v ^ .fi®tm«nts; the 
ments and accessori" Si e®"* 

"■«y =.,U1 «ten.rls=,;’li' 
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CLOTHING, KtANCHESTER. NAPERY, FOOTWEAR 

establishinents each employed up to 10 persons, 16 each from 11 to 20 persons. 7 each from 
21 to 50 persons, and 1 employed more than 50 persons. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, UNDERCLOTHING (NOT 
KNITTED). MANCHESTER— 


Garments: Shirts and collars, pyjamas, handkar' 

chiets, neckties, scarves, and other whiiework. 

Sheets, pillowcases, tablecloths and napkins, baby 
squares and other manchcsler goods. 

Embroidery, needlework. Ucework. 


handkerchiefs. 


In 1949-50 there were 397 establishments 
compared with 410 in 1948-49 wholly or mainly 
engaged in whitework manufacturing in Aus- 
tralia. More than 300 of these factories are 
situated at Sydney or Melbourne. Most shin 
companies are specialist manufacturers, but 
some are concerned with production of allied 
products; one of the largest shirt manufac- 
turers in Australia is also a large producer of 
A few firms specialise in fusing of collars. One company (see Chapter 15 
“Textiles, Felling, Cordage’*) spins, weaves and makes-up cotton fabric into sheets and pillow- 
cases. A seclion of manufacturers within this group are “commission makers-uo” and are 
fully employed by importing warehouses and/or wholesalers who supply materials;’ the greater 
part of these materials are imported. A small number of firms produce embroidered work; 
some of these are specialists, others are concerned with other types of work of a specialised 
nature, but only one company is equipped to produce machine-made embroidery in the piece. 
Of the bnal number of establishments m this group in 1948-49, 109 each employed up to 10 
persons, 237 each from 11 to 50 persons, 44 each from 51 to 100 persons; 20 establishments 
each employed more than 101 persons and an aggregate of 3.708 out of an industry emDlovment 
of 12,875. 


KNITTED GOODS AND HOSIERY— 


Hosiery: Women's, melds' and girls'* men's and 

boys', children's. 


Underwear: Vests, bloomers, pantelies. 

singlets, underpants, shirts, spencers. 


scanliee. 


In 1949-50 there were 496 establishments 
compared with 465 in 1948-49 wholly or mainly 
engaged in production of knitted goods in Aus- 
tralia. The mills range from very small to 
very large establishments. Many mills, parti- 
cularly the smaller ones, confine their activities 
to one type of production, while others manu- 
facture two or more classes of knitted goods. 
About ten of the largest knitters of wool goods 
spin most or all of their worsted-yarn require- 
ments (see Chapter 15, “Textiles, Felting. Cord- 
age’*), and about four large knitters of cotton 
goods also spin their cotton-varn requirements 
(see Chapter 15, “Textiles, Felling, Cordage*’), 
The mills mainly produce apparel from fabric 
knitted in their own establishments, but some 
knitters dispose of fabric in the form of 
goods to makcrs-up. Of the total establish- 
ments in this group, in 1948-49 (and excluding spinning sections). 156 each em^ployed up 
persons, 97 each from 11 to 20 persons, 115 each from 21 to 50 nersons, 62 each from 51 to 100 
persons, 26 each from 101 to 200 persons, 6 each from 201 to 300 persons, 5 each frorn 301 to 400 
persons, 8 each over 400 persons, The 45 establishments each employing more than 100 persons 
employed in aggregate 11,394 persons out of an industry total of 21,172 persons, 


Outerwear: Jumpers, pullovers, eardigans. sweaters, 
twin sets, costumes, dresses, blouses. 

Nightwear: Nightdresses, bed iackets. dressing robes, 
negligees, pyjamas. 

Beachweax: Bathing suits, beach robes. 

Miscellaneous: Prem and cot (knitted) blankets, 

bonnets, gloves, mittens, neck ties, scarves, shawls, 
booties, fabric. 

Making*up of garments, unassociated with knitting. 


FOUNDATION GARMENTS— 

Corsets, including maternity: corselettes? dance-bells; 
girdles; “roll-ons": suspender belts; brassieres* 
Made-to-measure corsetry. including surgical cor- 
sotry* 


In 1949-50 there were 59 establishments com- 
pared with 61 in 1948-49 wholly or mainly en- 
gaged in manufacturing foundation garments in 
Australia. A small number of large companies 
dominate the industry. The production from 
, larger factories is mainly mass produced, but 

some made-to-order. and sometimes surgical corselrv is also made in the ‘arfic ^^h'e 

smaller companies are engaged only upon made-to-measure ^nd surreal corsetry 
brassieres production is from factories which do not make corsets. Of the total number of 194^ 
49 establishments in this group. 25 each employed up to 10 persons. 20 each from “ ^0 
6 each from 51 to 100 persons; 10 establishments each employed more than 100 persons and an 
aggregate of 2,065 out of an industry employment of 3,081. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. TIES, SCARVES— 

Handkerchief.: Nine major eompanie. "'“‘‘*''9 tae^oriM- 

maleriaU. Some produeuon alio comes from whitework laelones. 
one company is also a large producer of shirls. 

Neckties: Many small and a lew largo 

mostly imported melorials. (Some woollen ue fabnes and ties are 
produced in Australia by knUlars.) 

Scarves: A tmall-ftcalo actlviir tilk-screen priming, 

km^ng and making-up ieciloM of the clothing mdoairy- 

Braces, hose suspenders: About 20 manufacturers. 

aro speciaSta. (A big proportion of elastic webbing used is imported.) 


In 1949-50 there were 66 estab- 
lishments compared with 74 in 
1948-49 wholly or mainly en- 
gaged within this group. Two 
large companies, each of which 
employed more than 100 persons 
(and in aggregate 405 persons 
out of a group total of 1,565 per- 
sons) dominate the group. Fifty 
per cent, of the establishments 
each employed between U and 
50 persons, and 44 per cent each 
employed not more than 10 per- 
sons. 
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KATS. CAPS AND MILLINERY— • ] In 1949^0 there were 236 (204 as milliners 

and about $2 as hat or cap makers) estab* 
llshmcnts compared with 262 in 1948-49 wholly 
or mainly engaged. Six largo folt-hal com- 
panies, which in aggregate employed in 1943- 
49 1,312 persons out of 2.210 persons engaged 
mainly in making non-millinery hats and caps, 
dominate the fcit-hal trade, and four other 
smaller companies contribute to a lesser de- 
gree to Australia's total production of felt 
hats. About 55 per cent, of the cap-makers 
each employed from 11 to 50 persons, and about 25 per cent, each emploved not more than 
10 persons. Of the 211 millinery establishments in 1948-49. 51 each emploved up to 4 persons. 
59 each from 5 to 10 persons. 69 each from 11 tn 50 persons, 10 each from 51 to 100 persons. 
2 each more than 100 persons; the twelve largest establishments in aggregate emploved 948 
persons out of the industry total of 3,448 persons. 


felt of fur aod/or wool; r«Uin9. 

Capt mw't and boyi'; childfen's headwear. 

Sporit bais and cape (clolh): hais end caps (uniiorm). 
Hats, silk and opera. Helmets. 

Hals, panama and straw (not pielling). 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS: In 1949-50 there were 13 establishments whoUv or mainly engaged in 
this acti\;ity. In 1948-49 one of the companies employed 130 persons^ another company 55 
persons, five other companies each employed between 21 and 50 persons. 


GLOVES (NOT KNITTED)— 

Gloves and miHtni of cloth and fabric. 
Glovn. dms« of leather. 

Glovea* industriaL clotba and Itaiber. 


in Australia. 23 each employed up to 10 
persons; 3 establishments each employed 
an industry total of 1,247 persons. 


In 1949-50 there were 56 establishments com- 
pared with 57 in 1948-49 which were mainly or 
wholly concerned with glove making. Fashion 
gloves are ^ualJy made in factories on- 
associated with those producing industrial 
gloves, but in one or two instances those activi- 
ties are combined. Of the 1946-49 glove makers 
persons. 30 each from li to 50 persons; 1 employed 66 
more than 100 persons and in aggregate 326 persons of 


DRY-CLEANING. PRESSING. DYEING. OF 
CLOTHING. UNDERCLOTHING AND PIECE 
GOODS-^ 

Dry •clcaniag aad Pr«*aing. 

Dye mg. 


In m9.50 there were 65S esUblishments com- 
pared with 600 in 1948-19 whoUy or mainly 
engaged in either dry-cleaning and pressing 
or dyeing (not including tejctile dyeing). The 
greater number are dry-cleaners and pressers 
only, often also acting as a depot for a central 

pressers also dye as an incidental activity; the grealer^MH of dp'-cleaners and 

serving each of the capital-city metropolitan fre« ^.nmi dyers 

textiles industry). Some cleaning csublishmi^L iho ® do dyeing for the 

hold naperj^ and a greater quantity of tailors' alfd flctorv made house- 

cleanmg and pressmg esUbUshments. Some cleaners and^n^tt^ have by- 

up ^sterns. In 1948-49, 363 estabtishmenU each emnloved^^ Vn Pick- 

to 60 persons. 27 each from 51 to 100 persons; 8 eslabhfhm^fc pereons. 202 each from H 

and, in aggregate, 1,162 persons out of^ industry total Sri"?! ^ ^"’Pioyed over 100 persons 


number (or an approximation) of ^manufacti^Ss' e^gagid S e«h 

than those listed as specialists. Most of these specialfst®SmT sma^ other 

cu., Abou. „ub,lsta.„u ebsaged as spacialisu. 

1948 onivards^)”*^ml'^ar^ 
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THE FOOTWEAR INDUSTRY 


BOOTS AND SHOES: In 1949-50 there were 495 establishments compared with 529 in 1948-49 whollv 
or mainly engaged in manufacture of footwear other than of rubber-soled footwear with canua* 
or rubber uppers. (See Chapter 8. "Rubber Products".) Sixty-eight are large companies bv Au? 
trahan standards, each employing more than lOu persons, and in aggregate (in 1948 - 49 ) emoloved 
12,047 persons out of an industry total of 23,224. Of the remainder of establishments in 1948^9 
180 each employed up to 10 persons, 218 each from 11 to 50 persons, and 63 each from 51 to inn 
persons. 


Men's footwear. 

Women's footwear. 

Children's fectwear. 

Slippers of felt, leather and fabric. 

Madc*lo*measure footwear. 
Orthopaedic footwear. 


Each of these activities is carried out seoarately in Australia 
with specialisation on certain types of footwear within each 
activity. A few companies carry on all the activities, but a 
number of companies are engaged in two or three of the activi- 
ties. The greater part of slipper-production is by specialist 
manufacturers. 

Mainly small establishments, sometimes doing both. There is 
also some specialist manufacturing of riding-boots, sports boots, 
and other boots and shoes. 


FOOTWEAR STOCK. ACCESSORIES 
AND FINDINGS— 

puffs and stitfeners. 

Heels, boot and shoe, of leather or wood. 

Insoles. 

Linings. 

Sole -cutting— inner and outer. 

Sewing. 

Uppers. 

Boot and shoe accessories, findings and ornaments. 
Wood lasts, tacks, heel pins, adhesiees. 

Patterns. 

FOOTWEAR REPAIR— 

BepaUers equipped for machine sole*sewing. 

Repairers not equipped for machine sole-sewing. 

Trade sole-sewers (usually serving only footwear 
repairers). 


In 1949-50 there were 66 establishments com- 
pared with 50 in 1948-49 wholly or mainly 
engaged in these activities. Most of the estab- 
lishments are small and conBne their operations 
to one or two of the activities shown at the left. 
In 1948-49 three of the companies employed 
between 51 and 100 persons; (these companies 
associating most of the service activities to the 
footwear industry). Of the remainder of estab- 
lishments, 29 employed up to 10 persons and 
Id from 11 to 50 persons. 


In 1949-50 there were 1,451 establishments com- 
pared with 1,481 in 1948-49, of which 89 per 
cent, were one-to-three-man shops widely 
spread throughout the Commonwealth. In 1948- 
49, 1,331 of the total establishments employed 
under 4 persons, 128 employed from 4 to 10 
persons. 18 from 11 to 20 persons, and only 4 
from 21 to 50 persons. 
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Part Two: Outline of Capacity of Manufacturing Activities 


jrANUFAGTritE of the iniikiuy ujr of uinii< lif-r.-r .in.l naix n . aii<l itiami- 

fac tuic of 'voar roi.sdtm,. <m.- of uuii„r a, .s of a. fiviti,.. in .\u.- 

trulia. Poi l t ic- ot oiit|uif ot inaiinfacJunni: .u tivitics ..nfliiK-d in Pmt 

One and below tor lai-t<m.-s wholly or mainly enyaLod in rho.<,. a.-tiviii.-s wa-< ov.t iHS 
million, nearly une-twelftb ot value of output for all a. tivities eovered n. stmU ; 

CLOTHING MANUFACTURE AND MAKING-UP OF MANCHESTER AND 
NAPERY *oxx,xv as*u 

esfabJishments) if fully used is prSly s£ quL-ei^inU 

dent to supply the whole of Australia's re- ?ralia <nr manufacturers in Aus- 

,ui,eme„ls/ ,„d with p„jec,.d Sp.™,;'!; J° ho^JePTad'l "?'''■ 

could result in capacity in excess of r^uire- 20 oer 'cent «5en to about 

ments. Some labour and material sh^taces sman^*^ nn. V, ^ local production levels. A 
were evident in the early post-war period a®nd nTvi tv^Un* high-priced lu.xur>- and 

imports of clothing were maintainedat a high always supplied from over- 

level. Towards the latter part of 1951 the ® ® minute proportion of total re- 

consumer demand for most items of clolhing q«iremems. 
declined. This decline was caused bv con- 

sujner resistance to higher prices of clothing clothing materials for the 

and by heavy stocking of clothing including most have to be ob- 

imported stocks by wholesalers, retailers, and shir^g^abrks'*Ddnted®nr^’ 
wnsumers. The restrictive credit poliev of riJ for wSn? 

the Commonwealth Government then ^om'pted u^erwea)^ ^ childrens outerwear; 

whole^^ers and retailers to reduce the volume andS 


“nports into Australia (from March, 
subject to licence-see Appen- 
aix 11 , Under these regulations imports of 
^othmg and of textiles for clothing will be 
patly curtailed. The effect of these restric- 

apparent for some time, in 
Au^raUa'*^^ present held in 

c®"’Pe‘>*«on can be ex- 

tmn of Australia is considerably increa^d. 

..p..?®/ concentration of clothing 

manufacturing factories occurs in New South 

Au,traHa^^ “1 Queensland and^Souih 

Australia is significant in relation to the num- 

lllm of .i?k^ ^tablished firms and the 

Siose Sutes ‘’®'"® -“'’oduced in 

®" Imported Materials 
w»h®the'mv “ industry is supplied 

i=pi4Sils 

cotton and rayon piecegoods req®uir^en2. 


Australian wool-piecegoods manufacturers 
have plant capacity to suppiv all of the ro- 
quirements of clothing manufacturers in Aus- 
tralia for both woollen and worsted cloths 
Imports, however, had in 1951 risen to about 
20 per cent, of local production levels. A 
small quantity of high-priced lu.\ur>- and 
novelty lines is always supplied from over- 
seas, but is a minute proportion of total re- 
quirements. 

Cotton cloths, important materials for the 
clothing trade, of which most have to be ob- 
Uin^ from overseas sources, include men's 
shirting fabrics; printed, plain and fanev fab- 
rics for womens and children's outerwear- 
underwear. corsetry and nightwear fabrics 
and linings and interlinings. Of the cotton 

the clothing indust^^^ 
d?m heavier-weight cloths-drills. denims 
dungarees, jeans, cotton tweeds, duck— and a 
maU quantity of head cloth and flannelette, are 
made m Australia. 

The clothing industry is dependent on over- 
seas sources of supply for over 80 per cent, of 
Ilf *^'^*^®'h*hts of rayon woven fabrics Al- 

Aus“tSlirn"“rf piecegoods in 
Australia produce a wide range of cloths in- 

eluding taffetas, linings, underwear fabrics 

outewear fabrics (crepes, satins, alpacas etc )’ 

.®bwrs, gabardines, chiffons, failles’ 

shoe fabric, light fabrics, necktie fabrics and 

spun rayons, total production is as vet not 

nearly sufficient to supply local requirements.* 

sewing and embroider\- cottons 
and sill« are also necessary to supply the cloth 
mg industry's requirements. 

major part of the knitting industr^••s 
quirements of wool and of the eSaner^ount 


taUorlf >0 Art^* Commonwealth. . 

persons, bur m^t "’en.v *9 Hi 

entererLsp^ I.JII? • establishments are small sized 
empSy^ ‘'*'0 °r a few 

oI WlwfwVd not" k.'’®?- ^ 

isr « 


in clothing 

Sized fittings, and at loiSo? ‘ ® ' "'“l‘>Ple- 

made apparel has 'ban tailor- 

taUored-to-meMuro clothes and*i ^®r 

to do so. oines, and is continuing 

clothes cannot'beproWded^^iCrf^'*?'”'®^®^'^ 

IS not eoUected. ^ ®“®b information 
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READY MADE OUTERWEAR 


Considerable expansion has occurred in post* 
war yeais in the manutacluie of ready*made 
outerwear (not mcludin^' dresses and mantles). 
Technical improvements in production were 
brought to Australia by linking up United 
Kingdom or U.S.A. manufacturers with manu- 
facturers in Australia- Much capital was in- 
vested in new or extended plants. One factor 
wiiich helped the post-war expansion was the 
intrusion into tailored qualities, as mentioned 
above, other factors were the steady popula- 
tion increase and the generally high and sus- 
tained consumer buying resulting from full 
employment throughout the Commonwealth. 
From the beginning of 1952, a decline in trade, 
caused by consumer resistance to higher prices 
of clothing and the competition of imported 
goods, has been marked throughout the in- 
dustry. By May, 1952, a number of clothing 
factories were working on a part-time basis. 


IMPORTS: 

no. 

Costumes. Dresses and Robes — 

Wool or containing wool 6,784 

Silk or containing silk not including wool 360 

Other malenals, n.c.i 3.597 

Blouses and Skirts — 

Wool or containing wool 24,079 

Silk or containing silk not containing wool 463 

Other matenals, n.c.i 1,026 

Coats. Girls'— 

Wool or containing wool 2,180 

Silk or containing silk not containing wool 6 

Other materials, n.e.i 1.070 

Coats, Women's— 

Wool or containing wool 14.039 

Silk or containing silk not containing wool 60 

Other materials, n.c.i 14,404 

Overcoali and Sults» 

Men’s vs'ith chest measurement of over 

34 in 137,210 

Bf»ys* and Youths’ 7,360 

Coats and Vests — 

Men's with chest measurement of 34 in. 

and over 40,229 

Boys’ and Youths’ 2,749 

Trousers and Knickers — 

With waist measurement of 31 in. and over 24.908 
With waist measurement of less than 31 in. 2,363 

Outer Garmenls. not Knitted or Lock- 
stitched. n.e.i.. Including Dressing 
Gowns. Kimonos. Bath Gowns 3.811 


How'ever. manufacturers were hopeful that the 
Commonwealth Government's import restric- 
tions which were invoked on 6th March, 1952, 
would bolster trade. 

Specialist manufacturing is extending, 
examples being “teen-age" outerwear, men's 
trousers of advertised “brand-name'’ quality, 
women's skirts, sports and leisure clothing. 

The ready-made section has sufficient pro- 
ductive capacity to meet the demand. A 
shortage of skilled labour was experienced in 
the post-war years, but by the end of 1951 
this shortage had been overcome. 

Details of the quantity of ready-made outer- 
wear cannot be provided, as such information 
is not collected. 

The imports of ready-made outerwear into 
Australia for the years 1948-49, 1949-50 and 
1950-51 were as follows — 


•49 1949-50 1950-51 


1 

no. 

1 

no. 

E 

87.154 

7,013 

25,093 

8.263 

507 

2.975 

106,969 

6,856 

28,910 

9,290 

806 

5,314 

116,678 

16,066 

41,723 

57,444 

1.663 

2,121 

47,184 

815 

3,026 

109.231 

1,138 

3,819 

47.742 

20.854 

27,381 

126,286 

14.165 

19,467 

8,218 

26 

3,054 

7,583 

41 

4,083 

23,350 

121 

6,581 

8,592 

106 

6,866 

29,938 

345 

9,501 

149.302 

417 

53.038 

23,797 

460 

19,490 

229,218 

2,407 

67.049 

34,910 

480 

15,219 

322,774 

2,587 

42,163 

979.665 

20,471 

127,256 

5,002 

924.533 

14,509 

179.651 

4,700 

1,383,209 

17.861 

125.215 

2,123 

27,999 

1.820 

109,717 

2,559 

37,396 

3,932 

174.806 

€.107 

74,478 

5.347 

28,038 

4.014 

85.004 

10,242 

18.247 

4.164 

74,857 

7,896 

11,260 

4.850 

14.520 

8,577 

22,150 


DRESSMAKING 


Dressmaking is firmly established in Aus- 
tralia. The main factories are at Melbourne 
and Sydney, where the bulk of the garments 
is produced. There are, however, several de- 
centralised factories making frocks, as well as 
a large number of small dressmaking estate 
lishmenls catering for the “made-lo-measure” 
trade. The industry is highly competitive, and 
a number of manufacturers send representa- 
tives abroad to itudy production methods, 
techniques and fashions, also to purchase 
model garments for reproduction in Australia, 
There has been some Unking up with oversea 
manufacturing companies to enable the use in 
Australia of overseas designs, methods and 
techniques. 

Much development and expansion has taken 
place since the end of the war in manufactur- 
ing dresses, infants and 'teenage frocks, chenille 
garments, sun and sports frocks, and acces- 
sories. 

A large and important section of clothing 
manufacturing is the making-up of chenille 
garments and oroducts, both by local manu- 
facturers of chenille and makers-up of im- 
ported chenille. Some expansion was planned 
by new and established firms, mostly m Vic- 


toria and New South Wales, but because of 
the economic condition which developed dur- 
ing early 1952 many of these projects have 
been deferred. Sufficient productive capacity 
for local requirements is said to exist in this 
branch of the industry, and it is meeting the 
demand. 

Details of quantities of articles produced by 
dressmakers in Australia cannot be provided, 
as such information is not collected. 

Imports of the main materials, not all of 
which would be used for dressmaking, but are 
included here for convenience, are as follows— 


IMPORTS: 

1948-49 

1949-50 

1950-51 


m.sq.yds. 

m.sQ.yds. 

m.sq.yci5. 

Flannelette .... 
Colton plcccgoods. 

23.0 

19.8 

15.9 

n.c.i*, containing 
wool or other syn- 

1.8 

2.3 

6.1 

thetic fibres . . . 

Cotton, grey, un- 
bleached . • . 

32.1 

27.0 

47.1 

Cotton, white, 
bleached . . . , 

51.6 

30.8 

38.2 

37.1 

Cotton, printed . . 

40.5 

40.1 

Cotton, dyed or 
eoloured. n.e.i. . 
Rayon piecegoods . 
Woollen and wor- 

54.4 

65.7 

7.6 

59.2 

56.6 

9.8 

76.6 

72.3 

6.4 

sted Diecccoods 
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WATERPROOFED AND RAINPHOOFED GARMENTS 


A few vigorous manufacturers, principally 
those with spreading plants, dominate the 
manufacture of waterproofed and rainproofed 
garments in Australia. Production by manu- 
facturers without spreading plant has 
been restricted by shortage of rubberised and 
other waterproofed fabrics, but despite short- 
ages the capacity for making W'atcrproofed 
garments has been extended. Notable among 
the companies which have added to the pro- 
duction capacity of Australia's waterproof- 
garment manufacturing, are some United 
Kingdom companies, which are producing rain- 
coats and which plan to make other rainproof 
garments. The principal items of production 
of waterproof and oilskin clothing in 1948-49 
were — 


PRODUCTION: 

Coats — 't»u 

Hubbonsod 3J2.0-10 

Oiled 20.013 

Waterproofed tmcludmg pb.-lio 107 235 

Hal s — ru bbc n s cd. oil vd and w a ic i • 

proofed €0.396 


Production of the above items and of rain- 
proofed overcoats has increased considerably 
since \94BA9. Imports into Australia of water- 
proofed materials during 1948-49 totalled 1.18 
million square yards, and 1.19 million square 
yards in 1949-50. excluding rubberised sheeting 
and plastic sheetings. Some of the larger 
waterproofing firms engage in commission 
spreading for the footwear, rubber and other 
industries. 


FUR GARMENTS AND ACCESSORIES 


The manufacture of fur garments and acces- 
sories iji Australia is a firmly-established trade 
with a high degree of specialisation. A large 
quantity of the fur skins used are imported. 
Several old-established firms have grown from 
small beginnings to large businesses which now 
cater for most of the Australian demand for 
fur apparel. The industry is broadly divided 
into two branches: fur and skin dressing/dye- 
ing, and making-up; some establishments, how- 
ever, combine the two activities. Only one 
or two firms have produced high-quality imita- 
tion beaver fur {usually called beaverine or 
mouton) from woolled sheep-skins, but coats 
made therefrom are heavy compared with real 
fur coats; that disadvantage, with the rising 
price of wool, resulted in a very low demand. 
A small number of new manufacturers of fur 
coats have become productive in the post-war 
period, and general expansion of established 


firms has also taken place. The industry is 
capable of meeting the demand made upon 
it. ^ 

Imports into Australia of furs and other skins 
except rabbit skins, dressed or prepared for 
maJong-up during 1948-49 totalled 17,069 lb. 
valued at £38.298, and in 1949-50 loialJcd 20 986 
lb., valued at £61,613. The value of furs and 
skins partly or wholly made up into apparel or 
other articles during the same oeriods were 
£4.816 in 1948-49 and £7,167 in 1949-50. The 
greater part of these furs or fur products came 
from the United Kingdom. E.vporls from Aus- 
tralia during 1948-49 of fur and other skins 
dressed or prepared, and articles made thereof 

£14.630, and in 1949-50, £74 026 
of which the greatest amount was shipped to 
the United Kingdom. 


SHIRTS, UNDERCLOTHING, SLEEPING 

Much development has taken place in the 

manufacture of SHIRTS 
OTHER SIMILAR GAR^ 
MENTS. Many established firms have increased 
their capital for purposes of carrying out ex. 
pansion programmes, and some large new com- 
^nies have been formed and have begun pro- 
SM improvements and over- 

th?on«h‘ /ml brought to Australia 

through affiliations between oversea oreanisa- 
tions and Australian companies. 

The productive capacity of the shirt-making 

ha ^“S‘”ban market. Fusing Tt 
CO /rmati ® specialised branch of 

some new firms being now so 
engaged; most of the fusing of collars how 
ever, is carried on by the main manuilcture?^ 

professional coats 

dSfry.'" branch of 
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PRODUCTION: Commission For Sale Total V.ih.n 

aod boys— doi. gSJ ^ 

ColK« .excluding 
those sold with 

Undershirts' under. 98.3a 76.171 

panis and com- 

wS as . IS. 

„iv«. ««■« 

" 16.336 1 06.776 09e 

881 ^0 shirts in 1949- 

ov lotaiiea 681,000 dozen and in 

sSiSS H™- “ 

at £47.984. in 194^49 £64 

£23,926. The greater’Darf’^^.i, 1949-50. 

1M7-48 xvere the 

while m 1948-49 Debark w/l .if®i islands. 

i„ ,9,9-50 ,h. V^SaS‘ 
value of ^moSu" (qurnUtv^- the 

rn 3947-48 irn'pom of sw/.-/ ® recorded). 

shirts, sewn gamenll o^f ‘^"‘terwear. 

not including knitt^ or j',|'e nature (but 
fr attire), were Jrt , * garments 

•He V.,™ tapo,u 
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in 1949-50 was £211,570. The greatest part of 
these imports came from the United Kingdom. 

MANCHESTER and NAPERY are made-up 
by many firms. Manufacture includes making- 
up of tablecloths, table napkins, sheets and 
pillow cases, napkins and aprons, mostly from 
imported materials. The production from these 
firms IS usually made from materials supplied 
by and for sale by the leading wholesale ware- 


hous^. One large company spinning and 
weaving cotton makes sheeting, pillow cloth 
headclolh, towels, and towelling, and makes ud 
sheets and pillow-cases. ^ 

Imports into Australia of the principal items 
of manchester and napery are considerable. 
The following table shows main items imported 
during 1948-49, 1949-50 and 1950-51— 


IMPORTS; 

Pillow-cases, pillow covei*s. bolster cases . . . . 

Sheets, counterpanes, bedspreads 

Quilts 

Serviettes (unboxed, unhemmed) 

Serviettes 

Tablecloths (unhemmed) 

Tablecloths 

Articles of furnishing, drapery ond napery. 
d'oyleys. tray cloths, table covers, table mats, 
etc 


1948-49 


do^. 


23.191 

55.578 

35.268 

31,528 


Exports from Australia in 1947-48. 1948-49 
and 1949-50 of articles of furnishing drapery 
and napery, including bed linen, table linen, 
toilet linen, except towels and towelling, were 
valued at £38,269, £44,705. and £72.607, respec- 
tively. 

EMBROIDERY AND ART NEEDLEWORK 
establishments in Australia are not great in 
number nor in size except one, which is the 
only plant in Australia equipped with auto- 
matic machines for embroidery in the piece, 
including broderie anglaise and needlerun (see 
Chapter 15, “Textiles. Felting, Cordage'*, page 
403. for description of this establishment and 
of the large manufacturing group of which it 
is a unit). Production sometimes includes asso- 
ciated goods such as paper transfers, linen 
tracings, crochet work, tapestry and petit- 
point work. Badge embroidering and school 
emblems form much of the permanent type 


£ 

8.274 

147.175 

187,939 

34.194 

28.999 

199,270 

227,798 


■as 


1949-50 


1950-51 


z. 


18,404 

48.565 

36.921 

26,297 


£ 

7.667 

123.025 

225,261 

19.207 

31,585 

137,125 

189.587 


doz, 


22,639 

51,022 

66.074 

42,830 


— 158.599 


T 

19.442 

247,877 

375.792 

28,438 

28,601 

267,981 

261,967 


385.773 


— 139.604 — 

of work carried out. while ecclesiastical and 
lodge-regalia adornments also form a large part 
of the regular work. Special emblems and 
banners are a further branch of the trade. 
There is a strong demand for embroidering 
services in Australia and most firms so engaged 
are fully occupied. PLEATING is sometimes 
carried out in conjunction with embroidering, 
but there are establishments wholly employed 
in pleating work, some pleating is undertaken 
on a commission basis, for factories and dress- 
making establishments. HEMSTITCHING is 
another branch of work which is carried out 
as a service to the manufacturers: most of the 
establishments are small. Some SCALLOPING 
is done by the same firms which do hemstitch- 
ing. SPOKESTITCHING, BRAIDING, BEAD- 
ING. PIN TUCKING, APPLIQUE and COR- 
NELL! work, are other special types of work 
which are performed in service enterprises. 


KNITTED GOODS 


Manufacture of knitted goods is well estab- 
lished in Australia, employing in 1948-49 about 
21,000 persons, and in 1949-50. 21.577. compared 
with 57,000 in tailoring, ready-made clothing 
and dressmaking. The knitting industry is 
mainly located in Victoria and New South 
Wales, two-thirds of employment being in the 
Victorian factories. 

The industry is mainly a garment-producing 
one. in that the bulk of yarn fabricated is made 
into garments in the knitting mills, but some 
mills do manufacture knitted piecegoods for 
sale as such. A small number of large knitting 
mills spin their wool yarn and cotton yarn 
requirements, while others are dependent upon 
local spinners and/or overseas suppliers for 
their requirements of these yarns. Some mills 
confine their activities to one type of produc- 
tion, while others manufacture two or more 
classes of knitted goods. A substantial quan- 
tity of summer underwear is manufactured 
from cotton and rayon yarns, while wool, or 
wool-and-coUon mixtures are knitted for most 
winter-wearing undergarments. 

There are less than twenty mills In Aus^ 
tralla producing women’s, maids* and girls* 
FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY, and some of 
the mills are capable of producing considerable 
quantities of that type of hosiery. Demand 
for women’s, maids* and girls* purc-silk hosiery 
has diminished in favour of nylon stockings, 
but there is still a demand for silk hosiery. 
There is little demand for women’s CIRCULAR 
HOSIERY, except for circular nylon hosiery 
for which demand is small in comparison with 
that for full-fashioned nylon hosiery. 


With the advent of nylon as the premier fibre 
for the manufacture of women’s hosiery, de- 
mand has increased progressively for finer- 
count yams. The hosiery industry in Australia 
at first used 45-denier nylon yarn, the only 
weight of yarn then available; later. 30-denier 
yarn was used when it became available and 
now a large quantity of 15-denier yarn is being 
used. If the Australian hosiery industry fol- 
lows the same pattern as that of the United 
Slates of America, and there appears every 
indication that this will be so, then the largest 
quantity of nylon stockings made in this 
country will be from 15-denier yarn. 

The hosiery industry in Australia has suffi- 
cient capacity to cater for local requirements 
of fine weight and gauge full-fashioned hosiery. 
At present, production of full-fashioned nylon 
hosiery in Australia is not quite sufficient to 
meet demand, the difference between produc- 
tion and consumption being met by imports, 
mainly from the United Kingdom. However, 
imports of nylon hosiery arrived in such quan- 
tities in the period 1st July to 31st December, 
1951—7,797 dozen pairs of circular hosiery 
valued at £18,335, and 239,194 dozen pairs of 
full-fashioned hosiery valued at £1,001.247 — 
that the industry has asked for the Industries 
Preservation Act to be invok^ and 
dumping duties thus applied to imports. The 
Act was enforced and now (at March, 1952) a 
special deposit, as a bond, must be paid on 
each consignment of imported stockings pend- 
ing a hearing of the case by the Australian 
Tariff Board. If the charge of dumping is not 
sustained the deposits wiU be refunded to Uie 
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impcrlers. The quality of Australiao'niade 
fuH-fashigncd hosiery ia excellent, equal to, and 
in some cases better than, imported hosiery. 
Supplies of nylon yarn increased considerably 
during 1951. The local industry can supply 
practically all of Australia's requirements for 
full-fashioned hosiery. 

The manufacture of MEN’S HALF HOSE is 
carried out by large, medium*sized and small 
hrms, sometimes in association with the pro- 
duction of other items of knitted apparel. 
Most of the half hose was previously manu- 
factured from wool and wool mixtures. In 
recent times, however, the percentage of wool 
used has been reduced in favour of other hbres 
due to price considerations. The existing fac- 
tories have more than sufficient plant capacity 
to meet local requirements. 

BOYS’ HOSE AND GIRLS’ SOCKS are made 
sometimes in conjunction with other branches 
of knitwear manufacture and in some cases 
by firms that specialise in these items. Plant 
capacity is ample to meet local requirements. 

Manufacture of KNITTED SWIMSUITS is 
a substantial branch of the knitting industry; 
some large companies are engaged, and com- 
petition is keen. 

Many small knitters are engaged in produc- 
tion of SHAWLS, COT COVERS, INFANTS’ 


WEAR, SCARVES, MITTENS, GLOVES and 
NECKTIES. 

A small section of the industry does not knit, 
but makes-up garments from fabric purchased 
from knitters. 

During the 1939-45 War several new manu- 
facturers entered the knitting industry, while 
some c.xisting mills extended their plants. It 
is difficult to estimate the overall productive 
capacity, but in general terms, it may be said 
that plant capacity is more than adequate to 
meet the present requirements of the Austra- 
lian market. Due to extensiv'e use during the 
war years some of the plant is at a low slate 
of efficiency, but other equipment has been re- 
placed by more modern equipment. Many 
mills are passing through a period of plant 
rejuvenation, existing plants being recondi- 
tioned and additional plant of the latest type 
has, or is being, acquired. It is considered 
that the industry has not yet completed its 
replenishment of equipment and that additional 
modern and speedy plant will be sought. 

As a guide to the extent of manufacturing 
capacity of the knitting industry, the amount 
of yarn used in 1935-39 and for the post-war 
years 1945-46 to 1949-50 is shown below— 


YARN USED 


Worsted 


1938-39 5,5S2 

1945*46 8 022 

1946 47 9;342 

1947*48 9,847 

1948*49 9807 

8:s25 

(a) Not avaiUble for publication. 

(b) Details not collected. 

(c) Includes some mixture. 


Woollen 

<c) 


Cotton 

^I6s. 

4,245 

5.955 

7.939 

6,726 

8.674 

8.774 


Cotton 

Merc. 


1.143 

(a> 

103 

326 

338 

196 


Nylon Rayon Other 

fb) 5,281 (a) 

(b) 5.964 (a) 

lb) 5.545 <a> 

(b) 5.227 89 

if? 8.761 52 

531 6,513 23 


following table shows production of 
articles produced in hosiery and knitting mills 


in Australia for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50-^ 



PRODUCTION: 

Stockings end Socks— 

MEN'S— 

Wholly of wool 

Wholly ol other maleria) . . . 

Woollen mixiures 

Other mixtures 

Total 

WOMEN'S— 

Wholly of silk 

^olly of rtyon 

Wholly of nylon 

Wholly of other matcriats . 

Silk mixtures 

Rayon mixtures ... 

Other mixtures ... 

ToUl 

CHILDREN'S— 

Wholly of wool 

Wholly of other materials 
Rayon mixtures . . 

Colton mixtures 
Other mixtures , 

ToUl ! ! . * 

Articlec of Wool or PredomuientlT 
Underwear . ' 

Bathing suits, etc. , 

Lardlgans, jumpers, etc—* 

fe •»'<!, 81*’ (chest under 34 
Men 8 and women's (chest 34 in 

Arlicle. of Rayon or Pradomlnawi 
Underwear . . . 

Nlfihtwcar (women's ’and dirts' i * 
Coslumes. robes, cle. . . ' 

ns suits, etc. . 

^•^8ans, Jumwrs, etc — 

under 34 i 

_Men s and women'« 


I949-S6 

doz.pr. 


482.737 

40.764 

624,978 

10.151 


ia6.484 

21,215 

282.771 

53.273 

65,767 


do2. 

379.679 

5.228 

2.323 

77,077 


do2. 

404,237 

2.446 

4.708 

34330 

146.060 

262,906 


517,248 

35.017 

33,669 

262.598 

1 74.776 
947.090 


2.916.046 

837.644 

51.096 

296.853 

6.099 

«W.295 


and overt 


49,450 


430 
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Cotton or Predomtnanily Cotton — 

and 


Arliclos ol 

Utld". rvs’cai 
NicJUv.’cor (women's 
Cosiuincs. iobv>. etc. 

Batlimji suits, etc. .*/. *’* 

Cardigans, jumpers, cic. 

Bovs and giils’ (chest under 34 in.) .... 

Mon'^ and \vumen*» (chest 34 in. and ovei) ... 

Articles ol Other Fibres (including Siik)^ 

Underwear 

Nightwear (women's and girls’) 

Custumos. robes, etc 

Bathing suits, etc. (c) 

Cardigans, jumpers, eic. — 

Boy.s* and ttrls’ (chest under 34 in.) 

Men’s and women's (chest 34 in. and over) 

(a) xVot available for publication: included with olh 

(b) Not available for publication. 

(c> Includes rayon and cotton, 

(d) Included with -Articles of Other Fibres (including Silk)’*. 

Protiuclion in 1950-51 of women's, maitis’ and 
girls' full-fashioned and circular hosiery 
reached 1.486,000 dozen pairs: anklets 381,800 
dozen pairs; men's and boys' hose 1.546.400 
dozen pairs; and children's hose 590,300 dozen 
pairs. 


678,021 

1,360,900 

477,384 

1.075 

30,230 

5.979 

0,657 

(d) 

15,681 

(u) 

10.962 

W 

67 

(d) 

223 

12.395 

85,261 

23,760 

77.853 

33.052 

54,020 

(b) 


(b) 

— 

1.487 


1,784 

5,317 

7,085 


51.203 


<b) 

14.040 

(b) 


ler fibres. 


2.852, 7S3 
312.983 
(d) 

67,195 

(d) 

349.071 

75,099 

31.045 

80,976 

264,170 

104.10] 


Production of knitted underwear (made in 
knitting mills), in 1950-51, totalled 818,000 
dozens of men's, 1,575,000 dozens of women’s 
and 742,000 dozens of children's. 

Production of knitted cardigans, jumpers 
and sweaters, for men, women, boys and girls 
EXPORTS: 

Socks and Stockings— 

Wool or containing wool— 

Men’s half-hose 

Silk — Women’s and children’s stockings, in- 
cluding stockings worn below the knee 
Rayon or other synthetic fibre — Women's 
and children’s stockings, including stock- 
ings worn below the knee 

Socks and stockings, n.c.i 

Apparel Knilled — 

Costumes, drosses and robes 

Blouses and skirts 

Coats, jumpers, cardigans, sweaters, and 

similar garments 

Underwear 

Bathing costumes 

Hosiery (other than socks and stockings), 
and articles of apparel, n.c.i., made from 
knitted or lockstitched piccegoods 


totalled 539,000 dozen in 1950-51; knitted bath- 
ing suits totalled 61,000 dozen. 

Pre-war, some exports of hosiery and knitted 
goods were made, but at the present practi- 
cally all export markets have dried up and 
very little export trade is being carried on. In 
view of the existing olant capacity, and the 
doubt regarding the establishment of a large- 
scale export trade in the near future^ it does 
not seem desipble to expand further the pro- 
duction capacity of the industry to any great 
extent. The exports of knitted products from 
Australia during 1948-49, 1949-50 and 1950-51 
were as follows^ 



1949-50 

1950-52 

ooz.prs. 

£ 

doz.prs. 

1 

doz.prs. 

—IT 

4,602 

8,257 

10,262 

17,561 

13,264 

19,862 

120 

99 

96 

375 

376 

732 

162 

295 

807 

3,219 

309 

1,710 

2,247 

3.875 

4,317 

6,070 

1,258 

2,761 

— 

52 


174 


6.802 


65 

— 

299 


278 


42.201 


26,309 


43.587 


44.531 


48,971 


59.081 


7,090 


6,321 


5.796 


546 


32 

_ 

300 


The following table shows imports of hosiery 
and knitted goods for the years 1948-49 and 


1949-50 and Customs clearances for 1950-51^ 


IMPORTS: 

1948-49 

1949-50 

1950-51 

Socks and Stockings-^ 

WOOL OR CONTAINING WOOL— 

doz.prs. 

C 

doz.prs. 

£ 

doz.prs. 

£ 

Children'.'^ socks 

Children's three-quarter hose, women’s and 

127.680 

108,806 

66,693 

57,216 

74.918 

78,670 

girls’ sports hose 

Women’s and children's stockings (includ- 

88.683 

143.300 

32,646 

47.102 

22.590 

35.907 

ing .stockings worn below the knee) — 







Circular 

3.857 

9.171 

770 

1,837 

503 

1.412 

Other than circular 

13,603 

46.456 

2,440 

9,355 

1,683 

8,030 

Men's and boys’ full golf hose 

7,840 

14.638 

4,599 

10.312 

865 

1,818 

Men’s half hose 

SILK— 

131,645 

323,511 

61.580 

201,740 

35,416 

99,153 

Socks, children’s 

Women’s and children’s stockings — 

1.080 

597 

941 

618 

1,410 

919 

Circular 

189 

S83 

50 

74 


— 

Other than circular 

16,413 

49,400 

1,746 

6,687 

2,344 

8.513 

Men's half-hose 

79 

156 

— 

— 

47 

241 

RAYON AND OTHER 

SYNTHETIC FIORE— 






11,297 

Socks, children’s 

Children’s three-quarter hose, women’s and 

20,587 

13,160 

26,701 

17,244 

16.001 

7,025 

5,615 

girls’ sports socks 

Women’s and children’s stockings — 

1.647 

1,178 

5,310 

3.922 


3,733 

Circular 

13.234 

32,041 

Nylon circular — 

1,568 


7,240 

18.515 






Except nylon — 

3.771 4.490 

967 

1,264 

Other than circular 

321.390 1.273.053 

Nylon other than circular 





321,415 1.298,109 

254,533 1.094,685 


Except nylon other than circular — 

2,613 6,929 2.577 7,135 
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Mcn’$ hoif-hose 

OTHER (NOT BEING WOOLs 
SJLK. RAYON. OR OTHER 
SYNTHETIC FIBRE)— 

SocK:$. children's 

Children's quarter hose, women's and 

girls' sports socks 

Women's and children's stockings — 

Circular 

Other than circular 

Men’s haJf-hosc 

Socks and stockings, n.e.i 

Apparel aad AUire^ Knitted or Made 
from KniUod or Loclaliiched Piece- 
goods 

COSTUMES. DRESSES AND ROBES— 

Wool or containing wool 

Silk or containing silk, but not containing 

wool 

Other materials, n.e.i 

BLOUSES AND SKIRTS— 

Wool or containing wool 

Silk or containing silk, but not containing 

wool 

Other maferiaU, n.e.i. 

COATS. JUMPERS. CARDIGANS. 
SWEATERS. AND SIMILAR 
GARMENTS— 

Wool or containing wool 

Silk or containing silk 

Other materials, n.e.i 

UNDERWEAR— 

Wool or containing wool 

Sdk or conuining silk, but not containing 

wool 

Other materials, n.e.i 

BATHING COSTUMES— 

Wool or conUirung wool 

Silk or containing silk 

Other materials, n.e.i 

Roslery (other than Socks and Slockinos) 

K?-.^**®***. 

_knUted or locleititched aieco^ood^ . 


J,965 

2.381 

2.170 

2.59U 

1,709 

3.015 

192,357 

129.18J 

69.933 

43.190 

5S,732 

36.627 

24.938 

18.771 

17.427 

14.640 

14.426 

14.463 

13.649 

22.269 

11.000 

14.050 

13.860 

19.090 

154.870 

433.029 

21,66? 

57.576 

3 i.no 

86.688 

15.942 

19.775 

7.727 

10.054 

0.300 

12.435 

2,195 

3,606 

990 

1.583 

820 

1.450 

no. 

£ 

no. 

£ 

AO. 

t 

5,647 

30.493 

10.877 

39.662 

15.279 

50.089 

2 

14 

22 

317 

40 

667 

484 

1.408 

2.706 

1,585 

1,252 

1.176 

1.553 

1.426 

1,774 

1.602 

1.931 

2.086 

12 

3 

1.150 

1,082 

70 

199 

15.241 

4.460 

4.899 

1.546 

2-559 

1,861 

216.043 

260.858 

558,180 

$18,777 

577,512 

566.167 

12 

11.576 

8.927 

200 

6,939 

317 

6.783 

1.290 

19.856 

1,644 

19,608 

108,878 

47,778 

101,148 

44.067 

49.461 

37.694 

21.627 

2.450.034 

6,483 

511.233 

32.274 

921.229 

6,005 

160.834 

7.266 

190,039 

5.675 

68,254 

462 

360 

3.783 

910 

700 

6,128 

4 

273 

1.637 

6 

344 

811 

25 

291 

2.518 

46 

576 

3,174 

— 

10.795 

— 

27.099 


140.066 


FOUNDATION GARMENTS 
The foundation-gannent industry in Aus- 
tralia is efficiently organised and energetically 
operated— Australian-made foundation ear- 
ments are SMd to be equal to the world’s Lst 
various grades. The industry has ex- 
panded substantially in recent years. The 
foundation-garment makers in 

Nel 7 o 1 *’*!,®*! up factories in England and 
New Zealand, has branch factories in two 
country towns in New South Wales, and has 
factories in the suburbs of Sydne“ 
in addition to the parent factory at Sydney. 

Some other firms also have decentralised fac- 

prSd"cS!“* *'■ garments are 

It is a fashion-conscious industry, and the 

wnti? '"“uufacturers regularly send repre- 
«ntativ€s overseas to study product!^ 
methods, fashion trerids. changes In^ materials 

American techniques for 
foundation-garment manufacturing have bwn 

flnkine with Australian compal^es 

can M making under licence to Ameri- 

at well-known U.S. brands, and 

menft I foundation gar- 

ments are manufactured in Australia. ^ 

IMPORTS: 

Corsets 

Brassieres and other supnortinff 
except furgica). n e i * g«niients. 

Elastics, knitted in tubular form 

BlasUes, other, under 1 inch 
®«tlc8, other. neJ 


Most of the mam manufacturers in Australia 
Sanv products; some produce 

h garments in a %-ariety 

^ fittmgs, each in an individual size range 

made-to-measure and/ 
or sur^cgl foundation gamionts. 

siptfpc CORSETRY and BRAS- 

isIERES, on a one-shift basis, is, in general 
adequate to the demand. The industry fn 1949' 
50 produced 102,800 dozen corset? Q iia 
corseleu. 316.612 dozen braS^ H O^? dozen 
suspender belts and 4,722 dozen su/JS 

ExporU from Australia of corsets and n.h-,- 


1950.51 



8^^ 
7.308 
ffrJih.yda. 
lit 


6.158 

6,482 

7487 


62.8i5 103,860 
yds. 

013 291.460 


41;’'"*- 


sqO'ds. 

U.024 
grJin.yds. 

S6,492 
^sqyds. 

641,432 315.030 


9.958 

7.305 

12s9l0 

68.207 


.rz 4,295 


6.187 


no. 

20.112 53,770 

— 18,585 

— 10,919 
sq.yds. 

g Mm .yds. 

113.034 109,164 
. sq.yds. 

575,736 593.556 

14.748 
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HANDKERCHIEFS 


Handkerchief manufacture in Australia is 
entirely of imported materials; only stitching 
and edging of men’s handkerchiefs, and stitch- 
ing, edging and embroidering of women’s 
handkerchiefs is carried out in Australia. 
Three of the Sydney manufacturers have given 
consideration to establishing a joint company 
for spinning and weaving handkerchief mate- 
rials, but discarded the plan, due to the high 
cost of plant and insuificient turnover to war- 
rant the expenditure. Much of the plant for 


handkerchief edging and embroidering arrived 
in Australia in 1938 and the early war years 
and it is considered ample capacity for all nro^ 
duction of handkerchiefs other than high 
quality embroidered is now installed The in 
dustry in 1949-50 produced 811,355 dozen men's 
and boys' handkerchiefs and 823,465 dozen 
women’s and girls' handkerchiefs. 

Imports of handkerchiefs for the years 1948- 
49, 1949-50 and 1950-51 were considerable— 


IMPORTS: 


do 2 . 

Handkerchiefs, unpicssod and unboxed ... 41 886 

Otherwise 1.878,145 1.08179B 


1948-49 

T- 

23.492 


1949-50 


d02. E 

22,631 5,617 

1,472.066 751,453 


1950-51 


doz. i 
25,369 7,076 

1.839,467 919.964 


NECKTIES 


Neckties are made in Australia mainly from 
imported tie silks. Woven wool tie-fabric and 
knitted ties are made in Australia. In 1948- 
49, tie production was 486,659 dozen. Imports 


of ties, mainly from United Kingdom, for the 
years 1947-48 were 8,182 dozen (1)22,911); 1948- 
49, 40,792 dozen (£78,887); 1949-50, 10.722 dozen 
(£25,328); 'and 1950-51, 46,474 dozen (£100,644). 


HEAD SOUARES AND SCARVES 


Head squares and scarves are made from a 
variety of materials. The bulk of the produc- 
tion other than of knitted or woven scarves is 
made by small hrms situated mainly in Mel- 


bourne and Sydney. Some of the screen-print- 
ing firms produce printed silk, rayon scarves 
and ties. 


HATS AND CAPS. MILLINERY 

FUR-FELT HAT manufacture in Australia is 
well served by the plentiful supply of rabbit- 
skins available; a large surplus of skins is ex- 
ported. Australian fur-felt hat factories en- 
gaged in production of men’s hats are modelled 
after the English style inasmuch as hats are 
made from fur to finished product in one fac- 
tory. English felt-hat craftsmen have estab- 
lished the industry soundly in Australia with 
the result that the best-quality Australian fur- 
felt hats compare favourably with imported 
hats. WOOL-FELT HATS are made in Aus- 
tralia by a few manufacturers, mainly for the 
millinery trade. 

Present production of men’s hats is sufficient 
to supply the Australian demand, and oversea 
demands for fur-felt and wool-felt hats and 
hoods are being met. There is ample estab- 
lished manufacturing capacity to satisfy the 
local and export markets. 

The industry in 1948-49 used 1,529,485 lb. of 
rabbit skins and 256.445 lb. of scoured wool, and 
produced the following quantities of hats, 
hoods, and capelines— 

PRODUCTION* I948»49 1949-50 


Pur-fcIl — 


doz. 

dor. 

Hats 

. . . 

98.303 

93.495 

Hoods and capciincs 
sale as such 

for 

» * * 

50.623 

43,877 

Wool -felt— 

Hals 


6.255 

5.209 

Hoods and capciincs 
sale as such 

for 

» * * 

93.498 

49.094 


Exports in 1948-49 were 3,130 dozen fur-felt 
hats and 11,204 dozen of wool-felt hats, mainly 
to Southern Rhodesia and other British coun- 
tries. while in 1950-51 exports were 32 dozen of 
fur-felt hats and 1.311 dozen of wool-felt hats. 
Imports were 12.704 dozen of men’s and boys 
and 4 343 dozen for women's and girls* in 1948- 
49: and in 19.50-51 totals were 9.094 dozen and 
9,429 dozen respectively; in both years mainly 
from the United Kingdom. 

HOODS for straw hats are not made in Aus- 
tralia. Imports in 1948-49 were 7,523 dozen and 
in 1950-51. 30.737 dozen hoods of Panama or 


AND ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 

Pandan, mainly from the Netherlands East 
Indies. Grass or straw braids, imported mainly 
from Switzerland, were valued at £135,355 in 

1948- 49. £111,001 in 1949-50 and £90.890 in 
1950-51. The quantity of STRAW HATS pro- 
duced in Australia during 1948-49 was 121,670 
dozen, of which 96,890 dozen were women’s and 
girls’ hats. Total production in Australia in 

1949- 50 was, as far as was known, slightly less 
than average demand requirements. 

CAP MAKING is well established, mainly at 
Sydney and Melbourne. The production of col- 
lege and school caps meets demand, some firms 
specialising in such products. Caps and helmets 
for the Armed and Public Services are usually 
made by the Commonwealth Clothing Factory 
and by specialist firms, and ample capacity for 
manufacture of such Is available. Australian 
production of CAPS, BERETS and HELMETS 
in 1948-49 was 46.827 dozen of caps, 18.736 dozen 
of berets, and 11,204 dozen of helmets. Exports 
of hats (except felt), caps, and other headwear 
in 1946-49 were valued at £14,940, as compared 
with £12,148 in 1949-50. Hats and caps and 
other headwear imnorted during 1948-49 were 
valued at £558.551, and in 1949-50, £520,843; the 
bulk of the imports coming from the United 
Kingdom; included among the imports for 
1948-49 were 55 dozen of firemen’s helmets and 
miners’ hats. 

The style demand for MILLINERY in Aus- 
tralia is seasonal, but while similar styles are 
worn throughout the southern areas of the 
Commonwealth, the trend in northern Aus- 
tralia is to lighter millinerv suited to a su^ 
tropica] climate. A recent development is the 
sale of all necessary fells, straws, crowns, 
brims, feathers and accessories in separate but 
matched pieces for making-uo into hats by the 
user. A branch of the millinery industry is 
catering for this “home-manufacture” market. 
The hat industry is able to supply the milUnery 
trade with its requirements of fur-felt and 
wool-felt hoods for women’s wear, about one- 
third of which are of rabbit-fur. the remainder 
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being of wooWelt. The supply of straw shapes, 
however, is below demand (see Straw Hals, 
above). Details of quantities of articles pro- 
duced by milliners in Australia cannot be pro- 
vided as such information is not collected. 
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ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS and olher trim- 
mings are made in Australia by about twenty 
companies. Value of production of arliheial 
flowers during 1948-41) was £152,911, while 
value of other trimmings and ornaments pro- 
duced amounted to £234,419. 


GLOVES 


There were flfly-six manufacturers of gloves 
in Australia in 1949-50, over half of which were 
located in Victoria. Products include leather 
and fabric dress gloves, driving, harvesting, 
working, housemaids' and gardening gloves. 
(The manufacture of rubber gloves is con- 
sidered in Chapter 8, "Rubber Products".) 

Before the 1939-45 War, manufacture was 
confined mainly to industrial types, require- 
ments of which were supplied almost wholly 
by the Australian industry. The cessation of 
dress glove imports during the war, however, 
stimulated production and the industry was 
built up to a stage where it could supply prac- 
tically all of the Australian requirements of 
both dress and industrial types. When im- 
ported gloves again became available on the 
Australian market after the war, the Austra- 
lian manufacturers found that they could not 
compete, particularly in the higher-grade dress 
gloves, partly because of price and partly be- 
cause of a marked consumer preference for the 
imported articles. As a result Australian pro- 
duction of gloves, particularly leather dress 
gloves, declined considerably; and many manu- 
facturers diverted Iheit activities to other 
fields, making gloves only intermittently or as 
a side line. 

Production of LEATHER DRESS GLOVES 
declined from a peak of 69,468 doten pairs in 
1946-47. to 48,800 dozen pairs In 1948-49, only 
25.000 dozen pairs in 1949-50 and 24.210 dozen 
pairs in 1950-51. Imports of leather gloves, on 


the other hand, increased from about 25,000 
dozen pairs in 1946-47 to 55,500 dozen pairs in 
1947-48, 47.000 dozen pairs in 1948-49, 55,000 
dozen pairs in 1949-50, and 70,237 dozen pairs in 
1950-51. 

FABRIC DRESS GLOVES are mostly made 
in Australia separately from leather gloves. Al- 
though production declined in the post-war 
period from 37,000 dozen pairs in 1947-48 to 
27,400 dozen pairs in 1948-49, recent figures 
have shown a definite increase in production of 
fabric dress gloves— to 32,100 dozen in 1949-50 
and 44.730 dozen pairs in 1950-51. Imports of 
gloves and mittens, other than of leather or of 
certain industrial types, in 1948-49 totalled 
122,426 dozen pairs, valued at £282.863; in 1949- 
50. 113,836 dozen pairs, valued at £250,851; and 
in 1950-51 were 227.257 dozen pairs, valued at 
£474.900. (Most of these are thought to be 
fabric dress gloves.) 

In the manufacture of dress gloves, more par- 
ticularly leather, there is considerable unused 
capacity. 

The production of INDUSTRIAL-TYPE 
GLOVES is sufficient to meet Australian de- 
mand. Output in 1949-50 was 154.000 dozen 
pairs, and in 1950-51, 195,860 dozen pairs. Im- 
ports of industrial gloves are small. 

Exports of Australian-made gloves and mit- 
tens in 1948*49 were 1,180 dozen pairs, valued 
at £2.530; in 1949-50, 5,371 dozen pairs, £4,107; 
and in 1950-51. 3.266 dozen pairs, £4,617. 


CLEANING AND REPAIR OF CLOTHING, NAPERY. ETC. 


LAUNDRIES in Australia are fairly wide- 
spread throughout the Commonwealth, but the 
greatest concentration occurs in the metropoli- 
tan cities of Sydney and Melbourne. A large 
number of the laundries are old-established 
companies, some of which combine dry clean- 
ing, pressing and dyeing services; a small num- 
ber are self-service automatic laundries which 
use the domestic type washing machines in 
their establishments. Some convents also 
^erate large laundries. There appears to be a 
great demand on laundry services and, appar- 
ently, insufficient establishments to cope with 
the present demand. 


A marked increase has occurred over recent 
dry CLEANING, PRESSING and 
? m particularlv in New 

South Wales and Victoria. The serx ice is rather 

r equipped for its work, most 

com^nies having well-planned 
factories with continuous processing. 

fiSIm mending, renovation and 
clothing and fabrics is carried out 
specialist enterprises and by 
Kents dry-cleaning and pressing estali^ 


THE FOOTWEAR INDUSTRY 

FOOTWEAR 

Australia is strone 
fimly established. It is an industry o1 

« wide range of ^ods 
at prices ranging from 
a few shUlings for a child’s pair of slipperrio 
several pounds for men's a^d womens dre« 
^oes of h»gh quality. The industry is comp^ 
^h in production and marketing. There^are 
about nine different major types of footwear 
production in Australia requiring different 

^ant and dUferent melhods^f mf 

Sn tn ? ma^productlon factories in ad^.^ 
tion to factories specialising in high-quality 


MANDFACTURE 

manufacture for thei 
to retailers' ^nl^ 

in Austrolil^^plgtg'^jg®^ 

.=i»r “ ’.'I-,.,'’;,- 



Seven new companies have either recently be- 
gun production or have announced an intention 
to begin manufacturing footwear. Notable 
newcomers have entered the industry, some 
having United Kingdom interests and others 
being wholly Australian owned. Many estab- 
lished companies have recently increased their 
capital for general expansion purposes. One 
large organisation is a principal supplier of felt 
and most requisites for the manufacture 
of felt slippers in Australia and is also engaged 
in making slippers, shoes and other footwear 
(and has subsidiary and associate companies 
manufacturing textiles, felt, carpets, products 
of textile wastes^see close of Part One, Chap- 
ter 15, “Textiles. Felling, Cordage*’). 

About 90 per cent, of the specialist machines 
used in Australian footwear factories are sold 
by or leased from The British United Shoe 
Machinery Company of Australia Pty. Ltd. 
(That company is a subsidiary of the British 
United Shoe Machinery Co. Ltd., of Leicester, 
England, which in turn is associated with the 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation of 
America.) 

Skilled labour is in short supply. Materials, 
including uppers, tops and slipp>er forms, cork, 
leather and other socks and soles (except rub- 
ber) were imported to the value of £4,727 dur- 
ing 1948-49. £4,497 during 1949-50, and for 1950- 
51 were valued at £5,929. (For imports of 
leather see Chapter 14, “Leather and Leather 
Products".) 

Productive capacity of the footwear industry 
in pre-war years was considerably in excess of 
local demand, but the substantial increase in 
capacity since the 1939-45 War has not yet be- 
come an embarrassment to the manufacturers. 
Demand has been maintained well above pre- 
war levels. However, it seems apparent that 
an increased export market will be needed 
within a short time to maintain full produc- 
tion with existing and projected plant capacity. 

There is a tendency toward overproduction 
in some of the cheaper lines of leather foot- 
wear, for example, some types of children’s 
shoes. Production of medium grades of men’s 

EXPORTS: 1938-39 


Wholly of leather £18.931 

Part leather and fabric (a) 

Rubber 2,917 

3 


(a) Included in ‘Other.’* 

There has been, however, about a four-fold 
increase in the value of footwear imports dur- 

IMPORTS; 

Wholly leather — 

Men’s 

Women’s and children's 

Part leather and fabric — 

Ladies’ evening footwear 

Other 

Rubber footwear — 

Bath slippers 

Goloshes and rubber sand shoes 

Gum and wading boots . • 

Other footwear, including slippers, n.e.i., clogs and 
attorns 
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and women's footwear is about equal to the 
local demand, but a shortage exists in men’s 
and women's high-grade shoes; particularly 
matrons shoes. The shortage is mainly caused 
by the scarcity of high-grade upper leathers 
and by the generally increased demand for 
shoes of higher grade. Slippers, sandals, mocas- 
sins, football boots (not soccer bools, which 
are not made in Australia), cricket boots, run- 
ning spikes, boxing shoes and ballet shoes are 
made in sufficient quantities for local require- 
ments, but there appears to be a shortage of 
orthopaedic boots and shoes. 

In 1949-50, 15.35 million pairs of boots and 
shoes, 8.4 million pairs of slippers, and 2.1 mil- 
lion pairs of sandals, were made in Australia. 
With the exception of sandals, these produc- 
tion statistics show a slight increase over the 
1938-39 production level. In 1950-51, produc- 
tion reached 16.6 million pairs of boots and 
shoes, 8.3 million pairs of slippers, and 1.6 
million pairs of sandals. The following table 
shows the composition of production of boots, 
shoes, sandals and slippers from all factories in 
Australia, in 1949-50-^ 


PRODUCTION; Quantity 

Boots-— pairs 

Men's 1,517,339 

Women’s 31,192 

Children’s (a) 263,734 

Shoes — 

Men's 3,381,369 

Women's 6,346,228 

Children's (a) 3.868.834 

Sandals— 

Men’s 657,601 

Women's 1,142,351 

Children's (a) 598.782 

Clogs 7.787 

Slippers. Felt or Fabric — 

Men's •. 517.092 

Women's 3,955,330 

Children's (a) 2.140,091 

Slippers, Leather- 

Men's 518,115 

Women's 1,001,310 

Children’s 473.124 

(a) Up to and including size 2. 

The value of exports of Australian 
has increased considerably since 1938 
shown by the following table — 

!946.47 1947-48 1948-49 1949*50 


£328.897 £208.834 £380.128 £110.878 

9,528 1,757 113 32 

7,700 4.561 5,103 9,950 

60.594 


pairs 

1,517,339 

31.192 

263,734 

3,381,368 

6,346,228 

3.868.834 

557,601 

1,142,351 

598.782 

7.787 

517.092 

3,955,330 

2.140,091 

518.115 

1,001.310 

473.124 


1946*47 


1947-48 


£208.834 
1,757 
4.561 
9 


1948-49 


U80.128 

113 

5,103 


Value 

£ 

1,669.621 

53,262 

179.838 

4,660,254 

8,885,858 

2,600,672 

350,582 

1,417,153 

302.063 

6.246 

227.892 

1.466.127 

318.593 

374,825 

500,357 

135.967 


footwear 
•39, as is 

1950-Sl 







ing 1938-39 and 1950-51. 
in detail were— 


The value of imports 


1938 39 

1948-49 

1949-50 

1950 51 

£19,020 

54.814 

£118,840 

401,147 

£79,157 

372,757 

£175,334 

621,408 

5.480 

12,659 

5.772 

27.995 

1.924 1 
23.145 ^ 

108,507 

71 

3,896 

609 

666 

132,709 

98.932 

5.156 ) 
118,675 < 
184.336 

188,383 

355.448 

43.427 

4S3I2 

181 925 

380.810 


FOOTWEAR STOCK, ACCESSORIES AND FINDINGS 


STOCK (or STUFF) CUTTING of soles, sol- 
ing material and manufacture of toe puffs is 
sometimes carried out by tanners, by some 
footwear manufacturers, and also by specialist 
enterprises. 

The manufacture of HEELS from leather or 
wood is a large and specialised part of the 
industry. INSOLES and SOCKS are also often 


produced in the same factories. UPPERS, 
apart from those made in boot and shoe fac- 
tories, are made by about eight manufacturers 
in Victoria and three in New South Wales; 
these firms specialise in clicking and sewing, 
and they give good service to many manufac- 
turers unable to perform this work in their 
own factories. SOLE SEWING is another 
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branch of the trade in which a number of in- 
dependent firms undertake this service for boot 
and shoe manufacturers and repairers. There 
are about eighteen specialist solO'Sewcrs in 
Melbourne and about thirty-two in Sydney, in 
capacity ranging from a few machines to about 
half a dozen machines. 

Boot and shoe FINDINGS, HEEL AND TOE 
TIPS are manufactured tn Australia by a small 
number of medium-sized and large-sized firms; 
the production of these items is carried out 
by mass-production methods, and trading is 
competitive, although shortage of certain types 
of metal has restricted output. 

PATTERN CUTTING is a specialised section 
of the boot and shoe industry, there being only 
three firms in Victoria and two in New South 
Wales, operating as independent units. 


The manufacture of LASTS is carried on by 
a small number of specialised firms. 

Although the greater part of demand for foot- 
wear stock, accessories and findings comes from 
the footwear manufacturers, that from foot- 
wear repairers is also significant. 

Production of uppers, soles, heels and acces- 
sories in Australia in 1D49-50 was — 


Manufactured Manufactured 
in Boot and Shoe in ALL 


PRODUCTION; 

Factories 

Fii clones 


pairs 

pairs 

Uppers mdde for sale . . 

ltl7.439 

1S7.439 

Soles made for sale — 

Leather 

2.9(i5 Sm 

7.171.875 

Heels mode foi sale— 

Lcath4-r 

1.735,422 

3.779.624 

Boot and shoe accessories <d) £41.522 

<a) £ 602.080 


(a) Value only available 


REPAIR OF FOOTWEAR 


Footwear repair establishments, widespread 
and commonplace in the cities and towns of 
Australia, are operating to the limit of available 
skilled labour, and are sometimes hindered by 


shortages of sole leather. The value of output 
of repair establishments in 1948-49 was £1.91 
million, and in 1949-50 was £2.07 million. 
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Pari Three: Basic Statistics 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS, 1938-39 1949-50 

NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AT 1938-39 AND 1949-50 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AT 1938-39. 1949-50. JUNE, 1930. SEPTEMBER. 1951 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 1949-50 

EMPLOYMENT, MALE AND FEMALE 

SALARIES AND WAGES PAID, IN TOTAL AND PER PERSON ENCAGED 
VALUE OF PRODUCTION 

VALUE OF MATERIALS. POWER. FUEL. REPAIRS, etc 
VALUE OF OUTPUT 


See Explanations, 
Appendix IV 
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Explanatory Footnotes to Both Tables 

ic) Abo includes pyjamas bety l^^e^' Millmcry were .neluded in the sub- 

^esalla; needlework. Does not includr&i«''“'^^- -hi'-work otherwise; embroidery a„d 
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<f) Also includes braces: hose suspenders. Docs not include knitting. 

(g) Includes knitted piccegoods. 

(h) Also includes suspender belts: surgical belts. 

(j) Also includes the n^aking of hoods and capelines. 

(k) Separate figures were not published: they were included with sub -class “Other" — sec footnote (m) below. 

<1) Docs not include dyeworks engaged wholly or mainly on dyeing of textile yarns and piecegoods see 

footnote <m), Part Throe, Chapter IS. ‘Tcxlilos, Felting. Cordage". 

<m) The sub-class "Other" is one of miscellaneous activities not elsewhere included in the Commonwealth 
Statistician's Class VIII, "Clothing (except Knitted)". The sub-class includes clothing repair (including 
invisible mending and re-weaving); fusion of collars; button covering; shoulder pads. 

(n> These figures also include employees for the sub- classes "Gloves’* and "Umbrellas and Walking Sticks", 
because separate figures were not published. 

(o) Establishments in Tasmania classifiable within the sub-class "Boot and Shoe Repairing" were included 
in the sub-class "Boots and Shoes (not Rubber)”. 

(p> Includes stuff (stock) cutting — soles, heels, toe puffs, stiffeners, platforms, socks, insoles, etc.; wooden 
lasts and heels. 

(q> Consideration and comparison of totals must take into account the effects stated in footnotes ex- 
plaining the composition of certain sub-classes and figure units. 



Chapter 17: 


PRODUCTS OF TEXTILES AND/OR 
WASTES, CORDAGE, HAIR, FELT, 
NOT ELSEWHERE INCLUDED 
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Part One: Structure of Established Manufacturing Activities 


TEE inanuluctuif (or niaking-up) of bedcimy, soft funii.'liings, eandlewiek-cbenillc, 
blinds, eaiivas goods, flags, bags and sacks, waddings and jiaddings, surgical dressings, 
sanitary pads, leatLorclotli, liolland. linoleum, netting and nets made of cord or rope, 
of iniseollancous products based on textiles or textile wastes and treatment of textile 
wastes, are estabJi.slicd in Australia as listed below, llie extent of association of activi- 
ties being sliown by annotation. The listing is intended to be reasonable indicative, 
but hot iiecc.ssarilv fuUv inclusive 


BEDDING: There are about )40 establishments in Australia wholly or mainly engaged in 
bedding manufacture. The industry is sometimes associated with furniture making' mainly 
however, mattresses of flock, imported kapok, and inner-springs with waddings and/or coir’ 
are made by specialist companies. Within some of the factories, production of quilts quilting’ 
pil owcases and sleeping-bags is also undertaken. One firm so engaged is also concerned 
with production of chenille products within a branch factory. Most of the firms engaged 

establishments each employed more than 50 persons (one 
employed 196), and 23 each employed from 21 to 50 oersons' these 31 
employed 1,268 persons out of the activity total of 23)74 establishments 

SOFT FURNISHINGS, INTERIOR BLINDS. CARPET LAYING LAMPSHADES- 

about 230 estabUshments wholly or mainly engaged in one or mor^ o^ fhese activi 

Sections of large departmental and furnishing stores in AustraUa produce itLs M furnUh^es 

among establishments making interior blinds are those whollv or Included 

Venetian blinds, with slats lither of wood mlul or 

engaged, a few of which also make their ^ ow? wood ?r metkl esublishments are so 


GOODS, TARPAULINS, SAILS. BUNTING AND rr ar« tt. 
estabbshmenls wholly or mainly encaced in one or r fu ^30 

the products is carried out bv a activities. Making up of 

manufacturers specialising m c^Sn of ”’^^^«cturers, and 

blinds and awnings. In 1948^9, only®6 eslablishmeifft* exterior 

(one employed 133). and 14 each employ^ from 21 to 50 persons 

employed 858 persons out of the activUr toUl of 1.5^ persons establishments 

K2: „r4‘ ■ .V I 




ACTIVITIES concerned with iKa _ x 

SeVTo? an •S'l.efoT* ^rth*”** h“ 

Je%STVaf onpaToIe crmlSr^ct^hre 

dyeing, finishing and ‘ as TwYe V together. Als 

rjocheted fabrics “”®.’ manufacture of caroetino aclivitv, are te^ii 
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dressers also trained as wigmakers will occasionally make wigs. There are about 120 estal> 
lishments in tliis heterogeneous group of activities. In 1948-49, 5 establishments each employed 
more than 100 persons, and 12 each from 51 to 100 persons; these 17 establishments employed 
persons out of 3,232 persons in activities included in the statistical grouping. The 22 
establishments with 21 to 50 persons employed 764 persons, and the 31 establishments each 
employing less than 21 persons employed 685 persons. 


CANDLEWICK-CHENILLE: There are five companies engaged in the manufacture of candle- 
wiCK-cheniUo. The largest of these, which operates three branch factories, spins a portion of 
Its cotton yarn requirements, and also weaves terry towelling. It has announced its 
intention of increasing its spinning capacity and has commenced to weave cotton cloth. 
(Imported grey cloth is mainly used as the base material for Australian-made chenille.) One 
other Cl mpany. with two branch factories, twists or doubles cotton yarn, but does not spin. 
All of the companies make up the whole of their output into furnishings and garments. 
(Companies engaged in the making-up of chenille garments, but not tuiting of the material, 
are included among clothing manuiacturers.) 


PLASTIC-COATED FABRICS (nitrocellulose, polyvinyl-chloride (P.V.C.), polyvinyl-butyral 
(P.V.5 ) coating): There are nine manufacturers of these products in Australia. Nitrocellulose 
"'leathercluth*' is made only at two establishments; one is a large establishment, employing 
more than 200 persons, makes nitrocellulose past&> for its own use and for the other manu- 
facturer, and is also engaged in rubber and P.V.C. coating of fabrics (this establishment is 
operated by the leading chemicals and explosives manufacturer in Australia); the other 
establishment is small, operated by a company principally engaged in tanning of chrome 
leathers, and obtains its nitrocellulose pastes from the other manufacturer of nitrocellulose 
leathercloth. Seven other manufacturers coal fabrics with plastics, mainly P.V.C. Three 
of these are engaged principally in the plastics products industry and also make unsupported 
P.V.C. film. Two of the ©{hers also make unsupported P.V.C. film; one, a subsidiary of Felt 
and Textiles of Australia Lid. (see also page 404), with two establishments, is the only firm 
in Australia which coats felt with P.V.C.; it is also engaged in the extrusion of P.V.C. into 
products such as shoe randings, motor-vehicle fender-pipings, upholstery pipings and electrical 
tubing. Of the remaining two manufacturers, one is a specialist in fabric coating, filling 
(Holland), pigmenting, and rot-proofing (with two factories), and the other is a specialist in P.V.B. 
coating for shoe bias binding (see also Chapter 7). Chemical-proofing of fabric for water- 
proof garments is mainly done by certain manufacturers of waterproof garments (see Chapter 
16). 

DRESSING (FILLING, IMPREGNATING. PIGMENTING) AND COMBINING OF FABRICS; 
One company, with two establishments, is engaged in starch-filling and glazing of fabrics 
fer Hollands and bookcloths, and pigmenting of canvas and duck for striped canvas goods, 
and of cloth for bias bindings, slippers, etc. This company also coats fabric with polyvinyl- 
butyral, and rot-proofs and fire-proofs flax and cotton canvas and duck, and hessian uphol- 
stery webbing. One company, a subsidiary of Felt and Textiles of Australia Ltd. also 
page 404), with two establishments (which is also referred to in “Plastic-Coat^ rabrics , 
above) is engaged in the filling and impregnating and calendering, \yhere required, of fabrics, 
and is the only Australian manufacturer of buckram. One firm is engaged 
the combining of fabrics for shoe and slipper uppers; principal materials combined are 
gabardine to cotton duck, satin to duck or calico, knitted rayon to hessian, and 
IS used as the backing, some of the combined materials are also embossed. ^ 

manufactures soiral tubing of hessian for packaging (see also Bags and Sacks ^ 

wear trimmings and quilted fabrics, and pre-buill borders for inner-spring mattresses.) 

SURGICAL DRESSINGS AND MEDICAL PLASTERS: piere are 

up from, principally, imported gauze, lint, calico, flannelette and : „„np;ate 

t^he companies (the leading manufacturer of surgical dressings m Australia, and ®n 
company^ of a leading U.^A. company of the same name) also Pr®fXl4“T?andaTwhich 

fronT the raw fibre stage. A third company makes a specific the c^uze is fmported, 

adheres only to itself, not to the skin (and is therefore not a plaster), ‘^e gauze is importe 

treated with adhesive by trade coaters, and slit and packaged by this firm. 

COTTONWOOL AND CELLULOSE WADDINGS AND PADDINGS: Imported 

orade lint are used to produce surgical cotton wool. Two companies make . 

rurgLrdre?sing^“"anf"of'’'ablo;Sfnt%K^^^ 

industrial waddings, also makes absorbent/soluble sanitary P^ducts, and is a S 

SSI, 

Jon. Aus.r.U.n .our„a. 

TFXTILE WASTES PROCESSING AND PRODUCTS THEREFROM: About 30 fims cariy out 
Sg sn? gating” of mill and textile was^s: most 

SJrngtl^d^ pir S foTSp^LlLry, bedding, tailoring. 
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and other uses. The principal processor of textile wastes and manufacturer of products there- 
from is the Felt and Textiles group (see also page 405), which has 4 subsidiaries (operating 3 
establishments) engaged in this activity; three of these are principally engaged in the breaking 
down of textile wastes and manufacture of flock; the other, operating two establishments, 
makes flock, mungo and shoddy blends, and is the principal Australian manufacturer of 
glazed and unglazed paddings for motor-car upholstep'» mattresses, bedding, handbags, quilting, 
etc. (it also makes needled jute/hair underfelt and insulating felt), and trades in unprocessed 
flbre and textile wastes. 


FELT PROCESSING: One company, with two establishments, a subsidiary of Felt and Textiles 
of Australia Ltd. (see also page 404), is engaged in the cutting and slitting of plain and 
processed felt for a wide variety of industrial and domestic products, combining of plain 
and processed felt and/or fabrics, treating and forming of fell for motor bodywork trimminiis 
rubber coafing of felt. etc. (this company also coats felt with P.V.C.. and. at one establishment’ 

Prmcipally a felt manufacturer, also makes 
cut, laminated, formed, etc., components from industrial felt (see also ‘Feltino", Chaoter 151. 
Cutting. stenciUing and combining of felt and/or fabrics, for the clothing and other trades 
are also earned out by a number of smaller firms. ’ 


needled jute/hair soft felt for floor-covering under- 
felt, aiid for insulation and padding. The principal manufacturer, Felt and Textiles of Aus 

establishn-,ents. That comoa^y, and two others 
of the nine, also make wool felts, including flooring felts. (See also "Wool Felt ', Chapter 15 .) 

nets and possibly heavy fish-ne U An esUhli<hM manufacture of netting for sports- 

Unlted Kingdom maniSacturer of sewiS tlleaS fi^h ® 

a power-net machine for the manu7ac Cfe Jf fish TeUiJf 


Wigs, movie screens, parachutes etc is carriid^«5T^^ artificial hair, dolls' 

establishments each employing’ a few persons ^ ^ major activity in several small 
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Port Two: Outline of Capacity of Manufacturing Activities 


BEDDING AND MATTRESSES 

The manufacture ol blankets, sheets, pillow- 
slips. pillows, quills, bedspreads and mattresses, 
etc,, in Auslralia is a substantial industry 
supplying practically all of the local market re- 
quirements. 

One large Australian cotton-weaving hrm 
weaves sheeting and pillow cloth and also 
makes up SHEETS and PILLOWSLIPS (see 
“Cotton*', Chapter 15); at capacity levels of 
production, this firm would meet about 20 per 
cent, of Australian requirements. The major 
part of Australian requirements of sheets and 
pillowslips, however, are made up in Australia 
U’om imported cloth. Many housewives do their 
own making up of sheets and pillowcases. Im- 
ports of made-up sheets, counterpanes and 
bedspreads into Australia in 1949-50 were 
valued at £123,025; and of pillow and bolster 
covers, etc.. £7,667; most of these imports came 
from the TJniUd Kingdom. 

Capacity for production of BLANKETS is 
more than sufficient to meet local require- 
ments, and to permit some export. Informa- 
tion on production, imports and exports is given 
in the “Wool** section. Chapter 15. 

Output of QUILTS in Australia in 1949-50 
toUlled 93,737, valued at £346,580. (The manu- 
facture in Australia of candlewick bedspreads 
1$ discussed in the section “Candlewick-Chen- 
ille**, this chapter.) Imports of quilts, mostly 


marcelJa, honeycomb, alhambra, grecian and 
dimity, in 194&-49 were valued at £193.000 and 
in 1949-50 at £233.000. These imports came 
mainly from the United Kingdom. 

All of the MATTRESSES required by the 
Australian market arc made in Auslralia. Pro- 
duction in 1948-49, 1949-50 and 1950-51 was — 


PRODUCTION: 

1948-49 

1049-50 

1950-51 


’000 

Viiij 

000 

Spring (woven wire and 

link mesh) mattresses 

202 

2)5.7 

275.2 

Inner-spring msttresses 

147 

204.4 

294.7 

Soft-lilled and other mat- 

tresses 

420 

296.7 

502.7 


(See Chapter 8. “Rubber Products”, for com- 
ment on manufacture of rubber mattresses in 
Australia.) 

Most of the piecegoods used to cover quilts 
and mattresses are imported into Australia. 
The springs for inner-spring mattresses, and 
waddmgs and paddings, are of Australian 
manufacture, but all kapok used for stuffing 
mattresses is imported. In 1948-49, 3.7 million 
lbs., and in 1949-50. 3.5 million lbs., of kapok 
were imported from Ceylon, India and Indon- 
esia. To date, requirements of mattress and 
pillow ticking have been imported, but a firm 
has recently been established* with capacity for 
weaving ticking. 


SOFT FURNISHINGS, INDOOR BLINDS. LAMPSHADES, CARPET LAYING 


The making-up of curtains, drapes, loose 
covers for furniture, dressing-table “skirts”, 
and similar articles of FURNISHING DRAP- 
ERY, is mostly a “to order” trade, done to cus- 
tomers individual requirements. Many large 
furniture stores and retail stores selling furni- 
ture and furnishings have workrooms for mak- 
ing up those articles. Manv housewives do 
their own making up. The laying of carpet- 
ing Is also an activity mainly carried on by 
furniture and departmental stores and by car- 
pet warehouses. 

npOOR BLINDS AND AWNINGS are made 

in the manufac- 
mre of blinds and also by canvas-goods manu- 
facturers. VENCTIAN BLINDS are mainly 
made by specialist blind manufacturers. Total 

OANVAS GOODS MANUFACTURE 

manufacturers in Australia 
u of articles and supply 

rn^kot ^ Austra'lfa^ 

output of some of the 
principal items manufactured in 1949-50 was— 

gSg-PUCTIOK; 

Tarpaulins 73.355 

Hie., Isim 

74.564 


output of indoor blinds, etc., in 1949-50 was as 
follows^ 

PRODUerrON: 1949- 50 

Venetian blinds — ^ ““ 

496.742 

Metal 34^ ^53 

Indoor blinds and awnings 434 5^2 (a) 

<a) Of this tolal. £318 375 were made by blind 

S'aS '—-foods 

manufacturers of 
blinds made outdoor blinds and awnings to 

Winrf* £158,583. Imports of curtains and 
blinds of textile material in 1949-50 were 

imports came 

from the United Kingdom. Ex^Trts 


ovvninas..- zTsJ si (a) ' 

Horse and c ow rugs ‘ ' [39^ 
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Imports of made-up canvas goods are practU 
cally confined to items which are integral parts 
of machinery or other equipment. No statis- 


BAGS AND SACKS 

In 1949-50. Australia produced 218 million 
bushels of wheat and 1,110 million lbs. of greasy 
wool. Bulk handling of wheat is not as widely 
practised in Australia as in other large produc- 
ing countries; the larger part of the crop is 
bagged. The wool clip requires large numbers 
of woolpacks. Most of these requirements have 
to be imported. 

The bag and sack industry in Australia 
makes calico bags, meat wraps, and jute and 
hessian bags and sacks in smaller sizes (up to 
about 140 lb. sugar and fiour bags). Large- 
sized jute bags, corn sacks, woolpacks. bran 
sacks, etc., are made in India in very large 
quantities in long production runs, and landed 
prices of such bags imported into Australia 
are so low that manufacturers here could not 
compete. 

Bagging made of woven paper-yam has been 
tried, but is reported to have been unfavour- 
ably received by the bagmakers because it does 
not make up easily, and by the customers be- 
cause it has not the durability of hessian. 

SPIRAL TUBING of hessian, for packaging, 
is made by one firm, under licence from an 
overseas manufacturer. No statistics of pro- 
duction, imports or exports are available. 

Australian production of bags and sacks, 
in 1949-50, was as foUow^^ 


PRODUCTION: 1949-50 


Cl02. 

Flour bags (calico) 668,194 

Meat wraps 367.974 

Sucar bags 100.247 

Other hessian bags 611.670 

Other bacs 214.7H 


Capacity is considerably higher than present 
production levels. All printing of bags is done 
within the industry. 


LINOLEUM 

LINOLEUM is made in Australia by one com- 
pany which is associated with one of the 
largest United Kingdom linoleum manufac- 
turers. It makes plain, coloured, printed and 
marbled inlaid linoleum. Wood and cork flour 
required to make its linoleum is ground by the 
company, which has also supplied this material 
to other users. Paint requirements are also 
made in the same factory. 

Output of linoleum by the Australian manu- 
facturer is much less than the demand, and 
considerable quantities of linoleum are im- 
ported. The Australian company is expanding 
its activities and plans to double its present 


tics are available. There is little export of 
canvas goods. 


The MEAT WRAPS are practically all made 
from imported hessian or from stockinette fit- 
ted in Australia. (Some of the knitting firms 
also make up the meat wraps.) 

All of the calico, hessian and jute piece- 
goods used in making bags are imported. Im- 
ports in 1948-49 of such piecegoods were; 
Calico, 2 million sq. yds., jute and hessian piece- 
goods, 43.2 million sq. yds. (practically all from 
India). In 1949-SO, imports of calico for bag 
making were 5 million sq. yds. and of jute 
and hessian 33.5 million sq. yds. The manu- 
facture of jute and hessian piecegoods in Aus- 
tralia is considered uneconomic because of in- 
ability to compete against Indian manufac- 
tures, although one small firm has recently 
commenced manufacture (see Chapter 15). 

Imports of bags and sacks in 1948-49 and 
1949-50 (practically all from India) were— 


IMPORTS; 1948-49 1949-50 

’000 602. '000 doz. 

Bran, cha/f and compressed 

fodder 316.4 47.8 

Corn and flour 6,342.5 6,560.0 

Gunny, potato, onion and coal 34.9 25.7 

Ore I ‘3 1.0 

Sugar mats and sacks 133.4 4.3 

Woolpacks 259.3 373.1 


Exports of Australian-made bags and sacks 
in 1948-49 totalled 60,352 dozen, of which 37.600 
dozen were secondhand; and in 1949-50 about 
43,562 dozen, of which 26,440 dozen were 
secondhand. The price of bags and sacks has 
increased tremendously in the last few years, 
causing a considerable increase in the demand 
for secondhand bags. 

(See Chapter 5, ‘Taper Products. Printing, 
Signwriting, Photographic Materials”, for com- 
ment on manufacture of paper bags and sacks 
in Australia.) 


capacity. No account of the company's yearly 
output of linoleum is published. 

FELT-BASE floor-covering is not made in 
Australia. 

From 1935 to 1939 Australia was the United 
Kingdom's best customer for linoleum and felt- 
base for floor coverings, and took an annual 
average of 27 per cent, of total United King- 
dom exports. Over that period, Australia s 
average annual imports were 8.3 million sq. 
yds. In 1948-49 and 1949-50 imports of lino- 
leum and other floor coverings with a surface 
similar to linoleum were— 


IMPORTS: 

milJ.sq yds. 

Felt-base floor coverings '••w*.* *‘l 

Plain linoleums (or similar floor coverings, but not 

with felt base) • — 9 C7 

T niher than nlain. including inlaid ' 




I 

498,972 

83.621 

2.209.488 


£2.792.08! 


194 9-50 
miii.sq.yos. 


5.67 

O.IS 

6.27 

TTCT 


£ 

568,865 

55.661 

1.881,169 

■fi.46S,6d5 


slon of the industry in Australia beyond that 
being planned. Imports are now, however, 
subject to licence — see Appendix II. 


Although demand has fallen considerably in 
recent months, in view of the high level of 
imports, there seems scope for further expan- 
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GANDLEWICECHENILLE 

The principal products of the candlewlck^ 
chenille industry are BEDSPREADS. BATH 
MATS, RUGS, HOUSE AND BEACH COATS. 
CURTAINS. Imported grey cloth is used as 
the base cloth and coarse-count cotton yarns 
ior the raised or tufted design. Some candle- 
wick manufacturers dye Ihoir own yam and/or 
piecegoods. Cotton yarns of local manufacture 
are mainly used. One candlewick manufac- 
turer spins its own cotton yarn; this firm, 
already weaving terry towels, also weaves 
cotton cloth. 


No statistics of Australian production of 
candlewick articles arc available, nor are any 
imports or exports specified. Australian manu* 
facturers were short of trained labour for a 
great part of the post-war period, but have 
now (early 1952) caught up with demand, have 
put off workers, and thus have idle capacity. 
Some products are exported, in limited quan- 
tities. The largest Australian firm has capacity 
which is reputed to make it the largest pro- 
ducer of candlewick -chenille in the world. 


FABRIC COATING, IMPREGNATING, PILLING AND PIGMENTING 


The waterproofing of fabrics by coating with 
a rubber solution has been done in Australia 
for many years, principally by firms engaged 
in the manufacture of rubber products. (See 
also Chapter 8.) Some firms mainly engaged in 
the manufacture of waterproofed clothing also 
coat and/or impregnate fabrics with rubber, 
rubber mixtures and chemical compounds. The 
recent trend has been towards a preference 
for chemically-treated waterproofed cloths 
rather than the former rubber-coated cloths for 
rainwear, except for such items as sailors’ 
heavy “oilskins', etc. (See also Chapter 16.) 

The manufacture of leathercloth (a fabric 
coated with nitrocellulose) was commenced in 
Australia in the mid-1930’s: this is mMnly used 
for upholstery, particularly car upholstery, 
bookbinding, baby carriages and prams, etc. 

Since about 1945 the coating of fabrics with 
polyvinyl-chloride and polyvinyl-butyral 


IMPORTS: 


rapidly developed; for many uses, fabrics coated 
with polyvinyl plastics are reolaclng the older 
nitrocellulose-coated fabrics. (See also Chapter 
7.) 

Further (mainly recently developed) activi- 
ties in this general field include the pigment- 
ing of canvas and duck for strioed outdoor 
blinds and awnings, deckchair covers, sunroom 
furniture, etc., the filling of ooen-weave fabric 
for buckram and the filling of* fabrics for blind 
Holland ; at Jeast one of these firms also does 
commission rot-, sun- and weather-oroofing of 
fabrics. Some proofing of cloth (mainly canvas 
and duck) is done by cotton mills and some 
by c^vas-goods manufacturers. (See also Cot- 
ton, Chapter 15; and Canvas Goods, above.) 

Considerable quantities of coaled, impreg- 
nated, etc., cloths are still imported into Aus- 

i United Kingdom. 

In 1948^9 and I949-S0. imports were^ 


ESthwIith with nitrocellulose 

Lealhcrcioih binding ... 

Oil baize and similar fabrics 

Wool or chiefly of wool 

Cotton or chiefly of cotton* 

Silk or chiefly of silk 

Rayon or oU^et synthetics 

uther ..... 

Storch-fiUed bookbindin# cloth 


J 9 

iq yds. 
21.807 
862.007 

t 

2.367 

218.933 

1.800 

1949 

«q..v35! 

20 592 
997.975 

1.693.976 

225.484 

1,035,652 

14.780 
1.002 377 
30386 
lO.'TOI 
128,908 

2.54S 

209.2)5 

10.684 

5 929 

25,969 

10 291 

871 342 
7.857 
40.019 
267.494 

93.797 

29.901 

388.178 


138.203 


1. 122.531 

13).366 

_ 804.474 


4 609 
291.780 
932 
138.981 


7.052 

189.992 

2.172 

9.778 

57,876 

135.299 

136371 
90 542 


SDBGIOAL DEESSIKGS, PLASTERS, SAOTTAST TISSUES, Eto. 




50. thf in 19S: 

p^fPORTS: 

Surgical dressings — 1949-50 


Ljnv gauzes, bandages 


646 0s; 
87.46) 
17.182 
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TEXTILE WASTES PROCESSING AND PRODUCTS THEREFROM 


The treating of textile wastes — tailors’ cut- 
tings. whitework clippings, old clothes and 
waste piecegoods, felt cuttings, spinners’ waste, 
etc. — to produce FLOCK, is done in Australia 
by a number of medium-sized to small-sized 
firms. Some flock makers segregate wool wastes 
to make a pure-wool flock used in making 
quilts, mattresses, etc.; or to be re-soun into 
shoddy woollen yarn. Flock mav be’used. as 
such, for stufflng mattresses and pillows, as 
engineers’ waste, etc., or further processed to 
make GARNETTED FLOCK, which is used as 
padding for inner-spring mattresses, for up- 
holstery. for the manufacture of industrial wad- 
dings and paddings, upholstery pads. etc. Some 
waste material is exported. In 1949-$0 exports 
of manufactured waste and waste fabrics were 
140.150 lbs. Exports of rags and clippings in 
that year totalled 12,940 cwt. One firm spe- 
cialises in the dyeing of waste material for 
export- 

No figures of production of flock from waste 
materials are available, but output is not suffi- 
cient to meet all Australian requirements. Im- 

FELT PROCESSING 

The processing of felt, by cutting, slitting, 
treating, forming, combining, etc., to make a 
wide range of domestic and industrial pro- 
ducts, is well established and provides most 
of the requirements of Australian users. No 

NEEDLED FELTS 

The production of needled JUTE/HAIR 
felts, for undercarpeting and insulating, is suf- 
ficient to supply most of Australian require- 
ments. No figures of Australian output are 
available, but production is thought to be sub- 
stantial. Imports of felts other than wool felts 


ports of manufactured wastes and waste fabrics 
in 1949-50 totalled 962,000 lbs. The deficiency 
of Australian production arises partly from the 
lack of sufficient waste material to treat. In 
1949-50 about 1,600 cwt. of rags and clippings 
of all kinds were imported. 

INDUSTRIAL WADDINGS AND PAD- 
DINGS, which are used for upholstery (furni- 
ture. and motor car), in inner-spring mattresses, 
by the clothing trade (shoulder pads, etc,) and 
in the manufacture of hand and travel bags, 
are made from flock produced by wastes pro- 
cessers, and from carding and spinning waste, 
combings, sweeps, etc. In some cases jute is 
mixed with the other fibres, particularly for 
tailors' waddings. Both glazed and unglazed 
waddings are made in Australia, as well as 
upholstery pads, used particularly for motor- 
car upholstery and for inner-spring mattresses. 

No production figures are available. Imports 
of waddings and cottonwool (non-medicated, 
non-absorbent) in 1949-50 totalled about 760,000 
lbs. (Separate figures are not published.) 


production figures are available. Imports of 
articles of felt, including materials cut into 
shape therefor, in 1949-50 were valued at 
£20.842. Australian exports were valued at 
£3,304. 


in 1949-50 totalled 32,183 square yards, valued 
at £19,689; and exports were 6,759 square yards, 
valued at £6,453. 

(For comment on hair processing other than 
for carpet underfelt, see “Furniture”, Chapter 
3.) 


NETTING AND NETS 

Production of SPORTS NETS has kept pace 
with demand, and is capable of expansion 
without undue difficulty. Seasonal shortages 
of various types of sports nets sometimes occur, 
mainly because of a shortage of skilled labour, 
as practically all netting used for sports nets 
in Australia is hand netted. The installation 
of a power-net machine in 1950 by one of the 
principal manufacturers of sports nets in Aus- 
tralia, should remove for some years the short- 
ages of sports netting. Netting twine is made 
in Australia in adequate supply; usually flax 
twine, made from Australian-grown flax, is 
used. All other materials required are also 
made in Australia. 

Small articles such as RABBIT NETS and 
STRING-BAGS, and ROPE QUOITS (not in- 
frequently made by or for the sporls-nets 
makers), appear to be in adequate supply, and 
are mostly Australian made. HAIRNETS are 
not made in Australia; imports of hairnets of 
natural or imitation hair in 1948-49 were valued 
at £57,300, and in 1949-50 at £87.500. 

FISH NETS of varied types, including, re- 
cently, a small purse-seine type, are made as 
reauired. not infrequently by the user. NET- 
TING for fish nets is not made in Australia 
other than oddments such as cod-pieces made 


by hand. The quantity imported is not re- 
corded, but value of imports are indicative of 
the large and increasing demand— 


IMPORTS: ^ — 

Average yearly imports (a) for the five 
years 1934-35 to 1938-39 ^3,146 

5 ^ 8-47 « 4,772 

{949:5^ :: :: :: :: :: :: >21, 249 

Average yearly imports (a) lor the five 
years 1945-46 to 1949-50 111.959 

(a) The imporls up to and including 1948-49 in- 

clude nets, and also netting for rabbit neU 
and other purposes; for 1948-49 and onwards 
the imporls are for nets and netting for nsn- 
ing. Imports in 1948-49 of nets and netting 
for rabbiting were valued at £695, and in 
1949-50 at £2,471. 


In the post-war years most of the netting 
and nets imported into Australia came from 
the United Kingdom; in the five-year period 
immediately prior to the 1939-45 War, 
ever, 22 per cent, by value of netting imported 
into Australia was from Japan, despite a 15 
per cent, duty as compared to free entry lor 
netting from the U.K. 
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The variety of mesh size and plys of netting 
required in Australia is considerable, whereas 
quantities are not so considerable in many of 
the sizes. However, a leading U.K. manufac* 
turer of fish netting (and owned by the largest 
company manufacturing linen throv'xl in the 
UK.) has recently installed a power-net 
machine at the factory of a cordage menu* 
facturer owned by the U.K. interests. 

MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 

The manufacture in Australia of a large 
number of small miscellaneous items such as 
felt pennants and badges, dusters, powder puffs, 
dolls' wigs, pipe cleaners and such oddments is 
carried on as a sole or major activity by nume- 


The manufacture of fish netting in Australia 
will help to make Australia independent of 
overseas supplies; many diflicultiGs were ex* 
perienced by the fishing industry throughout 
the 193D-43 War and early post-war years be- 
cause of a serious shortage of netting, the dis- 
tribution of which had to be strictly con- 
trolled. 


rous small firms. In general, as small odd- 
ments and scraps of materials may be used 
for manufacture, little dlfllcuUy would be 
found in maintaining production to meet de- 
mands. 
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Part Three: Basic Statistics 


COMPAEATIVE STATISTICS, 1938-39/1949-50 

NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AT 1938-39 AND 1949-50 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AT 1938-39, 1949-50, JUNE 1950. SEPTEMBER 1951 


AcUrUy (S(AtUtlDftt Seb^lusea 
by 

CocUPOirtroAltb SlAUallelAb. i94^M| 

EitfiUUanicnU 

£raploycc9 

im-99 

1949- 50 

193$-3> 

19(9-50 

June 

1030 

<0) 

Sept. 

1051 

to) 

Bedflinff bs\d >UttroaaM (not Wire) (6) 

Ftimbhing Dropcry («) 

BUncU (d) . . 

Cenvos Coodb. Tcnte. TerpeuUos, et<. (/) . . 

Bbff* end SmIu (^) 

LtAoleum, L«ethercJo(h> Oilcloth. ot<. \ ' 

Booe. Hon), Ivory end Sboll / 

Other (of Class VI) (/) 

oe. 

ite 
«3 , 
20 

72 

47 

(A) 

(W) 

00. 

151 

I2S 

123 

12$ 

52 

0)4 

fm) 

^ngn 

fiO. 
f» >1 

7! 74$ 
057 
1.610 
702 

74$ 

(m) 

ftrt, 

2.<i70 

}(*)2a6l4 

I..137 

743 

$15 

{m) 

no. 

1.802 

(02.400 

1.40$ 

$44 

(4)750 

(»n) 

Total* (n) 

2vS 

$$$ 

6.281 

7,075 

mi 

(l)7.3$* 


STATISTICAL SUMMAEY, 1949-50 

EMPLOYMENT, MALE AND FEMALE 

SALARIES AND WAGES PAID, IN TOTAL AND PER PERSON ENGAGED 
VALUE OF PRODUCTION i 

VALUE OF MATERIALS, POWER, FUEL. REPAIRS etc EjoDlanations, 

VAHTE OP OUTPUT Appendix IV 


AeUvl(7 (StatlstJoU Sub<l*A« 
a*c«i by 

Comj&oeivobJth SUtuUclaa. 1019-49) 

SBpIeycBeat 

SAlarie* and 
Wacv* TaJJ 

VtlQC of 
Pm* 
dVCUOB 

1 

ValBe of 
Materials. 
f'Oel, etc. 
Vkod 

TaJno of 
OotpBt 

1 Ualc* 

Foaiaks 

Penoo* 

Teui 

Per 

rereon 

EoffbCvd 

BeddiBR and MaUrcsawi (aot Wire) (6) . . 

l^kniisHui; Drepery (o) 

blind* (d) 

Cru»vMOood*.ToftU,TftnjeuliA*,et<. (/) 

Bm* anU Sacks ( 9 ) 

Luioleum. Loathorcloth, Oilcloth, etc. (i) \ 
Bono, Horn. Ivory and Shell , , r 

Other (of CU*. VI) (0 .. r. 

BO. 

1.435 

551 

756 

84d 

424 

$52 

("») 

BO. 

7$7 

1.197 

201 

661 

368 

.4 

1 (w) 

no. 

1.746 

957 

1.510 

792 

746 

(m) 

£909 

843 

534 

315 

543 

288 

363 

l*n) 

£ 

379 

3115 

329 

30o 

33$ 

4S? 

im) 

£090 

1.68$ 

$71 

048 

1,021 

627 

7S$ 

(nil 

£*ODO 

3,474 

092 

760 

2.338 

2.089 

1.423 

(m) 

£'990 

5.362 

1.863 

1.417 

3.359 

2.710 

2.20$ 

(m) 

Total* (H) 

4.087 

3,30$ 

7.975 

2,664 

1 

' 6,840 

n.os5 

16.925 


Explanatory Footnotes to Both Tables 


“ activity. ** “ integral part ot bedding manufacture, hut 

di lampshades. 

... I' tanv^, majo; outdoor blinds and awnings 
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Industrial use: wigmaking; miscellaneous products such as felt badges and pennants, dusters, woolled 
sheepskin products (including powder puJTs. mats), artificial hair, dolls’ wigs, movie-screens nara- 
chutes ^ 

(m) Statistics of the sub-class "Other” are included in this study in Chapter 15, "Textiles. Felting. Cordage” 
(see Part Three), as the greater part of employment within the sub-class appears to be in activities 
dealt with in that chapter — carpeting; felt; textiles dyeing and finishing; crocneted fabrics: hair weav* 
ing; and coir weaving. The remaining activities of the sub-class are dealt with In this Chapter. 
"Products of Textiles and/or Wastes, Cordage. Hair, Fell, Not Elsewhere Included”. 

(n) Consideration and comparison of totab must take into account the efiecu stated in footnotes explaining 
the composition of certain sub-classes and figure units. 
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Services to the Australian Manufacturing Economy 


THE Austmlian economy includes a full range of services — industrial, commercial, 
tecimical, professional — common in a highly developed modem society. An indication 
of the general nature of these services is given hereunder. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Wliolesalo 

Wholesale trade in Australia is well de* 
veloped, and lies almost entirely in the hands 
of private enterprise. As Australia has, until 
relatively recent times, been largely dependent 
upon imports for the greater part of her capi* 
tal goods and many of her consumer goods, 
wholesale houses have been very closely linked 
with importing. Similarly, export trade, which 
has in the past largely consisted of primary 
products and raw materials (wool and wheat 
being of first importance) has been handled 
by large exporting agencies; many firms in both 
categories have overseas connections. Since 
the 1914-18 War, however, an increasing quan* 
lity of primary produce (wool being a notable 
exception) has been handled initially by official 
marketing agencies, set up under State or Com- 
monwealth statutory authority, which acquire 
the whole, or a substantial part, of the output 
of a given commodity, and arrange for its dis- 
tribution through ordinary trade channels. 
These marketing schemes are generally an in* 
tegral part of the policy of the various Govern* 
menu to ensure a re^Iar guaranteed return 
to the primary producer, in a country where 
seasonal conditions vary considerably, and 
world prices are often uncertain. 


RetaU 

Retail trade in Australia is also predom 
nantly In the hands of private enterprise, Th 
cooperative movement, although it has bee 
Mtablished m Australia for a considerable tim« 
has achieved only limited success, and is not a 
present showing any rapid development. It 
mam achievements in the retail field have beei 
in mining communities which are individua 

mostly remote from the capi 
primary producen 
retau cooperatives have been very success 

Distinct differences can be observed betweet 

few retail practices. There 

?uTside®fhe‘^ll’ m Australii 

outside the State capitals. In small centres th. 

of a rnrii®"' ^'^PP’^'^e the regular need- 

and has predominant 

played a very important part in th« 
rural economy, as most country stores extent 


teansport 

‘t has not yet recove?^ 

”ces “norove sc 

Beet*.’ " difficulties In obtainina Oi 

necessary capital equipment and mal^^ 


^bstantial credit to fanners whose income is 
usually derived from an annual crop. 

In the cities, the growth of large depart- 
mental stores has been an important feature 
over the last fifty years. In each large city 
there are a number of such stores, which in 
size and in range of commodities compare with 
similar organisations elsewhere in the world. 
Not many of these stores carry on business in 
more than one centre, and few of them have 
branches in the suburban areas of the cities in 
which they operate. Some of them, however, 
conduct a substantial maiUorder business with 
rural customers, supplying them with many 
items which would not be obtainable in country 
stores. There are also a limited number of 
specialist mail-order houses. 


oince me war there has been a sub- 

stantial growth of “cash and cany" establish- 
ments of the type coUoquiallv known in the 
United States as the “Five 'and Ten Cent 
Store” and these have established “chains** of 
shops not only in city and suburban areas, but 
m many country towns. 

In the cities, the greater part of retail distri- 
bution, particularly in the realm of foodstuffs 
and similar consumable goods in regular de- 
m^d, is carried on in small suburban estab- 
lishments, the majority of which are “one-man’* 
businesses. A substantial number of chain 
stores, however, are found in this field, parti- 
cularly in groceries, meat, bread and cakes, and 
pharmaceuticals. Self-service stores are found 
in many suburban and town shopping areas. 
Thl fi ^ probably increasing in number. 
iTtf, kfil “supermarket** t>*pe, 

and towns of 

wi?olS*^nrt‘’^ «tabli5hinenta, both 

wnoi^Ie and retail, also manufacture some 
of the lines they seU. On the other S 

fiow* ® number of manufacturers in various 
fields who either sell their goods dirwt to thi 

ageS**^’ ‘’’u *■ distribution 

tS“S thh Sdyr;^!cLi: 
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ways of Australia are government ally owned, 
each State maintaining its own network, while 
three important lines are under the control 
of the Commonwealth. Unfortunately the dif- 
ferent States adopted different gauges in the 
past, and the value of the railways as a national 
entity is much reduced thereby. In 1944, the 
Commonwealth Government adopted the gene- 
ral principle of unification of gauges, and an 
initial plan to this end was drawn up. How- 
ever, although certain sections may be under- 
taken in the near future, the current shortages 
of finance and some materials will certainly 
prevent the complete scheme from being car- 
ried out for many years to come. In the two 
largest State capitals, Sydney and Melbourne, 
extensive electrified suburban railway systems 
are in operation, and the two capitals next m 
size, Brisbane and Adelaide, have also formu- 
lated plans for the electrification of their 
suburban services; in Brisbane work has been 
commenced on the project. A beginning has 
also been made in New South Wales and Vic- 
toria on the work of main-line electrification, 
and some important lines are likely to be elec- 
trified within the next few years. Practically 
all main-line railway traffic is at present steam 
hauled, but substantial orders have recently 
been placed for diesel-electric locomotives for 
main-line traction, and the first of these have 
come into service. 


Road Transpori 

Apart from suburban passenger tramway 
and omnibus services, road transport in Aus- 
tralia is mostly in the hands of private opera- 
tors. The number of privately-owned cars and 
trucks is very large in proportion to popula- 
tion and reflects the general prosperity of the 
nation as a whole. Until the end of the 1914- 
18 War, the road systems were not developed 
to any great extent and were chiefly used for 
local horse-drawn traffic. During the 1920's, 
however, there was a great increase in motor 
vehicles, and in each State an authority was 
constituted to construct and maintain high- 
ways and main roads so that there is now 
a widespread system of such roads. Heavy 
traffic, however, is now seriously impairing 
main highways. 

Road construction has been largely financed 
by taxation on motor vehicles, supplemented 
by Commonwealth grants. In order, however, 
to maintain railway finances (which, as indi- 
cated above, are a governmental responsibility) 
against road competition, particularly in the 
more profitable traffic, each State has insti- 
tuted a measure of control over commercial 
road vehicles. These measures of control are 
by no means uniform in the various States, 
ranging from a very strict control in Western 
Australia to a relatively easy one in Victoria, 
but they are all directed to the reduction or 
elimination of road competition with existing 
railway lines, by imposing a system of condi- 
tional licensing of commercial vehicles. 

During the 1939-45 War, and in the post- 
war period, the great strain on the railway 
systems led to some relaxation of these con- 
trols. and since the war there has been a very 
large increase in the number of goods road 
vehicles and a correspondln^g increase ^ 
quantity of traffic earned. The railway authon- 


OOMMUNICATIONS 

Postal telegraph and telephone communica- 
tions in Australia are a constitutional mono 
poly of the Commonwealth government. 


ties are feeling the renewed effect of road 
competition. 

Shipping 

Shipping in Australian waters, both coastal 
and overseas, has mainly been a province of 
private operators. Coastal services are pro- 
vided mainly by Australian companies, some 
of which are associated in various ways with 
shipping interests in the United Kingdom. 
Since the war, there has been a definite 
shortage of shipping on the Australian coast 
and as indicated elsewhere the Commonwealth 
Government embarked on a policy of ship 
building in Australia to replace and maintain 
the local merchant fleet at an appropriate 
level. Most of the ships built by the Common- 
wealth Government in this way were retained 
in Commonwealth ownership, and used parti- 
cularly for bulk cargoes. (See Part Two, 
Chapter 10, “Transport Equipment^.) The 
future ownership of shipping by the Common- 
wealth Government is in doubt. All types of 
deep-sea services, except tanking, are supplied 
by local operators, i.e., passenger, general 
cargo, ore carrying, etc. The Australian coast, 
however, is notably lacking in good harbours. 
Apart from the capital cities (development of 
which was in every case dependent on its 
being the natural entrepot for sea-borne trade) 
such ports as are available are either 
river ports, in which case their capacity 
is limited by bars, or harbours artificially con- 
structed at considerable expense and with 
limited potentialities. Coastal trade is there- 
fore chiefly between the capital cities and a 
few special ports, the latter mostly associated 
with the iron and steel industry. Inland water 
traffic is non-existent with the exception of a 
little traffic on the Murray River system. 


Air Transport 

The outstanding feature of Australian trans- 
port development since the 1939-45 War has 
been the enormous growth of internal air ser- 
vices. Australia is peculiarly suited to air 
transport and a great network of routes now 
covers the whole country. In the more 
mote and very sparsely populated areas, air 
transport has become the primary means of 
communication; in the important services be- 
tween the mainland and Tasmania, passenger 
traffic carried bv air considerably exceeds that 
carried by sea. Australians fly far more mil^ 
age per head of population than the inhabi- 
tants of any other country, and air services, 
in frequency, quality and fares, compare more 
than favourably with those elsewhere. The 
increase in air-freight traffic has been parti- 
cularly great, and its growth continues at a 
phenomenal rate. 

There are a number of internal operators, 
all but one of which are private 
However, practically all inter-capital traffic 
is in the hands of two large ^Pjirators^ne 
private, and one an agency of the Common- 
wealth Government. The latter, which w^ 
established in 1946, has been steadily mcreas- 
ing its proportion of the traffic handled, and 
on several of the important if'^er-capital routes 
now exceeds the proportion carried by the 
orivate operator. 


lephone services in particular “e ^igWy 
inned and in terms of telephone stations 
iead Australia ranks very high among th 
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countries of the world. The equipment used 
1 $ of the most modern type ond in all capital 
cities, and in some of the other large centres 
of population, telephone services are predomi- 
nantly automatic. As in other fields, the war 
and postwar period resulted in a greatly in- 
creased demand for communication services, a 
trend accentuated by the very high level of 
prosperity in the community. There is ac- 


cordingly a grave shortage of equipment and 
a long waiting list of persons requiring tele- 
phone services, but this is slowly but steadily 
being overcome. 

Trunk-line communications ore available 
from practically any point in the Common- 
wealth to any other point. Overseas telegraph 
and radio telephone communication is avail- 
able to all important countries of the world. 


FINANCE 

Banking 

Commonwealth Bank. This bank, established 
in 1911, acts as a Central Bank and controls 
the issue of currency. It also provides general 
banking facilities in competition with the trad- 
ing banks. Under the Banking Act 1945. the 
Commonwealth Bank was entrusted with the 
task of the co-ordination and direction of bank- 
ing policy; with the control of the volume of 
credit and bank interest rates; and with the 
control of Australian foreign exchange and 
gold resources. 

Trading Banks. There are seven privately- 
owned trading banks in Australia operating 
in competition with each other and with the 
Commonwealth Bank. These conduct between 
them the great part of commercial banking 
and hnancing. traditionally on overdraft. Some 
are overseas organisations, the capital hold- 
ings being chiefly British, whereas others are 
locally owned and controlled. There are very 
few centres of population which are not served 
by branches of one or more of the trading 
banks. 

Savings Banks. Savings bank activity is en- 
tirely in the hands of the Commonwealth and 
States. The Commonwealth Savings Bank of 
Australia operates throughout the whole Com* 
monwealth and most Post Offices outside city 
areas are agencies of this bank. The State Sav- 
ing$ Banks are limited, of course, in their 
sphere of operations to their own States. These 
banks are designed to attract the small deposi- 
tor, and funds are invested conservatively, 
losurance 

Insurance is, for the most part, in the hands 
Of private companies, although there are some 
Govercunent offices in this class of business. 
These latter are, to a substanUal extent, con- 


btjilding and construction 

In this important group of activities, both 
Governmental and private organisations have 
extensive interests. 

Building 

building was chiefly 
m tne hands of private contractors, ranging 
m size from “one-man” businesses chiefly en- 

building, to large companies 

“ the er^tion 
Of city office blocks, hotels, etc. However 

Commissions had been 

£w^.r^:■'^Xenf,;“cr 

housing accommoda- 
and the subsequent 

^gement of Government activity in this field, 
md in each State there is a Government^ 
authority concerned with the construcUon ^ 


cerned with workers' compensation insurance. 
The most important class of insurance office 
is that handling life policies and these engage 
in industrial investment. 

Fire, shipping and general insurance are also 
adequately catered for. All Stales require 
motor-vehicle owners to lake out third-party 
accident policies and this class of business is 
accordingly considerable. 

Private Investment 

Private investment is chiefly carried out 
through slock exchanges, which are found in 
all capital cities. There are a number of 
issuing houses which underwrite capital issues, 
and much industrial investment is handled in 
this way. Before any major capital issue can 
be made, however, the consent of the Capital 
Issues Control Board {a Commonwealth in- 
strumentality) must be obtained. It is the de- 
clared policy of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment to direct investment into avenues asso- 
ciated with defence or strengthening the 
economy in war. 

Govemme&tal 


Both the Commonwealth and State Govern- 
ments from time to time provide flnance for 
specific projects, and most developmental 
works -undertaken by Government Depart- 
ments or authorities are financed from public 
funds. In addition, however, various Govern- 
ments frequently support private ventures, 
either by direct investment or indirectly by 
subs^y. Apart from the Govern mental I v- 
owned banks, however, there is no specific 
Ooverninent agency entrusted with the task 
of affording flnance from public funds, al- 
though from time to time the desirabililv of 

Appendix^fn ^ canvassed. (See also 




Itself or contracting for it with private 

At the same time, it was found ncces- 

^liZ !ff greatest possible sup- 

p w of materials and manpower are directed 
to home building. The erection of other Wms 

srw™k"’,S" ' izTTzic. 

States for home bSldAg ® assistance to the 
Conslnictional Work* 

wo^ks K!rL^onweZ'°i^ by 
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Commonwealth, State or local government 
authorities. Provision of such services as 
water, sewerage, roads, harbours, electricity 
supply, is predominantly the function of State 
or local government authorities, being usually 
carried out by special bodies created under 
State statutes. 

Since the war, the Commonwealth has 
entered this field, and one of the most im- 
portant constructional projects, the Snowy 


Mountains Hydro-Electric Scheme, is being 
undertaken by a Commonwealth statutory 
body appointed for the purpose. 

The generation and reticulation of town gas 
remains largely in private hands. 

The construction of public utilities is some- 
times carried out by the authority itself and 
sometimes by private firms, contracting with 
the authority. 


PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Responsibility for education lies principally 
in the hands of the State Governments, al- 
though the Commonwealth has certain obliga- 
tions in the field and has created an Office of 
Education to discharge them. Primary educa- 
tion is compulsory in all States; compulsory 
attendance at school is required between the 
ages of 5 and 15. although these ages are 
not uniform between all States. There is an 
extensive network of high schools, technical 
high schools and so on, providing secondary 
education up to university matriculation stan- 
dard. Each State maintains a university with 
a wide range of faculties affording degrees 
in all the more important branches of aca- 
demic learning and technology. 

The standards achieved by these universities 
are sufficiently high to be recognised through- 
out the world, and a local supply of culturally, 
professionally and technically trained person- 
nel is thus assured for public service, for pri- 
vate professional practice and for industry. 

Recently a National University was estab- 
lished at Canberra which will cater for post- 
graduate and research studies. A new depar- 
ture in Australian technical training has also 
been undertaken in Sydney where a Univer- 
sity of Technology has been established for 
training in applied sciences. 


Besides the universities, each State maintains 
a system of technical schools and colleges 
which afford training in trades and profes- 
sions on a lower level than that given in the 
universities. Practically all professional acti- 
vities and many trades are regulated by 
statutes, requiring practitioners to demonstrate 
a sufficient degree of skill before being allowed 
to practise, and professional bodies also exist 
in most fields to ensure that the standards are 
maintained. 

Another Commonwealth instrumentality, 
the Commonwealth Employment Service, has 
been created for the purpose of assisting in the 
placement of workers of all kinds (its organisa- 
tion including a Higher Appointments Office 
for technical professional and managerial per- 
sonnel). (See also Appendix 11.) 

There are also several organisations, both 
public and private, engaged in research of vari- 
ous types, the most important of which is the 
Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search Organisation, maintained by the Com- 
monwealth Government. The Commonwealth 
and State Governments are jointly associated 
in the preparation and publication of a wide 
range of statistical material, including statis- 
tics on trade and production. (See also Appen- 
dices II and IV.) 


SOCIAL SERVICES 

The Commonwealth Government provides a 
number of social services. These include in- 
valid, widow's and old-age pensions, child en- 
dowment, maternity allowances, the provision 
of sickness and unemployment benefits and 
repatriation benefits to ex-servicemen. 

Public hospitals are predominantly financed 
by State and local governments although the 
Commonwealth (Government operates a scheme 
whereby it subsidises the cost of hospitalisation 


on the basis of daily occupancy of beds. 

A comprehensive scheme for national health 
services has been debated in the Common- 
wealth legislature for some time, but has not 
vet been completely incorporated in legisla- 
tion As a first instalment of a more compre- 
hensive scheme the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment provides cerUin drugs free of charge, 
and also affords substantial hospital benefits. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

The regulation of relations between em- 
ployer and employee is the responsibility of 
Federal and Slate statutory authorities set up 
for the purpose, of which the most important 
is the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration. These exercise judicial or 
quasi -judicial (unctions, and their decisions 
have the force of law. The system of conciHa- 
tion and arbitration is peculiarly Australasian 


is a unique feature of the Australian social 
icture. It is largely dependent on the 
anisation of employers into ‘"dustral 
.rations and employees into 
ons. Practically all the workers fniploy^ 
manufacturing industries m Austraha ^e 
nbers of trade unions. Collective barg^ 
with employers is not widely practised i 
Uralia. 


PUBLICITY AND ADVEETISING 

Australia is served by many newspapers 
and periodicals (including a substantial num- 
ber of trade journals catering for manufac- 
turers in specific industries) and also by a 


ge number of broadcasting staUo^, a^r^- 
coverage of pracUcaUy the whole popu 
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Newspapers and periodicals are. for the 
most part, privately owned and operated, as 
are a large number of broadcasting stations. 
The Commonwealth Government, however, 
through the medium of the Australian Broad* 
casting Commission, owns and operates a con- 
riderable network of broadcasting atalions 
covering most of the Commonwealth on a 
regional basis. The Australian Broadcasting 


Commission docs not accept advertising, but 
all privately-owned broadcasting stations make 
it an important feature of their operations. 

Advertising, both national and local, is 
therefore provided with a full range of media. 
A number of advertising agencies, including 
many international agencies, offer their ser- 
vices to industry. 
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Customs Tariff, Taxation, Aids to Industry, Industrial Expansion Policy 


IT has been tlic long-tcnii policy of Australian govennuents to ctioouTiigc tlic (ievdop- 
Hiciil of luauui'actuiing industrios which arc rciisoriahly asjuircd of soiiud o[t])oi'tuiii- 
fics of success, which assist the diversification of the Australian rr-onoiny. cuntiilmrc 
to omiiloyinont and result in tlic development of resources. A |>riiici|i;il mctliod ..f 
encomagoincnt has been that of marivct protection tlirnmrii tlic use of ('n>1oni< tai iff 
duties. This is briefly exiilaiiuil in the next scctiim. Other nHtlnal.s enij.loyecl to 
encourage indnstrie.s, iiicliiding taxation cuiicessiuns, tceliiiieal anil linaiieial assi.'l- 
aiiee, are referred to in the .subsccpicnt text. Because of sever*- sliortagc-> of es.-ieiitiiii 
materials and labour and the gi'owing needs of <loveIopnieiit and defence i)rt |iarednf.<.<, 
n selective policy has been adojned in recent yeai-s toward iiidiist rial expansion. 


THE AUSTRALIAN CUSTOMS TARIFF 


The working document called the Australian Customs Tariff is 
under which duties are imposed, as follows:^ 


subdivided into three columns. 


Column: The BHiish Pte* 
ferentia] Tariff — 

This tariff contains, for the 
most part, lower rates of 
duty than apply under other 
columns. It is imposed on 
goods of United Kingdom 
ori^n and, except where 
otherwise indicated in the 
tariff, on goods of Canadian 
and New Zealand origin, For 
some goods, these rates are 
also applicable to the produce 
of British Protectorates, Trust 
Territories and non*self* 
governing Colonies and Cey- 
lon. 


2Qd Column: The Most* 
Favouied*NatloD Tariffs 

This is the tariff applicable 
to goods from those countries 
proclaimed by the Govern- 
ment as being entitled to 
most - favoured . nation tariff 
treatment. The rates of duty 
are generally lower than 
Iho^ under the General 

August. 

19d 2, the only important 
trading countries whose pro* 
ducts did not receive most- 
favoured - nation treatment 
were Eastern Germany and 
Japan. In most cases.* there 
IS a margin of preference be- 
fween the British Preferen* 
^al Tariff and the Most- 
Favoured-Nation Tariff. 


Ord Columa: The General 
Tariff— 

These are the highest customs 
duties imposed on imports 
into Australia. They apply 
to imports from all coun- 
tries whose products are not 
subject to preferential or 
most-favourcd-nalion rates of 
duty. 


ne duties referred to above are imposed 
dun! .^“stoms Tariff Acts. In addition to 

rS»f‘ d r® ""S® Soods. special 

Duties) Act. The former duties are 

“ Customs duties and 
ine latter duties as Primage duties, 

mSmm 


competition and an important factor in raising 
of Commonwealth revenue, and that the delree 
of protection afforded is very largely 
I.shed from the findings of the Tariff Board 

,vuh entered into trade agreements 

Trf .he UnS"^' ’"e' «( Sh 

IPiiasi 

?ff«t a mu®Se«i Tra^e 

primarily to encouraire designed 

national trade. Under of inter- 
reductions have been mar* many 

toms and pnmage^ut.^'lfnre m, ‘‘"’T 

of these resuitfnt duffes 

against increase Th«e hin!? •’"'‘"d 

to review every*- th?«yea‘',!s ?{;* 

ference between Bri^h **f.'^6'ns of pre. 
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of-payments position; to take emergency action 
if any inclustiy is endangered by any tariff 
or preference rediiclion negotiated; and to im* 
pose new duties for protective purposes ex- 
cept where a country specifically has accepted, 
or may accept, a binding in tariff negotiations. 
The Agreement also provides for such matters 
as “dumping*' duties and the payment of sub- 
sidies. These “dumping * duties are provided 
for under the Customs Tariff (Industries Pre- 
servation) Act 1921-1936. This Act permits spe- 
cial duties to be collected in specific cases when 
it is considered by the Tariff Board that the 
importation of certain goods would be detri- 
mental to an Australian industry. 

Further information on the Tariff is to be 
found in Commonwealth Year Book, No. 38, 
1951, Chapter XII, Section 2, published by the 
Commonwealth Statistician, Canberra, A.C.T. 

Import Licensing 

As from the 8th March, 1952, all imports 
(other than such minor non-commercial items 
as passengers’ luggage) into Australia from 
all sources must be covered by a valid im- 
port licence (Department of Trade & Customs 
Instruction V-1.52/151 dated 11/3/52). The In- 
struction does not affect the existing licensing 
treatment of imports from the Dollar Area and 
Japan. 

Goods have been divided into three cate- 
gories, viz., category “A”, category “B“ and 
an “Administrative** category- Imports with- 
in category “A** and category “B*' will be regu- 
lated according to quotas to be allocated to 
importers based on their importations during 
the financial year 1950-51. Quotas for imports 
within category “A** will amount to 60 per 


cent, of individuals’ (including firms') importa- 
tions during the base year. Quotas for im- 
ports within category “B" will amount to 20 
per cent, of individual importations during 
the base year. 

The “Administrative” category comprises 
goods which of their nature or for some other 
reason do not lend themselves to quota treat- 
ment and applications to import them are 
given individual consideration. 

Quotas will be allocated on a quarterly 
basis and quotas or portions thereof unused 
at the end of the quarter may not be carried 
forward into subsequent quarters. 

The “Administrative* category includes, 
broadly, those items and raw materials which 
are essential to the Australian economy for 
defence, food production or developmental 
purposes and which are in short supply in 
Australia. 

Category “A” includes, broadly, goods which 
arc not made in Australia, or which are made 
in Australia in insufficient quantities to meet 
the demand, and for which imports have 
normally been the principal source of supply. 

Category “B” includes, broadly, goods 
which are made in Australia in sufficient quan- 
tities to meet essential requirements, many 
consumer goods, and luxury goods. 

Applications for licences for goods under 
“quota” control should be made to the Col- 
lector of Customs at the port of intended im- 
portation and for goods under “Administra- 
tive** control to the Administrative Officer, 
Central Import Licensing Branch, Depart- 
ment of Trade & Customs, 52 William Street, 
Sydney. 


TAXATION 

In the following notes the taxation rates for 

1951- 52 are given and the proposed rates for 

1952- 53, as outlined in the Treasurer’s Budget 
speech on 6th August 1952, are given in 
parenthesis. 

The Commonwealth Parliament is the sole 
authority in Australia imposing taxes on in- 
comes. No lax is imposed in Australia upon 
capital gains. 

Non-residents of Australia are taxed on in- 
come derived from sources in Australia. Resi- 
dents of Australia are taxed on income from 
all sources, provided, however, that income 
(other than dividends) derived from sources 
outside Australia is exempt if it has borne tax 
in the country in which it was derived. Where 
dividends are paid to a resident of Australia 
by an ex-Australian company out of profits 
having their source out of Australia, double 
taxation is relieved by a tax credit granted 
by Australia. 

Taxation of Company lacomea 

The incomes of companies are subjected to 
tax. Public companies (see Appendix IV) pav 
income tax at the rate of 7/- in the £, and, 
in addition, a special levy of 2/- in the £ is 
imposed. 

The snecial levy of 2/- in the £ is not levi^ 
on dividends paid to companies not resident m 
Australia. 

The tax liability of companies for each finan- 
cial vear is based upon profits derived in the 
preceding financial year. A considerable period 
of time accordingly elapses between the re- 
ceipt of income and the payment of tax on 
that income. 


During the financial year ended 30th June, 
1952, both public and private companies were 
'equired to make an advance payment towards 
heir ultimate liability for tax on profit of that 
/ear. The amount of the advance payment 
.vas 10 per cent, of the tax levied on the 
income of the year ended 30th June, 1951. A 
credit for the amount paid as advance pay- 
Tient was allowed against the tax assessed 
)n income for the year ended 30th June, 1952. 

(A reduction of 2/- is proposed in the rate 
tax on the first £5,000 of taxable income 
derived by public companies. The rate at 
ivhich tax will be payable on incomes of 
public companies for the year ended 30th 
luno, 1952. including the levy of 2/- m the 
t imposed last year, will accordingly be— 

7/. in the £ on the first £5,000 of taxable 

income, and ^ , vi • 

9/- in the £ on the balance of taxable in- 
come. 

rhe system of advance payments by com- 
panies instituted last year will be d'seon- 
tinued. The advance payments ,n 

respect of the income of the year 1950-51 will 
Pe credited against company tax assessable 
during the current financial year.) 

In the case of private companies the rates 
of tax are: 5/- in The £ on the first « 000 tax- 
able income; 7/- in the £ on the balance of 
the taxable income. The special " 

in the £ is not imposed in the case of Private 
companies. However, a private company which 
is a resident of Australia or which carries on 
business in Australia by means of f 
office or branch may be liable to tax on 

distributed income. 
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Before referring more fully to the tax on the 
undistributed profits of private companies, it 
is mentioned that, briefly stated, a private com- 
pany (for the purposes of the taxation laws) 
includes a company which has not more than 
20 shareholders or which can be controlled 
by not more than seven persons. There 
are other circumstances In which a company 
may be a private company and a more de- 
tailed description of a private company will be 
made available on application. It can, how- 
ever. be observed that a private company does 
not include a company in which the public is 
substantially interest^ or a subsidiary of a 
public company. 

In ascertaining the amount subjected to un- 
distributed profits tax, private companies are 
permitted to deduct specified portions of their 
incomes. This concession enables a measure 
of capitalisation of profits to be achieved with- 
out liability being incurred for undistributed 
profits tax. 

For the benefit of those concerned with a 
more detailed appreciation of the basis upon 
which the undistributed profits tax is imposed, 
it is mentioned that it is levied upon the tax- 
able income of private companies* less the ag- 
gregate of— 

the income tax payable on that taxable income* 
cerUIn other taxes (e.ffn tax paid in another country 
on income assessable for Commonwealth purposes)* 
net lo^es incurred in carryinf on business out of 
Australia; 


the portion of the taxable income remaining after 
subtracting therefrom the abovcmentlonod deductions 
and dividends received from other private companies 
which ^uals a total of amounts ranging from 50 

distributable income 
Income °ver distributable 

(Commencing with the income year 1951>S2 the 
P>'°PO*« ‘o increase the minimum re- 
lentlon allowance to 25 per cent. Where the present 
^ention allowance exceeds 2S per cent, the g^cr 

fXwL'"* * will L 


cent***^ £1.000 of distributable income. 50 per 

p2r‘cent"“"^ distributable income. 40 

per'rent*'*'^'* distributable income. 35 

^r distributable income, 30 

wnU® distributable income. 25 per 

treated WdeK 

undistributed profiu tax pay. 
“loTely ?o f «Pproximat« 

holders JXTdend"^ 111" ‘^e sh^ 

denend In company may accordingly 

Si uTsr S; 

Mte InlLd nf at » fiat 

rates of tax graduated 

lOA In tht £,) ^ ^ proposed is 


Taxation of Income of Individuals 

Examples of the tax payable by individuals 
without dependants on income from personal 
exertion are— 

Total 

Taxable 


Income Pavable 


£100 — 

250 £8 10 

500 39 9 0 

1.000 348 10 0 

1.600 309 18 0 

2.000 515 4 0 

3.000 1.021 4 0 

4.000 1.615 4 0 

$.000 2.207 4 0 


In addition to the amounts shown, an indivi- 
dual whose total taxable income exceeds £400 
and who derives over £100 taxable income from 
property (which includes rents, interest and 
dividends) pays a further rate of tax. This 
further rate of tax is— 


On the part of (he taxable income from prooerly 
which— 

exceeds £100 but docs not exceed 

^hOOO . . ... . S pence in the £ 

exceeds £1.009 but docs not 

exceed £4^ 16 pence in the £ 

exceeds £4.000 but does not 

exceed £ 8,000 3 pence in the £ 

exceeds £8.009 but dees not 

exceed £10,009 4 oence In tho t 

exceeds £19,099 nil 

It is, however, provided that, where the total 
^able income does not exceed £1.000, the 
further t« on property income shall not ex- 
ceed lA in the E on the excess of the taxable 
income over £400. 

,„<The above rates include a special lew of 
10 per cent, of income tax and social services 
contnbution. It is proposed not to impose this 
special levy in 1952-53.) ^ 

Taxation of Dividends 

Generally speaking, dividends are assessable 
income in the hands of residents of Australia. 

®1 non-residents only dividends 
derived from sources in Aus- 
tralia are assessable income. Concessions 

United Kingdom-Au^alia 
Double Taxation Agreement are set out below. 

arf’^ifori^n in^nie 

the' speatang. subjected to tax in 

ot.t ^ individual shareholders with- 

hv taxes borne 

by the comoanv. but a rebate is allowed In 
r«pect of dividends paid wholly and evch. 

-TThe ^ 

they bear tax iTthe 
dent in Awt^^'a'^ 

oxtent that they are f mcome to the 

bear Australian tax. ”®t usually 
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Double Taxailon of locomes 

It will be observed from an earlier para- 
graph that Australia protects her own residents 
from the burden of double taxation on incomes 
derived from sources out of Australia. 

Correspondingly, the Australian view is that 
it is appropriate for relief from double taxa- 
tion on income derived from Australian sources 
by non-residents of Australia to be granted by 
the country in which the recipient is resident. 

A number of countries accept this view, 
which permits overseas investments to be made 
in Australia without suffering double taxation 
of the income arising therefrom. In the case 
of the United States of America, the allow- 
ance by the United States of tax credits in 
respect of Australian tax on income derived 
from Australian sources by United States resi- 
dents. relieves the burden of double taxation. 

\Vhere a United States corporation trades bv 
means of a sub.sidiary comnanv incornorated 
in Australia, the tax credit allowed bv the 
United States against its tax on dividends paid 

to the norent cornor»tir.n toVes intr. ;^rro^nt the 

Australian tax on both the subsidiary com- 
pany's profits and on the dividends paid by that 
com pan V t'^ the parent corporation. The 
amount of the tax credit, is of course, deter- 
mined hv provisions of the United States In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 

If a United States corporation trades in Aus- 
tralia bv means of a branch, the Australian 
profits are taxed bv Australia and a tax credit 
is allowed bv the United States against its 
tax on those profits. 

United Kfingdom*Au8traI!a Double Taxation 
Aoreement 

Relief from double taxation in resoect of 
incomes flowing from Australia to residents of 
the United Kingdom and \dce versa is pro- 
vided bv the provisions of the United Kingdom- 
Australia Double Taxation Agreement. The 
main provisions of this agreement, insofar as 
they affect United Kingdom industrial and 
commercial enterprises, aoplv to manufactur- 
ing and trading profits, dividends and royal- 
ties. 

Manufacturing and trading profits derived bv 
United Kingdom residents from the activities 
of a permanent establishment in Australia are 
assessable income. The activities of certain 
agents who operate in Australia are not classi- 
fied as representing permanent establishments. 
If the profits taxed in Australia are again taxed 
in the United Kingdom, a tax credit is allowed 
against the United Kingdom tax on the profits. 
The credit, the amount of which Is determin^ 
in accordance with United Kingdom law. is 
designed to reduce the total burden of the 
taxes to an amount equal to the Australian 
tax or the United Kingdom tax on the profit, 
whichever is the higher. 

Exemption from Australian tax is granted in 
respect of dividends paid out of Australian 
profits bv United Kingdom companies to share- 
holders who are United Kingdom residents. 

Dividends paid by Australian com^nies to 
parent companies which are United Kingdom 
residents are also exempt from Australian tax 
if the following conditions are satisfied— 

the dividends are subject to United King- 
dom tax; 

the recipient company beneficially owns all 
the shares (other than directors qualify- 
ing shares) in the paying company; 


the directors' qualifying shares do not ex- 
ceed 5 per cent, of the paid-up capital of 
the company paying the dividends; and 

ordinarily not more than 50 per cent, of 
the income of the company paying the 
dividends is derived from interest, divi- 
dends and rents, other than interest, divi- 
dends and rents received from a wholly- 
owned subsidiary company the taxable in- 
come of which consists wholly or mainly 
of industrial or commercial profits. 

Where dividends paid to United Kingdom 
residents out of Australian profits are not ex- 
empt under the provisions mentioned, the 
amount of Australian tax payable on the divi- 
dends is reduced (if the dividends are subjected 
to United Kingdom tax and the recipient share- 
holder is not trading through a permanent 
establishment in Australia) to 50 per cent, of 
the amount which would otherwise have been 
payable. The amount of undistributed profits 
tax payable by a private company is not, how- 
ever. affected by concessions in respect of divi- 
dends. Somewhat similar provisions for the 
relief of incomes flowing from the United King- 
dom to Australia are embodied in the Agree- 
ment. 

The Agreement contains a provision relating 
to royalties paid as consideration for the use 
of coDvrights. patents, designs, secret processes 
and formulas, trade-marks and like property. 
It does not extend to royalties paid in respect 
of the operation of a mine or quarry or of 
other extraction of natural resources or a 
royalty in respect of a motion picture film. 

The provision requires Australia to exempt 
from tax, royalties to which it applies, pro- 
vided the royalty is subjected to United King- 
dom tax and the recipient is a re.sident of the 
United Kingdom who is not^ trading through 
a permanent establishment in Australia. A 
comparable exemption from United Kingdom 
tax applies in respect of royalties derived by 
residents of Australia. 

The double taxation agreement between 
Australia and the United Kingdom contains a 
number of other provisions of a less general 
interest If further information is desired it 
will be supplied if application is made, at the 
addresses given below, to the Commission^ of 
Taxation, or to the Australian Taxation Rep- 
resentative In London. 


rpreciatlon 

In the ascertainment of taxable incomes, de- 
ctions are allowed for depreciation of plant 
d articles owned by the taxpayer and used 
him. or installed ready for use. in the pro- 
ction of assessable Income. The total of all 
preciation deductions in respect of any unit 
plant or article cannot exceed the cost oi 
at unit or plant. 

Depreciation deductions are allowable in r^ 
&ct of the portion of buildings which are in- 
>ral parts of plant and which are 

tures and fittinfis. 'VViph"! 

ings and internal partitions, installed m pr^ 
ses provided principally for the use for pe^- 
nal purposes of the employees of the tax 

Depreciation at a rate of 

lowable in respect of certain plant ^ 

[.nt used by employers to provide 

r employees. This rate applies in 

int a^d equipment used in 

feterias. etc,, and to such property as clothing 

pboards, lockers and similar fixtures and fit- 
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tij)gs (not forming part of the permanent build- 
jyig structure) used in locker roonis and in 
accommodation used for changing, resting, re- 
creational and first-aid purposes. It will also 
extend to plumbing fixtures nn<l fittings form- 
ing part of the equipment of cafeterias, kit- 
chens and rest or recreation rooms. 

Scieniitic Research 

A deduction is allowed for income-tax pur- 
poses in respect of pa>’Tnents to an approved 
research institute for scientific research related 
(0 the taxpayer's business or related to that 
class of business. Certain classes of capital 
expenditure, e.g., expenditure on the construc- 
tion of buildings of value for research purposes 
only, are also deductible. 

CoBcessioDs for Executives. Techolcians. etc.. 
Visiting Australia 

The general import of provisions relating to 
remuneration in the form of director's fees, 
salary or wages, derived by a non-resident dur- 
ing a visit to Australia, is that the remunera- 
tion shall, for a period not exceeding four 
years, be subjected in Australia to no greater 
Income tax than would be paid if the remunera- 
tion had been derived in the country in which 
the visitor is ordinarily resident. 

It is a pre-requisite to the application of the 
material pro\ision8 that the visitor shall, dur- 
ing his visit to Australia, act as a director, 
manager or other administrative officer, of. or 
be employed as a consultant technician or 
operative in. a manufacturing, mercantile or 
mining business or a business of primary pro- 
duction. 

In the first vear of the visit, the remunera- 
tion of the visitor will be exempt from Austra- 
lian income tax if that remuneration is su^ 
jecled to the tax in the country where he is 
ordinarily resident. If, however, the remunera- 
tion is exempt from Ux in that country, the 
visitor will be required to pay Australian In- 
come tax, but to no greater extent than the 
tax that he would have been obliged to pay to 
the country of ordinary residence if tax on the 
remuneration had been impost bv that 
country. 


PATENTS 

Australian industrialists and those overseas 
interested in. or contemplating the establish- 
ment of, local industries are encouraged by 
the fact that Australia is a member of the Inter- 
national Union for the Protection of Industrial 
mperty and grants reciprocal facilities in 
common with the principal countries of the 
world which are members of the Union. The 
Australian Patent Office receives and makes 
available copies of patent specifications from 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

needs of secondary indus 
faWnri’i' ^redit-worlhy small und 

bv tZ specially catered 

Comm Finance Department of i 

® Australia. This I 

inaugurated in 1946 to provi 

tavw ‘ development of industrial und 
h5 fhtoof operations w 

promoting efficiency in th. 
oTgenisation and conduct 


In tho second year of the visit, tho provi- 
sions apply in the samo manner as for the fir*^t 
vear. provided, however, that the Division of 
Indublnal Devolopmenl of the Department of 
National Development certifies, and the Com- 
monwealth Treasurer is satisfied that the reten- 
tion of the visitor's services beyond the first 
year w\\\ assist or has assisted in the develop- 
ment of Australian induslrv*. 

In the third and fourth years of the visit, 
the remuneration derived by the visitor in Aus- 
tralia is not exempt from Australian income 
tax, irrespective of payment of, or exemption 
from, tax in the country where he is orclinanly 
resident. If. however, the Division of Industrial 
Development certifies and the Treasurer is satis- 
fied that the retention c{ the visitor's services 
beyond tho second and third year will assist, or 
has assisted, in the development of Australian 
industry, the visitor will not be required to 
pay Australian income tax of any greater 
amount than he would have been obliged to 
pay if the remuneration had been derived in 
the country where he is ordinarily resident. 

Payroll Tax and Sales Tax 

A tax of 2} per cent, on waees and salaries 
exceeding in the aggregate t20 a week is 
payable by all employers: this is a deduc- 
tion for income-tax purposes. A purchase tax 
ranging between I2J and 50 per cent, is le\ned 
on the cost of many commodities sold: this 
is passed on to the consumer. 

Ge&eral I&formatioD 

The Information above is necessarily general 
in nature and if more detailed advice is de- 
sired regarding the interpretation and applica- 
tion of Australian laws relating to the taxa- 
tion of incomes, enquiries can' be addressed 
t<^ 


Commissioner of Taxation. 
CANBERRA, AUSTRALIA, 
or— 

Australian Taxation Representative, 
Australia House, 

Strand, 

LONDON. W.C.2. ENGLAND. 


, r--— r— in me world 

nrin*^ ^ Specification 

printed since early in the 17th century. Aus- 
tralian palent specifications are printed and 

Tr^ M Office and at 

Trade Marks sub-offices in the caoital cities of 

otherih=.^a * TIP*''® specifications 

other than Australian may also be obtained. 


application to assist finaneVg the 'esfab'’ 

the purchase or erection n7ki.- ' evolve 

premises, the acquisition of^pTa"nTm*’ 
and motor vehtclU P^ant, machinerv 

the provision 

may be granted by way of ovSraft 
hire purchase, subscriotion v ’ " 
uriderwriling of a share^issue or 
of any two or more of these 
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The facilities are available at the Bank's 420 
Branches throughout Australia arut applications 
l‘u* assistance niav be lodged at any of these 
[Joints. 

Tfio Industrial Finance Department has on 
its staff hi;;lily qualified specialists who are 
practical and experienced in accounting, cost- 
ing. valuing, commercial practices, production 
methods and manufacturing techniques. The 
services of these specialist officers are readily 


TECHNICAL AID 

Through various agencies the Commonwealth 
Government assists industries with research, 
investigations, technical information and tech- 
nical advice, most of which is made available 
free of charge. The most important of these 
services and organisations concerned are briefly 
as follows — 

The Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organisation 

The Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Researcli Organisation is the chief government 
agency for carrying out research to assist pri- 
mary and secondary industry. In establishing 
it the government has recognised that national 
security and development necessitate research 
on a scale often beyond the capacity of indi- 
vidual persons or enterprises. The responsi- 
bilities imposed on C.S.I.R.O. by the Science 
and Industry Research Act 1949 include the 
initiation and carrying out of researches and 
investigations in connection with or for the 
promotion of primary and secondary industries, 
the training of scientific research workers, the 
making of grants in aid of pure research, the 
support of industrial research associations, the 
standardisation of scientific instruments and 
apparatus and the dissemination of scientific 
and technical information. It derives its funds 
from direct government grants and from in- 
dustrial contributions. 

The work of the C.S.I.R.O- is carried out in 
a number of laboratories and field stations in 
different parts of the Commonwealth. These 
include those dealing with plant industry, en- 
tomology, animal health and production, bio- 
chemistry and nutrition, soils, irrigation re- 
search and fisheries- These laboratories work 
in close association with Commonwealth and 
State instrumentalities and with producers’ or- 
ganisations. C.S.I.R.O. does not itself lake part 
in direct e.xtension work to individual farmers— 
this is the responsibility of the State Govern- 
ments. 

Research for secondary industry has not been 
in progress for as long as that for primary 
industry; its development has been accelerated 
during and since the 1939-45 War. The 
National Standards Laboratory in Sydney is the 
Australian counterpart of the National Physical 
Laboratory in Great Britain and the Bureau 
of Standards in U.S.A., and has the legal re- 
sponsibility of maintaining Australian stan- 
dards of measurement. It consists of three 
divisions— Metrology. Electrotechnology and 
Physics. Other laboratories cover the fields of 
industrial chemistry, radio-physics, fuel, min^ 
ragiaphy and ore dressing, physical metal- 
lurgy tribophysics, forest products, food pre- 
sorvulion. building, wool textiles and flax. 

C.S.I.R.O. maintains a comprehensive library 
service accessible to the public in all its labora- 
tories, with a central index in Melbourne. Most 


available, free of cost, for assisting in the 
establishment and development of industrial 
undeiTakings and for advising on their opera- 
tions. In addition, the Industrial Finance De- 
partment receives the ready co-operation of the 
Division of Industrial Development of the 
Department of National Development, which 
when requested carries out technical investi- 
gations of various projects, and also market 
surveys covering the manufacturing and con- 
sumer potential of any particular industry. 


of the laboratories maintain information officers 
who are in close touch with industry. 

The head office of C.S.I.R.O. is at 314 Albert 
Street, East Melbourne, C.2. 

Defence Research Laboralories 

Among the agencies that can contribute to 
the provision of scientific assistance to industry 
in Australia are the Defence Research Labora- 
tories. As a major unit of the Research and 
Development Branch of the Department of 
Supply the primary function of D.R.L. is to do 
research and development, investigational and 
testing work for the Department of Supply 
and for the three Service Departments (Navy, 
Army and Air). 

A complementary function is the provision 
of assistance to other government departments 
and to secondary industry on sceinliJfic and 
technical matters (a) in a consulting and ad- 
visory capacity and (b) in the calibration of 
instruments and testing equipment, and the 
carrying out of some chemical and physical 
testing of a specialised nature. Assistance given 
to industries and firms is limited in the main 
to those considered to be of importance to the 
overall industrial defence potential, and the 
amount of such work that can be undertaken 
is contingent upon the requirements of pro- 
grammes of work for the Supply and Service 
Departments. Fees are charged for work car- 
ried out for non-defence clients. 

The work of D.R.L. lies in the fields of applied 
physics, chemistry, metallurgy and certain 
branches of engineering. 

D.R.L. headquarters arc in Melbourne, at 
which facilities in all of the fields mentioned 
have been developed, and there are branches 
at Sydney and Adelaide. An important fea- 
ture of the establishment is the grouping within 
one organisation of a large number of scientists 
trained and experienced in many diverse fields, 
enabling all-round attack on scientific and 
technical problems. The total scientific and 
technical staff is 450, of whom 200 are profes- 
sional officers, viz., physicists, chemists, metal- 
lurgists and engineers. The major fields of 
work in Melbourne are— 

Applied Physics: This includes optics, elec- 
tronics, electrical and temperature measure- 
ment and standardisation, and construct 
tion of experimental optical, electrical and 
mechanical instruments and equipment. 

Metrology: Typical work is the develop- 
ment of precise measuring methods, tnc 
design of gauges, and the standardisation 
and calibration of equipment for measure- 
ment of length, mass and volume. 

Metallurgy: The wide range of metallurgi- 
cal work includes physical metallurgy 
(development of new materials, mvestiga- 
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tion of failures, experimental working and 
heat treatment), chemical metalJur^jv 
(electroplating, corrosion and analytical 
chemistry), industrial radiography and 
other non-destructive testing methods, 
scientific and technological aspects of weld- 
ing and casting, and pyrometric standard- 
isation and testing. 

Applied Chemistry: Typical fields of work 
include explosives and ammunition, paints 
and allied materials, lubricants, textiles 
and mycology, absorption of gases in solids, 
atmospheric pollution and air filtration, and 
the detection and estimation of gases, 
vapours and dusts in the atmosphere. 

Other fields include engineering (physical 
testing and calibration of testing equipment, 
research on mechanical properties of materials), 
crystal physics (electron microscopy and dif- 
fraction, X-ray diffraction, and their u.se as re- 
search tools), and technical information (supply 
of scientific and technological information, in- 
cluding the preparation of bibliographies and 
information circulars). 

In Sydney (N.S.W.) and Adelaide (S.A.), 
branch laboratories are equipped mainly for 
metallurgical work (principally industrial 
radiography and general metallurgical investi- 
gations) but a limited range of chemical work 
is also done. The branches also provide a 
technical information service. 

Inquiries may be addressed to— 
HEADQUARTERS: 

Chief Superintendent, 

Defence Research Laboratories, 

Private Bag No. 4, P.O., 

ASCOT VALE. VIC. 


BRANCHES: 

Olficcr in Charge, 

Defence Research Laboratories. 

New South Wales Division, 

P.O. Box 60, 

ALEXANDRIA. N.S.W. 

Officer in Charge. 

Defence Research Laboratories, 

South Australian Branch, 

C/o Post Office. 

WOODVILLE S-A. 

The Standards Association of Australia, 

Science House, Essex and Gloucester Sts., 
Sydney. N.S.W.: 

This Association was established under the 
aegis of the Commonwealth and State Govern- 
ments for the promotion of standardisation 
and simplified practice. In conjunction with 
industrialists and appropriate organisalions it 
draws up national standard specifications for 
materials and products. 

The National Association of Testing Authori- 
Kembla Buildings, Margaret Street. 
Sydney. N.S.W. 

This is a combined Commonwealth and Slate 
Government organisation with representatives 
from appropriate industrial organisations. It 
aims at providing a testing service for govern- 
ment. industr>* and commerce, to enable manu- 
factured products to be tested for con£orTnit\' 
with recognised standards of quality, thus 
maintaining a high standard of quality and per- 
formance. 


LABOUR 

The Department of Labour and National Ser- 
• u Commonwealth agency concerned 
with Australian industrial relations in their 
national and international phases, industrial 
training the promotion of industrial wel- 
*5 also responsible for the conduct of 
the Commonwealth Employment Service and 
xor the accommodation and employment con- 
trol of certain classes of migrants. It attends 
to the various labour matters arising from Aus- 
tralia s membership of the International Labour 
Organisation. The Department is the normal 
cnannel of communication between the Com- 
monwealth Government and industrial organi- 
sations of employers and workers. 

The Department of Labour and National Ser- 
vice comprises a central secretariat responsible 

formulation, the co-ordina- 
t on of all the Department’s activities and func- 
uons, industrial matters concerned with the 
Mai, stevedoring and maritime industries, and 
the general administrative services, and five 
flivisions, namely: Industrial Relations and 
General, Industrial Training, Industrial Wel- 
employment and Migrant Workers’ Ac- 
commodation Divisions. 

Sereirl^® Department of Labour and National 
i operates the Commonwealth Employ- 
ee" ffellitiB*’ Provides employment ser- 

Service to obtain 

K 

tata ni. fad ities are available for cer- 
workers, such as the physically 
professional and semi- 
professional workers and migrants. A Research 


Branch has up-to-the-minute labour market in- 
formation available for employers and others 
who require it. The Commonwealth Employ- 
ment Ser\nce has about 100 District Employ- 
mcnl Offices and some 250 Agencies through- 
out Australia, which are situated in the capi- 
tal cities and their suburbs and most of the 
J«ger provincial towns. Slcilled employment 
officers of the Commonweallh Employment 
Semce aim at referring the right person to the 
ngm job. The Service reduces greatly time 
lost by employees in seeking work, and adver- 
tising and other expenses incurred bv em- 
ployers m connection with staff recruitment. 

(b) The Industrial Relations and General 
Division has a general concern with the main- 
tfo"n mdustr.al peace. It supplies informa- 
tion and ad\nce on awards (the wages hours 
and working conditions of the majority of Aus- 
tralian workers are governed bv awa^s of in- 
dustrial tribunals) and industrial matters and 
ttlSf’’ .“Industrial Information 

fni .K P''®'''d‘ng a ready means of disrover! 

uor* 

search into proSleL^^SL^ei 
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tion and those factors affecting phvsical work- 
ing conditions such as safety.' lighting, indus- 
trial livgieno. and ventilation, and industrial 
buildmir dc>ii»n, it makes authoritative informa- 
tion available through its direct advisory ser- 
vice to industry and through technical publi- 
cations on a wide range of topics in these 
fields. The Division provides technical advice 
and assistance on the establishment and opera- 
tion of industrial food services, in addition to 
operating cafeterias in government departments 
and on the waterfront. The Division is also 
responsible for the control and administration 
of the Commonwealth Arbitration Inspectorate. 

(d) The Industrial Training Division's re- 
sponsibilities include the control and super- 
vision of all forms of vocational and profes- 
sional (otlier than university) types of train- 
ing under the Commonwealth Reconstruction 
Training Scheme: and the pre-vocalional in- 
struction and vocational training of disabled 
persons under the Commonwealth's Social Ser- 
vice Scheme for training of the disabled. The 
Division provides a reference authority on 
techniques and methods of technical and voca- 
tional training and is responsible for the de- 
velopment and introduction of industry train- 
ing. 

STATE GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES 

The various State Governments each main- 
tain authorities whose functions include the 
encouragement and expansion of secondary 
industries within their respective States. 

Decentralisation has been, since the conclu- 
sion of the 1939-43 War. the accepted policy 
both of the Commonwealth and Slate Govern- 
ments. and has for its aim not only to encour- 
age industries in those States which have 
hitherto been relatively lacking in manufactur- 
ing enterprises, but also to achieve more 
equitable distribution of secondary industries 
throughout the country areas of those Stales 
in which large concentrations of industries 
have developed in the capital cities. 

There is close collaboration between the 
Commonwealth and the respective Stales in 
regard to matters of common interest affecting 
manufacturing development, and the Common- 
wealth Department of National Development 
through its Division of Industrial Develop- 
ment works in close accord with State authori- 
ties in pursuing common aims. 

New South Wales 

In November, 1941, the Stale Government set 
up the Decentralisation Advisory Committee 
to report on questions of Slate development 
in relation to secondary industries. After the 
war, a Secondary Industries Division was 
formed as part of the State Department of 
Labour and Industry and Social Welfare. The 
Division later became absorbed by the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Industries and Building 
Materials. 

The State Department's functions covered de- 
centralisation of industry, control over build- 
ing operations and the distribution of build- 
ing materials, assistance to expand and estab- 
lish industries, and the establishment of new 
industries. 

In addition, the Department was in a position 
to provide technical advice on issues relating 
to operations and to arrange for research to 
be carried out by the New South Woles Uni- 


te) The Migrant Workers’ Accommodation 
Division is responsible for the provision, opera- 
tion and maintenance of hostels for the hous- 
ing of migrant workers and their dependants 
The Division has established a chain of hostels 
throughout Australia at points where the ser- 
vices of the migrant workers can be most 
effectively used in industry. As from February, 
1952, these activities were undertaken by a 
newly formed company, the Commonwealth 
Hostels Ltd., which works under the direc- 
tion of the Minister of Labour and National 
Service, and in collaboration with his Depart- 
ment. 

Enquiries on labour matters may be sent 
to — 

HEADQUARTERS: 

The Secretary, 

Department of Labour and National Ser- 
vice, 

Box 2817AA, GP.O., 

MELBOURNE, VIC. 

CAPITAL CITY. EACH STATE: 

The Regional Director, 

Employment Division, 

Department of Labour and National Ser- 
vice. 


versity of Technology on any aspect of indus- 
trial production. 

The Department was recently abolished. The 
Secondary Industries section of the Depart- 
ment has been transferred to the Premier’s De- 
partment. 

Victoria 

In Victoria the Regional Planning and De- 
centralisation Division of the Premier's Depart- 
ment is responsible, inter alia, for the promo- 
tion of industrial development in non-metro- 
politan areas of the State. Working in close 
liaison with other State Government depart- 
ments, the Division is able to advise indus- 
trialists on suitable locations for their indus- 
tries, having regard to labour requirements 
and other matters, and to facilitate negotia- 
tions for factory sites and the provision of 
housing for employees, as well as of various 
utility services. 

Grants of Crown lands may be made for 
the purpose of assisting the establishment of 
industries in rural and urban districts outside 
the metropolitan area of Melbourne, both as 
sites for industrial undertakings and for the 
erection of housing for the employees. 

By arrangement with the Housing Commis- 
sion (Victoria) an endeavour is made to antici- 
pate the housing needs of employees of new 
industries by the inclusion of such additional 
houses in the programmes laid down by the 
Commission for the country districts con- 
cerned. 

To assist in assessing the developmental pos- 
sibilities of the various regions of the Slate, 
detailed economic surveys are being 
I he resources and development of each. Inc 
results of these surveys are available for the 
guidance of industry. 

The Decentralisation Division also assists 
industrial development in many other ways, as 
for example— 

with advice on the availability of suitable 
buildings; 
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with technical advice on alterations to 
existing buildings, and introductions to 
builders; 

by arranging for freight concessions be- 
tween Melbourne and the decentralised 
locations; 

by assisting in the construction of roads to 
serve new industries; 

by arranging to e.xpedite the supply of 
electric power; 

with advice regarding industrial require- 
ments of Victorian factory legislation, etc.: 
by introductions to prospective clients; and 
by co-operation with existing firms or spe- 
cialists in the use of idle machinery or 
partly employed plant, etc. 

Through the Rural Finance Corporation 
further encouragement is given the establish- 
ment of new country industries by the making 
of advances by way of loan at the lowest pos- 
sible rates of interest. As in the case of grants 
of land, such advances may be made both to 
assist in the establishment of the industry 
itself and in the provision of housing for its 
employees. 


Queensland 

T^Queensland Government has, pursuan 
to The Labour and Industry Act of 1946" 
established the Secondary Industries Divisior 
with the general objective of prompting thi 
development of secondary industries withir 
the Stale especially in regard to decentralisa 
tion of such industries. 

equipped to rendei 
techn cal, commercial and accountancy assist- 
ance to industries, and the technical officers ol 
all Government departments are available for 
the same purpose. 

« J*’®. Assistance Board which also 

operates under the Act provides for the ren- 
financial assistance to industries 
wkch cannot obtain finance from banks or 
other financial institutions. The Board com- 

tati*^‘5f and represen- 

Government departments and 
outside commercial organisations. 

co-operation are maintained 
Division of Industrial 
Uevelopment in all matters regardme the in 
dustnal development of the State. 

South Australia 

Under the provisions of the Industries De- 
velopment Act 1941-49, authority is int« 

of seionS* “rf the esUblishment 

^s«ondary industries outside the metropoli- 

^ This legislation provided for th^ 

^ountry Secondary Industries Fund in 

sMPIgfsl 

monies receiv^ bv ® includes 

d!istriTlisUmLi."Se*'Acrand*^'^™^ 

•PproprUM to It by St.te'pi'JLSli'tf “hi 


Committee may make loans to persons from 
this Fund to assist in establishing industries 
outside the metropolitan area, or for the pur- 
poses of research. 

Further amendments to the Act were made 
in 1947 and 1949 to permit the grant of loans 
from genera I revenue, to persons engaged or 
proposing to engage in the production of build- 
ing materials. 

As well as the Industries Development Com- 
mittee, there is in South Australia a South 
Australian Industries Advisory Committee, 
which was originally set up at the request of 
the Secondary Industries Commission of the 
Commonwealth to work at the State level on 
the post-war development and expansion of 
industry and to provide with the Commission 
itself the machinery for Federal/State contact 
in the decentralisation of Australia's manu- 
facturing potential. OlTicers of the South Aus- 
tralian Industries Advisory Committee pro- 
vide valuable information to manufacturers 
both on technical and other matters and cen- 
tralise the information required by industrial- 
ists investigating the potential of the Austra- 
lian market and the location of an Australian 
factory to support that market. The Commit- 
tee provides a central office for the ironing out 
of the problems, not only of new industries, 
but also of expanding industries, which in- 
eviubly occur in times of shortages and of 
Government controls. In South Australia, the 
Deputy Director of the Commonwealth Divi- 
sion of Industrial Development is Chairman 
o^f the South Australian Industries Advisory 
Committee; the liaison effected through this 
merging of both Commonwealth and State De- 
partments has been of immeasurable benefit 
to the State during the important postwar 
period. 




^rough Its Department of Industrial De- 
velopment. which in its present form, was set 
up in 1941, the State Government is continu- 
ing to lake active steps to encourage and 
assist m every possible way the growth of 
secondary industries in Western Australia 
Awtstance is rendered in the selection of suit- 
able sites, with the desirabiUty of decenlralisa- 
non in mmd, by facilitating transactions with 
Government departments and oublic authori- 
ties. the provision of technical advice and in- 
formation as to the availabUitv of natural re- 
source. In special case where it is a matter 
of policy to establish a new industry, or iq 

'"•here the State is under- 
supplied, financial assistance may be given bv 
means of guaranteed bank overdraft, ^ 

ceSlv I encouraging development 

g^erallj and also where possible to brin^im? 

n distribution of industry foC? 

^ Kv Committees have Uen 

wtablished. They are based on Albany GeralT 

¥hesrt^" Central'dS^S. 

i^^^VryT. to^econdaS 

2 ^^ ‘I* estabUshment in these 

Tasmania 

Government T« .u? Tasmanian 

Itidustrial 
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Due to the State's compactness* its poten- 
tial and developed power supplies and mineral 
resources, industry is well distributed and to 
date the need for decentralisation has not pre- 
seiUed itself as a major problem. Particular 
stress has been placed on attracting industries 


from the mainland and overseas. The provision 
of certain concessions, however, has in some 
measure enabled the Government to sponsor a 
well-balanced development of the Stale’s 
secondary industries. 


DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

The Division of Industrial Development in the task of encouraging the development of 
^e Department of National Development is a manufacturing industry in Australia, in regard 
Commonwealth instrumentality entrusted with to both economic and technical aspects. 


EXPORT 

The Department of Commerce and Agricul- 
ture is responsible for all matters of Govern- 
ment administration relating to export. 

Apart from a very close liaison with all agri- 
cultural and pastoral marketing organisations 
(achieved mainly through producer/merchant/ 
Government committees or boards) the De- 
partment has three main branches of interest 
to manufacturers. These are the Trade Pro- 
motion Section, Trade Relations Section, and 
the Trade Commissioner Service. 

The Trade Promotion Section serves as an 
overseas market research agent to manufac- 
turers seeking export outlets, making avail- 
able market and commodity surveys, general 
trade intelligence reports and legislative or 
regulatory changes in domestic and foreign 
import and export controls. It distributes a 
journal to manufacturers, for this purpose. 

The Trade Relations Section, as Us name im- 
plies, negotiates tariff and trade agreements 
with foreign countries in concert with other 


Australian Government and private organisa- 
tions. 

The Trade Commissioner Service also acts 
(in effect) as a confidential overseas agent for 
Australian manufacturers, assisting in negotia- 
tions between parties and promoting companies' 
interests abroad. These services are rendered 
in conjunction with the Trade Promotion Sec- 
tion, and if necessary cover import as well as 
export matters. An associated Trade Publicity 
Section provides overseas publicity opportuni- 
ties to Australian manufacturers, displaying 
their export products in overseas exhibitions, 
and arranging publicity in trade and metropoli- 
tan press, film screenings and other media. 

Enquiries on all export matters may be sent 
to: 

The Director, 

Trade Promotion, 

Department of Commerce and Agriculture, 
Reliance House, 

301 Flinders Lane, 

MELBOURNE, C.l. VIC. 


GENERAL NOTE REGARDING IMMEDIATE POLICY ON INDUSTRIAL 


EXPANSION 

Developing pressure on resources in recent 
years, together with the threatening inter- 
national outlook has resulted in the policy of 
the Commonwealth Government towards in- 
dustrial expansion becoming one of discrimi- 
natory support. As a general policy invest- 
ment is now encouraged only in the fields of 
basic national development and of defence 
preparedness. This policy is, of course, under 
continuous review. 

The major steps which so far have been 
taken in this direction are — 

the establishment of the National Security 
Resources Board; 

the announcement by the Commonwealth 
Bank of a restrictive advances policy for 
trading banks (eased in October, 1952); 

the re-introduction of close scrutiny of new 
issues of capital by the Capital Issues Con- 
trol Board; 

the passing of the Defence Preparations 
Act. 

The National Security Resources Board was 
set up for the investigation of problems in 
connection with the conversion of the Austra- 
lian economy to defence preparedness. Its 
functions are to consider and make recom- 
mendations on labour and material supply 
shortages; on the effect of the expansion of 
the Armed Services on manufacturing indus- 


tries; on problems of stock-piling; and on the 
place of women in the national effort. 

Nine Commonweallh/State Consultative 
Committees have been set up to consider 
various matters of great urgency. They are 
as follows^ 

Electric Power 
Transport 
Rail Transport 
Road Transport 
Sea Transport 

Water Conservation and Supply 
Coal 

Allocation of Materials 
Diversion of Essential Resources to Luxury 
Production 

The Commonwealth Bank, with the authority 
of the Commonwealth Treasurer, issued a 
directive in November, 1950, that finance for 
capital expenditure and permanent non- 
fluctuating working requirements should be 
obtained outside the banking system. Only 
fluctuating operating requirements should be 
provided by bank overdraft. This policy should 
be applied to both new and existing advances. 
Advances are not to be granted to hire- 
purchase and cash-order businesses, nor for 
speculative buying or holding of commodities. 
Exceptions from this rule are all activities 
which promote the production of coal, steel, 
gas or other important industrial materials. 
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Banks axa also permitted to depart from these 
directions where a lag of output of an enter* 
prise would cause a drop In production over 
a wide range of industry. These banking 
controls were virtually removed in October, 
1952, 

Effective control over capital issues was re- 
introduced in February. 1951, Regulations 
were further tightened in June, 1951. Com- 
panies desiring to raise by a new share issue 
more than £10,000 in any period of two years 
are now required to obtain the consent of the 
Commonwealth Treasurer. This approval may 
not be forthcoming if the Board considers that 
the expansion of the company is not in accord- 
ance with the Government’s policy to channel 
investment into those projects which have a 
high defence priority. 

The maximum amount which a company 
may borrow without consent by mortgage. 


debentures, unsecured loan and deposit is 
limited to £5,000 in any twelve months' period. 
Any sum borrowed in this way has the ef- 
fect of reducing the maximum amount of 
capital that can be raised by other means. 

The broad objective of capital issues control 
is to give priority to defence needs and to 
ensure concentration upon vital national tasks 
of development. (This control was unsuccess- 
fully challenged in the High Court.) 

The Defence Preparations Act of August, 
2951. is designed to enable quick and dexible 
action to be taken by regulation for speeding 
up Australia's defence preparedness. The 
Commonwealth Government intends to solicit 
voluntary c<H>peration to this effect in the first 
place, but may use the compulsory powers con- 
ferred on it by the Act, should this become 
necessary. 


Appendix III: 


STATISTICAL SUMMARIES 


NUMMARY: Total Population and Permanent Migra- 
iion Movement 1933, 1349-Sl * 

Overall (Selective Summary), 

jmi^ SUMMARY; Nwnl>er of Wages and Salary Earners. 
SI IMS 1M0“ 951**“^ Categories of Occupation. 

FOURTH Sl^ARY: Basic Statistics. Manufacturing In- 

M^ig^SO^f^^' laeom^ and ExpendUure, 1938- 

fJSS Wege^ 1936-37/ 

i^Tc™eg®oK^8Vl9M%? ^ 
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Firsl Summary 


TOTAL POPULATION AND PERMANENT MIGRATION MOVEMENT, 1939 
1949-51 
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Second Summary 


AUSTRALIA OVERALL (Selective Summary), 1881 to 1950 
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903.488 

32,102 

127,401 

19.220 

on 

3.633 
20 1.639 
10,250 
2.316 
831 
6,370 
600 
11,893 
2.902 
472 
342 


2.644 ' 
10.768 

173,593 

24/6/0 

168,977 

23/13/1 

342,570 

47/19/1 

63.700 

7/15/11 

937,685 

58,041 

22,313 

4.645 

414 

4,191 

130.347 

8,126 

5,982 

842 

14.094 

320 

0.168 

7,434 

18 

259 


23,502 26,969 27,241 

244.363 (n >321, 972 (o)322.l62 


88.196 

20.818 

78*07 


87,680 

28,142 

74*88 


63,482 

51.043 

76-78 


3,903 

17.307 

743,871 

89/10/0 

961.796 

118/2/e 

1,725,667 

207/12/6 

164,991 

19/17/0 

1,184,092 

633,296 

86.782 

74,151 

883 

32,694 

120.031 

18,409 

27,213 

1,322 

30.390 

1,107 

26,045 

95 

243 

26,955 

(u)374.l84 

105,044 

118,777 

106*75 


661.973 (0)731, 135 921.901 1,288.286 

102*01 (p) 111*62 129*17 147*76 

140.477 139.502 lj»)n7,974 (p) 267.384 

26*50 21*30 ip) 24*94 (p) 30*07 


3.718 (r) 214 167 167 16$ 

33.471 21.627 1,949 1.533 3,273 

108 570 193.436 227.139 269,044 602,429 

143,447 (s) 273,867 276.114 380,502 1,276,730 

50,304 154,396 197,968 274,275 637,444 

80/1/11 38/S/ll 99/6/6 


3/3/3 4/12/10 8/3/0 18/8/5 28/0/4 80/1/11 38/S/ll 


State Schools— 
Schools . . 

Toachere 

Not enrolment . , 

Average attendance 


no. 

4,494 

6,231 

7,012 

no. 

9,028 

12,664 

14.800 

no. 

432.320 

661,153 

638,47$ 

DO. 

255,143 

360,773 

450.246 


8.060 

16,971 

636.860 

463,799 



10,007 

33.702 

36,901 


6.535 

32.066 

880.655 

732.116 


7,874 

$4,000 

970,032 

$10,800 


(a)At31-tDocomhor. (6) Subjoct t<> reviiion. ICTOU of^ 


20th June. 032, tho capital aocouni was roauww uy . 


capital account wtm xr- — > 

D«ombor ouartor, iho remainder for the June Quarter. Allob 
only theroafter. (r) Docroaso duo to P^Uib.tion of re issue. 

(I) First throo eolumns at 31st Docembor; remainder 30th June. 


J«i;. 1930 and 30th Juii.. 1938. th. 
(O) Figure, for 6i»t year ore ovora^o for th« 
in* bonk, prior to 1631-34. privato troinf bonk. 

Commonwealth Savings Dank depoails. 


lequo paying banks prior to 1931-32. pnyaU 
(s) Include* Commonwealth Savings 
(v> 1949-50. 
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Tliird Summary 


NUMBER OF WAGES AND SALARY EARNERS. Male. Female, and Total in 
Broad Categories of Occupation, 1939, 1949, 1960, 1951 


loduvl/te] Or«qplQtf 


)IALBS: 

Forest r)'i Fuhi/i^ 4Ad Tfappliig 


kilning — 

Cold 

Silver, Lead , . 

Cool 

Dehor (iocl. QuomcB) 


Total I Mining and Quarrytiig 


Uonulactunng. ot«. — 
Facto rioa (c) . . 
Other (d) 


Total, Manufactunng 


Building and CofUtructioD — 
Building (P/ivalaiy Ecoplored) («) 
Other (/)<p) .. ' ^ . 


Total, Building and Cooftnietion 

Transport and ConuDuaJeatioi^— 
Transport 

Shipping and St««*adohng . . 
Kail and Air Troneport 
CommunicatloD 


Total. Transport, etc. 


Total, Moaufacturiiig . , 

Building end C ongtrwtCoa 

Conunmdoaiion— 

'MTroaeport 


TotoL Traniport, eta. . . 

md FmM.0, (i,eludia„ Bmk. 
^^tnerm 
22*®^® XtfcJe 

CeouB^oo 


oad laeuroacol . . 


JnlT. 193 V 


391-5 

54-6 


Property and Finance (includiag Boaka and Inmionoel 

Commerce— — 

W^lcaale Trade 

Primary Produoo Agendm 

Ketoil ^rodo * * 

ToUl, Coamerco 

^ ♦ ♦ • « 

Public Autl>ority Activity, n.e.i 

Other— ‘ 

Law and Order 

Religion and Social Welfare 

UeoJth Sorvieoe ** •• 

Education * * 

Other ProroeeJonoI 

Eotertainroeot. Sport 

Pereonol Service {h) .. 

* * * • ♦ ♦ * I 

Total, Other 

* • • e e 

N.* A.«trdi,„, ompteyrt by D,f«c, Autboritio. Ml 

TOTALS. MALES T ^ ' 

FEMALES^ 

Forertty, Fishing an d Trapping 
and Quonying .. 

UMufeciuring. etc— 

Foetonee (el . . 

OtberW .; 


^149* 7 
149*7 

50-2 

350 

73*9 

27*7 

1S5-9 

471 


IJ 212 


212*5 

"TFT 


17‘5 
10*2 
n-8 
22 - 1 
1]*5 
J7*4 
37-0 

139-6 


i.m*i 


I4S-2 

20-8 

189* 0 




t0l*4 

loTT 


lUy, 

ict 

1619 

tOi 

1 

Junr-. \9i<i 

1 '«• 

I $crt .. |?M 

1 ('ll 

•600 1 

1 *000 

’OOO 

1 28 
1 

-5 

28-5 

' 28-0 


8-6 

78 

26*4 

9-5 


535-9 

56-7 

092*6 


90-4 

90-5 

180-9 


84*2 

45-0 

99-1 

52*4 

381-7 

51-3 

97-9 

20*7 

125-5 

244-2 

17-3 


18-1 

114 

24-7 

29-7 

11-5 

18-4 

54-4 

168-3 


1.787- i 


215*5 

5-3 

221-9 

3-1 


37-0 

25-0 


29-3 

4-5 

111-1 

144-9 


8-9 

8 4 

26-9 

9*7 

63-9 


059-0 

57-4 


93*0 

104*2 

197-2 


85-9 

48-4 

100-9 

57-6 

292 8 

52-9 

104-1 

21-0 

127-1 

252-2 

92-3 

16-5 
11-4 
24 8 
30-7 
11-9 
18 0 
55-9 

171-2 

1-3 

1,858-7 


223-8 

6-8 

250-4 

3-3 

7- 9 
2-2 

8 - 0 
20-7 

38-8 
28 I 


81-8 

4-8 

113-8 

150-0 


574-0 

58-6 

732-6 


101 -5 
112-3 

SI3-8 


84-7 

48-7 

IOJ-3 

55-7 

200-3 

54-7 

112-4 

22-7 

128-7 

263-8 

96-9 

18-7 

U-4 

24-8 

32-2 

12-2 

181 

54-0 

171-4 

0-2 

L907-4 


235-6 

5-8 

242-2 

^TT 

8-6 
2-4 
8-4 
20 - 1 

39-6 

31-6 


36-0 

5-6 

118-6 

160-0 


4B0 
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iDdustrlal Greuplas 


JuJj*. 1939 


Mny, 

<6) 


Juno. 1930 
(a) 


Sopt.. 1031 
(a> 


FEMALES (contihu««d) 


Pubhc Authority Activity, n.C’. 


Otiwr— 

Law and Order 
Reli^^ion and Social WcLfiiro 
Health Scr>*ice8 
Education . . 

Other professional - , 
Entoplainment, Sport 
Personal Ser>'ica (/i) . . 

Total, Other 



TOTALS. FEMALES 


4371 


eC4l 


211-2 


066-2 


PERSONS i 

Forest rj', Fiahing and Trapping 


Mininfi— 

Gold 

Silver, Lead .. 

Coal 

Other (inch Quarriea) 


Total. Mining and Quarr^'ing 


Manufacturing, oto.~ 
Factories (c) . . 
Other (d) 


Total, Manufacturing 


Buildinc and Conatruction^ 

Building I Privately Employed) (c) 

Other </)0) 


Total. Building and Construction 


Transport and Communication— 
I<oa<l Transport 
Shipping and Stevedoring . . 
Rail and Air Transport 
Communication 


Total, Transport, etc. .. 


Property and Finance {including Banka and Insurance) 


S30-7 

85*4 


025-1 


1500 


150-0 


61-7 

36-2 

75-5 

35-1 


19$-5 


651-5 

03-0 


914-5 



91-5 

49-2 

107-1 

71-9 


316-7 


862-9 

64-0 


046-6 


65-8 

104-7 


200-5 


93-8 

60-6 

108-9 

?8-3 


331-6 


Commerr^^— 

Whoh-sale Trade . • 
Primary- Produce Agoneies 
Retail Trade . . 


Total, Commerce 


Puhlie Authority Activity, n.o.i. 


Other- 

Law and Order . • 

Religion and Social Wolforo 
Kealtli Service 
Education . . • • 

Other Profeosionol 
Entertainment, Sport 
Personal Service (A) . . 


Total, Other . . . . • - 

New Australians Employed by Defence Authorities (g) 
TOTALS, PERSONS 


314-0 


21-0 

17-2 

61-6 

54-1 

J6-5 

21-4 

80-0 

202-6 


1,730-2 


369-1 


112-1 


26-2 

20-4 

66-7 

07-4 

20-3 

27-2 

1251 

373-0 


2.451 


402-2 


117-8 


20-6 

20-4 

80-8 

69-8 

20-7 

20-4 

128-7 

382-4 


2,540-0 


2)5-4 


720-8 



009-6 

65-4 


974-9 


104-0 

113-7 


217-7 


03-3 

51-1 

109-6 

75-6 


329-6 



423-8 


27-3 

20- 3 
02-0 
72-5 

21 - 0 
26-8 

125-7 

386-6 


2,028-2 


^avc thorefor. bee. 

" results of which are published annually m the which four o? more hands 

In this conncclion. a factory is denned as an >nduslrial establishment ^ . covered are those 

(crabZrrnd 

etc., who are excluded from figures shown opposite Factor es • 

(c) Includes employees of '^^rwo rts 

ff) Includes employees on construction of roads, bridges, ear h worn s, ei h 

by public authorilies on building and maintenance of included in a separate poup 

(g) -New Australians" temporarily employed defence aulhoriU^^ previously. ("New Australians are 

instead of being shown under Building and Consiruction u> p w 

migrants.) ^ ni^rNsonal service (except female private domesUc). 

(h) Includes hotels, restaurants, hairdressing and other personal serv 
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Fourth Summary 


4di 


BASIC STATISTICS, MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (totals of tables of Part 
Three of each chapter, this study), 1938-39, 1949*50, June 1950, September 1951 

COMPARATIVE STATISTICS, 193B-09/1949-50 

NU^fDER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AT 1938*39 AND I9-I9-S0 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AT 193S-39. 1949-50, JUKE 1030. SEPTEMBER 1951 


luilu>trlo« CiroMfiiui.* 

<o> 

NuiuK’rof 

<*f Etnpbirw' 

1 

1 

|UI9->» 

1 

1 M Hi 

Juii • iv5a 

I9.d 



1 •• 


ibr 

<hi 


no. 

no, 

1 no. 

no. 

no. 

no. 

Fuels, lubricants. Power . . 



Il.unri 

10.771 

It. 811 

15.491 

Prcducitf of Crtido and Tr»‘oto«J Xon« 



1 




metallic Mmcrab 

l.<»1H 

l.5ur. 

25.173 

3I.:.S7 

35.303 

36,091 

Timber Props rat ion. Pro^lucls of Woo«l. 



1 




Cano, Bark, Cork, Straw 


to Miti 

4'»,p.*y 

72.412 

02.415 

02.751 

Pulp. Pui'cr. Paperboard . . . . . . 

Pap«*r Proilocis. Phniinp. Sitmwritiny. 
P)iotO|;niphie Malorialj . . . . 

m 

$ 

1 1 

l.bdl 

O.iOu 

0.125 

7,425 

i.»o: 

?.rt27 1 

37,yo4 

41.iili0 

47,227 

47.8U4 

ChernicaJ and «>ssooiiitcd Indmlm*! .. 

’tCA 

057 

I7.3»*y 

3^M20 

3' ‘,9:13 

3.1.225 

Plastira products 

Uh 

\l»^ 

(d) 

5.]0y 

4.97ft : 

(c) 4.5iftj 

Rublior Products. Roconditiomng of Tyros 

1^99 

4n4 

7.502 

I2,:ia2 

I3.*il<» 

13, j,V» 

ilotaU. Sliopc*, Pipi'^. Tubes, CWinus. 



1 




Forv'lncs 


81l.> 


41,314 

44, •.•’.I 1 

45,300 

Transport £<(ujpmcnt . . 



7.1.411 

].i;.4la 

! iru.iipt 

13.5, .134 

ElcothcaJ and Electronic I’roducU 

r.t'i 

Uin ' 

15.494 

4“, 239 ; 

; 43,n3u 

1 44.999 

klacUi&cr>'. I’lant. Eouinnicnt. Apparnlus, 
Not Ebcwlicro Includod . . . . 




1 

1 


9,775 

5»$30 

07.000 

1 141.814 


140.034 

Pood and Refrigeration. Animal Foods. 



, 


1 138, SU 


Boverugcj, Tobacco 

r»,2ta 

5,800 

84.035 

1 lli.<'46 

II5.U.1.7 

1 10 1*»1 

Leathers. Woo lied Skins, and Products . . 



9,3 KJ 

15,351 

' l.'sihO 

1 *1 

Tsx tiles, Pcltinc. C'ordujsO .. . . 

178 

479 

20.t»79 

41 049 

4i» iu-i 

J U.M.rU 

J •) « » <1 1 

Clothing. Manchester. Noik’O** Footwear 
Products ol Textiles snd/or \Vastc«, C onU 

4.7Cb 

1 

7.240 1 

ln5.803 

111,349 

I3l.jt»2 

130,546 

age, Uair, Felt. Not Elsewhere Included 

' 358 

8$e 1 

j 5.281 

7.975 

7.48$ 

(<l 7.384 

ToUls. Manufacturing Industries 

20,9W 

1 

41.592 1 

1 503.806 

9I7.C6I 

882.725 

0i»9.483 


EMPLOYMENT. MALE AND FEMALE 

ENGAGED 

Vi^ul OF OUTPUT^' REPAIRS. «c. j S« E.<cplanations. Appendix IV 


CroQ^Inff (A) 


Fual*. Lubrieanit. Li^ht, Power 
PfoducU of Cnido ond Trootod Non- 
toetoJIic MinoroU 

Timbor Prop^rotion. ProdueU ol Wood. 

C4I10. Bftrk. Cork, Straw 
Pulp. Paper. Poporhoard 
Pajwr P^ucU. Priniinc. Sigbirritmp. 

Photo ^phio Matorjala 
CTiomIcol and Aaaociatod Indiutrioo . . 

PUatica Producta 

ProdttcU. Roconditipouig of 

UeUU. Shapco. Pipoo, fuh«. CaotingV. 

Porgmg* 

Tranaport Eou^mont 
Eloclnrol and ^octronic PrtMluelo 
M^hirwn', Plant. Equipmont. Anpani. 
tufl. Not EUewhoro Included. . 

and RofriRoration. Animal Fowl 

Bovomgca. Tobacco 

I^thocv. WoolW Skins, and Products 

Toxtiloi. Foiling. Cord^e 
2flthing, kt^chastor. Napon*. Footwear 
Pwgucto ^ Toxtileo and/or Tostllc 
Wasios, Cordage. Hair. FoU, Not EUo- 
whom Included 


Totals, kfanu/ocluring Induslrii^ 



Emplorroeai 

i Ait.d VVstfei 

; Peia 

Trtiui- nf 

Talue of 


klali*:* 

tVntalcs 

rtc/uiii 

|; Tefal 

IVf 

lVr.-oT» 

Riic*^ Vit 

PreJuc* 

(toe 

Mulvrttb. 
IIjcJ. etc.. 

IL-C«| 

Value cf 
Untrot 

no. 

16.659 

no. 

215 

16,774 

*1 c: lino 
|) 9,432 

K 

662 

L e>»ii 

22.0$9 

L'u.hl 

41.873 

k* 'fli» 

64.562 

32..S68 

1.999 

34..787 

<1 15.312 

4 

442 

24.935 

24.066 

49.021 

68.022 

5.541 

4,300 

619 

72,412 

6.169 

'| 27.843 

3.1S4 

384 

517 

46.727 
6. 581 

ST. 129 
7,152 

l^3«$5d 

13.733 

34.176 

22.556 

3.393 

14.720 

7.570 

1,776 

48.$99 

39.126 

5.169 

20.946 
f 13.851 

1 2.189 

428 

46tl 

423 

37.442 

33.225 

3.420 

37.2,79 

57.774 

3.394 

74,701 

00.099 

6.814 

9.772 

2.610 

12.3S2 1 

6.J85 

499 

0,370 

16.131 

25,501 

3Mi9 

130.395 

30..1I9 

2.495 

7.113 

9.720 

41.314 

137.418 

40.239 

21.831 

61.843 

17,308 

528 

VfO 

439 

4.\236 

85.215 

26.4UO 

97.074 

65,584 

28.113 

143,230 

140.799 

54.518 

I24.8(»7 

92.313 

11,970 

22,1.15 

41.306 

17,007 

31.733 

3.381 

19.614 

99.9S3 

141.814 

124,046 

15.351 

41.640 

141.349 

63,030 

52.2>9 

8,952 

16.362 

44.514 

444 

421 

433 

303 

315 

09.582 

103.076 

12.129 

S8.0U> 

79,666 

90,074 

2t^.440 

30.045 

54,040 

77,700 

108,656 

3S8.5I6 

42,174 

52.950 

148.456 

4,667 

3.308 

7,975 

2.664 

359 

5,840 

11.085 

16.925 

689.508 

228.153 

917.601 

383.895 

421 

C0I.488 

083.023 

1.645.411 


Auvse employment neures ar^ tabiSA w 



returns and differ slighUy from other 
total of factories for the sub-class 


for the sub-class 

^iv. ana isone Hon^ UriT” with 

«-uph^ .^.odueu 
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Fifth Summary 


NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE, 1938-39 to 1950-51 
Income 



1 

19.;*- 1 

Itr*iU- ' 

1010- 1 

101 Iw 

1 ^ 

1 1 fbj 

1 1 <1 i 

1 A i C 

1 A i A 

i A i W 

e Si i ^ 

1 (icon IV X o) merits .tnd tMiivr 

VJ 1 

i» 

4 9 *e 

41 1 

9 V J 9^ 

42 

1 1 W* 

ii 

J •• 1 J ^ 

1 *> 

1 »» 

1 IM 

ii> 

47 

i IN 1 • 

4a 

1:U8- 

i'J 

Wok’o^, salnriiv^. pay of members 

Kin. 

Km. 

1 ‘•'"I* 1 

Am. 

Kta. 

KOI. 

tm. 

iui. 

Atri. 

xm. 

Cm. 

of forces, etc. . . 

44 4 

401 

535 

C50 

771 

$06 

791 

791 

770 

901 

1,0.54 

Company income. . 

84 

' luo 

|U7 

115 

123 

I3G 

133 

133 

IG3 1 

1 

194 

220 

Sur^uus of public autboKty busi* 









noas undortakin;;^ . . 

32 

35 

40 

46 

59 ' 

55 

49 

37 

m 

22 

12 

Farm income 

44 

89 

00 

89 

122 , 

126 : 

107 


357 

332 

Income of unincoq)oratcd busi* 

1 




1 

1 


, 

1 




noises, profcA4ioiis. etc. 

83 

82 1 

$2 

76 

79 

78 

7$ 

98 

137 

175 

210 

Not rent and interest^ 



1 









DwolUnijs 

64 

06 1 

09 

09 

C7 

60 

CO 

09 

09 

C9 

71 

Other 

29 

28 ' 

27 

27 

27 

2.S 

25 

20 

2? 

34 

38 


19511. 

51 


1,407 

365 


National Income - . 
Indiroct ta\os auUsidiea 
Allowanced tot depreciation, etc. 


Grodi Notional Product . . 



8C( oin 
102 III 





1.252 1,204 I.3C3 1,752 1,037 2.302 3,101 

125 134 172 J72 219 259 290 

68 75 82 95 112 104 202 


1.017 1.088 1 1.270 I 1.459 [ 1.489 1.443 I 1.503 


Expenditure 


Net Expenditure oti Ooode 
and kc» 


Public authoritioe— 

Administration, etc. .. .. 

Education, health, repatriation, 
etc. . . 

New works and maintenance . . 
War ond defence 
Overseas gifte. relief, etc. 

Totel 

Financial enterprises 
Grose private investment— 

Fixe^ capital equipment 
Non darm stocks 
Farm stocks 

Personal consumption . . . . 

Expert ftnd other rcrojpts for 
goods and sorvicos 


VJi<~ 1939 - 
39 4v 
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INDEX OP PRICES AND WAGES, 1936-37/1938-39 to 1951-52 


ner^j] rr1c« PrlM 


prr(«>«) luilcx 

(41 tl) 


I H 38-3 7 to 1 03 8-39. A vof»g d I .MO I .C*<K> 

103CMO l.or>| 1.047 

1040-41 l.Ul I.Ud 


I04l-f2 1.176 1.242 

1942- 13 1.267 1.373 

1943- 44 1.270 1.396 

1944- lS 1.270 1.405 

1943-46 1.278 J.412 

1040-47 1.300 1.420 

1947-18 1.393 1.098 

1048-49 1..328 1.809 

1949.50 1.G69 2.^54 


1930-51 1.900 2.401 

195U62 iHt Quarter .. 2.101 2.897 

Snd Quarter . . 2.308 2,907 

3r4 Quarter . . 2.306 2.997 

4tb Quarter.. 2.488 3.168 (May! 


Exrnrt Vricr 
Index 
te) I 

i Import iTi'^ 
Index 
(01 

Avrmcv VVeekIr 
tv A.'c Index 
i«i 

na."ic Waffc 

</i 




SKillings 

100 

IDO 

l,(K>0 

79 

97 

' 

1.^185 

80 

103 


1,110 

86 

105 

1 ' \s} 

1.179 

90 

113 


1.2S8 

96 

117 

^ 194 

1.329 

96 

132 

199 

1.333 

90 

151 

2f»3 

1,343 

97 

199 

232 

1,423 

106 

288 

269 

1.565 

114 

333 

285 

1.737 

124 

386 

309 

1.913 

135 

663 

375 

2.298 

176 

483 

420 

2.629 

189 

496 

425 

2,771 

200 

446 

418 

2,921 

210 

444 (prelim) 

(Xot aval table) 

(Xct availat>lel 

216 


U) Six capital cities— *'C” series index compiled by Commonwealth Statistician. 

(b) Basic materials and foodslulTs index compiled by Commonwealth Statistician 

(c) Includes gold. Index compiled by Commonwealth Bank, except 195U52 ouarterlv levels, which war® 

^ calculated by the Division of Industrial Oevelopmeni. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(d) Index compiled by Commonwealth Bank. 

(e) Adult males, sU Stales. (This is an index of the average weekly nominal eamincs of male adult 

wage-earners- The actual figure at 31/12/51 was Cl 2/8/7.) n>ings oi mate aouJt 

end n? paid lo adult males in the six capital cities at the 

end of each period- (The basic wage is a minimum which must be paid to adult mal®« 

(B) NoVpSblSh.'d*** weight^ ave?a« 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, in Broad Categories, 1938-39. 1950-51, 


I, 

n. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI, 

ni. 

vin. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 


xm. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVT. 

xvu. 

xvm. 

XIX. 

XX. 

XXI. 

Toiali 


SUUrtSoJ CIAM 


Foodslufia of Animal Origin 
FoodrtufTn of Veiretabla Dngin 
8piriiuou*and Alcoholic Uquort 
Tobacco and Preparations thereof 

Live Animals 

Anir&al Subaiancaa. not Poodstv^ 
VogeUble Subetaocca, and F»bf« 
Apparel. Textile. Vams. etc. . . 
OiU, Fata and tVazoa 
Paiftia and Vamiahea 
Rocks, UioeraU Hydm* 

carbons 

Metal Manufaeturos and 
Slacliine^ 

Rubber and Leather, aod Uanu* 

facturta theraof 

Wood and Wicker 
Barthonvare. CamenU.* ’ Chin^ 
Glass and Sionevare . . 

Paper. Statioosiy and Maoufae. 
tures ... 

uistnimanU .. 

Geld and Silver and BronsaSpei^ 


193S*39 


19S0-SI 


l9St-S2 


IcnpcTts 

(A 000 P.O.B. 
1.824 
4.512 
821 
2.125 
208 
2.2U 
2.961 
20.242 
9.915 
662 

1.0S7 

35.653 

1.926 

2471 

2,123 

7,052 

1.632 

1.885 

6.312 

7,743 

3.537 


116.754 


Csports 

tS OOO F.0.0, 
27.25! 
25.610 
1.201 
351 
217 
47.329 
297 
669 
713 
178 

2.670 

10.058 

756 

1.109 


385 

766 

1.080 

>8.963 


Imjvirta 

SA'OOQ F.O.O. 

4.970 
24.796 

1.464 

16.437 

464 

3.759 

24.895 

138.669 

69.619 

2.453 

8.970 

280.839 

30.448 

15.795 

11,120 

80,595 

M13 

7.652 

18.693 

31,698 

2.492 


£rperv* 

£A*oen F.O.D. 
67,552 
I63.5S6 
1.283 
251 
640 
661.972 
1.529 

3.707 
4.104 

783 

12.026 

40.284 

2.048 

1.707 


1,149 


1.147 

5.195 

7.885 

2.700 


(carerts 

CA 009 ro.D. 
6.710 
24.966 
2.356 
18.819 
618 
4.855 
30.207 
203.607 
87.444 
3.959 

6.614 

393.277 

35.029 

28.022 

19.708 

60.019 

9.320 

10,418 

28.998 

66.599 

3.673 


Exports 

4 A *900 F.O.B. 
60.661 
149.3S2 
1.394 
344 
774 
342.552 
1.739 
3,987 
4.292 
1.079 

21.382 

52,266 

2.075 

2.369 

1,112 

2.119 


1,735 

6.693 

10,118 

9.805 
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Explanatory Comment on Presentation. Statistics and Terminology 


PRESENTATION OF THE STUDY 

Grouping of Manufacfurlog Aclivilies 
In order properly to associate related manU' 
facturing aclivitios within an appropriate struc« 
lure, it was found convenient to depart from 
the official dassihcation used for the presenta* 
tion of secondary industry statistics, and to 
present this study divided into a series of 
seventeen groups, which, although they cover 
the same field comprise different arrangements 
from those used in the sixteen statistical 
classes under which statistics are reguJarjy 
published. 

The sub-classes of industry which are shown 
ill the principal statistical tables presented 
in Part Three of each group (chapter) are, 
however, those used by the Commonwealth 
Statistician in his ofhcial publications, and 
figures relating to production of individual 
products are also quoted as they appear in 
those publications. 

Owing to the necessity for keeping confi- 
dential certain types of statistical information 
figures cannot be made available by the Com- 
monwealth Statistician in certain cases, while 
in other cases figures for the most recent 
periods may not be available. It will be 
appreciated, therefore, that where figures are 
not given m the tables it Is because they are 
not yet available, or cannot be made available 
for publication. 


EstabUshmenls and Manufacturers 

for the number o 
w S ® statistical sub-class, i 

borne in mind that these are estab 
^hments which carry out the industria 
activity covered by that subclass as the largi 

unrff®, part of their manufactu?. 

ing undertaking. However, the same activity 
u frequently carried out as a minor or 1^ 
important part of the manufacturing under 
tafang of establishments which are classified 
under a different industrial sub-claw and 

v^ues of the latter categories as well 
former It will be appreciated, therefore, that 


the number of manufacturers engaged in the 
production of a certain product or range of 
products covered statistically by a particular 
sub-class is. in many cases, greater than the 
number of establishments quoted in statistical 
tables. 


Prmary. Secondary and Tertiary Industry 

This study is concerned with secondary in- 
dustry in Australia and treats the other groups 
only incideniaily. It is, however, impossible 
to define the exact scope of the term “secon- 
dary industry", as covered bv the study. Per- 
haps the most logical distinction which can be 
drawn 1$ to postulate that primary industry 
is the winning of any substance from nature, 
and that secondary industrv* is the cariylng out 
of any process upon any substance, as it is won 
from nature, which produces any change in the 
constitution, form, shape or volume of such a 
substance. Tertiary* industry^ comprises all the 
wt of human bread-winning activity which 
thing^^^ “volve the production of any physical 

It has always been found, however, in prac- 
tice that no such definitions can be strictly fol- 
lowed and there is always a border zone in 
which classification is difficult or impossible 
and which in any given case depends upon 

example, the sun- 
dOmg of fruit is, according to the strict defi- 
mtjon given above, a secondary industry; but 

nf,/” 1? always carried 

out on the farm where the fruit is grown, sun- 

generally accepted as a primary 
product. Similarly stone crushing carried out 
yiU- «>n^idered to be paA of the acS 

oart cor'St'tutes a major 

M^ries^ undertaking which 

sfdYa^V^ merely being sub- 

In this study, an attempt has been mado to 
follow as nearly as pracHcable thTd^filSdon 

tiSil ffas'^ mdustry given above, and where 
tms has not been possible, every effort ha« 
b^n made to make it dear in intf 

what activities are covered. 


STATISTICS AND DEFINITIONS OP 

Stallsiical Sources 

nS'llSriiJ “""“SKoul 

Statistics compiled bv th^ of 

Resources 

Department of ^ 

the*^ various publiStfons ®of ?i “re 

Bureau of Census and° 

the following— “ Statistics, including 

0»i»u TMd! 

(yearlv Clearances**) 

WM%y?.Hy Secondarr India- 

A Summary a| PrlncS^i I9'ld-50) 

AusuaJiir 


TERMS 

T'JWI Md Comniunicalion BuU.Ha Cyearl 

AustraJJaa SUiiuie, (, 
Staustlc. (t 

McnlW, R..i.w ^ 

statisac (u 

Junc.^l9S2)** ** Oveiwas Trade Statistics (t« 

Statutic 

.""‘.hi »=<, 

kin^ throughout the text various 

iu'Sli°‘“ hf c,.Sr 1^5 
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DEFINITIONS OF STATISTICAL AND OTHER TERMS 


Oiiicial Delinitloas 

As a general rule the terms used to describe 
statistical information are used with the same 
meaning as that given to them in the various 
publications of the Bureau o£ Census and 
Statistics, and should be read subject to the 
Commonwealth Statistician’s definitions. 

"Factory": An industrial establishment in 
which four or more persons are employed or 
in which power other than hand power is used 
if less than four persons are employed, 

"Value of Output": The value of goods manu- 
factured or work done. It is based generally 
on the selling value at the factory, exclusive 
of all delivery costs and charges and of excise 
duty (if any). 

"Value of Production": The value added to 
materials by the processes of manufacture. It 
is calculated by deducting from the value of 
output the value of materials and fuel used 
(as defined below). In this study, the Com- 
monwealth Statistician’s "Value of Produc- 
tion” statistics have been used only in the 
"Statistical Summary, 1949-50” table included 
in Part Three of each chapter and in Appen- 
dix III. 

"Value of Materials and Fuel Used": This 
includes the value of power, fuel, light, lubri- 
cants, water, tools replaced, repairs to plant, 
containers, packing, etc., as well as all other 
materials used. In accordance with this defini- 
tion, deduction is made from the value of out- 
put, of the cost of raw material, containers, 
power, fuel, light, lubricants, water, tools re- 
placed, and repairs to plant. The value of pro- 
duction as given in "Statistical Summary, 
1949-50” tables of this study is, therefore, the 
remainder after deducting the value of these 
items from the value of output. 

"Employees": All persons employed in the 
manufacturing activities of a factory. Employ- 
ment figures, therefore, exclude all those en- 
gaged in selling and distribution, such as sales- 
men, travellers, collectors, carters engaged 
solely on outward delivery of manufactured 
goods and retailing storemen. They include 
proprietors who work in their own businesses 
as well as out-workers. Several sets of em- 
ployment statistics are available, including 
some calculated on average employment over 
the whole year, and some calculated on em- 
ployment in the month of June. Various figures 
showing employment In the months of June, 
1950, and September, 1951, are also quoted, but 
these are provisional and subject to later re- 
vision. All these have been used in the tables 
contained in this survey, and it will, of course, 
be appreciated that the figures are, therefore, 
different. 

"Value of Imports": An amendment to the 
Customs Act 1901-1936 which has operated from 
15th November, 1947, provides for the value of 
goods imported into Australia to be recorded 
in Australian currency, and this value repr^ 
sents the amount on which duty is payable 
or would he payable if the duly were ad 
valorem- Section 154 (!) of the Customs Act 
1901-1948 provides that "when any duty im- 
posed according to value, the value for duty 
shall be the sum of the following— 

“(a) (i) the actual money price paid or to 
be paid for the goods by the Aus- 
tralian importer plus any special 
deduction; or 


(ii) the current domestic value of the 
goods, whichever is the higher; 

••(b) all charges payable or ordinarily pay- 
able for placing the goods free on 
board at the port of export”. 

•'Current domestic value” is defined as "the 
amount for which the seller of the goods to 
the purchaser in Australia is selling or would 
be prepared to sell for cash, at the date of 
exjxirtation of these goods, the same quantity 
of identically similar goods to any and every 
purchaser in the country of export for consump- 
tion in that country”. 

In all tables the value is recorded in Aus- 
tralian currency. 

"Value of Exports": The value of goods ex- 
ported (including cost of containers) is recorded 
in Australian currency and the f.o.b. values 
have been determined as from 1st July, 1937, 
as follows — 

Goods sold to overseas buyers before ex- 
port — the f o b. equivalent of the price at 
which the goods were sold (e.g.. as regards 
wool, the actual price paid by the overseas 
buyer plus the cost of all services incurred 
by him in placing the wool on board ship). 
Goods shipped on consignment— the Aus- 
tralian f.o.b. equivalent of the current 
price offering for similar goods of Austra- 
lian origin in the principal markets of the 
country to which the goods were des- 
patched for sale (as regards wool, the f.o.b. 
equivalent of current price ruling in Aus- 
tralia will normally provide a sufficient ap- 
proximation to the f.o.b. equivalent of the 
price ultimately received). 

Figures given for exports in this study are, 
unless otherwise stated, figures for exports of 
Australian produce only. Re-exports are not 
included. 


Other Dehnitlons 

There are some terms used in relation to 
statistical tables quoted in this study which are 
in common use by Australian statisticians, but 
which are not specifically defined in pubuca- 
tions— 


••Establlshmenl": Although not specifically 
efined, where the word “establishment is 
sed in a statistical table and in text, it may 
e taken to mean a “factory” (as defined above), 
f the particular category described tne 
tble or text from which the quotation is taken, 
t a single physical location. 

“Machinery. Plant, Equipment. Appmtus": 
our terms which are not defined for the pur- 
oses of published statistics, but which appear 
1 this study, both in the text and in stamti- 
al tables, are "Plant”, “Machmery , Equip 
lent” and “Apparatus”. As explained m the 
itroductory note to Part One of Chapter lA 
Machinery, Plant, Equipment, Apparatus , 
hese terms have been used to cover a vew 
/ide range of products. For the purposes ot 
tatistical tabulation, however, they are used 
pecifically in respect of certain sub-cla^es « 
"dustry. This will be evident where statistic 

a respect of any of these sub-classes appear »n 

he study. For the wider purposes of descry 
ion of structure and capacity, and 
or the purposes of the chapter entitiw 
Machinery, Plant, Equipment. Apparatus J 
mentioned, the following broad definitions na 

leen adopted— 


r 
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Plapt: *Tlant" includes all categories of 
physical assets used by a manufacturer In 
his manufacturing establishment for the 
purposes of production. Such categories of 
machinery, equipment and apparatus as are 
used in this way are included in the em* 
bracing category of ‘'Plant.” The term has 
been applied, by analogy, to some cate* 
gories used by rural and other industries. 

Machinery: “Machine” includes all devices 
consisting of two or more parts, one at least 
of which moves always in the same rela- 
tionship to the others, and by which energy 
is utilised to perform work. “Machinery” 
includes machines together with their 
component parts. 

Equipment; '‘Equipment” includes all those 
physical things which are specifically de- 
signed to carry out a particular function. 
As such it overlaps the other three cate- 
gories of Plant, Machinery and Apparatus, 
but none of those three are completely con- 
tained within the definition of “EquId- 
ment”, 

Apparatus: “Apparatus” Includes any series 
of physical things arranged so as to be 
able to carry out a particular task. AN 
though It does not, therefore, completely 
exclude the category of machinery it does 
specifically include the manufacturer's 
assets which do not fall within the defini- 
tion of “Machinery” as given above. 


The law relating to the formation and regu- 
lation of companies comes under the jurisdic- 
tion of each individual Stale and therefore 


v'aries slightly between Slates, although the 
fundamental principles are similar. Limited 
liabihiy companies fall into two classes^ 

Public Companies arc usually large organi- 
sations; the minimum number of persons 
which may comprise a public company is five 
in Victoria, South Australia and Western Aus- 
tralia and seven in other States— llie total 
number is limited only by the amount of 
share capital All public companies must use 
the word “Limited” (or a contraction thereof) 
as the last word in the name of the com- 
pany. 

'Troprielary” or "Privale” Companies are 
usually formed to secure the advantages of 
limited UablLity to the members of a smaller 
organisation— e.g., a family business, partner- 
ship, subsidiary company, etc. The minimum 
number of persons who may form a proprietary 
or private company is two and the maxi- 
mum number permitted to be shareholders 
of the company is 50 (except in Western Aus- 
tralia, where the maximum is 21) A pro- 
prietary company must include, in the name 
of the company, the word “Proprietar%'” 
(usually contracted to "Pty.”) penultimate to 
the word “Limited”. In South AustraUa, in 
addition to a public company and a proprie- 
tary company, a "private" company may be 
formed (similar in effect to a proprietary 
company), the name of which need not con- 
tain the word ‘‘Private" (or 'Pty.”) (This 
may. in some instances, lead to confusion as 
for example. "Smith & Co. Ltd." mav be 
either a public or a private company.) Most 
companies which would in other States be 

companies are in South Australia 
private companies. 


TERMINOLOGY OP PROCESSES AND PRODUCTS 


Terms used In thU study to describe indus- 
tries, products or processes are as a general 
™ie those commonly used in Australian in- 
purpose. Not infrequently, these 
terms differ from those used in the same con- 
text in other countries. In the absence of 


terminological refer- 
ences it has been impossible to achieve 

possibility of 

brSepT in“’m[nd should always 
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A PM. Forests Pty. Lid S3 

AU.S.N, Co. Ltd 249 

A.W.A. Tele on Ply. Ltd. . . 259 
Abatloirs . . . . 351. 363 

Machinery for . . ... 28o, 319 

Abcrfovlc Tin No Lia- 
bility no. irs 

Abrasive ta|>e ... 24. Jft 

Abrasiv'es 24, 28, 29 

Bonded 2*1. 38. 176 

Coated 

Absorbers. Shock . . 210. 211. 212. 


. .. 112. 114 
100. 111. 151 
. 99. no. in 
ICO. in. 162. 


bihty J<ii. ilo 

Abrasive ta|>e ... ..^ 24. 3ft 

Abrasiv'es 24, 28, 29 

Bonded 24. 38. 176 

Coated 

Absorbers. Shock , , 210. 211, 212. 
214. 232 

Accoedisns 33^ 

Accounting machinery . . 321 

Acetic acid 98, 103, lU, 112. 
361 

Acetic anhydride .. .. 112. 114 
Acetone .. ..98. 100. 111. 151 

Acelylene 99, 110. Ill 

Acetvlene bUck .. ICO. 111. 162. 
262 

Acetylene generators . . . 321 

Acid — 

Acetic .. 98. 100. 111. 122, 151 
Ascorbic .. -- ..97, 102. 114 
Chiorosulphonic . .. 99. ID9 

Chromic 99, IC9 

Citric 100. in 

Crcsylic 5 

Fatty 104. 116 

Formic 119 

Hydrochloric -. 97, 93. 109, lo 

Lactic Ill 

Nicotinic 102, 114 

Nitric 97. 9ft. K9 

Oleic 104, 116 

Oxalic lly 

Phoipheric ,. ., 97. 99. 109 

SaUcyUc 97, 102, 114 

^rbuial 98 

Stearic 104. 116 

Sulphuric .. 21. 96. 99. 1^7. 
106, 121, 157. 156, 168, 169. 
190 

Tartaric in'!. Ill 

Tungstic 152. 160. 193 

Acid plant 158 

Acids: Statistics 123 

Acme Conduit Pty. Ltd ISS 

Acrylic resins 113. 131 

Acrylic sheet .. 126. 129. 132. 134 

Activated carbon 116 

Adamsdeld, Tas. 169 

Adaptors (see also Blectrical 
FitUngs) . . 130. 131, 133. 271 

Adding machines 321 

Addressing machines . . . . 269 
Adelaide Steamship Co. 

Ltd 228. 249 

Adhesive paste 104. 117 

Adhesive tape 24 

Adhesives .. 24. 97. 101, 104. 117. 
121. 129, 349. 403, 404 

Casein 97 

Footwear 424 

Industrial 104, lOd, 117 

Rubber 139 

Advanx Tyre and Rubber Co 

Pt)r. LW 140 

Advertiser Newspapers Ltd. ^ 

Advenising media 458 

Advertising signs 263 

Adzes 165. 295 

Aerated waters .. 354, 35$, 366 

Statistics for 373, 374 

Aerated* waters machinery 
(see Beverage -making 

Machinery) 266. 319 

Aerial arrays 265 

Aerial cable * ’ 

Aerial-camera lenses . . 167 

Acria -Imo e<tu]pmcnt . . .265 

Aerial wire 256. 259 

Agar agar 

Agitators (see also Average- 
making Machinery) . , 263. 
319 

Agricultural and pastoral 

plant 262. 315 

Agricultural broadcasters . . 2ft4 
Agricultural chemicals . . . . 203 
Agricultural implements nnd 
machinery .. 154. 157 ig^ 

165, 260, 281, 282, 283. 315. 

Parts for . . 9oa 

Statlsilea for . 343 


Agricultural lime 33 

AgriculturoJ tractors . . 297. 328, 
329 

Air circulators . , . . 263, 265 

Air-clcamng c<,uipmcni . 2vl 
A ir*c,-m pressing plant and 

pneumatic tools . 293. 325 

Air-comprerior units . . 2vS. 2li4, 
294. 316 

Air-cundiiionmg plant . . 294. 3'0, 
324. 339 

Air hoists. Hydraulic .. .. 264 
Air*njvigation cciuipment . . 2o4 
Air transport in Australia .. 43b 

Aircraft 163, 218 

Aluminium lorgings fo»- 

Brakes for 139. 237 

Controls for 2 j6 

DiecasI parts for 2 j3 

Engines for .. 97. 179. 216. 236. 
237. 238 

Forging.s for 161. 2ft7 

Frames for 218 

Instruments for . . . . 218. 237 
Mdinlcr.ance of . . . . 218. 237 
MiUldr>' . 167. I6C. 170. 2i6 

Naval 218 

Parti and ac<e<'ori^% f>r . . 210. 
218. 236. 237. 238 

Plastics 132 

Rubber 139 

Statistics for .. -- .. 253 

Transmitting and receiving 

equipm:nt for 272 

T>'re> and tubes V>t .. 140. 143 

Airframes 218. 236. 237 

Air-operated hoi»U . . . . 294. 297 
Air-opcratcd paint mixers .. 294 
Airp'rt control equipment .. 264. 
272 

Albion Motors (Overseas) 

Ltd 212 

Albion Motors Ltd.. U.K. .. 212 

Albumen 366 

Albums 79 

Albur>’. N.S.W 14. 15 

Alcohol . . 98, 35$, 351. 3*1 

Fatty 104. U6 

Power . Jl. 100 

Wool wax 1*2 

Ale 355. 369 

Alginates 3v2 

Alice t^prings Power Station. 

N.T 6 

Alkalis 97. 98, IC9 

Sod-t 31 

Alkyd rerins .. .. 101. 112. 113 
Allied Bruce Small Ltd . . 215 
Allov steel .. 152. 153. 1.54. 167. 
168. 170, 17L 173. 174, 180. 
182 
Alloys— 

Aluminium .. 164. 193. 198. 
199. 203 

Beryllium 159 

Base metal 15 1 

Bearing 153. 192 

Brazine 159, 162. 200 

Cadmium-copper 167 

Casiing 193. 195 

Copper-based .. 161. 193, 194. 

>98. 203 

Dental 195 

Diccastioc .. 157. 156. 159, 164, 
190. 203 

Extruded 161. I95 

Ferro (sec also Alloy Steel) 

151. 152, 160. 167, 171, 172. 

160. 162, 168. 202 
Foundry JPO, iq| 

Heat-tre.-itmcnt 270 

Lead and lead-based . . 161 193 

Magnet 260 

Nickel-based 161 1<I4 

Platinum 162 

161, 195 

btalisUcs for 205 

Zinc and ainc-bas^ .. 1^4 

Almanacs ........ P1 

Alpacas ' 4« 

Alpha -cellulose pulp 71 

Alston, James. 8: Sons Pty. 

Ltd. 

AteX - 

Altube Ltd. .. ,11 

^ I1V379*" 99. 

Alumina .. *41 •a- 

V. 


.. 101 . 112 , 
Small Ltd 
152. 153. 1.54. 
171, 173. 174, 


156, 263; 2 d. 


cable 


Alummium 

Aluminium 

Alunitc 


.. 155 
27. 99. 


Aluminium . 27, 150. 161, 164, 
163. 101. 103. 203 
Alumiruunv aito.s 164, 193, 

193 193. 2f*3 

Alurrjnium bars . . , . 108, 237 

Alumir.ium-tronre 101, 164 

.Aluminium castings .. 193. 2.2. 
2*‘'3. 2.^6 

Alvim mum extrusion .. 161. 199, 
237 

^VJumirjium finithed rhapos . 159, 
101. I6D. 193. 103 
Aluminium foil .. .. 5, 161, 190 
Aluminium incot: . . . . 191. 192 
AlLmiMum kitchen uten- 
sils 307 

Aluminium Ltd. of Canada . . 169 
Aluminium pipes . . . . IGl. 193 
Aluminium products .. I61. ]>9 

Aluminium rcbnmg 192 

AJuininium rod 161, 193 

Aiuininium rolling . . . 161. 166 

AJummium salts .. 93. 1U2, 103. 

no. 115 

Aluminium scrap 194 

Aluminium sheet . . 101. 193. 198. 
237 

Aluminum stcol -cored cable . 

195. 197. 19$. 267 
Aluminium strip .. .. 161. 237 
Alummium lubes .. .. 161, 196 
Aluminium wire .. lOl. 1:^5, 197 
Alunitc .. ..31. 109, 120. 165 

Amjigam 195 

Amalgamated Wireless (Au^- 

tralasiai Ltd 259, 302 

AmaUaniiteU Wi^ele^s Vaivo 

Co. Pty. Ltd 23 

Ambulancct. motor .. .. .. 232 
Ammo acridines .. .. 2 03. 1 14 
Amine ter & (see aLo Testing 
and Measuring Equip- 
ment) 262 

Ammonia . . 97, 93. 99, 100. 10$, 
109, 119. 121 

Ammonia liquor 175 

Ammonium chloride . . 31, 97. 99. 
107. 1C9. ITS 

Ammonium nitrate 97 

Ammonium sulphate . . 9. 97, 98, 
106. 109. 121, 175 
Ammunition (see also Arms 
and Ammunition » .. ., 336 

Amosjte 27 

Amphibole: See Asbestos 
Amphhers .. .. 264. 26S. 302 
Amplifying apoaralus .. 264. 273 

biaii^.us fuf 275 

Ampoules 23. 35 

Anaerobic apparatus 304 

Anaesthetic apparatus . . . , 304 
Analytical weights .. ,. ..304 

Anchors. Masonrv 296 

Andalu<iic 27. 32 

Anderson. W., L Sons Pty. 

Ltd 201 

Andirons 166 

Angle 

Aluminium 161, 198 

Copper 161, jge 

Platinum 200 

^ Steel 152. 153, 180 

Anglo-lramun Oil Co. Ltd., 

London 4 11 

Aniline .. .. 97, 98. 100. ’llO 

Aniline printers 323 

Animal bv -products . . , . 352 

Animal foods . . 350. 359. 36? 

Statistics for 373. 374 

Anima oils 332. 364 

Animal traps 296. 310 

Annealing *)gg 

Anode slimes . . * > • - 

\ti 

1R7 

i''" 162. 163 

Tin ^ I Brt 

Ansett Airways Ltd. ’* *»18 

Anthelmintics . tii 

Anilirophyllitc: See AsberK^ 

An i-ailergic extracts .. 102, IH 

Anti-biotics 102 ii3 

Anti -corrosive equipment ' 132 
Anii-corrosive linings * 13? 

Anti-oxidants .. ** *}?« 

Anti-toxim .. .. *ioV 11? 

Anti-venene$ * }}J 
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Antjmoav . . 187 

J^efinod . . . . 159. 182. 192 

Antimony compound 159, 187. 
191 

Anvil?. Cost-steel . . 295 

A5:>r^‘iotu«. nofinitjon of . . . 4S9 

Apple corcrs (see also Can- 
ning Machinery) . . 285 

Apple piOLOssing .. 350. 361 
Arbors (sec also Machine 

Tools) . . 321 

Arc lamps .. 272 

Arc welding . 270 

Architraves 52 

Ardrossan, S.A . .. .29. 179 

Argon 110 

Argus and Australasian Ltd., 

The 83 

Armatures and parts . . . 214 
Armco <Aust.) Pty. Ltd. .. 177 
Armco Steel Corporation. 

U.S.A 177 

Arms and ammunition (see 

al»o Explosives) 97, 113, 
129, 170, 280. 281, 303, 336 

Statistics fur 343 

Aromatics, Synthetic , , 102, IH 

Arrestors 269 

Dust and grit 294 

Arrowroot 350. 358 

Statistics for 373. 374 

Arsenic 27, 36 

Arsenic salts . 101. 114 

ArsenicaU (see also Insecti- 
cides) 27 

Arsonopyrite: See Arsenic 
Art noodiework; See Embroidery 

Aft pottery 22, 35 

Art printing paper 88 

Artiricial eyes 303 

Artificial flowers . , 423, 432, 433 

Staliatics for 43T 

Wire for 260 

Artificial hair 443 

.*\rtificiji limbs 304 

Artificial teeth .... 130, 132, 304 

Ai ii»i»' equipment 303 

Asbestos . . 24. 27, 39, 46, 258 

Asbestos mats 320 

Asbestos products . 24. 27. 38 

Asbesto.^ yarn 38 

As bos to." -base floor tiles . . 5. 21. 
24, 46, 139 

Asbestos-cement products . . 21. 
24, 27, 37. 53, 309 

Statistics for 41 

Asbolite 187 

Ascorbic acid . . . . 97. 102, 114 

Asphalts 5 

btatistJcs for 17. 41 

A:^plrln 97. IU2. 111. 114 

Assemblies — 

Bogle 235 

Clutch 232 

Instrument-board 232 

Optical 335 

PiopeJlcr-shaft 232 

Assembly — 

Molor-vchiclc .. 209. 210. 211. 
212, 213 

Diesel engines for . . . . 326 

Hclngerator 330 

Associated Electric Industries 

Ltd.. U.K 259 

Associated Newspapers Ltd. . . 82 
Absociated Pulp and Paper 

Mills Ltd. . . 46. 61. 63. 64. 
65, 67, 69, 70. 81. 189 
Atherton Power Station, 

Qld 

Athletes' starting blocks . 338 

Atlases 

Atom Electrical Manufactur- 

ing Co • • 261 

Atropine alkaloids .. .. 102. 114 
Allunga, N.S.VV. . <« •• 179 

Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions 

Auger-bits , . 152. 172, 174. 175 
Austin Motor Company (Aus- 
tralia) Ltd 213, 307 

Austin Motor Co. Ltd 213 

Austral Bronze Pty. Ltd- . 158. 

161, 169. 101. 197 
Austral Standard Cables Pty. 

Ltd 169. 259 

Australasian Paper and Pulp 

Co. Lid fll 


Australian Abrasives Ply. 

Ltd 24 

Australian Aluminium Co. 

Pty. Ltd . . 101. 165. 166, 

169, 237 

.•\u<^lralian Aluminium Pro- 
duction Commission 16. 

159, 185. 191 

Australian Broadcasting Com- 
mission 459 

Australian Bundy Tubing Co. 

Ply. Ltd.. The 176 

Australian Consolidated In- 
dustries Ltd . . 22. 23, 29. 
36. 128. 129, 165 
Australian Cotton Textiles In- 
dustries Ltd. (ACTIL) . . 397, 
398 

Australian Drillers Pty. 

Ltd 170 

Australian Egg Board . . . 353 

Australian Forge and Engi- 
neering Co. Pty. Ltd, 165. 
166 

Australian Gaslight Co. Ltd. .. 4 
Australian General Electric 

Ply. Ltd. . 217, 259. 260. 
261. 286 

Australian Gypsum Products 

Ply. Ltd 21 

Australian Hide and Leather 
Industrie? Board (Com- 
monwealth) 384 

Auslralian Incandescent Co. 

Pty. Ltd 23 

Australian Iron and Steel 

Lid. - . 3. 5. 22. 151, 152, 154, 
165, 171. 172. 173. 179. 183, 
184. 221. 225. 243. 247 
Ausii alien National Airwavs 

Lid 218. 237 

Australian Newsprint Mills 

Lid 61. 64. 69. 291 

Australian Paper Manufac- 
turers Ltd. . . 5. 61. 62. 63. 
69. 70. 71. 291 

Australian Paper Mills Pty. Ltd,: 
See Australian Paper Manu- 
facturers Ltd. 

Australian Porcelain Insula- 
tor Co. Pty. Ltd 22 

Australian Shipbuilding 

Board .. 220. 239. 241-245, 

247 

Australian Shipping Board . . 172. 

220. 239. 248, 249 
Australian shipping fleet . . 247, 

248 

Australian Steamships Pty. 

Ltd 249 

Australian Tcsselatcd Tile Co. 

Ply. Ltd 22 

Australian Transport Ad- 

visory Council 

Auslralian Window Glass Co. 

Pty. Ltd 

Australian Wine Board .. 370 
Australian Wire Rop? 

Ltd 171. 175. 310 

Autoclaves 284, 291. 298, 304, 

234 

Autocyclcs * ** 

Automatic assembling plant, 

Bool and shoe 317 

Automatic Tube Co. Pty* _ 

Ltd 

Automobiles: Sec Motor Vehicles 
Automotive hardware . . . • 232 
Automotive maintenance 

equipment *10 

Automotive parts and acces- 

sories 232 

Automotive service-station 

equipment 284, 316 

Automotive spark plugs . . 214. 
304 

Automotive springs . 210. 211, 
212. 214, 232. 341 
Automotive valves .. . 177, 311 

Auto-sanding machines . . • • 284 
Awnings (sec also Canvas 

Goods) .. 441, 445, 447 

Axes 23, 166. 296, 318 

Axles 170. 173, 204 

Boxc:» for • 2?^ 

Motor-vehicle , . 213, 214. 230, 
232 


B 

B.H.P. By-Products Pty. 

Ltd 171, 173 

B.H.P. Collieries Ply. Ltd, , 17i 

172 

B.H.P. group: See Broken Hill 
Pty. Co. Ltd- 

B. & S. Electrical Co. Ply 

Ltd 261 

Babcock & Wilcox of Aus- 
tralia Pty. Ltd 219, 241 

Babcock 6; Wilcox Ltd., 

U.K 219 

Baby carriages: See Perambula- 
tors 

Baby foods . . 353, 357, 364. 365 

Bacchus Marsh. Vic 8, 63 

Back planers 322 

Bacon 351, 3S2, 362 

Statistics for 373, 374 

Bacon-cutting machines . . 285 

Badges — 

Embroidered . . 401, 403, 405 

Felt 443, 449 

Badminton equipment: See Sports 
Requisites 

Bag loaders (see also Agri- 
cultural and Pastoral 

PUnt) 316 

Bag -printing machines .. .. 80 
Bagasse . . 46. 54. 69. 72. 359 

Baggers, Maize 264 

Bags 441. 446 

Cellulose 80 

Dye 403. 405 

Leather 380. 386 

Statistics for 389 

Paper . . 34. 63, 79, 87, 69, 130. 
441 

Paper. Multiwall 60 

Sleeping . . . . 403, 406, 441 

Statistics for 451 

Travelling . . . . 380, 386. 446 

Water ^45 

Bain maries 263, 287 

Baize, Oil 134, 447 

Bakeries 354‘ 3S? 

Statistics for 373, 374 

Bakers' ovens .. . 295, 319 

Bakers' plant 266 

Baking machinery .. 265. 319 
Baking powder . . > , 351. 361 

Balances, Analytical 337 

Baldwins Ltd.. U.K 171 

Ball bearings . . 232. 298, 330 
BaU mills . . 289. 294. 317. 319, 
325 

Steel balls for 153 

Ballarat, Vic. . . 15, $3, 154. 210 

Ballarat Paper Mills Pty. 

Ltd 63 

Balls— 

Plastics }ii 

Rubber 139, 140, 145 

Sporting: See Sports Requisites 
Steel (for ball mills) . . . . 153 
Balmain Power Station. 

Sydney. N.S.W ^14 

Bambach. A. F., Pty, Ltd, . , 259 

Banabro, N.S.W 28 

Band inslrumenU . . . • • • - • 

Bandages 46. 403, 44/ 

Bandsaws 

Bands — 

Strip steel - • 

Watch 300. 332 

Banjo-mandolins (see also 
Musical Instruments) . . 

334 

Banking Act (Commonwealth) 

1945 -• 158. 160 

Banking in Australia - , - 43 ^ 

Bank-note printing .. •• oL 

Banners , 

Barbed wire (see also 

Wire) .. 156. 175. 180. 181, 
183. 309, 310. 341 

Barbiturates .... 222 *225. 250 
Barges . - . . 220, 

Barite .. .. 27, ag 

Barium carbonate 

Barium chloride 

Barium salts 

Barium sulphate j20 

Borium sulphide . . . . • • • • 
Bark extract .. 48. 55. 

385 
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Bark. Tannmg . 48. 54, 55. 112, 

363. 365 

Sialistics for . . . , 57 

Barking drums 291 

Barley - 349, 3S9, 358 

Malt 350, 359 

Barographs 305 

Barometers 305 

Barrel snaps 301 

Barrels, Wooden . . 47. 53 

Barriers, Boeing 305 

Bars — 

Aluminium 198, 237 

BjIIoI 155, 175 

Brass 196 

Bronze 196 

Copper 191. 196 

Lincua) 195 

Merchant .. 152. 172, 180. 181, 
162, 164 

Palatal .... 195 

Platinum 200 

Steel . 152, 134. 160. 161. 164 

Wire 158, 197 

Wrought iron 171 

Zinc .199 

Barytes 25. 120 

Baryulgul, N.S.W 27 

Basalt (sec also Stone) . . . . 32 

Baseball equipment (sec also 
Sports Hequisilvs) , 305, 338 
Basils (see alao Tannine) .. 379. 

364. 365 
Basins — 

Cement 24, 37 

Enamelled 308 

Plaslics .. 126. 129. 131. 132. 

134. 137 

Shcetmetal 340 

Baskets — 

Dish washing 287 

Truil 47. 49, 54. 55 

Wire 311 

Basketware: Statistics .. .. 57 

Bath healers 263. 339 

Electric .. .. 271, 306. 339 

306, 309 

Bathing suits: See Beachwear 

Ba^s 128, 131 

Castings for 202 

Enamelled 306. 308 

Plastics .. .. 129. 132. 134 

Sheelmelal 33y. 340 

fiaihurst, N.S.W. 63 

BatUrics . . . . 139, 190, 264, 269 
Dry call .. 30. 39. 100, 109, HI. 
U5. 162. lai 262. 270 

Mming 266 

Motor vehicle .. 210 211 212 
215. 232 

Plastics pans for 131 

^'270*^ " 2”* 

Battery chargers 262 

Battery clips 3il 

Battery locomotives .. 268 321 

Bat ery oxides 1J5. jgo 

Battery pUtes 193 

Battery testers 1 ’ 262 

Bauer. Wach” exhaust lur. 

bmea .. 222. 225, 241. 243 
Bauxite (see also AJumi- 

, • 27. 39. no, 152. 
159, 171. 179, 185. 192 

.. 422. 427. 429. 430. 

Beacon Cables 259 

Beads^ (see^also JeweUory) m. 

Beam blanks j52 

Beaming machines .... 292 293 
tSeams.^ 

Cement . . , 24 

Structural steel 152 

^ Timber * * jb 

Bean^^ 

p«7e.,cd ; , . 

Bea .Uoy.’ (..4 

Bearing melaU .. .. ' itl 

Bearings (see also Powir ‘ 
Transmission Equip- 

J32. 133, 296 
...... .,m 268. 330 

BJoln ‘ W 

BrecUlon ... ^ 


RoUer 330 

Sintered 25. 159. 152. 163. 
296 

Beaters (see also Papermaking 

Machinery) 291 

Beauiy'did machines 322 

Bock. Paul. (England) Ltd.. 

U.K 326 

Bed warmers. Electric . . 263. 271 
Bedding . 441. 442. 443. 445 

Statistics for 451 

Beds (see also Fumiture)— 

Camp. Folding . . 403. 404. 405 

Folding 341 

Metal . 155 

Bedspreads . . . . 428. 445. 447 
Beef and veal . - . 357. 352 

Beef extracts 353 

Beer .. .. J34. 355. 368. 369 

Non-alcoholic . . . . 354, 368 

Beer compressors 287 

Beer containers — stainless- 

steel 308, 309. 340 

Beer conveyor piping. 

PJaslics 287 

Beer lapping and extraction 

equipment 287 

Bevr taps 287 

Beeswax 112 

Bectle-EIHotl Ltd 96. 101 

Behr-Manning (Aust.) Pty. 

Ltd 24 

Bell Bay. Tas. 16. 159. 191. 

196 

Bellows. MetaUie ... 307 

Belly -setting machines .. ..292 

Beltings 

Apparel 4H 

Baiata 330 

Canvas 380, 385 

Cotton 330. 399 

Hair 330 

Leather .. 140. 330, 379, 380. 

365 

Power transmission . . 139, 140. 

330. 379. 380, 385 
Rubber .. 139. 140. 144. 330. 

380 

Belts 421 

Leather . . ’ 380 

Plastics 131. 132 

Surgical 304, 431 

Swimsuit. Cotton 399 

Ben BuDen. N.S.W 8 

Bench accessories. Ophthal- 

„ mic 303 

Bench screws 295 

Benches. Pressing (see also 

Clothing Plant) 264 

Bendigo, Vk. .. 241, 291. 3)4. 
397 

Bending machinn .. .. 287 

Bend ix -Teen i CO Pty. Ltd. - . 216 

Bentonite 26, 39, 203 

Benzene 09. no 

Benzene hcxachloridc .. 97. 101, 

1 13 

Benzol on 

BereU \\l 

Berrima, N.S.W. .. 

Bertrams Ltd.. UK. .. *291 

Beryllium .... jg7 

•• iio’. ns 

oeveiling 23 37 

Bevelling machines .* '303 

Bevels 295 

Beverage bottling . . 355. *3^. 371 
Beverage-making machin- 

„ ®fy 286, 319 

Beverages— * 

W. 368 

Non-Alwholic .. .. 354. 358 
Bicycle chains ... 9vi 

fele - •• 

Ml- *“■ 

Bicycle saddles ... 216 

Bicycle spokes ,77. 216 ' Ml 

®ttbly 'of- 264 

Controls for . . |}5 

gacing 

Repairs to . . ixi 

S^UsUcs for . . |i5 

Tubing for . . * 152 

l^res and lubes for 
Bl-focal blanks .. HI 




Billets— 

Chisel . . . 309 

Copper , I5u, 191 

Pusii'bcmh !7$ 

Steel . 152, 153. 173. 180. 161 

Timber 45 

Wire 309 

BiJlhead> ... ... 69 

Billiards Uble:^ 48, 40. 55 

Binders, Loose-leaf . , 70 

Paper 2t9 

Bindery machinery and equip- 
ment 290. 323 

BinaiAi,'s 399. 414 

Binoculars . 335 

Bird foods . . . 350, 359, 367 

Staiestu'S for . . . . 373, 374 

BjfkenheicJ, S.A 158 

Biscuit cutters 285. 319 

Biscuit-making machinery 
(see oLo Food Pro- 
ducts Plantl .. 235. 310 

Biscuits 354. 356 

Dog 350 

Statistics for . . , 373. 374 

Bismuth 187. isa 

Bismuth carbonate 193 

Bi«muth conceiilroles . 187 192 

Bismuth metal 159. 102 

Bismuth mining 186 

Bismuth salts .. 99. IJO, 159. 192. 
193 

Bismuth smelting and rehn- 

ing 159 

Bits (see also Tools, Hand) . . 289 

Auger 173, 309 

Carpenters* 295. 326 

Diamond-faced 24 159 

Rock-drill 204 

Bitumen (see also Petro- 

leum) .. .. 5. 11. 12. 17.7 

Bitumen heaters .... 318 

Bitumen kettles 28$ 

Bitumen mi.xers . , 265 

Bitumen spreaders ., .. 283. 318 

Bitumen and Oil Re5ncrie$ 

(Aust.) Ltd . , 4. M 

Bituminised board 64 

Bituminiscd products . . 5, 12, 21 

Bituminous emulsion 173 

Black hoop 180. 181 

Black steel sheet .. 153. 154, 181, 

182. 164 

Blackboards 46, 303 

Materials for . . 139 

Blacksmith ing . . 164. 165.' 204 

Blacksmiths’ tools 295 

Blades — 

Hacksaw 294. 325 

Handsaw 325 

Machine saw 325 

Propeller 237 

Razor . . . , 2<ii 

Blair Athol. Qld. . ; , ’ 7 

Blake stoppers. Steel .. 3U 

Blankets 407. 408 

Knitted 396 422 

Mineral-wool ... 25 

Printing press. Rubber . 139 

Wwl .. 395. 396. 400, 403. 413 
Blanks — 

Bi-focal 335 

Moulded. Optical . . 335 

Recording 26$. 334 

8 asl-furnaco plant . . .. 151, 153 
Blast furnaces . . 15K I7i 179 
m. 181. 182. 183. 165, 323 ’ 

Bleaching plant . . . . 292. 293 

Bleaching. Textile .. 398,409 412 
Bbnds^ .. At), m. 413. 441. WsT 

Statistics for .. 4^1 

Blocks— ' ’ • 

Carbon . . oe 

Copper ,|g 

Paving. Wood . . 4? 

Platinum .... * ' ’ oJJ 

Bl^m mills*. : : 

‘«7 

BIo.v “pUs 300. 333 

307; 325. 3II 

Blue. Laundry JfJ 

Blue powder 

B uopriniing machines ‘ ^23 

Blueprmung paper || 
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Ely’s Industries Pty. Ltd. . . 259 

Boarding machine’ 292 

Boards — 

An prinlinfi 83 

Biluminised 64 

Box 70 

Carton 62. 64 69. 70 

Coated 63. 69, 81. 88 

Container . . . . 62. 6i. 87. 88 

Fibre 64. 68 

Filler 63 

Manilla 64 

Paper: See Paperboard 

Pla«ier«lin€r 62 

Ticket 62 

Wall and ceilinc .. 21, 24, 25. 

38, 46. 52. 54. 55, 72, 350 

Statistics for 57 

Waxed 88. 89 

Wooden 45 52. 54 

Boat and smaUcraft build* 

ing .. 218. 219. 225. 228, 251 

Timber for 251 

Boats and smaUcraft. Re* 

pairs to . . . . 219. 239, 251 
Bobbins — 

Plastics 132, 293 

Textile 47. 90. 293 

Bobby pins 177, 310 

Body building. Motor* 

vehicle . . 209. 210. 2U. 212. 
217, 230. 231. 232. 307 
Bogies, Railway rolling* 

stock 21? 

Boiler-firing equipment .. .. 298 
Boiler making .... 216, 217. 225 
Boilers (sec at«o Kitchen 
Plant Hotel and Res- 
taurant) .. 13. 216. 217. 297 

Copper 307 

Locomotive 298 

Pressure 298, 330 

Ship 219. 2^0 293 

Wash 263. 300. 333 

Water-tube .. 219. 220, 223, 
331 

Boiling and cv^oration plant 
(sec also sugar Machin- 
ery) 286 

Boiling down 

Statistics for 373, 374 

Boilinc-dcwn plant (see also 
Butchers’ Machinery) .. 319 

Bolster covers 445 

Bolsters. Bricklayers 165 

Bolts 153. 157, 214. 300. 306. 
311. 327, 341 
Steel- 

Black 176. 287. 341 

Bright .. ,. 177. 311, 341 

Brass 193 

Centre 214 

Shackle .. .. 213, 214. 232 

U 

Bombers, Jet 218 

Bonds Industries Ltd. . . 397, 398 

Bone milling 

Bono products; Statistics . . 343 

Book covers 89 

Bookbinders* woodware .... 
Bookbinding . . . 81, 83. 85, 447 

Bockcloths 442, 447 

Books — 

Account 81 

Cheque 79, 80 

Fashion 91 

Ruled 79. 87 

Eoolara, Vi^ 

Boosters. Gas 295, 319 

Boot and snoc plant . . 2b4. 292. 

310. 316 

Boots and shoes: See Footwear 

Borax 35. 109 

Borers, Power 269 

Boring bars 321 

Boring machines 288 

Boring tools 283 

Boronia oil 113 

Bottle closures — 

Cork 54 

Metal . . 198. 300. 339. 340 

Plastics .. 23, 128, 131, 132, 134 

Bottle-flliing machines . . 28G. 

319, 329 

Bottle-washing machines . . 285, 
319 

23, 35, 36 

Statistics for 41 

Plastics 131, 132 


Bottling of beverages . . 355. 369. 
371 

Statistics for 373, 374 

Bottling of fruit and vege- 
tables 351 

Bottling machines (sec also 
Chemical and Pharma- 
ceutical Plant) 284 

Bottling plant 286 

Bottling of shell Ash . . . . 364 

Bowden controls 216 

Bowen, Qld 3, 184 

bowen Power Station .. ..16 

Bowen State Coke Works . . 3. 7 
Bovviing equipment: See Sports 
Requisites 

Box making 81 

Box printing 81 

Boxes — 

Cardboard .. 64, 65. 69. 70, 88. 
89 

Fuse 131 

Gear 210 

Jewellery 334 

Junction 265 

Match 81 

Metal 306- 309 340 

Paperboard . . . . 79, 80. 87 

Plastics l’^3 

Resistance. Electrical . . . . 262 

Screen. Flow and de- 
livery 291 

Seed 2*»3 

Wooden 45. 52 

Statistics for 57 

Boyer. Tas 61. 67, 72 

Braces 422 

Carpenters' 2^6 

Leather 131, 380 

Plastics 132 

Brackets. Keyhole 289 

Bradford Cotton Mills Ltd. . . 397 

398 

Bradford Insulation Pty. 

Ltd 25 

Bradford Kendall Ltd 217 

Brads .. 156, 157. 3''9. 310 

Braids .. .. 396. 397. 399. 401. 

414. 441 

Copper 259 

Flexible. Bare 259 

Brake linings . . . . 24. 38. 2o2 

Brake pedals 214 

BraKvs — 

Aircraft 139, 237 

Movor-vehicle 232 

Bran 349. 359 

Brandy 355. 369, 370 

Brass 196 

Diaphragm plate 161 

Diecasting 159. 192 

Rolled 161. 191, 307 

Brass castings 175. 195 

Brass finished shapes .. 161. 169. 

195 

Brass forging 166, 185 

Brass foundries 198 

Brass hardware 166 

Brass hot pressing 166 

Brass rods .. 161. 162. 166. 197, 

198 

Brass rolling 161, 191 

Brass scrap 159, 193 

Brass screws, bolts, rivets .. 191 

Brass shellcoscs 193 

Brass tops 155 

Brass tubing IJi 

Brass wire 161, 197 

Brass Co. of Australia Pty 

Ltd 151 

Brossware. Plumbers* . . 161, 162, 

164. 106. 203. 261. 287, 296 

Bread 354. 366 

Bread-making machinery .. 354. 
366 

Bread slicers ^55 

Breakers — 

broke 291 

Foam 291 

Paving . . . . • • • • 291 

Breakdown equipment , . . . 
Breakfast foods .. 349. 351. 353. 

358. 359 

Breeches, Hide . . . . 380, 387 

Brehaut. H. E.. Ltd 2fil 

Breweries . . 47. 105, 319, 355, 

359. 369 _ 

Statistics for 373, 374 


Brewers’ woodware . . . . 47, 53 
Brewing machinery (see also' 
Beverage-making Machin- 
ery) 319 

Brick, tile and pottery 

plant 284. 291, 317 

Bricks— 

Cement 35. 37. 317 

Clay - . 22, 24. 34, 284, 309. 317 

Statistics for 41 

Colouring agent for . . . . \bb 

Glass 35 

Sand-lime 25, 31, 317 

Bridge construction . . 216, 217, 
224 

Bridges (see also Testing, 
Measuring and Indicat- 
ing Instruments) . , . . 262 

"Kelvin*’ 262 

"Mueller” 262 

"Wheatstone" 262 

Bridles, Leather: See Saddlery 
and Harness 

Bright bar 153, 154 

Bright-drawn wire 183 

Bright merchant bar .. lao. 181, 
182 

Bright plate 181, 182 

Bright sheet .. 153. 154. 181, 182 

Bright Steels Pty. Ltd 154 

Brignton Gas Co. Ltd.: See Gas 
and Fuel Corporation of Vic- 
toria 

Bright's Docking Pty. Ltd. . . 227 
Brimstone: See Sulphur 
Brine tanks (see also 

Butchers* Machinery) . . 319 
Briquettes — 

Brown coal 4. 9, 15 

Coke for 184 

Molybdic-oxide 188 

Sawdust 54 

Statistics for 17 

Brisbane City Council . . 6, 15 

Brisbane Gas Co. Ltd 4 

Bristles 53. 55 

Bristol Aeroplane Company of 

Australia 218, 238 

Bristol Aeroplane Co. Ltd., 

U.K 238 

Britisn Aluminium Co. 

Ltd 159, 169 

B ri tis h • A u str a I as ian Tobacco 

Co. Ply. Ltd 355 

British Australian Lead Manu- 
facturers Pty. Ltd 169 

British Australian Power 

Cables Pty. Ltd. .. 169, 258, 
259 

British Coated Paper and 

Boards Ltd., U.K 63 

British Commonwealth Pacific 

Airlines Ltd 218 

British General Electric Pty. 

Ltd 361 

British Insulated Callender s 

Cables Ltd., U K. . . 169, 258. 
259 

Britisn Metal Corporation 

Ltd., The 159 

Britisn Metal Corporation 
(Australia) Ply. Ltd., 

khe 166. 193 

British Oxygen Co. Lid., 

U.K 288 

"British-Polar” diesel en- 
gines . . 223, 224. 240. 243, 244. 
245 

Britisn Polar Engines Ltd., 

U.K 243, 244, 245 

British Ropes Ltd., U.K. . . 175 
British Thomson-Houston Co. 

Ltd.. U.K y 260 

British Tobacco Co. (AusU 

Ltd 371 

British Tube Mills (AusU 

Pty Ltd. . . 155, 175. 216, 233 
British United Shoe Machin- 
ery Co. of Australia Pty- 
Ltd.. The .. 284. 292, 434 
British United Shoe Macnm- 
cr^ Co. Ltd.. The, 

Broadcast transmUtins ata- 

Broadcasters. Agricultural .. 2i4 

Broadcasting • • • .’Y 

Broadcasting equipment . . 

272 

Broadford. Vic 61, 62, 63 
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Drokon Hill. N SAV . 29. 154, 

157, 109. 107. 180, 180 
Broken Hill A^sori.itr^l Cfr'-li. 
ers Piv LKI. . . 157. 109. 172. 
184, 180. 102 

Broken Hill Corporo^ion Piv. 

Ud lOfi. ICO 

Broken Hill Pty. Co. Lid., 

The. .'»nd D,H P. •'rtiun . 3. 22, 
28. 31. 97. l5M5fi K->. 

17.5. 183. 186, ins. 193. 229. 

221. 227, 239. 241. 242. 244- 

250. 28S. 294 205. 393. 399. 

310. 314. 32C 

Broken Hill ?mji 1 i Lid, . , 1C8. 


Bureau of Mineral Rc«ources, 

Geoloc*y & Geophy'ic* 

^ Comm .>n wealth) - 27. 135 

Bufner^• — 

Bunsen 304 

PnmU' Ivpe 332 

Spirit .. .. 304. 332. 339 

Burni-*, Tar 6!. 64. i/i 

Currin^ cnachmcs 293 

r»> hr < U.r 212. 217. 9'1 
Trolley. Chas^sis for .. .. 235 
Bu<he^. OilomprCRnateJ 237 

Hulanol 90. 100 

Buh.heis* rnoclunerv 20.5. 319 
Butler's Corec Hydro-EIectriC 


169. 174. 167 



Power btoiiori. 

Ta». 

.. .. 16 

Droniatcs .. .. 


. 1)8 

Butter . . . 353. 

364. 

365. 361 

Prnmidcs .. .. 



. . na 

Lemon 


. .. 351 

Bromine 

. . . . 

. 31. 116 

Peanut 


. . . 351 

Bronchoscopes 

, , 

. 304 

Statistics for . . 

- . . . 

373. 374 

Bronze 

. 159. 

161, 196 

Butlvr culU-rs ... 

* ♦ • * 

. 285. 319 

Bronze ea«tinc« 

. 

ICI 

BuIUt .^hapur? . . . 

. 

. . . 257 

Bronze finished 

shapes 

.. 161. 

Butterfat. Dried . . 

• • * 

. ..353 


169. 195 

Bronze foundries 108 

Bronze rods 161, 197 

Bronze rolling ,. .. .. 161. 191 

Bronze scrap 193 

Bronze tubinc 161 

Bronze wire 161, 310 

Brooders 47 

Brooms (see also Brushes) ., 47, 
53 

SlaU.«lirs for 57 

Brown. J. ^ A., and Abcr- 
main Collieries Ltd. . . 174 
Brun ton's Briijht Steel Ply. 

Ltd 154 

Brushes 46 53. 55 

Backs and handles for . . 132 

Carbon 25, 39. 214 

Pla*l»e^ 131 

Statistics for 57 

Brushing machinery . . . . 2*^3 

Buckets 308 

Dredge 353 

Pomp ?«0 

Buckles. Plastics .. 131, 132, 133 

Buckram 404. 442, 447 

Buffs, Polishing 379, 38(> 

Builders’ hardware . . 162 291 

203. 267, 289, 296, 3^’ 

Metal 129, 16$ 

Plastics 131. 2uJ 

Duildm:t and construction .. 197, 
457 

Budding materials .. $. 46. 217 

Asbestos-cement 24 37 

gf'".'-"* 24. 37 

Plas'iM 131 

Sjone 21. 33 

Timber 51, 64 

Buildings. Pro-fabricated 

steel I?7, 2^3 

Bulb.«, Electric . . 267 272 

Bulimba Power Station, BrisI 
banc. Qld 15 


Bulk 


earners 172, 225 


Bulk-storase plant.’ Milk . 319 

Bu lahdelah. N.S.W 31 

Bullets, Lead . . * joa 

Bullion ,51 

Embroidery 333 

P«la 169, I6« 194 

.. .. 157. 160. 186. 169 

Silver-lead I57 104 

BuJliyanU' AustroHan Co. 

^ Ply. Ltd. . 171 i-jc 

Bullivants & Co. Ltd., 

_ U.K lie 

Bumper bars * 214' w 

Power Station. 

|undakx>rg, QJd.' *. ; eil 

Bundaberg Foundry Co. 

Ltd 217 

Bundancon, N.S.W. ,. * ** ia5 

Bundy** tubing 176 

Tubing Company.' 

BunKonia,‘N.S.W. '* ™ 


Scheme ,3_ je 


Buttcrmaking machinery (:ce 
also Dairying Mac h in* 

erv) 285. 316. 339 

Builon-making machines . . 290 
BuiloAholmg machines .. .. 317 
ButtOAb . 128. 131, 132. 133, 

421. 423 

Butyl acetate .. .. 93, 100. til 

Butyl akohni HI 

Buzacott-WoUeley Pty. 

Lid 283 

Duzacotts (Queensland) 

^ Ud 243 

Buucri, Telephone 265 


C 

C.C. Die Castings Ltd 164 

CX. Engineering Industries 

^ ^Ltd 164 

Cabmet-makers* hard* 

ware . . 203, 289. 296. 326 

Cabinet -making: Statistics 57 

Cabinets— 

263 

filing 295, 316 

Ice-cream 287 

Organ 302 

Piano 302. 334 

Pla^li« 131 

Raoio and radiogram .. 48. 
49. 55. 130. 131. J32. 133, 134. 
302 

Reingeralion 237 

Refrigerator . . . . 298, 330 

Staimcss-stcel 809 

Telcpnone 265 

Cabins. Motor*trurk .. 210, 213, 
23 1 

Cable lugs 266 

Cable Makers' Association of 
_ Ensjand . 169, 258. 259 

Cable Makers Austra ia Piy 
„ , ,*-W 169. 254. 259 

Aerial ,6]. |.j7 

Aircraft 258 259 

Asbestos— insulated 258 259 

»8!*T59? 26? • 

Copper 105 268 

Cptton*braided . . 259. 2 g 6 . 403 
Electrical: Stotislics for 275 
Emimel-in^ulaied .. 256. 268 

Fittings for .. '*${ 

B'^'s-wycred ,, .. 258; 2?c, 

Hcal-rcs»5ting 259 

Insulated 260 

l^-id-tovered .. .. "isi 357 
Blolor-vehiclc .. ‘iin SSA 

Pa per- insulated 257 
259. 267, 26i * 

Pla.« tics* insulated ici 050 

P^'^^f-tfonsmission . . log, 257, 

Say-.. 

RuSber -insulated ' ' mq 
S heathed .. 190. IM. H'. 230! 

Steel- wire .... 

Stranded copper . . ips. Jsa 


Telephone; Sec Communica- 

tion 

UeikinkabU- .. .. 258 

ViirniAK'd cambric- 

covered 258 259 

Cable ways 216, 291 

C.idi^*ii v Frv Pa.'call Pty. 

Lt(] 254 

Cadmmin 157. 193, 159, 187, 

y.n 

Cadmium rompoiind? f^O 

C.'icimium-'-rppcr wjre ICI, 

197. 258 

Cadmium cro^ ... 

Cadmium piements . . .99. 110 

C.-dmiiim plat in n . . 307 

Cad/riiom 'ahy 99. 110 

Caf equipment, Stairilc.'v. 

steel , . . * 307 

Caffeine 102, 11 4 

Cages. Minim* .. 288 

Cairns Pctional Electriwiv 

Board 15, 1C 

Cake decorations . 334 

Cake mxrr- .. 271. 2S5, 267 

Cake mixes ^,6I 

Cakes . . 354. 3C4. 3G6, 307 

Statistic? for 37, 3 

Calcine 157, 138. ICS 

Cakmm arsenate 101 

Calcium carbide .. 30. 100, ill. 

no 

Calcium carbonate lOO 

Cakiuin cnloride .. 30. 97, li9 

Calcium cilra,« 112 

Calcium cyanamide ,. 111. 119 

Cdkium cyanide IIO 

Cal.ium stearsl^ .. 103, 115 

Cakuiaiing equipment .. 3.5 

Calcularing machines . . . . 289 

Calendars 91 

Calendering 129. 13). 131. 

132 403. 404. 442 

Calenders 290. 291 

Calico .. 409. 441, 442, 44C 

Caj;fwrnia Te.vas Oil Co. 

Ltd., US. A 4 

Calhde, Qld 7 

CalomcJ . , , 32) 

Calonfiers 307 

Calcrimelcrs (see also Scicn- 

tifi: Equipment) 337 

Callox OU (Aust.) Pty. 

_ Ltd II 

Camera aceesrories 6$ 

Camera lenses . , , . |8S 303 

Cameras <$ce also Photo* 
graphic Equipment and 
Apparatus) .. 132, 303, 33C 

X-Ray 3^3 

Cameron and Sutherland ' 

Ltd 312 

Camshafls 2il 

Can-fijjing machines .. 236. 322 

Can ltdders 289 

Can openers * ' 32^) 

Can-sealing machines .. 285 236 

Can washers •>35 

Canadian Hydraulic Machin- 
ery Co 291 

Xanberra” jel-bcmber 218 

350. 361 

candlc-making machines .. 324 
Candicnut oil 118 


Candle.? 


StotiMic*' for .V ]M| 

^^ft^lewick^-chonille . , 397, 430, 
44 «», 44 1 

Canister sets 388 

Canmaking machines .. , 319 

f, Slat, sties for ,. .. 373, 37^ 
clrlr— ^ ""achinci^- , . 285, 319 

c^l{ 200 

Condenser .. .. ! '• }Sq 

^?39"3W'* 3®*- 

Hinec-bd ... 

Impact extrusion of ' ‘ fqq 

Lever-hd * * ixx 

Metal . . . . ‘ ; J 521 

Porkers ! ! 30 b. 3 I. 

Plastics 60> 87 
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Seamless 162 

Slip-cover 308 

Sliver . . . . 293. 380. 396 

Canvas 409, 413, 447 

Canvas cood< .. 309, 441, 445 

Statistic? for 45J 

Canvas industrial gloves . . 387 
Canvas sporting goods . . , . 337 

Capers 361 

Capita] Issues Control 
Board (Common- 

wealUi) 472 

Capping machines (sec also 
Packing-room Plant) . . 329 

Caoricornia Regional Elec- 
tricity Board 15 

Caps — 

Cloth 423. 432 

Container 

Metals 164 

Plastics 131 

Tank. Hub and radiator . . 214, 

232 

Capstan lathes . . . . 267, 313 

Capstans 296 

Capsules. Metallic . . t62. 198, 

307, 309 

Captain Cook Graving 

Dock 227 

Captain’s Flat, N.S.W. .. 167, 

170, 185. 186. 188 
Caramel cutters (see also 
Confectionery Machin- 
ery) 285 

Carbide 100, 111. 119 

Sintered 160 

Statistics for 41. 123 

Tungsten 152 

Carbon 30 

Activated 118 

Carbon bisulphide . . 97. 100, 

111 

Carbon black .... 118, 119. 143 

Carbon block 25. 38 

Carbon brushes . . . . 25. 39, 214 
(Carbon dioxide . . 98. 99, 100 
368 

Carbon paper , . 79, 80. 89, 303 

Carbon resistors 264 

Carbon ribbon 80 

Carbon steel , . 152. 154. 171. 
172, 173, 174 

Carbon tetrachloride , . 99. 100. 
111. 114 

Carbonating plant . . . . 286, 319 
Carbonising . . 393. 394, 395. 396. 

403. 404. 405, 407 
Carbonising machines . . . . 324 

Carburettors 211, 232 

Card clothing 292. 324 

Card-index systems 79 

Cardboard (see also Paper 

Board) 37 

Cardboard-boxmaking 

machines 290, 322 

Cardboard boxes . . 64, 65. 69, 
70, 88. 89 

Statistics for 93 


Cardboard-folding 

machines 

. . - . 286 

Cardboard slitters . . 

. . . . 322 

Cardboards Ply. Ltd. 

. . 61. 65 

Carding — 

Cotton 

. . . . 397 

Wool 

393, 394 


Carding machines . . . . 262. .324 
Carding wastes 448 

Display 92 

Greeting .. . 79, 80, 81, 91 

Playing - . . • 80. 81. 91, 308 
Carillons (see also Musical 

Instruments) 334 

Carpenters* bits 295, 326 

Carpenters' braces 296 

Carpcntcj4t* chisels . . ■ i - 
Carpenters* planes . , . 29® 

Carpenters* toob . . 164. 165. 

326 

Carpet Manufacturing Co. 

Ltd., The, Kidderminster, 

U.K 

Carpet ,. 129. 393. 394, 395. 399. 
400. 402, 403, 404, 405, 406. 
407, 413, 434 

Carpet sewing and laying . . 44i, 
445 

Carpel sweepers ... - <6. 53 
Carpet underlay, Rubber . . 139, 

144 


Carrier Air-Conditioning 

Ltd 294 

Carrier -telephone eauip- 

ment . . . - 265. 272, 273 

Carrington. N.S.W 223 

Cars Pedal (see also 

Toys) 338 

Carton board 64. 70 

Carton glueing, gumming 

and sealing machines . . 286 
Carton-making machin- 
ery 81. 290, 322 

Carton printing 81 

Cartoning machines 297 

Confectionery .. .. 285, 319 

Cartons - . - . 79. 80. 87, 89 

Cardboard 88 

Cigarette 81 

Cartridges (see also Arms 

and Ammunition) . , . . 198 

Case type 290 

Casein .. .. 97, 353, 363, 365 

Casein discs 65 

Casein formaldehyde .. 101, 112 

Casein resins 131 

Casein rod 65 

Casein sheet 65 

Cases .. 45. $2, 379. 380, 385, 

386 

Brief 380, 386 

Brush-set 380 

Clock 300 

Instrument 380 

Jewellery . . . . 132. 133, 334 
Musical-instrument . . . . 302 

Show 46 

Spectacle 303, 335 

Statistics for 51 

Suit 386 

Fittings (or 296 

Torch 131 

Watch .. 162, 163, 300. 332 

Steel for 332 

Wooden .. 23. 45. 51. 52. 368 
Case-strapping equipment . . 286 
Cash registers . . . . 289, 321 

Casks 47, 53 

Cast'iron cooking utensils . • 320 

Cast-iron pipes and fiU 

tings .. 152. 154, 170, 172. 

202 

Casting boxes (see also 
Paperworking and Print- 
ing Plant) 322 

Castings . .. 201. 202. 216. 221 

Aluminium . . 164, 193. 202, 

203. 236 

Aluminium-alloy 134 

Brass 164, 195 

Bronze 164, 195 

Copper .. 197. 199. 202, 203 
Copper alloy . . . . 199, 202 
Die (sec also Diccast- 

ing) iSI 

Gravity ?52 

Gunmetal 164, 193 

Iron .. .. 163, 180. 201, 202 
Jobbing and repetition . . 201 

Lead 164 

Magnesium 236 

Malleable 202 

Manganese-bronze . . 164. 203 
Motor-vehicle 211, 214 

Non-ferrous: Statistics . . 205 
Plastics .. .. 127. 129, 132 

Resistant- a Hoy 203 

Steel . . 152. 153. 163. 164, 173, 

181. 182, 199. 201 

Valve 202 

Castlemaine. Vic 164, 291 

Castner process 118 

Castor oil .. .. 103, 115, 116 

Catalogues 81 

CatalysU . .. 131. 188. 200 

Catches: See Hardware 

Cathode copper 186 

Cathode tubes 263 

Cattle 362 

Cattle dips 113 

Cattle-hair processing . . 49, oo 

Cattle hide 383. 385 

Cattle troughs - • 283 

Caustic soda . . 31, 97, 98, 109 
Causlicising equipment . . . . 291 

Ceduna. S.A 

Ceiling roses . . 130, 133, 271 
Celling sheet, Steel . . 309. 339, 
340 


Ceilings— 

Metal 309. 339. 340 

Wooden 

Coldecor-Pomilio process . . 73 

Cell cans 189 ’ onn 

•Cellophane’* .. .. 71. 79; m 
Cellos (see also Musical In- 
struments) 3P2 

Cases for an? 

Cells— - 

Electrolytic 292 

Flotation \ 292 

Standard (sec also Bat- 
teries) 262 

Celluloid 113 

Cellulose, Transparent , . . 39 

Cellulose acetate . . 96. 101 111 
112. 131. 132. 335 
Cellulose acetate butyrate . . 131, 
132 

Cellulose film 79, 134 

Cellulose-film printing . . 84 

Cellulose nitrate .. .. 113, 131 
Cellulose nitrate frames . . 335 
Cellulose nitrate sheet . . . . 335 

Cellulose sheet 132 

Cellulose Australia Ltd. 61 
64. 71 

Cement .. ..10. 21, 30, 34, 37 

Adhesive II7 

Asbestos 24, 37 

Bituminised 12 

Dental 195 

Portland .. 169. 171, 172, 173 

Statistics for 41 

Cement products . . 23, 24, 34. 
37 

Statistics for 41 

Central- heat ing systems . . 294 

Central Slipping Co 228 

Centre lathes 320 

Centres (see also Machine 

Tools) 321 

Centrifugal pumps . . 288. 298, 
330 

Centrifuges (see also Scien- 
tific Apparatus) . . 305, 337 
Century Storage Battery Co. 

Ltd 162 

Ceramic glazes . . 29. 33. 187, 188 

Ceramics (see also Earthen- 
ware)— 

Electrical 262 

Cereal foods 349. 357 

Statistics for 373 

Cereal-m an ufactur ing 

machinery 285 

Cere^ mills 294 

Cereal straw 62. 72 

Cerium 188 

Cessnock. N.S.W 172 

Chaficutters (sec also Agri- 
cultural and Pastoral 
Plant) .. .. 283, 284, 316 

Chaffcutting 350. 359 

Statistics for 373 

Chain .. .. 306. 311. 312. 342 

Bicycle ?33 

Cast link 311. 3J2 

Jewellery 312. 334 

Motor-cycle • ^3 

Power-transmission . . 311, 318, 

330 

Roller .. 176. 233. 288. 31h 

Sp^rocket^ 312. 342 

Tooth 330, 342 

Welded link 311, 342 

Chairs— 

Dental 

Nesting Ill 

Ophthalmic ik 9? 

PhAlk 70, 72 

Chalks .... 280. 281. 303. 338 

Statistics for sJr 

Chamois leather . - 379, 384, 385 
Channels— 

Copper Ill 

Platinum - V fc2 

Steel 162, 153 

Charcoal-Iron and Wood- 
Distillation Works. The, 
Wundowie, W.A. .. 30, 100, 

Charcoal furnace 

g&U'KiBcW a 

Chasers (see also Machine 
Tools) 
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Cha^s 322 

Chassis — 

Molor-cyclc sjde-car . . 215 

.Motor-vchiclc . . 210, 212. 230 

Frames Sot 211. 212 

Radio 339 

Railway 235 

Tramway 2*^5 

Trolley-bus 235 

Checking machine .. 292 

Cheese . . . . 353. 3C3. 36-1, 365 

Slalislics for 373 

Cheese vals (see also Dairy 

Machinery) 285 

Chemical and pharmdceutjcdl 

plant 35. 284. 31? 

Chemical mixers 284 

Chemicals (see Chapter 6) 1C8. 

170. 188, rdO. 195 
Industrial and heavy, 

Statistics for . .123 

Chenille products 397 441 

442. 447 

Chewing gum 368 

Chicle 368 

Chicory 362 

ChilTon . ... . 425 

Child endowment 4S8 

ChiUagoe, Qld 29. 187 

Chippers - 291 

ChiscU .. 152. 156. 165. 172. 296 

309. 326 

Chloramphenicol (Chloromy- 
cetin) .. . .97. 102. 114 

Chlorates . . 97 

Chloresterol .112 

Chlorinated camphenes .. U3 

Chlorinated coal-tar chemi- 

.. «?is joo. no 

Chlonnatcd products 110 

Dionne 31. 97. si 109 

Ch oroform lOO. Ill 

Chloromycetin: See Chloram- 
phenicol 

ChJoropicfin iOI. 113 

Chlorosulphonic acid .. 99 no 

Chocolate 354. 367, 368 

Stalls ties for 373 

Chocolate cups 80 90 

Chocolate-making machin- 

ery 31^ 

Chokes (see also Radio Coni- 

ponenU) 260, 264 

Christmas crackers: See fire- 
works 

Chrome plating 30? 

Chromic acid ... 99 109 

28. 34. 167 

Chromium I93 

Chrom^ium chemicals . . 30^ 99, 

Chromium ore I59 

Chromium oxide .... 28 

premium pigmenU .. . J03 

sulphate liquor . . 99. 

Chronographs, 305 

v.nrono meters 300 

Chrysler Australia Ltd 2io 

rw 3^7 

^^njsJer Corporation. 

chryiomo 210 

Chuck* (see also Machine 

ChuJ,;‘*^uUer iseVaUo^*' 

DMry Machinery) 285. 

Cidi'r"*.^ :: ■ • 38a 361 

^StaHstic, tor V. 

Cigarette cartons ... ’ ' gl 

Cigarette cases . , iar'ifl 

Cigarette holders ’ a, 

C MMii! . ni 214 

^igarelte papers . . 79 &} qa 

Cigarette tu^j . % 22 

|.atis.ic (or . m 

^.&.ics-(or :. - 

^ment Pondu . a? 

^■'•^•^ojraphic equip- 

merit and apoaratus . . 335, 

&L W2. 113 

- ■ i 


Circuit breakers (see ;i]so 

Switchgear) 269 

Circular sav.*s 293. 324 

CircuJ.ir tables 321 

Citric acid ... 100. Ill 

Cilronc'llol 102 

Cilrus-frujt processing . . 357. 

360. 368 

City Eloclric Light Co. Ltd . 
Bri.<banr. Qld . . 6. 1.5 

Clamps 295. 304 

Clarence Gorge Hydro- 

Electric Scheme . 13. 14 

CJaiirication plant <see also 

Sugar Machinery) . . . . 28G 
ClaritkTs. .^filk (see also 

Dairy .Machmer > } 285, 

319 

Classihers 292 

Clay '25. 28, 2'.»3 

Clay^^br^cks and tiles 22. 28, 

Clay models . 25, 39 

Clay products 309 

Clay refractories . , 22. 25. 29, 

32. 34 

Clay-bfick machinery , 284 

Cleaning-^ 

Coal 

Statistics for 437 

Cleaning compounds .. 104. 310 

Cleaning machinery— 

Flour-miUing ... 319 

Textile 292 

Clicking presses . . , , ! ! 284 

Clippers. Hair , . 22 '^ 

Clbs— 



177. 310 

Clocks 280. 281. 299 

Alami .286, 294. 299. 331 

Cabinet 300 

Cases for 300 

Control 300 

Electric . 27J. 286. 299. 300. 

33 1 

Process-timing 300 



‘o V ^00 

Statistics for 343 



Cloncurry. Qld . ; jg7 

Closet seats, Plastics 131 

Closures — 

MeUl 308. 339. 340 

Pltotics .23. 128. 131. 132. 

Cloth^utUng machines fsec 
also Textile Machin- 

2M- 271 

Clothes-line. Mclal 34, 

Clothes lines. Rotary . . 301 

Hydraulic 30, 

Cloihes-washing machines, 

tiectric 9? I lAA 

Clothing Uee Chapter 161 . 398. 

AstwSlOS .. .. \a 

V. • . - . - I 

Ready-made . , ' 4^ 

Statistics for .. 2„ 

«ra.'442 

Clothing accessories 

Rubber i-. 

Clothing plant ggi 317 

Cloths^tsw^also Fabrics) ..’sas. 

Asbestos .... 90 

Dorset -fS 

«3. 405.' 415 

hUUl ; 425 

Saddlery .. 310 

ci^^r.. 

Cloves. Oil of ; ; ; ■ ■ • 

Clumps .... ' * ‘ i2? 

au“{cf»« ' ■ ■ - ■•II 



Facing* for ^*0 


Clyde Engineering Co. 

Ltd.. The .. IC5. 173. 237, 
312 

Clyde liidu.*lrjt> L^mit^d 

(N.S.W.) .. . 2}'.. 217. S.IT 

Cu.9l . 3. 7. 8. 9. 10. n. 12. n, 
21. 32. 34. 179. 182. I.'N 
BKick 4. 7. 10. 13. 152 
Rrown 4. 7. K. 9. 10. 13. 15. 
63. 235 

Pulvvfi-ed . 2'r) 

Coking 171 172 

Go. 7 

C‘>al (I'anini* 3, «. |.52 

Coal coking * 179. IC2. Ir4 

Coal ruiters 321 

Coal du,«i . . fj 

Coal loaders . 2ft3. 321 

Coal railways 171. j?;: 

Co^l fcrc'cning 3 

Coal tar 98. 09. ioo 

Coal washing 3 , 8 

Coalmining machinery . . . . 321 


99. m 
. . 3. 8 
. . 321 


24. 63. 69, 81, 88, 
tcei . . 153. 154. 


Coated board 46 

Coaled fabrics. Plastic? 128 

129, 132, 134. 404. 423. 441. 
442* 447 

Coated fabrics. Rubber 97 

139. 140, 144. 404. 425. 447 
Coated paper 24. 03. 69, 81, 88, 
130 

Coated sheets. Steel 153. 154. 
180 

Coalers (see al.-o Paperwork- 
ing and Printing 

_ P'a"** 290 

Coating, Parer ... 70 

CoaU (see Clothing)— 

Leather 360 

. . 51. 59. 60. 62. 16^' 187, 
I9U. 193 

Cobalt ores j87 

Cobalt o.vidc . . 36. 157, 158. 159, 
190 

Cobalt salts ,03 

Cobaltite 187 

C<»h»r- N.S.W. 167. 169, 170. 
166 

Cocaine 114 

Cockatoo Docks and Engi- 
neering Co. Pty, Ltd- . . 166. 
^ 219. 220. 222, 226, 227, 312 

Cockatoo Island, W.A. . . 171 
173, 179. 183. 184 
Cockatoo Island Dockyard. 

N.S.W. , . 222. 226. 227, 239- 
241. 243-247 

Cockburn Sound, W A II 

Cockle Creek. K.S.W. .. i2d,’l90 
Cocktails 355 

354, 367 

Cocoa beans 368 

Cocoa butter 368 

Cocoa-butter presses .. .. 285 

III 

‘'suU*ti«ior-.. .. 

CofTee essence ... 35, 

Co.Tee percolators, Electric . 271 

Comns 4f> 

Coffs Harbour. N.SAV. ’ . ' ’32 

Coil cans 

Coils . . oetA 

S<=pp.» ■- .. 307 

Heating and cooling '>04 

Ignition ... nil 

Refrigeration . *214 

Winding of ... . * 267 

180. 201, ''202 

Briquette .... .oa 

Metallurgical -. 

Coke-oven* 3. g. 97, .jj y.j* 

Coke works; Statistics 17 

Cold rooms . , .in 

Co d-storaec olant , . ' 3 I 

Collapsible-tube flUinc ' ' ' ' 

_ machines ^ 

Collapsible tubes V 129 ' isi • 

Co.u!,”‘iJSi 

Collars 427 

.Statistics tor V ^^3. 427 

Colle^pt; 

Collie. 

- 184 


Coir 

Coke 
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CoUieries 171. 172, 173 

Colliers 221 

*'Collins House Group'* . . . . J67 

ColUniville. Qld 33. 179 

Coilinsvjlle Slate Coal Mine . . 3 

Colloidal Mills 201 

Colonial Ga» Assn. Ltd 4 

Colonial Sugar Refining Co. 


Ltd. .. 5 

. 21. 

24. 

27. 43, 98. 

99. 100. 

101. 

103, 

Ill, 112. 

114. 166. 

227 

Colcrimcicrs 
Colour.^ — 

. . . 

. . . 

. . - . 303 

Artists* .. 

. . . 

* • ^ 

.. .. 117 

Chemical 


« ♦ 

J ls> 

Posier .. , 



. 117 

Showcard 



.. .. 1C4 

Columbiuin 

. . . 

. . 

.. 188 


Comb circles (see also Tcx> 

tile Machinery) 203 

Combines (sec aJdO Agricul- 
tural and Pastoral 

Plant) 315, 316 

Combining of fabrics . . 120. 442, 
443 

Combing — 

Cotton 307 

Wool .. 393. 394. 305. 306 

Comojng machines. Textiles. . 324 

Combs, Plastics 131, 133 

Cemnusioncr of Taxation .. 466, 
467 

Commonwealth Aircraft Cor- 

P'lraiion Ply. Ltd. . . 170, 
171. 213. 236, 237, 238 
Commonwealth Bank of 

Australia 160 

Industrial Finance De- 
partment . . . . 160 104. 467 
Commonwealth Board Mills 

Ltd 61 

Commonwealth Ceramics Pty. 

Ltd 22 

Commonwealth Court of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitra- 
tion 453 

Commonwealth Employment 

Service 453. 460 

Commonwealth Engineering 

Co. Ltd 212, 217 

Commonwealth Flax Pro- 
duction Committee .. .. 411 
Commonwealth Government 

Aircraft Factories .. 213. 237 
Commonwealth Government 

Ammunition Factories , . 197, 
108 

Commonwealth Government 

Ordnance Factories . . 165, 

166, 241, 291, 303, 314, 336 
CommonweaMh Industrial 

Ga<es Ltd 262 

Commonwealth Marine En- 
gine Works. Vic 221, 

223. 224. 225, 240. 241. 243, 
244, 247 

Commonwealth Oil Refineries 

Ltd 4 

Comm mwcalth Printing 

Works 32 

Commonwealth Reconstruction 
Training Scheme: See De- 
partment of Labour and 
National Service 
Commonwealth Rolling Mills: 

Sec Lysaghts C.R M. Division 
Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Or- 

goniFation 28. 105 

Commonwealth Serum 

Laboratories. Vic. .. 102. 114, 
363. 368 

Commonwealth Small Arms 

Factory - . 105, 284. 303. 317 
Commonwealth -State Con- 
sultative Committees 472 
Commonwealth Steel Co. 

Ltd. . . 151. 152, 153, ICe. 

170. 171. 173 174, 170, 241 
Commonwealth Tariff 

Board 463 

Communication cquio- 

ment , . 261. 264, 265. 272. 
273 

Communications . . 264, 272, 456 

Compasses 305, 336 

Composing machines and 

equipment 290, 322 

Composing sticks 322 

Compositors' trimmer-sows . 322 


Compress ion-moulding 

machines 290 

Compressors . . 36. 42. 217, 283. 
299 

Aij'-conditioning . . . . 294. 325 

Bcer-hf.ine 287 

Refrigeration 339 

Concentrates 167. 196 

Bismuth 192 

Copper . . 158. 130, 160, 136, 
139 

Lead -. 163. 169, 186, 187. 180 

Tin 159. 130, 192 

Titanium 167 

Zme -. 157. 158. 160, 163, lb6. 
187, 189. 103 

Zirconium 167 

Concentrating equipment . , 292 
Concentrators (see also Pulp. 
Paper and Paperboard 

Plant) 201, 323 

Concertinas 335 

Conches (see also Confection- 
ery Machinery) .. 285. 319 

Concrete 23, 37 

Concrete -brick machines . . 284 
Concrete-laying machines . . 285, 

318 

Concrete mixers .. 216. 285, 318 

Concrete pipes 154 

Concrete products: See 
Cement Products 

Concrete spreaders 285 

Concrete surfacers 285 

Concrete-tile machines .. .• 284 
Concrete tiles (see also 

Cement Products) . . . . 284 

Concrete vibrators 2fc5 

Condenser cans 190 

Condensers 216, 200 

Plates for 30 

Radio 24. 264 

Refrigerator 214. 298 

Condiments 351. 350 

Statistics (or 373 

Conditioners .. 292. 203. 319 

Conductors. Stranded aerial 
Uce also Wire and 
Cables) . . 257. 258. 259, 260, 
267 

Tinsel 310 

Conduit .. .. 154, 15$, 172. 176 

Flexible 156 

Conduit fittings . . 155. 183, 262, 
271. 311 

Conduit lube 182 

Cones — 

Ice-cream . . . . 354. 383, 367 
Paper (see also Tex ilc Ac- 
cessories, Paper) .. 61. 87. 

Confectionery .. 81. 351, 367 

Statistics for 373 

Confectionery machinery . . 285. 

319 

Connectors. Mi:rophcne 2a0 
Conqueror Cables Ply. 

Ltd 259 

Conserves 350, 360 

Consoles 272 

Consolidated Press Ltd 82 

Consolidated Zinc Corpora- 
tion Ltd , The . . . . 167, 168, 
169 

Consolidated Zinc Pty. 

Ltd 163, 169 

Construction plant .. .. 285. 317 
Constructional works . . . . 457 
Container board . . 69, 70, 80, 
87. 88 

Fibre 62. 64. 68 

Containers—. 

Battery 

Boer. Stainless-steel . . 176, 

340 

Composite • 306. 340 

Cosmetic . . • • 131» 132. 307 
Fibrcboard . . 23. 52, 62, 64. 80, 
89. 308 

Clas.s 23, 35. 36 

Ice-cream 286 

Metal • 330 

Moulded-pulp 8^. ?3 

Paper 61. 89, 97 

Paperboard 61, 80. 99 

Petrol n? 

Plastics 131 

Tinplate 132 

Stee^l 17f 

Continuous-weld mill . . • 155 


Continuous-weld pipe . . 15$, 172 
1 f 5 * 

Control equipment (see also 
Radio Apparatus and 

Equipment) 264. 269 

Electrical 267 

Refrigeration aan 

Controllers— ’ ’ ^ 

Motor 260. 261 

Process 

Textile 293 

Converters 264, 269 

Conveying systems 297 

Conveyor belling . , . , 380 

Wire . . 310 

Conveyor chutes 317 

Conveyors . . 283, 285, 283 296 
297. 327 

Chain .. 207. 311. 312, 327 

Coobina, W.A 28 

Cooking equipment 271 

Cooking, heating and wash- 
ing equipment 300 

Cooking tanks (see also Can- 
ning Machinery) . . . . 310 
Cooking utensils — 

Aluminium 320 

Cast-iron 320 

Enamelled 320 

Steel 320 

Coolers — * 

Milk (see also Dairy 

Machinery) . . . . 285, 319 

Oil 237 

Cooperage 47. 53 

Statistics for 57 

Co-ordinascopes 302 

Copper . . 100. 161, 167. 185, 195. 
J96. 197, 203. 267. 270 
Blister . . 158. ISO, 167, 160, 
186. 188, 180, 191 

Electrolytic 185, 191 

Scrap 159, 193, 194 

Virgin 100. 197. 198 

Copper alloy . . 190. 193, 105, 196 

Copper amalgam 195 

Copper anodes 162 

Copper blocks 135 

Copper castings . . 107, 199, 202, 

203 

Copper cathode .. .. 158, 186 
Copper concentrates .. 158, 159. 
186. 180 

Copper finished shapes . . 161. 
162. 160 

Copper gaskets 33* 

Copper-lead dross . . 157, 186, 

196 

Copper matte . . 157, 158, 186, 
101 

Copper mining 1{3 

Copper nails 313 

Copper naphthenate .•••'* 
Copper ores . . 121, 158, 150, 160, 

166, 189, 101 

Copper plate 

Copper refining . . 00, 153, 159, 

167. 160, 170. 186, 188, 180, 
101 195 

Copper rivets . . . • - 
Copper rod .. 196, 107, 254 

Copper rolling 

Copper roves f*r 

Copper salts .. . . . - •• •• 
Copper scrap rcmelting . . 

193 

Copper shape< .. 161, 160, 186, 
Cop^c'?- 16.. .96. .96, 

197 

Copper smelting . • 166, 169, 170, 
Copper speiss . - 157, 158, 186, 

Copper strand ll? 

eSppe? lulohate OO. iOO; 150, 

195. 107 

Copper tube .. 

Copper wire . . 161, IW, 

197, 260. 267 
Coppers— 

;; :: >«« 

2.6, 

CordflJ; 397: 399. 400. 401. 
402. 411. 412 ... 

Ftalistlcs for .. Jii 

Tinsel 258. 250, 810 
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C4)rdials . . 134. 351. 353. 361. 363 

Statistics lor 373 

Cordite 71. 72 

cU-: 

zsM 

Swi\c^boards and tele- 
phone .. 258. 259, 265, 310 

Core baking 262 

Core board 52 

Core making 201 

Core stock 46 

Core wire 270 

Cork 48, 54. 434 

Cork flour 446 

Com crushing: Statistics 

for 373 

CorD grinders 283 

Com meal 349 

Cornflour 349. 358 

Corrimal. N.S.W 3 

Corrimal Coal and Coke Co. 

Lid 3 

Corrosive sublimate: See 
Mercury Salts 

Corrugated fasteners . . . . 286 

Corsetry: See Foundation 
GarmenU 

Cosmetics .. . 29. 32. 102. 114. 

115 

Cosmetic container? 131. 132. 

307 

Cotton . . 396. 397. 398. 406. 406. 

409, 410 

Crocheting .. .. 398. 410. 441 
Sewing and embroidery , . 296. 

410, 425 

Cotton braiding . . 396. 397. 399. 


Cotton braiding 
402 

Cotton dyeing 
Cotton fabrics 


396, 397. 396 
395. 396. 397, 


398. 403. 409. 425 

Colton flnishing 398 

Colton ginning 397. 418 

Statistics for 417 

Colton lintera .. 406, 408. 442. 
447 

Cotton mercerising . . 366. 398. 
409 

Cotton sheets .. 398. 422, 445 
Colton spinning .. 396. 397. 393, 
^ 408. 410 

Cotton tweeds . . 398, 409. 425 
Cotton lyrecord .. 143, 398. 410 
Cotton weaving . . 397, 398. 399. 
409. 410 

Statistics for 417 

Cotton winding 398 

Cotton wool 403 

Cottonseed 40a 

Cottonseed cake 408 

Cottonseed meal . . . . 408 

Cottonseed oU .. 103, 108. 116, 

Cou^i rolls (see also Pulp. 
Paper and Paperboard 

Machmery) 291 

Loumarone HO 

C<»umarone-lndef>e resins 98, 

^ 100. 101. no, 112 

counter layouts 289 

Counterpanes 428. 44$ 

Counters. Electronic . . . . 264 

counting machines . . . . 286 

Country Secondary Indus- 

tries Fund. SJl .. .,471 
(Aust-I Lid. .. 71, 

Courtaulds Lid.. U.K. .. IM. 170. 

« 

Book .... 

^Canvas Al 

Cowley-, Eureka iron Work, 

w' " 

JJoatllJf 297 

Mobile *207* ^70 

Overhead .. . ' ' 

M7 


Crankshafts .. .. 204. 211. 213 

Bearings for 232 

Forgmgs for 240 

Crash: See Towels and 
Towelling 

Crates 45, 52 

Crayfish tails . . 352. 363. 364. 
366 

Crayons . . 280, 281. 303. 336 

Cream can^ . , . . 283. 330. 340 

Cream of tartar .. .. 100. Ill 

Cream separators 319 

Creasing machines <see also 
Paper* Vr'orking and 
Printing Plant) ., 290, 322 

Creosote UO 

Creosote od 173 

Crepe 425 

Crepuing machinci <$cc also 
Pupef'Working and 
Printing Plant) . . 29D, 322 
Cresols .. .. 98. 99, 110, 112 
Crests, Trophy . . . . 309. 340 
Cricket equipment: See 
bports ixequisiles 
Crocidoljte; See Asbestos 

Crockery 22. 35 

Croi^ton Parkinson Ltd. . . 260. 

Crown Crystal Glass Ply. 

Lid 23 

Crown scats . . 54, 308. 300. 339 

Crow,*n wheeb 213, 214 

Crowning machines {«co 
also Beverages-making 

Machinery) 319 

Crucibles 24, 38 

Furnace 193 

Platinum 162. 200 

Crushers 216 

Cone 325 

Gyratory 294 

Jaw 294. 325 

Roll 294 

Crushing-^ 

Gram 350. 359 

Salt 21 

Crushing Plant . . 288, 292. 294. 
325 

Beverage-making 319 

Brick and tile 317 

Sugar 286 

Crulching machines . . . . 292 
Cryslalliaation plant (see 

also Sugar Machinery) .. 2t6 
Crystallized fruiU .. 350, 354. 
361 

Cultivators (see a bo Agri- 
cultural and Pastoral 
Plant) .. .. 283, 315. 316 

Culvert pipes 177 

Cumberland Paper Board 

Mills Ltd 61 

Cupboards^ 

hot 287 

Metal 2>5 

Cups 

Paper 87. 90 

Plasijcs 131 

Waxed 80 

Curd mills (see also Dairy* 

^ Machinery) 285. 319 

Curry powder 351. 361 

Curo'ing and dressing (sec 

also Tanning) . . . . 379. 384 

Statistics for 389 

Curtains and curtaining . . 401 

413. 445. 447 

Plastics 131 132 

Cushions. Rubber , . 139, * 149. 

14S 

Custard powder .. 349, 351, 361 
Cutlery . . 162. 280, 281. 294. 325. 
326 

Statistics for 34a 

Cutters— 

Bacon 285 

Biscuit . 285 319 

Brick. Tile, Pottery . , ’317 

, 285. 319 

. ; . 3^ 

Pipe Hi 

Welding 

Cutting ftames . . . * ' 


Cyanides 119 

Cycles. Motor: Sec Motor- 
cycles 

CvlirKlcr blocks 211, 232 

Cylinder U-ads .. .. 211, 232 

Cylinder liners 214. 240 

Cylinder machines 291 

Cylinder valves . . .. 291 

C> Jinde rr — 

Copper 307 

Drying ^see also Pulp, 

Paper and Paperbuard 

Flantj 291, 323 

Gas 155. 321 


DD.M 101. 113 

DDT. 97. 101. 113. 114 

Dadoes. Mclal 309, 340 

Dairy equipment 283 

Rubber 139, 140 


Dairy machinery 
339 

Dairy products 


252. 265, 316. 
.. 353. 364 


Machinery for 319 

Dairy utensib - - 307, 308. 339. 
340 

Dampcourscs 5, 12 

Danki, John. 8c Son Ply. 

^ Ltd 16$ 

Darling River, N.S.W, . , . . 154 
Darwin Poss'cr Station. NT. . . 6 
Davids. S. W-. ^ Son . . . . 228 

Davies Bros. Ltd. 8J 

Davies Ccop & Co. Ltd. . 397. 

398. 39:) 

Davis, Eihs, d: Son 227 

Daviu Igg 

de HaviUand Aircraft Co, 

Ltd,, U.IC 218 

de HavUland Aircraft Ptv. 

Ltd. . . .. 218. 236. 237, 238 

De Mcnc Ltd I73 

Dcccntralbation Advisory 

Committee 470 

Decorations. Cake 354 

Deep drawing cf metal 

^ sheet 307 

Deep freezing 353, 364 

Defence Preparation Act 

(Commonwealth) .. ..472 
Defence Research Labora- 
tories (Common- 
wealth) 40$ 

Dehumidificrs 294 

Deh>*dr9.ing plant .. 283 

Do Lavaul method . 152 

genim 398. 409, 425 

Densined-wood products 47 

Denial alloys I95 

Dental cements .... 195 

Denial chairs 289, 337 

equipment .. J31, 304. 

337 

Dental fcil j$3 

DenUl foot-engines . . . . 304 

Dental gold 195 

^ntal instrumenU .. 304, 337 

Dental moulds . . 304 

Denial pastes * '304 

^njal supplies 1S9. 162, 163 

uentai units 304 337 

Denture maleriab 195 

Depanment of Civil Avia- 


Dcparlment of Commerce and 
Agriculture (Common- 

^ wealth) 472 

Department of Defence Pro- 
duction (Common* 

_ wealth) 234 777 

Department of Harbour? and 
Marine. Qld. . . . 27* 

Depwimcnt of IndustrioJ ‘ 
Development Tas. .. 471 

Dep^imeni of Industrial 

Development W.A. . 471 

Dcparlment of Labour and 
National Ser\*icc (Com- 
monwcailh) . . , 4S 47. 
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INDEX 


Deportment of the Nov-y . , 224 
227. 228 

Department of Shipoinj? and 
Transport (Common- 
wealth) , . 220. 239. 247, 248 
Department of Trade and 
Customs (Common- 

wealth) 3$5, 463 

Department of Works (Com- 

monwcdUh) .... .... 6 

Derwent Park, Tas. . . 161. 197. 
262 

Detectors, Radiation 337 

Detergents 104. 116 

De-linnmy . . 159. 192. 193 

De-linning plant 159 

Detonators 97. 113 

Developing equipment .. .. 336 

Dextrose , ... 349, 357. 358 

Diagnostic equipment . . . . 304 

Diamond bits 24, 159 

Diamond powder 24. 38 

Diamonds. Industrial 30 

Diaphragms . . 139 

Diqiies 79, 89 

Diatomaceous earth , , . . 29. 39 

Diatomaceous filter aid 110 

Diatomito 28, 34, 38. 39 

Di butyl phthalate 110 

Dicing and quartering 

machines (see also Can- 
ning Machinery) .. 285 

Dlckiie 32 

Dictating machines 321 

Dicyandiamidc Ill 

Die Caster? Ltd. . . 164. 284 
Diecasting .. 129, 162, 163. 164. 
201, 203, 314 

Diecasting alloy . 157. 158. 159. 

164. 190. 203 

Dielectric heating units . , . , 2C4 

Dielectric porcelain 22 

Die-making 313 

Die-nibs 167. 172, 193 

Dies— 

Machine-tool 288, 320 

Plastics 128. 133 

Diesel engines .. 216. 251. 283, 
288. 295. 326. 328 
Injection equipment for . . 265 
Diesel locomotives 173, 217. 
288. 321 

Diesel railcars 217. 235 

Diesel traction equipment .. 217 
Dicscl-cleclric locomotives . . 217, 
235 

Diesel-electric railcars . . . . 217 

Bodies for 217 

Diesel-electric traction equip- 
ment 217 

Dic-sinking 309, 313 

Differential assembly, Motor- 

vehicle 210, 211 

DitTerential gears 214 

Digesters— 

Agitators for 291 

Butchers’ 285. 319 

Chemical 284. 317 

Paper-making . . 291, 323 

Diggers — 

Clay 294 

PoUlo 282, 284 

Dilling, J. G 156 

Dimethyl phthalate .. .. 97, 110 

Dinilro-orthocresol 113 

Diphanylaminc 97, 110 

Dipping- 

Hot 132 

Paste 132 

Dipping machines, 

Pastoral 284 

Dips, Sheep 113 

Direction-finding equip- 
ment 264 

Directory of Australian 

Chemicals 97 

Disc recorders 273 

Disc-recording sapphires . . 334 

Discs, Recording 302 

Dish cloths 310. 401. 413 

Dish-washing baskets .. .. 287 

Dish-washing machines 271, 
287, 300, 320 

Dishes, Platinum .. 162, 200 
Display equipment, 

Plastics 132 

Display frames 334 

Display pads 334 

Display signs 91, 92 

Display stands 289 


Dissolving pulp 71 

Distance-measuring equip- 
ment 264 

Distillation vats 286 

Di lillerics .. 319. 355. 359. 369 

Statistic? for . . , . . . . . 373 

Distilling Act 355 

Distribution 455 

Dlstnbulois (sec also Motor- 

vehicle Parts) 232 

Dividers 336 

Division of Aircraft Produc- 
tion (Department of De- 
fence Production) (Com- 
monwealth) . , 218. 236, 237 
Division of Industrial De- 
velopment (Common- 
wealth) .. 61. 97. 197. 467 
470. 472 

Docking: See Dr>' Docking 

Docks 221. 227, 228 

Floating 221, 223. 226. 227. 
228 

Graving .. 221. 226. 227. 228 
Dog biscuits .. .. 350. 354, 367 

Dog food 352 

Dolls . . 131, 133. 305, 305. 338 

Dolls' clothes 307 

Dolls' eyes 307 

Dolls’ limbs 307 

Dolls’ wigs 443 

Dolomite .. 29, 32. 35, 39, 152. 
171, 172 

Dolphin Gold Mine, Fiji . . 194 
Domestic utensils . . 164. 166. 

176, 203, 339 
Don Electrical Co. Ply. 

Ltd 261. 262 

Door catches 164. 327 

Door chimes. Electric . . . . 262 
Door handles. Plastics .. .. 215 
Door hinges. Motor-vehicle .. 214 

Doors 296 

Stain less 'Steel 309 

Wooden 46. 53 

Wrought-iron 204 

Dorman Long ic Co. Ltd., 

U.K 171 

Dolt 6e Co. Pty. Ltd 23 

Doubling — 

Cotton 397, 398. 442 

Rayon 399 

Wool 393, 394, 396 

Doubling machinery 293 

Dough breaks . . 285. 289. 319 

Dough mixers 285, 319 

Dough-making machinery (see 
also Baking Machinery) . 285 
Dovetailing machinery (see 
also Woodworking 

Mjchinery) 293 

DowclJing 47 

Dowlas 409 

Down pipe 306 

"Doxford^* Oil -engine .. 221, 224, 

225, 240, 244 

Doxford. William. & Co. Ltd., 

U.K 225. 240 

D'oyleys, Paper 80, 90 

Dozer equipment (see also 

Construction Plant) . . 285, 

328 

Blades for 317, 318 

Drafting machines 336 

Draftsman’s equipment . . . . 305 

Draglines (see also Con- 
struction Plant) .. 285. 317, 
318 

Drag saws 263 

Drainers, Sink 287 

Drawing- 

Metal 193. 307 

Pipe 152 

Tube 152 

Wire . . 156, 157, 258, 259, 260 

Drawing equipment . . 305, 336 

Drawing instruments . . . . 337 

Drawing paper 63 

Drawing pins 289. 336 

Drawing sets, Mathe- 
matical 305, 336 

Dredge buckets 153 

Dredging machinery 318 

Dredeos .. 219, 221, 223, 240, 249. 

250 

Grab-hopper 221 

Repairs to 228 

Drenches, Sheep IH 

Dress ornament 392 


Dressing — 

Fabric 442 

Leather 379, 384; 385 

otone 

Timber . W 52 

Dressings. Surgical 400, 403 

442. 447 

Dressmaking 42! 426 

Statistics for . . * 43^ 

Lh-l-fs . 103; 115 

Centrifugal 3 qj 

289, 322 

Roller 292 

fP'n 263 

Spray 292 

Drill 398, 409, 425 

Drilling machines . , . . 288. 320 

Drilling plant 289 

Drills 289 

Agricultural 315 

Breast 29$ 

Hand . . . - 296 

Machine-tool 288, 320 

Pneumatic 294 

Rock 321,' 325 

Drink heaters, Electric . . 271 
Drink mixers. Electric . , 260, 
263 ' 

Drinking straws 80 90 

Dripping 362 

Drip-proof motors 289 

Drip trays *. 287 

Drives (also see Power- 
transmission Equip- 
^ ment) .. .. 298. 380, 385 

variable-speed . , . . 298, 330 
Drop forging .. 165, 166. 204, 
296 

Drop hammers 287 

Drop stamping .. 165, 166, 313 

"Drover'’ aircraft 238 

Drugs (see also Pharmaceu- 
tical Chemicals and 
Pharmaceutical Com- 
poundings) . . . . • . . 102, 114 
Drums— 

Barking 291 

Beer-transport . . 172, 308, 340 

Brake 210 

Musical 302, 334 

Oil, Plugs for 164 

Steel 152 

Welded 270 

Dry-cleaning , 39. 111. 423, 433 
Diy-cleaning plant . . 287, 292. 
320 

Dry Creek, S.A 31 

Dry docking . . . , 219, 226, 2S0 

Dry heaters. Optical 289 

Drying cabinets. Electric . . 263. 
271 

Drying cylinders. Paper- 

making 291 

Drying machines. Textile . , 292 
Drying tumblers. Laundry . . 287 

Dubbo, N.S.W 6, 29 

Duboisia leaves 102, 114 

Duck (see also Fabrics, Cot- 
ton) .. 129, 398, 425, 442, 
447 

Duke's 6i Orr’s Amalgamated 

Dry Docks Ltd 227 

Duly & Hansford Ltd 165 

Dump waggons 316 

Dumpers 288 

Dungarees 409, 425 

Dunlop Rubber Australia 

Ltd 5. 129. 218 

Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd., 

U.K 5, 139, 262 

Duplicating inks 11<. 1|9 

Duplicating paper . . . . 62, 67 

Duplicators 289, 321 

Durham Chemicals (Aust.) 

Pty. Ltd 174 

Durham Chemicals Ltd.. 

U.K 174 

Durst Electric Motors Ltd. . . 261 

Dust arrestors 294 

Dust, Zinc 157. 158, 190. 191. 
192, 200 

Dusters .. 47. 380, 403, 443, 449 
Dusting machinery 292 

; 4.., 404; m 

Cotton 397, 398 

Fabric 404, 406 

Waste -materia] 448 

Wool 393. 395, 3W 

Yarn 404, 405, 406 
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nvtirm machines (see also 
Textile PlaoO . . 292, 

Dyeline machines 

DvestuiTs 

Dyke End, NS.W 223 


E 

WI.F.^Elec1ric Co. Pty. 

E-M-I. (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. .. 302 

Earth scoops 310 

Earth wire 259 

Earth-cutting machines . . . . 31fi 

Earthenware 22, 34, 35 

Statistics for 41 

Earthmoving equipment .. 165, 
202. 217, 317, 316 
Easter novelties (sec also 

Kovelticsi • . 354 

Edge planers 322 

Edge setters (see also Bool 
and Shoe Plant) . . . . 264 

Edged tools 294 

Edging machines <sce also 
Ophthalmic and Optical 
Goods Plant) . , 289. 303. 322 

Education 4SS 

Efco Manufacturing Co. 

Pty. Ltd 164 

Egg Marketing Boards . . 353. 
366 

Egg-packing containers . . 80. 90 

Egg processing 353. 360 

Egg whisks 320 

Eegs 353. 357. 366 

Eudon Dam, Vic 15 

Elastic ..293. 401. 414. 4.31 

Elastic fabrics 401. 414 

Elastic tapes and broids 401. 
414 

Elastic webbing 423 

Elder, Smith £ Co. Ltd. .. 176 

Eldorado. Vic 189 

Electric clocks 300 

Electric fires 266 

Elec trie* furnace plant .. .. iSl 

Electric hoists 289, 297 

Electric-lamp globes, Auto- 
motive 232 

Electric lamps . . 23. 36. 257. 263. 
267. 271. 272 

ElecUic lifU 260, 327 

Electric-light plants. 

Pastoral 262. 263 

Electric motors .. 156. 164. 166. 
^ 260, 262, 267, 268, 269 

Electric neon signs 85 

Electric organs 302 

Electric rodiaters .. 35, 263. 271. 

266 

geclfic railway coaches .. 217 
Eleclric-welding machines . . 270. 
286. 321 

Eleclrlc* welding process . . 155 
ElecUic Lamp Manufacturers 

(Auslr^ia) Pty. Ltd 23 

Electric Power — 

Generation of . . 5, 9. 12. 13, 

^ 14. 15. 16. 152. 267 
Reticulation of . , . 267 

Statistics for 17 

Electrical and Musical In- 

diwlrics Ltd.. U.K. .. 302 
Electrical aoparatus . . J3l. 167. 

„ li I??: 

if?: 

„ «?: mV; j'ef • 

Hcctrical engineering . . 257. 

2M, 267, 269, 339 
^ ”331“* '*“*''«» •• 155. 292, 270. 

*‘*“3” **'• >*2. 

. . 32. 35. 261 
Electrical furnaces .. 153, 176, 

269, 270 

Electrical machines and ap- 

• ' 29. 257. 259. 260 
_ Statisllcs for . •>*>*» 

OeelriMl parts. Motor- 

SI ywelc 214 

steel-ihcel ,, .. V 177 
iwitchgear compo- 
164. 203 


Electrical wiring. Ships' . . 220 
Electricity Comm is non of 

New South Wales . . 6. 14 
EK-itneity Meter & Allied 

Industries Ltd 22 

EleciJ ieitv Mi ler Manufac- 

lurinj? Co Ply. Ltd. .. 261 
Electricity meters 261 

Eleeirivjiy supply: See 

Electric Power Genera- 
tion 

Electricity Trust «*f South 

Australia . . 6. 16 

Electro-curdio^raphs 304 

Flectro-Chc-mical Metal Be* 

fining Co Ply. Ud. .. 159. 
192 

Electrodes . 28, 29. 09, 262, 

Electro-enccphalographs 304 

Electrograms . . , . 302 

Electrolytic cells 202 

Electrolytic chlorine and 

caustic-soda plant 62 

Electrolytic copper 185, t91 

Electrolytic Refining &l Smelt- 
ing Co. of Australia Pty. 

Ltd., The 158. 160. 166, 
169. 191. 25$ 

Electrolytic Einc Co. of Aus- 

trala5ia Ud. . 157, 158. 166. 

174. 228 

Electro-mechanical ap- 
pliances 263. 271 

Electro-mechanical instru- 
ments 262. 270 

Elcctrona, Tos. . Ill 

Electronic equipment 130. 131, 
162, 199. 257. 259. 264, 365 

Electronic heating 52 

Electronic instruments 270, 
272 

Electronic valves 23. 257 

Electroplated w*are (see also 

Plated Ware» .. 368. 333. 340 
Elcctroolntinc .. 120. 161. 162. 
188, 260. 281. 307. 340 

Statistics for 93 

Electrostatic separators .. .. 292 
Electro-surgical equipment . 304 
Electrotyping .. 81. 82. 84, 91 

Statistics for . 93 

Electrotyping baths 323 

Electrotyping equipment . . 290. 
322 

Elevators 283. 316. 327 

Elliotts 6: Australian Drue 

Pty. Ltd. 98 99, 100, 101. 
Ilf 

Embossing machines — 

Leather 292 

Paper 290, 322 

Embroidery . . 403. 405. 422, 426 
Embroidery cottons and 

silks .... 308. 399. 410. 425 
Embroidery machines . . 401. 403 

Emery cloth K60 

Emery poper 38 

Emmavillc. N.S.W 185 

Emperor Cold Mine. Fiji . . 160. 
194 

Emulsifying units tscc also 

Construction Planll 318 

Emulsions 86 

Bituminous . , 173 

Photographic ... 86 

Enamel frits .103 

Enamelled ware . . . . 35. 320 

Enamelling 287 

Stove ' 308 

Vitrwus -- 269. 300. 307. 308. 

Enamels .. 28. 29. 33. 97. 103, 

I IS 

Endurance Alluvial Mine. 

Tas 186 

Enfield Cables Ltd., U.K. . 258 

Engine lathes 288 

Engine mountings. Rubber .. 214 

Encinca«* 

Auerafl .. 97. 170. 218, 236. 

- 167. 218 

Starters for .. . ain 

Dierel .. 216, 251. 283 288 
295. 326, 328 

Internal-combustion lag 
^ 165. 202, 240. 295 
Kerosene .. 261, 283. 295, 326 
Marine .. 152 |84. 165. 29$ 


Motor-vchicIc .. 210, 211, 230 

Bonnets for 231 

Component:, for . 210, 211 

Oil 216, 295 

Petrol . . . . 261, 282, 283, 327 
Ship . . 151. 154, 164, 172, 219, 
220, 224. 225. 226, 238, 239. 
240, 241, 24G. 250. 251. 202 
Repair? tu .... 223 

SUlionarv ... . . . , 326 

Steam . . . . . 222. 240. 288. 

293. 295, 331 

Engine«rine 170 

Eloriric;.) 257, 264. 267, 260, 
339 

Elcctrical-oquipment . . 265, 

267 

Electronics , 257. 272 

General .. 151. 152. 154, 163, 
164, 166. 216. 217, 221, 224, 
287. 291, 295, 299, 312, 339 

Hydraulic . 290 

Jobbing . . 312, 313, 342 

Marine .. 218. 221, 224, 225. 

227. 228. 239 

Mechanical 216 

Precision . . 218, 288, 322 

Railway . . . 221, 224 

Repetition .. .. 218, 313. 342 

Statistics for 343 

Siruciural 216, 217. 224. 

228. 291 

Engineering workshops 216, 

239. 241 

English Electric Co, Ltd., 

The .. 217, 225. 235, 260. 261 
English Steel Corporation 

Ltd.. The 174 

Engraving 309, 313 

Process . 81. 82. 84. 91 

Engraving machines 262 

Enrobers (see also Confcc- 

tionery Machinery) , 28$, 319 
Envelope-making machines ., 322 

Envelopes 79, 81 

Liquid 131 

^ Straw 4S, 55 

Equipment Chapter 12 

Oennilion of 489 

Escalators 260, 327 

Essantce Switchgear Ply. 

« Ltd. 261 

.. 100.351. 

354. 36], 362. 360 
^•^ntial oils . lOI. 102, 113. 368 
hiching machines 26'’ 

98. JOO. Ill 

Ethyl acetate 98 in 

Elhyi chloride 100 111 

^‘hcr m] 111 

Ethylene lOo, ni 

hthylcne chlorhydrin .. 100. Ill 
Ethylene dichloride 100. lit 
Ethylene glj'col esters .. 100 IM 
Ethylene oxide .. loO 111 

^ca\yp\$ ; 

Eucalyptus astringans (Mul- 
let) ii'i 

Eucalyptus delegatensis 

<Alpmc Ash) 71 

Eucalyptus oil . . , inV ’ ni 
Eucalvptus redunca ‘ 

(wandoo) 1*2 

Eucalyptus regnans (Moun- 

tain Ash) 71 

Evans Deakin and Co 

2«. % 240. 

Evaporators 

EEsr, a''S 

EvcreaJy Australia Lid ifil 
■ 216. 235. igi; 317 

Exc^V ... 

Exercise-book machines ' 322 
Exhaust manUolds ' ' 21 1 

Explosives .. 97 ioi'‘ni' 
Statistics for : JJS 

PiMt) ‘ PottV?^ 

205 
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Extractors— 

{iydvo 292. 320 

Jujce 285. 289, 319 

Ex.racior rolls (see alio Pulp 
Paper and Paperboard 

Machincrv’) 291 

Extruded Metals Plv. Ltd. *, J98 
Extruders ,, 198. 290, 291 292 

Extrusion — 

Imoact 162 

Non-forrous metal*? and 

alloys 159. 161. 162, 168. 

4»|5 { 

Statistics for 205 

Plastics . , 127. 128, 130, 132 
133. 269. 403. 404 

Exfru'ion mill 161. 196 

Extrusion of rubber goods , . 140 

Eye shields 132 

Eye-lesting and eye-measur- 
ing equipment 302 

Eyelets 307 

Eyes— 

Artificial 303 

Dolls' 306 


F 

Fabrics . . 399. 403. 404. 405. 406 
408. 409. 411. 414, 425 
Coating of . . 84. 90. 97. 129. 
130, 132. 140 

Corset .... 401. 411. 414. 425 
Cotton . . 395, 398. 397. 398 
403. 409. 425 

Crocheted 394 401 

Dveing of 404 4 6 

Elastic 401. 414 

Fmbroidcrcd 491 405 

Filling of .. 140, 145. 403 

Fireproofing of 129 

Furnishing .. 395. 398. 409, 445 
Knitted .. 491, 405. 407. 498. 

425. 441. 446, 447 

Necktie 425. 432 

Pb«tlcs coating of . . ..97. 134 

140. 404, 441, 442 
Quilled . . . . . . . . 4’'5. 49$ 
Reynn .. 396, 399. 407, 425. 

426. 447 

Rubber coating of . . 97. 129. 
139. 140, 144. 404. 443 

Shoe 425, 442 

Silk: Sec Silk 

Rrttproofing of 129 

Tinsel 414 

Waterproof . . 129. 139. 149. 

405. 409, 427. 445. 447 
Woollen .. 395. 403. 405. 408. 

425 

Worsted , . 393, 398, 403. 435. 

406. 407 
Fabrications— 

Lead 166 

Metal 167. IC8, 169, 177, 
326 

Pipe, Steel 174. 221 

Plato, Steel .... 174, 176. 225 

Stro'*tural stool .. 152. 154, 

155, 166, 173, 178. 225 

Tube 175. 176 

Failles 425 

Fairev Aviation Co. (A'asla) 

Pty. Ltd 218, 238 

Fairey Aviation Co., U-K, . . 238 
Fairfax. John, & Sons Pty. 

Ltd 82 

Fairfield Cables Pty. Ltd. .. 258 
Fallcrs: See Textile Plant 
Fans and blowers . . 285, 295. 
307. 326 

Electric . - . . 262, 263, 271 

Farina 3.S8 

Farm implements . - 2f'3, 316 

Farri'-ry 204, 216, 234 

Fashion books and plates . . 91 

Fasteners 326 

Corrugated 286 

Drivers for 2^6 

Slide . . 97. 129. 133. 170. 310. 
386 399 

Fats, Edible 362, 364 

Fatty acids 104 116 

Fatly alcohols 104. 1^6 

Fn»col5. Petrol 164 

Federal Capital Press of 

Au.Mralia Ltd 62 

Federal Coke Co. Ltd 3 


Federated British Engineers 

(NSW) Ltd 220. 241 

Feed mills 284 

Feeding troughs 166 

Fellmongerv . . 33. 379. 334. 394. 
395. 396 

Statistics for 389 

Felspar . . . . 25. 20. 35. 38. 39 
Felt .. 129. 400. 401. 402. 403, 
404. 434. 441. 443. 443 

Biluminjsed paper 5 

BiiuminJsed roofing and 

fiooring 5. 12. 62 

Hair .. 49. 399. 400, 402, 4 :j3. 
404. 413. 414, 443. 443 

Insulating 404 

Millincrv 404 

Needled . . 400. 403. 404. 4C5. 
409. 443, 448 

Paper 62. 67 

Rubber-coated .. .. 403 404 
Wool . . 393. 399. 400. 402. 403. 
404. 413, 443 

Woven 413 

Fell and Textiles of Aus- 
tralia Ltd. 129. 393. 394, 
395. 399, 400. 401. 402, 4 j 3. 
413. 414. 442. 443 
Fencing equipment . . . . 284 

Fencing palings 45. 52 

Fencing posts, Steel .. 156. 174 
Fencing wire .. .. 180, 131, 309 
Fendei*s, Motor-vehicle 210, 
212. 231 

Perrier. Dickinson and Weir- 

Drysdale Lid 229, 241 

Ferro ailovs .. 151. 152. 169. 167. 

170. 171, 172. 180. 182, 188. 202 
Fertiliser . . . . 29. 188. 190. 352, 
370 

Blood and bone 363 

Chemical .. 31, 98, 100. 108. 
109. 168. 169. 170 

bt*jiistjcs for 123 

Fruit and vegetable 

waste 354. 359, 368 

Fertiliser spreaders 316 

Fibre 67. 88 

Flax 411. 412 

Glass 23, 36 

Pulp 72 

Staple 410. 411 

Synthetic 410. 411 

Matistics for 417 

Waste 403. 495. 406 

Fibre Containers Pty, Ltd. . . 62 
Fibre-prccessing plant . . 292, 

324 

Fibreboard .. 23, 46, 52. 64. 65. 
88, 360-386 

Con aincr 62. 308 

Suitcase $4 

Fibrvboard processors . . , . 64 

Fibrous-plaster: Statistics .. 41 

Fibrous-plaster products: 

Statistics 41 

Fibrous-plaster wall and ceil- 
ing boards and mou d- 
ings .. 21. 24, 33. 38, 46. 53 
Field equipment. Scientific 

and tecnnical 305 

Field tools 310 

Fifes: See Musical Instruments 

Fifield, N.S.W 170 

Fiji 167. 194 

Filaments — 

Electric 257, 271 

Nylon 3S9. 410, 411 

Rayon . . . . 163. 309. 410. 411 

Viscose 71 

Files — 

Metal-working 176 

Nail 177 

Steel . . 152. 156. 172. 294. 296. 
298 

Fillers— 

Plastics 131 

Filling machines, Beverage .. 319 
Filling machines, Collapsible- 
tube .. 284, 286, 297. 329 
Filling of fabrics . . 13. 403, 494. 
442. 447 

Cinematocraph . . . . 92. 336 

Developing of 86 

P.V-C. 34 

Photographic 52 

Plastics . . . . C4. 128. 134. 404 
Re genera ted -cellulose . . 71, 70. 
84 


Sensitising of g* 

Transparent-cellulose 71 ’ 

84 '* 

^ X-ray 

Film projectors .. 214. 265 

304. 336 ' 

Film strip gg 

Filter pads. Asbestos . 24 38 

Filler paper ' g? 

Filter presses '700 

Fillers 216 292 

Air-conditioning .... ' 294 

Motor-vehicle . . . 232 

Pressure-leaf . . . , "tin 

Recharging * ” iig 

Solvent ;• 

Financial assistance to manu- 
facturing industry . . 457 jr? 
Fine Papers Pty. Ltd, .. 65 

Finished shapes (of 

metals) .. 161, 166, 167, 169 
170. 182, 107. 199 ‘ 

|‘■ass' ,89 

Bronze 161, I69 

Copper 

Guamg Metal 16i 

Lead Jg2 

Nickel-silver * 161 

steel jglSl. 152, 171, 173, 177, 

Finisiiers— 

Bool and shoe 284 316 

Textile 292 

Finishes. Synthetic 169 

Finishing machines . . . . 292 

Finishing — 

MeUl 307. 340 

Textile .. 393. 394, 395, 396. 
397. 398. 399. 400, 404. 4v6. 
412. 441 

Finlay Bros. Pty. Ltd 215 

Finsbury. S.A 161 

Fire alarms 266 

Fire extinguishers .. 295, 326 

Fire-fi|htin| equipment . . 263. 

Fire-proofing of fabrics . . . . 129 
Fire-protection plant .. Ill, 293. 
295. 326 

Fire-screens 166 

Fire-dogs 166 

Fire-irons 166 

Fireclayware 22. 34 

Fires, Electric 263, 286 

Firewood 45, C4 

Fireworks 101. 113 

Statistics for 123 

Fish food 350 

Fish fryers 262 

Fish meal 350. 352, 363 

Fish paste . . . . 352, 353, 363 

Fish preserving and proces- 
sing 352, 363 

Staiisiics for 374 

Fish silver 302. 334 

Fish smoking . . . . 352, 363, 364 

Fishing equipment 7 

Fishing floats. Cork 54 

Fishinc lines 402, 415 

Fishing nets and netting . . 402. 
443. 448 

Fishing reels 131. 338 

Fishplates 235 

Fittings— 

Aircraft 

Bra^s, Sewerage . . 166, 296 

Cable 261 

Conduit 183. 260. 262 

Electrical .. .32. 35. 129. 130. 

131. 132, 133, 261, 262. 270. 
339 

Ga« .. 166, 280. 281, 286. 319, 
331 

Hose 166, 198, 296 

Lamp. Non-oicctric 300 

Lend, Sewerage 15| 

Ofiice ‘fP 

Pipe .. 22, 35, 172, 175, 181, 

.31, .32 

Plumbers' 166. 296 

Refrigerator . . 128, 129, 132, 

San^ury^^.. 22, 35, 131. 287 

ihopf .*/ 2*3; 46. my2B9. 322 

Water 166, 831 

Wiring 1®® 
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.... 295, 326 
M.UI.v.-crKinB . . - ■ . 280 

nwneUo .... 409. «5, •)42 
Flasks— ,1, 

GliSS .»n 102 

Vacuum 

Flatware -• 308. 348 

navourine Chemicals JOO, 

101. 113. 114 

Flax .. 402. 411. 412, 415. 

443 , j,, 

Sfatistics for 

Flax Production Committee: See 
Commonwealth Flax Produc- 
tion Committee 

Fleshing machines 292 

Flexible Tubes Pty. Ltd. .. 156. 
3U 

FIe.xible tubing 156 

Flinders Ranges. S.A. . . 27, 32 

Flints 197 

Float valves 283 

Floats. Copper 307 

Flock .. 400. 403. 405. 441, 442. 
448 

Flock-making machine . . . . 292 
Floor coverings <$co also 
Carpet and Linoleuml-^ 

Pelt .. . .. 400. 401. 4)4. 443 

Felt -base 446 

Plastics 134 

Rubber 14) 

Floor polishers 263. 271 

Parts lor 132 

Floor stands 302 

Floor tiles: See Tiles 
Flooring-* 

Bltuminiscd 5. 11 

Felt 413 

Rubber 139. 140. 144 


Steel 

296 

Wooden-board . . 

62 

Flolation cells . . 

292 

Flour .. 349, 351. 

357. 358, 361 

Flour bags . . . , 

441 

Flour milling . . . . 

..349 

Statistics for . . 

373 


nour-milling plant .. 285, 319 
Flow-measuring equip- 
ment 2?6 

Fluorescent bulbs 272 

Fluorescent lighting . . 260, 263 
Fluorescent tubes . . 257, 263. 
271. 272 

Fluorspar 25. 29. 35. 39 

Fluxes— 

Foundry 29 

Lime 35 

Silver 162 

Tift j$g 

Plyspray 283 

Foam breakers 291 

Foil— 

Aluminium .. 5. 84. 151, 199 
162, 163 

5ol<l 200 

162, 195, 200 

Fo ders and gluers. Carton . . 322 
Folders. Manilla .... 79 

Foo<L including Animal Food: 
Chapter 13 

Food mmceis 286 

Food mixers 286, 320 

263"'271*^* 

Food«j>ackBiJin» plant 285. 

„ 286. 290, 291 ’ 

Food-procesfing machin- 
ery .. 202, 283, 285, 290, 291, 

Food-products plant . . . . 285 

263 

Fwi^warmcrs, Electric .. 263, 

Footwear 65. 402. 403 404 

4M 424, 427, 433. 434 * ’ 

2 "3 Jor 120 

for .. 310. 404, 435 

^or 379 

maac-io* measure . . 4'>a 

Orthopsdic * ’ 424 

Pins For * 31^ 

r1?kC® sporting .. ; 424 


Trimmings for . . 403. 405. 414. 
442 

Upoers for . . 120. 424. 435 

Fabric 442 

Forceps: See Surcical Equipment 
Ford Manufacturing Co. Pty. 

Ltd. .. 210. 213. 214. 307 

Ford Motor Cemponv cf 

Australia Pty. Lid. , 210. 
212. 230. 237 

Forest plantation 63 

Forest Products Ltd 64 

Forestry and Timber Bureau, 
Department rf the In- 
terior (Ccmmonweallh) . . 51 

Forfars 409 

Fof,jcs , . 151. 1,53. 177. 204. 312. 
313 

Forgings . . 181, 183. 204, 216. 
m, 313 

Aircraft 161. 165, 237 

1C6 

Drop 165. 2C4 

Ferrous .. 152. 164. 165. 173, 
177. 202. 221 

Motor-vehicle . . 209. 213. 214 
Non-ferrous .... 164, 165, 217 

Press 164 

Smith 165. IC6 

Foreing-furnaces. Electric . . 269 

Forging machines 288 

Forging presses . . 165. 174, 283 

Forging rolls 204 

Forks^ 

Table 340 

Unplated 30? 

Formaldehyde .. ..07, 111. IJ9 

Formic acid 119 

Forsyth. A., 6; Co. Ptv. 

^ Ltd : 175 

Fortifying spirits .. .. 355. 369 
Foster. George, and Sons 

Ply.. Ltd 226 

Foundation garments .. 423. 431 
Fabrics for . . 401, 411, 414, 425 

Statistics for 437 

Foundries .. 151. 152. 163. 182. 
195. 198, 201, 202, 209, 302. 
312. 313 

Ferrous .. 151, 153. 163, 166. 

176. 177, 216, 217, 283, 300 

Statistics for 205 

Machine-shop 202 

Marine 202 

Non-ferrous ,. 163. 164* 176. 
203. 216, 217. 283 

Foundry casting alloys . . . . 191 
Foundry employment . . . . 202 
Foundry equipment .. .. 2t6 

Foundry facings 24 38 

Foundry sands 33 

Fountains. Soda 287 

Fowler, R.. Ltd 22 

Frames 45 

gag and case 131. 366 

Bicycle .. 216. 234 

Book-sewing 290 

Copper 30? 

Cutting 292 

Display 334 

Sto^ 309 

Handbag. Plastics 132 

Manhole 265 

Picture and mirror . . 48. 49. £5 
Railway rolling-stock 217 

Screen -printing 293 

Spectacle 303. 335 

Tubular-steel 310 

UmbrcUa 

Window, Steel I77 

Window. Wooden .. 45 

Windshields 232 

Freezing chambers: See But- 
chers* Machinery 
Freight locomotives .. 217 

Freight wagons 216 

Fremantle South Power Sia- 

tion. W.A 15 

Fretz-Moon process .. i 72 175 

Fringes 399 

Frit^ Vitreous -enamel 103, 

307 

Frizing machine 
Front-axle beds ’ 

Fruit— 

Costal Used .. 350, 354 36 1 

Donydrated, Sutlsticsfor 373 

351. 360 


Fruit -dehydrating 

plant 

283 

Fruit extracts . . 


. . . 362 

Fruit graders .. 

* • * 

. ..283 

Fruit )uicQ' . . 28, 

350. 

351. 354. 

360. 361, 363 


Fruit packing and pulping 

plant 

* , ♦ 

. . 283 

Fruit nro'C'siftg . . 

350, 

360. 261, 

366. 370 



Fruit pulp 

350, 

3C0. 3Cl 

Fruit-ipraying equipment , . 293 

Fruit spreads . . 

* * * * 

.. 35) 

Fryers 

Fuel— 

* * 9 

. . 286 

Drown -coal , . . 


. . . . 63 

Oil 


.. 5. 11 

Synthetic Liquid 

. « 

. . 10 

Fuel pumps . . . . 

* * • 

. . . 214 

Fuel tanks 


210, 211 


Fuel-Injection equipment . . 304 

Fuller's earih 29. 39 

Fumigators, Rabbit 283 

Fungicidal seed dressings . . 97 

Funricidcs 27. 101. 213 

Funnels. Copper 307 

Fur dressing .. 379. 384. 421, 427 

Statistics for 437 

Fur garments 421. 427 

Fur-processing machines 292 
Furnaces . . 193, 262, 295, 336 
Blast .. 151. 171, 179, I881 181, 
182, \f*3 185, 323 

Charcoahiron 182 

Electric .. 151, 153, 171, U7, 
^ 191, 203. 262, 269. 270 
Facings for ....... 24 

Gas 262. 295 

Oil 262. 294, 295 

Open-hearth .. 151, 152, 153, 
173. 174. 183, 184 

Salt-bith 262 

Smelling .... 292 

Steel 173; 179. ICO 

Furnj*’‘in- fabrics 395, 398, 
4C9, 445 

Statistics for .... 451 

Furnishings. Soft .. 441, 442. 445 

Furniture — 

Metal . . 49. 155, 283. 306, 322, 
32$ 

Nursery 49. 55 

131. 134 

Spacing, Printers* , . . . 290 

Timber 64 

Tubular-steel .. 1S5, 283. 292 

JJ ickor 49, 55 

Wood 46, 48. 54, 55, 65 

Wf ought-iron 166 

Furniture making: Stalis- 

^ ‘iw 57 

Fuse boxes 131 

Fuse gear 261 

Fuse mountings 265 

Fuse wire 258 260 

l^wses 35, 261. 270. 311 

Fuses. Explosive .. 97. 113 


G 

Gabardines . . . . . . 39^ ^25 

Gabbro (see also Slone) . ' 32 

Gaigony. N.S.W 23 

Galloons 399^ 41 q 

Galvanised hoUow-ware * 283 

Galvanised iron .. .. I80. 182 

ualvan^od-lron piping .. 134 

Galvanised -iron wire .. 156. 183 
^^^X®^”*scd-iron working .. 280, 

Galvanised tinware . . 283 

Galvanometers . 282 

■■ 

SlaiisUcs for .. . 34, 

Cai age equipment .. .. * ’ atg 

Garden implements .. '33 

Garden spra>s , . . 284 

Gorteners' tools .. 217. 316 32fi 
Gardening and curators' 
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Gas 3, 4. 9. 10. 99. Ill 

Industiial 99. 110 

Methane -.11 

Natural 11. 119 

Petroliferous 11 

Statistics for 17 

Gas and Fuel Corpovatiort 

of Victoria 4. 10 

Gas boosters 319 

Gas coppers 166 

Gas cylinders 321 

Gas fires 332 

Gas fittinss . . 166. 280. 281. 286, 

320. 331 

Statistics for 343 

Gas hot-water heaters . . . . 304 
Gas hot- water systems . . . . 214 
Gas-making and gas-reticu- 
lating plant . . . . 286. 319 
Gas meters . . 280. 281. 282. 286. 
320 

Statistics for 343 

Gas producers 331 

Gas purifiers 286. 319 

Gas retorts 286. 319 

Gas stoves . . . . 262, 287. 332 

Gas Supply Co. Ltd 4 

Gas holders 286, 319 

Gaskets 24. 38. 54. 214 

Copper 307 

Rubber HO 

Gates 283, 310 

Wroughl-iron 166 

Gatherers: Sec Bookbinding 
Machinery 

Gauge-glass rings 139 

Gauges 295. 313 

Optical 302 

Pressure 164 

Type-high 322 

Tvre 214 

Water-level 300 

Welding 321 

Gauze 442. 447 

Wire 163 

Gay fBrickhiU) Rotary 

Sprinklers Piv, Ltd. . . 284 

Gear boxes .. 210. 211. 212. 230. 

238 

Gear cutting 288 

Gear-hobbing machines . . 320 

Gears 130, 132. 133, 217. 288. 
314 

Motor-vehicle . . 213. 214. 232 

Plastics 130 

power-transmission fsee 
also Power-transmission 

Equipment) 298 

Koduclion 172, 241 

Traversing 265 

Turbine 151, 314 

Geelong. Vic- .. 11. 15, 31. 64. 

156. 210, 211. 282 
Geelong Harbour Trust - . - . 227 

Gelatine 352. 363, 368 

Gem cutting and polishing .. 333 

Gem stones 30 

General Dry Batteries 

(Aust.) Pty. Ltd 162 

General Electric Co. Ltd.. 

U.K 261 

General Electric Corporation. 

U.S.A 260 

General Motors-Holdens 

Ltd. .. 211, 212. 213, 231. 
236. 237. 307 

General Motors Corpora- 
tion of America . . 211. 235 

Generating sets 283 

Generators . . 156, 260, 262, 267, 
268 

Aircraft 237 

Motor-vehicle 211 

Parts for 214 

Oxy-acctylene 288 

Signal 284 

Ghee 

Gilding metal. Finished 

Shapes of 1®1 

v. :. :--355; lit 

:: :: 

clnntng 39’. “Jf 

Gippsland, Vic • jx 

Girdles, Pyjama . . 390, 405. 413 
Gladstone Electric Co. Ltd. . . 261 
Glands. Animal 352. 30d 


Glass . 22. 23. 29. 30. 35. 36. 37 
* Armourplaie": Sec Safety 
Colouring agents for . . . . 23 

Optica! 36. 37. 335 

Plate 35, 36 

Safety 23. 37 

Scientific 23 

Sheet 23. 35. 36 

Statistics for 41 

Glass advertising signs . . . . 263 

Glass bevelling and silver- 
ing 23 

Glass bottles 36 

Statistics for 41 

Glass bricks, blocks and 

tiles 23. 35 

Glass components for elec- 
tric lamps . . .23. 35. 263 

Glass components for radio 

and electronic valves . . 23. 
35 

Glass containers . . 23. 35. 36. 128 
Glass fabricating . . . . 35. 37 

Glass fibres 23. 36 

Glass insulators 35 

Glass lamp chimneys . . . . 35 

Glass paper 160 

Glass powder 36 

Glass processing 35. 37 

Glass products 22. 35 

Glass tubing 3$. 36. 263 

Glass-washing machines .. 287 

Glassine 65. 70 

Glassware . . . . 23. 35. 36. 90 

Glassware. Laboratory . . . . 337 

Glaucodot 187 

Glauconite 30. 187 

Glazes for glassmaking . . 308 
Glazing . . 22. 23. 29. 33. 37. 46. 
129. 132 

Glazing machines 292 

Glazing of textiles 442 

Glen Davis. N.S.W 4. 11 

Glover 6e Goode Pty. Ltd. .. 162 

Gloves 423. 428. 433 

Fabric 433 

Industrial 387, 433 

Leather . . 379. 380. 387. 433 

Rubber 139, 144 

Sporting 30S 

Statistics for 437 

Glucose .. 103. 349. 357. 358. 368 

Glue pieces 385 

Glueing machines . . 286, 324 

Glucrs ^22 

Glues 33. 38. 112. 352 

Gluten 349, 357, 367 

Glycerine 104. 116 

Glycerol phthalate .- . 112 

Goat-hair yarn 401 

Goat skins 383. 385 

Goggles 132, 303. 335 

Goggles. Protective 336 

Gold . . 157, 158. 160. 167. 189, 194 

Dental 105 

Rolled 334 

Gold anodes 152 

Gold blocking 35 

Gold bullion .. .. 160, 167, 194 

Cold foil 200 

Gold leaf 162. 163, 200 

Gold mining and refining .. 113. 
160. 167. 170 

Gold ores 121, 157 

Gold plating 307 

Gold recovery JgJ 

Gold solder jJI 

Gold sweepings 195 

Goldsrnithing • xSi 

Goldware .. ..61, 160. 301. 333 

Golf equipment: See Sports 
Requisites^ 

Golf-club heads ••305 

Golf-club shafts 155. 305 

Goloshes .. ,1?,^ 

Goninan. A., & Co. Ltd. . . 173, 
217 241 

Goodwin. A- E., Ltd. - . 217, 225. 
227, 312 

Goodyear Tyro and Rubber 

Co. (Aust.) Ltd. .. .. 40 

Gouges 

Government Railways De- 

porlments, all Slates . . loa 

Grabs • • 218 

Graders (see also Canning 
Machinery and Construc- 
tion Plant) . . 285, 317, 310 

Graders. Fruit 

Grafton. N.S.W *4 


Grain. Crushed 350, 359 

Grain grinders 283 

Grain silos 262 

Gramophone needles . . 302, 334 
Gramophone records 119. 280. 
281. 302, 334 

Statistics for 343 

Gramophones . . 280, 281. 302, 
334 

Acoustical 302 

Statistics for 343 

Granite (see also Stone) . . 39, 32 

Granulated cork 54 

Grape mills 319 

Grape residues . . . . 100, 112 

Grapes. Dried 357 

Graphite . . 18, 24, 30, 34, 38, 39 
Graphite products . . . . 24. 38 

Grasses 72. 73 

Gravure printing .. 81. 84. 90, 91 

Grease 5, 12. 29, 105 

Wool 105, 112, 403, 404 

Grease guns 296 

Greaseproof papers . . 65, 69, 70 

Greyboard 64, 65 

Grillers — 

Electric .. 262. 263, 271, 300, 
320 

Gas 300 

Grilles^ 

Radiator 210, 212 

Wire 311 

Grinders — 

Corn and grain 283 

Electric 261 

Feed 316 

Pneumatic 294 

Tool and cutter 288 

Grinding laps 289, 322 

Grinding machines. Metal- 
working .. .. 288. 314, 320 
Grinding machinery . 291. 292 

Grinding mills 262 

Grit Co. of Australia Pty. 

Ltd., The 24 

Grocery preparations . . 350, 351, 
380. 361 

Grommets: See Grummets 
Groundw'ood (mechanical) 

pulp 71, 72 

Grummets 139, 402 

Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds 

Ltd.. U.K. . - 153, no. 176, 177, 
310 

Guillotines^ 

Metalworking 28* 

Paperworking - . 290, 291. 322, 
323 

Guitars (sec also Musical^ 

Instruments) . . - • 302. 334 

Gumcracha. S.A 29 

Gummed paper 

Gummed tape 50. aa 

Gumming machines . - 286. 297, 
329 

Gunmetal 159, 164, 195 

Guns 

Gut 105. 139, 352, 363 

Guthega Hydro-Electric 

Scheme (Snowy Moun- 

tains) 

Guttering .. 

Gymnasium equipment: bee 
Sports Requisites ^ 

Gypsum . - 21. 24, 30, 33. 120, 121 
Gypsum wallboavd . - 21, 24, *5, 
38, 46 


H 

H M A. Naval Dockyards • • 222, 
224, 227. 228, 246 . 

Hacksaw blades 

Hacksaw machines 

Hadfields Steel Works 

Hadfields (W.A.) *1034 Pty, 

Ltd. * « • * * g 

li2lf.%T5^'39^.-396;Wo, 401, 
49, 399. 400, 402. 403, 

404. 414 

Hair processing . . 49, 55. 40 , 
402. 443. 448 

Hair tops , Vqo**401 414 

Hair weaving . . • • ' 
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Hairdrcssmg equipment . . 289. 
322 

Hallers 

Ham 351, 362 

Hammer mills .... 2%J. 325 

Hammers • « 1^3, 296 

Drop ... . . 287 

Jack .•294 

Pneumatic 287, 294 

Power . 155. 156. 16$. 166. 

313 

Slc’um 287 

HammofsJey Ranges. W.A. ,, 27 

Hand saw's 294 

Handlools; See Tools, Hand 
HandUae fjttmgs . 206, 386 

Handbag Irames . . 132. 29G. 366 

Handbags . . 380. 386 

Plaslics . .132 

Hdndkorchjc/» .. . 422. 431 

Stati»tics for . . 437 

Handles 47, 54 

Pen .... 303, 336 

Plastics . .. 131, 132. 215 

Tool 54 

Harbour Trust Commission, 

W.A 226 

Hard meial— 

Tcj/ns of . 268, 321 

Grindinu of 314 

Kardboard . . 45. 46, 52. 64. 169 

Hardboard mill 64 

Hardie, James, Asbestos Co. 

Ltd 24 

Hdrdio Rubber Co, Ltd. . 140 

Hardware <$ee also Builders' 
Hardware) . 176, 201, 203, 
233, 269. 293, 296. 326. 386 
13rass . . 165. ioo 

Cabinetmakers’ . , . 289 

Pole -line 272 

Hardware for lealhergoods . . 386 

Hardwoods 45, 51 

Harmoniums 344 

Harncs,^ isce also Soddlerv 

and Harness) . . 305, 386 

Siatiitics (or 389 

HarrietviUe, Vic, . . . . , . 189 

Harrow shares 283 

Harrows .. . 283, 315. 316 

Harvesters 283, 316 

Hai^'csling machinery . . 282. 283. 
316 

Hatch covers. Ships’ . - . . 242 

Ha^cheu J8$, 295 

Hats 4{>0. 423, 432 

Bands for 399 

Blocks for 48 

Statistics for . . . . 437 

Hay balers 283. 316 

May •baling presses 316 

H»y raxes 3I6 

nay-makmg machinery* , . 282 

Head frames 288 

Heod-spliUinc machines . , 292 
Head rests, Dental . , , . . 305 

Headers 263 

Headlights, Automotive 233 

Healds . . . . 293 

{]'»{;"«■ A. G., Ltd 215 

ncaitn services 458 

Hearing aids 13*2! 271 

Hearses, Motor 232 

Heater pods, Electric . . 263, 271 
neater^— 

Ory^ppuVar..-./-..^”'’- ^ 
Electric 263* 271 

Immersion 263.' 271 

Kerosene 262. aoo! | 

Space ' 

Heating and cooling coils . . 294 

333 

Electric , . A.*, 

UTaiesp, 271 

HeS machines : 

Hebburn Ltd. . ??? 

HmiI machines . , . . 2B4 

Helmets .... 

He'Sfp'**'"*' - ; . - ill 

wSlS’ Lw‘‘"“' 

works Ltd 165, 166 


Henivy, W. T., Telegraph 

Co. Ltd 2a8 

Herald 6: Weekly Times 

Ltd.. The 83 

Herald Gravure Pty. LM. . . 83 

Herbs 351. 3C0 

Heron's Creek Timber Mills 

Pty. Lid 168 

Hessian (sec .ilso Jute) 5, 

406. 441. 44C 

Hexamme Ill 

Hides and ^'kins: See Skins 
and Hides 

Hich-frequency and very- 
high-frequency equip- 
ment 264, 272 

Hn^h-frequvney induction- 

hcating equipment . 270 
ifill. H. R., & Sons Ply. 

Ltd 23 

Hinge>, Door .214. 327 

Hobart Dull Ply. Ltd. . . 291 

Hobart Ga> Co. and Electric 

Light Works ... 4 

HobsonV Boy Dock and 
Engineering Co. Pty. 

Ltd 227 

Hockey equipment; See 
Sports Requisite ; 

Hoes .. . ... 165, 296 

notary . 283. 295. 328 

Hog bristles .53 

Hog hair ... .49 

Hoists and hoisting equip- 
ment . 217, 283. 289. 294, 
297. 299. 316. 327 
“Holden” motor vehicle 211. 
230 

Holding devices . . 321 

Holland 132. 134. 442, 447 
Hollander beaters . 291 

Hollow*wdre . , 283, 287 307 
309 

Home-llghijng sets 295 

Homogenisers. Milk . . 285 319 

Honey 351 

Hoods^ 

Hat 400, 432 

Industrial 131 

Motor- vehicle 231 

Hooks and eyes 34] 

Hope, Charles. Ltd. .. 217 

369 

Horn: Statistics 343 

Horns. Motor- vehicle . . 164 210 
211. 212. 214. 232 
Kor^e floats . . 232 

Horae hides ! * 383 

Horse plates leg 

Horse-drawn vehicles .. 216. 234 
Statistics for . . 253 

Horseshoes i66 

Horwood Bagshaw Ltd. . 283 

Hose ap 

Fj" 398. 399, ili.' 412 

Flax 41 i 4j«> 

128. 131. 132.' 133~ 

5“h^r 139. UO 

. • ‘3®- l-l®. 1« 

Industrial 140 244 

Hose fittings .. 166, 198,' 296 

Hosiery .. 396. 398. 399, 400 

^ 40l 410. 422, 428, 429 

^ Statistics for 437 

Hoskins Bros 1 73 

Hoskins Engineering and 

Ltd 225. 246 

Hoskins Iron is Steel Co. 

Ltd 171^ J72 173 

Hospital equipment, Slain-*^* 
less-steel . . 

Hot-watcr bottles . , 143 145 

Hol-watcr services-^ * 

Ga7^‘.' . ■ • 2'1. 283 

28*'^ 

Hotel and restaurant kitchen 

256. 320 

Hotel equipment . . 286 *>fl? 

Hotel ware (see aUo Crock: ' 

cry) 2*^ 

Household utensils; Sec 
Domestic Utensils 
Housing Commi^ion. V'ic- 

Howard Aulo-CuUiwtors ’ 




Howard Power Station, 

Qld 15 

How'ard Smjth Lid. 171. 173. 

174 

}luh.>. Bicycle 233 

Hub^ Propeller 237 

Huckaback 409 

Huckson Dicca»ting Pty 

Ltd. 164 

Huddari Parker Ltd. 172. 249 

Hulme Engineermc Monu- 

Idcturing Co. . 261 

Hume. K. B- 6: Co, . 154 

Hume Steel Ltd. , . .154 

Hume* Weir, Vic, ... . 14. 15 

Humes Ltd . 24, 154 

Humidifiers: Sec .\ir-condi- 
tioning Equipmt'^ni 
llunur River. N.S.W, 112 
Huskerr, Maiie 284 

Hydranu .. .. .216 

Hydraulic engineering . 290 
Hydraulic hoisrs 217, U83 

Hydraulic ^ack.« . . 284 

Hydraulic lifts . 290 

Hydraulic presses 216. 288. 
290. 291. 322 

Hydro- Electric Commission 

of Tasmania ... 6, 16, 26 

Hydro-elcctnc power . .170 

Hydro extractors . . 292 

Hydrochloric acid 97, 98, 109. 
173 

Hydrogen . 97. 98, 99. 109, HO 

Hydrometers ... 305 

Kydrosulphite- ,119 

Hypodermic needle* . . . . 384 

Hypodermic syrince^ 304. 337 
Hyiesi Axe and Tool Ptv. 

Ltd 165 


I 


Ice . . 352, 353. 365, 366. 368 
Statisijcs for . , 373. 374 

Ice chesu 48. 49, 55 

Ice cream . . . . 353, 365, 367 
Statistics for ,. .. 373, 374 

Ice-cream cabinets . . , 287 

ice-cream cones . . . . 354, 367 
Icc-cream containers . . 287 

Ice-cream mix .. 349, 351, 353, 
366 

Ice-cream servers ‘>87 

Icc-cream spoons 287 

Ice-crcam wafers . . 354, 366. 367 

Ice-picks 320 

Icing sugar . 351. 354. 361, 367 

jer 373. 374 

ignition coils . . 214 

Ignition parts . . ‘ 2N 

Ijlawarra Coke Co. Ltd. , 3 

IJmenite 30. 32. J 15 

ImlLation-art papers . , *69 

Immersion healers, 

Electric 263 271 

Immunisation of timbers S*> 

Impact -extruded products. 

Zinc 2OO 

^pacl extrusions . . 199 ' 200 

Imperial Chemical industries 
of Australia is New 

In,p«rial SmclUns Cor- 

peration Ltd. U.K. 169 
Imp^ing surfaces (sec also 
Paper-working and 
Printing Plant) . -inn 

Impregnating of fabrics', m 
132, 134, 403, 404 44'» 447 
Impression materials ' 

Improved Paper Machinery ® 
Corporation. U.S.A 2<» 
Incubators . . 

Indicators— ' * ’ 

Level 

Telephone 

InducUor..hcai.n5 ' equip- ' 

Industrial Finance' 'Deparu' 
Industrial gases , 
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Industrial Information 

Bulletin 469 

Industrial relations . , . . 458. 4i>9 
Industries Assisiance Board, 

, ^ Qld 471 

Industries Development 

Commiltee, S-A 471 

Infants' foods 364. 365 

Infants' wear 429 

Infra-red photography 167 

Ingot — 

Non-ferrous .. .. 157. 161. 162. 
191, 192. 200 

Steel .. 151. 152. 153. 171. 180, 

181. 184, 196. 199 
Injection-moulding 

machines 290, 323 

Inks 104. 117. 119 

Printing 322 

Statistics for 123 

Inlay. Wood 48 

Innisfait Diesel Power 

Station, Qld 16 

Insect repellent 110 

Insecticidal powders 101 

Insecticidal sprays . . 101. 113 

Insecticides 27, 29 

Oil-based 5, 11 

Insertions, Rubber 139 

Insoles . . 140. 403, 404, 424. 434 
Inspection machinery. Tex- 
tile 293 

Instrument-board assemblies. 

Motor-vehicle 232 

Insulated cables . . 259. 263. 267 
Insulated Wire (Aust.) 

Pty. Ltd 2S9 

Insulaline board 15. 46, 47, 
48, 53, 54 

Straw 53. 55 

Insulation 139, 260 

Blanket . . . . 403. 404, 406 

Plastics 131 

Thermal 30 

Insulation tape 139 

Insulation tubing .. .. 258. 261 

Insulators 13, 22, 35 

Telephone 272 

Insulin 102. 114. 363 

Insulwool Products Pty. 

Ltd 25 

Insurance 457 

Intaelio-tfravurc 81, 90 

Intercolonial Boring Co. 

Ltd 263 

Intcr-communication sys- 
tems 264, 265 

Interlinings .. 396. 40J, 4D3. 415 

International Harvester 

Co., U.S.A 211 

International Harvester 
Co. of Austra’io Pty, 

Ltd 165. 211. 213, 230 

International Radio Co. 

Pty. Ltd 257 

Invalid foods 353. 365 

Invcrell. N.S.W 185 

Investment 457 

Invisible mending . . . , 423. 433 

Ipswich, Qld 170 

Ipswich Power Station . - - . 15 

Iridium 160 

Iron ..29. 30, 151, J52. 163. 
167. 170, 172, 173, 179. 180, 

182. 184, 201 

Black 308 

Charcoal .. .. lOO. m, 179 
Foundry .. 151. 152. 176. 202. 
216 

Grey 202 

Nodular 103 

Pit? 151. 152 170 171, 172. 

179, 180. 181, 182. 201 
Vanadium-titanium . . 240 
Iron ore^ .. 151. 152 <87. 171, 

179. ISO, 181, 184. 185 

Iron oxide 115. 185 

Iron pipes 179 

Iron scrap 170. 180 

Iron smelting 151. 166 

Iron tyres 166 

Iron works . . 22. 151, 152, 170. 
171. 177. 225 

Iron and Steel Act 1049. 

UK >75 

Iron and Steel Corporation of 

Great Britain 175 

Iron Knob, S.A IT? 

Iron Monarch, S.A. . . 171. 179. 
181. 188 


Ironers 263 

Electric .. .. 263. 271. 292 

Laundry 287, 320 

Irons — 

Domestic. Electric , . 263. 271 

Laundry 333 

Soldering 333 

WafTle 28? 

Ironwork. Ornamental . . 166. 296 
Irrigation equipment . . . . 262 

Irrigation fittings 283 

Irrigation systems 166 

Irrigation Equipment Co. 

Pty. Ltd 283 

Isolates. Natural .. .. 102. 114 
Ivory: Statistics 343 


J 

Jackets <see also Clothing) . . 380, 
387. 427 
Jacks— 

Hammer 294 

Hydraulic 284 

Telephone 265 

Jacoby. Mitchell ic Co. 

Pty. Ltd 259 

Jam .. .. 350, 351. 360, 361 

Statistics for .. .. 373. 374 

Jaw crushers 325 

Jeans 396. 409, 425 

Jellies .. 350. 351. 360, 361 

Jervis Bay, N.S.W 28 

Jovellors’ accessories and 

findings 301 

Jewellers' tools 334 

Jewellers* wastes .. 160. 163. 195 
Jewellery .. 162. 260, 281. 301. 

333 

Imitation .. 131, 301. 302. 333, 

334 

Plastics .. .. 131. 132. 133 

Statistics for 343 

Jewellery cases . . . . 132, 334 

Jigs 288, 321 

J inkers, Timber 232 

Jobbing: Sec Service Industries 
Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration. U.S.A 5 

Johnson. Matthey ^ Co. 

Ltd.. U.K 200 

Johnson & Phillips (Aust.) 

Ltd 261 

Johnson's Tyne Foundry 

Pty. Ltd 225 

Joinery . . . . 23. 45. 46. 53. 64 

Statistics for 57 

Joint Coal Board 3, 7. 8 

Jordan refiners and plugs . . 291 

Journals 82. 83. 85 

Jugs— 

Earthenware 22, 34 

Electric 263, 271 

Glass 38 

Juice extractors .. 285. 289. 319 

"Juke" boxes 302 

Jump rings 301 

Junction boxes .. .. 156. 265 

Junket tablets 363 

Jute .. 5. 400, 402. 441. 446, 448 

Jute lashings 402 

Jute twine 4u2 

Jute weaving . . 399. 401, 415 
Jute yarns 400. 401. 402, 413 


K 

KL. Electric Ply. Ltd. .. 260 

K.M. Steel Products Ltd. . . 154. 

176, 177 

Kalgoorlie. W.A. .. 121. 189, 235 

Kalsomine 97, 103 

Kangaroo skins (see also 

Skins and Hides) . . . . 383 

Kaolin 25, 39 

Kapok 441, 445 

Katherine. N.T 10 

Kelly & Lewis Ltd 299 

Kelly, T. H.: Sec British 
Metal Corporation 
"Kelvin" bridges. Elcctrl- 

cal 

Kemosev Power Station, 

N.S.W iJ 

Kendenup. W.A. . . 52 

Kenworth Rubber Ltd 140 


Kerang. Vic OA'i 

Kerosene .. 5. 11, le 

■■ 

Kerosene healers . . . . 262, 300 
Kettles— 

Bitumen . . . , 234 

Electric 263, 271 

Soap 292, 324 

Key-hole brackets 289 

Key-hole strapping , . . . 289 

Keys, Telephone 265 

Kid .. 383, 385 

Kiewa, Vic 

Kiewa Hydro-Electric 

Project 15 

Kiln drying .*.45 

Kilns 292 

Lime * 21 

Timber .V «, 52 

King Island 168 

Kinleith, New Zealand . . 64 72 

Kirkconnell Pty. Ltd 63 

Kirkstall Repco Ltd. .. 185, 232 
Kitchen appliances .. 287. 300 
Kitchen cabinets. Steel . . 309 
Kitchen utensils .. 22, 166, 176. 
301, 306, 309 

Metal 306 

Plastics 131 

Wooden 47 

Kitchenware. Non-electric . . 320. 
339 

Knapsack sprays . . . , 284. 301 
Knapsack units (see also 
Fire-protection Equip- 
ment) 284 

Knitting machines . . 292. 293. 
324 

Knitting needles. Plastics . . 130. 
131 

Knitwear (see also Beach- 

wear) .. 393. 395. 39$. 398. 
399. 400, 403, 422. 428 

Statistics for 437 

Knives .. .. 165. 294, 325. 340 

Industrial 294 

Table .. .. 152, 172, 176, 294 

Kodak (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. .. 86 . 

337 

Kool Khan Power Station, 

N.S.W 14 

Koolan Island. W.A. .. 171, 179. 

184 

Koolyanobbing. W.A, .. 179. 185 

Kort nozzle 221. 222 

Kosher meats 35^ 362 

Koster's Premier Potteries 

Ltd 22 

Krafi-board 64 

"Kunai" grass 73 

Kwinana. w.A 183 

Kyanite 32, 34 


L 

Ubelling 403. 404 

Labelling machines , . 285, 286. 

297. 329 . 

Labels 

Multicoloured .Si 

Woven 

Laboratory equipment - . 394, 

Glassware 

Platinum *200 

Labour (see also Deparlment 
of Labour and National 

Service) 469 

Lace 401. 414, 422 

Corset 405, 414 

Shoe - . 379, 399, 403, 415, 414 

Lacquers 97, 103, 115 

Lacuc acid .,V Hi 

Lactic casein 

ffle'rV.: 

i^dl^=s. soup , . ■ ■ 

24. 38 

Corkboord 

Lake Campion (Lfke 

Chandler). W.A. .. 31. 109. 
120 

Uke Echo Hydro-^eetric 
Power Station, Tas 
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Lake George Minos Ply. 

Ltd. . . 169. 170. m. J67, 189 

Lake Macdonnell. S.A 30 

Lake Macquarie Power 

Station. N.S.W U 

Lakes Entrance. Vic 11 

Lai Lai, Vic 28 

Lamb tscc also Sheep) . . 357. 
302 

Lamb‘markir>g machines . . 283 
Laminates — 

Fabric or paper 129 

Class 37 

Paper 123 

PJasiJCS .. 23. 128. 12$. 130, 

131. 132. 134 

Steel 177 

Wood 129 

Lamp strips 205 

Lamps — 

Blow 300. 333 

Electric .. 23. 2$7. 263, 267. 

27J. 272 

Glass 35, 36, 37. 263 

Hurricane 300, 333 

Non-eicciric 300, 333 

Plastics 131. 133 

Pressure 300, 333 

Table 300 

Torch 263. 271 

Lampshades 441 44s 

Plastics ]31 

Land. dredger, Brown-coal .. 321 
Langhorne’s Creek Salt 

Works 63 

Lanolin 104. 112. 403 

Tojlet 115 

Lanterns (see also Lamps, 
Non-electric) 

Hurricane 300, 333 

Lapidary tvork 333 

Lapping machines .... 288. 291 

Urd 29, 352, 362 

Laryngoscopes 304 

Lashings 402 

Lasts, Wood 424 435 

Latches 327 

ii,. J39. 140, 143 

Latex /llilngs 139 144 

l^tox foam . .. 139, 141. 144 

Latex -solutior) machines .. 284 

lathes .. .. .. 288, 313. 320, 324 
^trobe Valley. Vic. .. .. 9, 15 

Launceston, Tas 65 337 

Laundries 423, 439 

Laundry and dry-cleaning 

, 287, 320 

Laundry blue 304 

laurel winding Works . . . , 259 
Laurence Scott 8e Electro- 

motors Ltd., U.K. .. 241 

Lavender oil J02 113 

Lavorton, Vic 4 

^wmnowers .. 164, 166, 2C3. 

, 271. 299, 301, 316. 333 

Lawrence. Bernard. Pty. 

, Ltd 61 64 

Uwrenjon, B. H., Ply. Ltd . 164 
Jjwlon, J. A.. & Sons Ltd. .. 217 
Lead .. 157, 159, 160 162 Ifl7 

185/186. 190. 198 • 
Extrusion ol 162 

pit &,e' ./ }?? 

Ijad bullion . |57. 166; 186. 189 

, *l69“;ii."'i?9‘” •• 

concentrates .. lae. 

I^ad-copper dross ... lag 

^ad-copper speiss 186 

t<ad cores .... laa 

U*d }9f 

Stalisiics for '.; Ini 

mining - fg®? 

pti 114 

J^ad oxides . . ,?I 

paint .. }lf 

Wd pjp(va .. 

S S- - 

U*d Su 

Lead ahoi 

103. 115 


Lead sulphide 120 

Lead. Tetraethyl 121 

Lead tubes 198 

Lead-zinc ores .. .. 158. 170. 186 
Leaf. Gold . ... 162. 163, 200 

Leather isee Chapter 14) 402 

Chamois 379. 384. 385 

Patent and enamelled . . 385 

Statistics for 389 

Tanning of 379. 384 

Leather and tanning plant . . 282. 

292. 324 

Leather bags . . 380. 385. 386 
Leather belting . . 140, 379. 385 

Leather board 380. 386 

Leather chemicals 65 

Leather clothing . . . . 380. 387 
Leather goods — 

Sporting .. 337. 379. 380, 386 

Statistics for 369 

Leather-goods fittings .. .. 386 
Leather scrap and waste . . 64. 
385 

Leather straps .. .. 379, 360 

U-alhcfClolh -. 64. 97, US, 129. 

134. 169, 170. 442, 447 

Statistics for 451 

Leather-working plant .. ..324 

Lecithin 119 

Ledger sheets 79 

Legw, A- Victor. & Co. 

Ply. Ltd 27 

Leigh Creek. S.A 7. 13 16 

pmeU ,95 

Lemon butter 951 

oil J02, 113 

Lempnere, O.T., & Co. 

Ply. Ltd 192 

Lens measures <see aUo 
Ophthalmic and 
Optical Goods 

, Plant) 289, 302 

Lenses 304 

Aenai-camera 167 

S^mera 188, 303. 335 

r 303. 335 

Letter clips 289 

U«erprc«pnnlmg..6,. W, 84. 

^tterpress presses .. 290, 323 

Level indicators 284 

UveUing machines^ Textile 293 

W and Motors Lid 212 

UyJand Motors Ltd., UX. . . 212 
Licences^ 

Vigneron ass 

Wine-distilling , •• •• 

Wine-manufacturing . ’ 355 

Wireless broadcast 
iislcner*s . , 

Liddell, N.S.W. . 

Lidsdale, N.S.W. .. * g 

Shipping . . '219. 

Lifting machinery . . 337 

LighUrs — *' 

..fe? :: bn ill Ut 

Lighting Stores and fit- 

tings 4 •»! •« A 

L.chcing plants 2 m Us 

iZtt- ■ 



Lime 21 

, Slaiisiics for .. ' 17 IT 

Limesfone* ./ 25, 30 ^^“4 3? 

Transport of .. .. 

Lincoln Electric Co. ' 

. (Aust.) Wy. Ltd. . . 260 262 

4"i2.*7iI*"“ 

Sensitised .... qn m 

Linen thread .. 399, 402 *412 *4il 

•• -• -VslSM 

Brake and clutch 24, 


Footwear 424 

L^athergoods 386 

Paper; See Bituminiscd, above. 

Pipe: See Bilumini*ed, above. 

Plastics 131, 134 

Porcclain'enamolled .. .. 176 

Transmission 232 

Link chain 157 

Linoleum 54. 441, 448 

Statistics for 451 

Linseed oil .. .. 103. 116, 359 

Linseed straw 73 

Lint 40$, 442. 447 

Lintcrs . . . . 406. 408, 442. 447 
"Lion*' Rollins Mills .. .. 154 

Lioucurs 355, 370 

Litharge 115 

Lilhcnw, N.S.W. .. 165. 284, 303. 
317 

Lithgow Iron and Steel 

Works 170. 171 

Lithgow Power Station .. ., 14 
Lithographic platemaking 

^ ^ equipment 290. 323 

Lithographic plates .. . . fiS, l$2 
Lithoponc .. .. 27, 115. 120 

Liver extracts 120 

Shark 364 

Liverpool Electric Cable 

Co. Ltd., U.K 258 

Liverpool, N.S.W. . . 258, 259 
Liverpool Power Station .. 14 
Lloyds Registry ol Ship- 

^ Pmg 219. 240, 251 

Loaders-^ 

Coal 

Shovel 284. 317. 318 

Lockers, Metal 295 

296. 327 

Locomotives 216, 234 

Axles> tyres and wheels 

170. 172. 173 

288, 321 

Boilers for 296 

Diese .. .. 217. 268, 321 
Diosel^lectric .. 173. 217. 235 

217. 235 

217 

Mining 266, 321 

Repairs to 216 217 

'235 

Sugar-miU 217, 291 

63, 70 

Logs C| 

Loloma Gold Mine No 

Liability. Fiji .. 160. 167. 194 
Londonderry. W.A 28 

Looms (see also Te.xtile’ 

Machinery) .. 292. 293, 394 
^ 395, 396, 397. 399, 400 

Lorries— 

Horse-drawn . . 216 

Motor: See Trucks, Motor 

Loud speakers 260. 264 

^uvre windows . . . 12o 

G?iS v. *-,V- II 

Lubnc^atiM^ e<iuipment .. 214, 

Lucas- Rotax (Aust) 

Pty. Ltd 21ft 

Luke, K. G., Pty. Ltd.' 166 

process . . 9, 

Lyctus beetle 

Lysaght Bros, and Co. Pty ' * 

•• '®®' 1T7. 

Lysacht-Durham Chemica] 

T ^ly* Ltd. ... 174 

John, (Aust.) Pty.* 

Lysaght; John. uk. b.k. is” 

Lysaght's Works Pty 

Lla. .. 153 170 174 i-je 

ns. 177. 183. 184%10* 


M 


Clay 

Felt 


<00. «1,"4M 


Electric Works 
MacGregor ^ Co • 


. 260 
. 283 
228 

242 
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Mcllwraith. John. Indus* 

tries Ltd 165 

McIUvraith, McEacharn 

Ltd 245. 249 

McKay*Massey Harris, H. 

V., Pty. Ltd. .. 154. 165, 166, 
282 

McKenzie and Holland 

(Aust.) Pty. Ltd 261 

McPherson’s Ltd 176, 287 

MacRobertson Pty. Ltd. . . 354 

Macaroni 349, 357 

Machine belting: Statistics .. 369 
Machine shops .. 153. 183, 202. 
312 

Machine tools . . 159. 176. 215, 
264, 283. 288, 320 

Reconditioning of 268 

Tools for . . 176. 288, 296, 320 
Machinery and Electrical 

Co. Ltd 260 

Machinery — 

Dehnition of 489 

Guards for 132, 310 

Plastics components for . . 132. 
133 

Mackay. Qld 216 

Mackay Power Station. 

Qld 16 

Maddingley Brovvn Coal 

Pty. Ltd 63 

Magazines . . .69, 61, 83, 91 

Magnesite . . 30, 34. 39. 152, 179 

Magnesium 203 

Magnesium castings 236 

Magnesium sulphate 

(Epsom salts) .. 30, 31, 99, 
110, 203 

Magnetic separators . . 292. 323 
MagnetiC'tape recorders . . 273, 
302. 304 

Magnetic-wire recorders .. 214, 
273 

Magnetoes. Motor-cycle . . 233, 
237 

Magnets 260 

Maintenance: See Service 
Industries 

Maitland. N.S.W 171 

Maitland Power Station . . 14 

Maize 349 

Maize baggers 284 

Maize buskers 284 

Maize meal 358 

Maize oil 103. 116. 349 

Maize shellers 284 

Maize starch 116 

Mallets 290 

Malloch Bros. Ltd 284 

Malt .. 350. 351, 359, 369. 370 
Malt extract .. .. 350, 359. 368 
Malted milk powder .. 353. 354. 
364. 365 

Malting: Statistics .. 373, 374 
Manchester . . 422, 425. 427. 428 
Mandolins (see also Musical 

Instruments) 334 

Manganese .. 115. 164, 167. 193 

Manganese bronze 161 

Manganese dioxide 188 

Manganese naphthenates .. 115 
Manganese ore , . 160. 107. 187 

Manganese salts 103 

Manganese stearate 115 

Manganese steel 270 

Manganiferous iron-ore . . 63. 160 
Manganiferous pig-iron .. 188 
Manganiferous ste^ . . 188 

Manhole covers and 

frames 265 

Manilla board 64 

Document and tag . . . . 64 

Manilla folders 79 

Manipulations: Sec Pipes 
Mantles (see also Cloth- 
ing) 421 

Manufacturing activities: 

Explanatory comment on 

grouping 487 

Manures. Animal 352 

Maps 91 

Marble 21. 32. 39 

Statistics for 41 

Marble paper 88 

Marcasite 334 

Marchegeo. W.A 28 

Marceba. Qld 167 

Margarine . . . . 352. 364, 365 

Statistics for 373, 374 


Marine Boards. Tasmanian . . 226 
Marine engineering . . 218. 221, 
239. 240. 241 
Marine engines (see also 

Ship Engines) . 152. 154, 164, 

165 

Maritime Services Board. 

N.S.W 221 

Marketing 455 

Marquetry 48 

Mars Machine Tool Manu- 
facturing Co. Pty. Ltd. . . 288 
Marsupial skins . . 379. 383. 385 

Marulan. N.S.W 173. 179 

Marlin and King Ltd 217 

Martin. G. G.. Ltd 260. 262 

Maryborough, Qld. . . 15, 165. 

216. 221, 223, 239 

Maryvaie, Vic 61, 62, 63 

Masonite Corporation Ltd. . . 46 

Masonry 21, 32, 33 

Masonry anchors 296 

Massage appliances, Elec- 
tric 271, 322 

Massey Harris Co. Ltd.. 

Canada 282 

Mastics 5. 139 

Masts, Radio 267 

Matches 46. 47. 53, 192 

Statistics for 57 

Materials-handling 

machinery and equip- 
ment .. .. 288. 291. 297. 327 

Maternity allowances 458 

Mathematical drawing sets . . 305, 
336 

Mathematical instruments . . 337 

Matrices 362 

Mats and matting — 

Bath, Candlewick- 

chenille 447 

Coir 401. 415 

Cork 54 

Rubber 140 

Sheepskin, Woolled . . 386. 443 

Sugar 446 

Mattocks 165, 316 

Mattresses .. 441. 442. 443. 445. 
448 

Asbestos 24, 38 

Camp, Quilted 403 

Mineral-wool 25 

Overlays lor 403, 406 

Rubber 139, 141 

Statistics for 451 

Wire for 156 

Maximum Spray Irrigation 

Co. Ply. Ltd 283 

Mayonnaise 351, 353 

Measuring Equipment: 

See Testing, Measuring 
and Indicating Equip- 
ment 

Measuring machines . . 265, 286, 
293 

Meat by-products . . 351. 352. 362 
Meat canning . . . . 362. 394, 39S 
Meat-cutting machines . . . . 281 

Meat dehydration 362 

Meat extracts 353, 362 

Statistics for 373, 374 

Meat meal . . 350, 352, 363 

Meat pastes 353. 362 

Meat preserving .. 351. 352. 362 

Statistics for 373, 374 

Meat slaughtering . . 351, 362. 

379. 384. 394. 395 

Meat slicers 287. 289 

Meat wraps 441. 446 

Medallions 307, 309, 340 

Medals 307, 309, 340 

Medical, surgical and dental 

equipment 304, 337 

Melamine resins and 

moulding powders . . 98, 101, 
112, 131 

Melbourne and Metropolitan 

Tramways Board . . . . 6, 235 
Melbourne (Tity Council . . . . 6 
Melbourne Glass Bevelling 
and Silvering Co. Pty. 

Ltd 23 

Melbourne Harbour 

Trust 227 

Melbourne Iron and Steel 

Mills Pty. Ltd. .. 153. 154, 
165, 177 


Melbourne Steamship Co. 

„ .Ltd 175. 227 

Melt-furnaces 522 

Menthol - 102, U5 

Mephan Ferguson Pty. 

Ltd. 154, 176 

Mephan Ferguson (N.S.W.) 

Pty. Ltd 154, 176 

Mercaptobenzthiazole .. 100, lio 
Mercaptobenzthiazole di- 
sulphide 100, 110 

Mercerising . . 396, 397, 398, 400, 

Merchant bar, Steel . . 152, 173 
180, 181, 182, 183. 185 

Rolling mill for 103 

Merchant ships 220, 221 

Mercuric nitrate 120 

Mercuric sulphide 120 

Mercurous oxide 120 

Mercury 120. 188 

Mercury salts 120, 188 

Mercury vapour lamps (see 

also Lamp^ Electric) . . 272 
Metal & Ores Ply. Ltd . . . . 162 
Metal and Thermite Cor- 
poration, U.S.A. . . 159, 193 
Metal Equipment Manufac- 
turers Pty. Ltd. .. 165, 166 
Metal closures . . 308, 309. 339 

Metal corners 296 

Metal finishing 306 

Metal pressing and stamp- 
ing 260, 281, 307 

Metal products 308 

Metal working 306 

Metal-working machines . . 287 

Tools for 286 

Metal-working plant . . 287, 320 
Metal Manufactures Ltd. . . 161, 
169, 170, 195, 197, 257, 258, 
259, 260 

Metalex Pty. Ltd 161, 198 

Metallic bellows 307 

Metallic capsules . . 162, 198, 
307, 309 

Metallic minerals. Non- 

ferrous 185 

Metalliferous mining . . . . 321 
Metallurgical equipment . . 216 
Meteorological instru- 
ments 305 

Meters— 

Electric 164. 261. 262 

Electronic, Testing and 

measuring 264 

Gas .. 280, 281, 282. 286, 320 

Water 262, 299. 331 

Methane 

Methanol .. 97, 100, 111. 151 

Methyl bromide • • 100 

Methyl chloride . . . . 100, 111 

Methyl salicylate 97 

Methylated spirits .. .. HI, 355 

Metric weights • 304 

Metropolitan Gas Co., Mel- 
bourne: See Gas and Fuel 
Corporation of Victoria 
Metropolitan Power Scheme 
and Gas Supply, Perth. 

W.A 4 

Mice 

Mica products . . . . 25, 39, 167 
• 'Microgroove” records . . . . 30Z 
Microphone connectors . • ^9 

Microphones HJ 

Microscopes . . • • 308, 335, 337 

Microtomes . • • • 

Middleback Range, S.A. .. 179 

Middle Swan. W.A. 39 

Migrant Workers’ Accom- 
modation Division: See 
Department of Labour 
ana National Service 

Mildura, Vic *5 

Milk .. 357, 359, 364. 365, 360 
Concentrated and con- ^ ... 
densed .. SS3. 357, 358, 364, 
365 

Powdered . . 353, 354, 357, 364, 
365, 368 

Statistics for 873, 374 

Milk cans .. 308, 319. m 340 

MUk clarifiers eio 

Milk coolers 285, 319 

Milk floats .. .. til 

Milk foods .. .. 363, 364, 866 

Milk-products plant, . . 285, 313 
Milk^^roducts: SlatisUcs .. 373, 
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Milk suiai 

SSk V9ts 308 

MilkiDS mdchines . . 282, 283. 

2W 205. 310 

Sugar Co. Ltd. . . 358 
filler, James, 6s Co. Ltd, .. lo 
MiUer-Cyclone Forgjngs 

Pty. Ltd 105 

S-A .Si 

Millinery ^23, 432 

SuUslico tor 437 

MUling— 

Birk 48 

Qftin 349. 3S7, 358 

Oil 352 

Sugar 350 

Milling cutlers .... 286, 288. 320 

Milling machinery . . 292. 320 

MilU— 

Ball ,, 289, 294. 317. 319. 325 

Blooming 153, 194 

Cereal 294 

Cold 194 

Concentrate 159 

Curd 285. 319 

Flour 349, 357 

Grape 319 

Grinding 282 

GfUliftg 349 

Hammer 294. 325 

Haidboard 64 

Lead 151 

Paint 289 

Paper .. . . 62. 63. 67. 70. 72 

Paperboard . .. .. 61. 80 

Pebble .. .. 289, 294. 325 

PnMiAg*ir>k 289 

Pulp 62. 63, 64, 69 

Rice 358 

Rod 325 

Roller 289 

Rolling . 1S2. 163, 162, 177, 

103. 164, 197. 199 
Sheet .. .. 152, 153. 154. 184 

Spinning 71 

Stamp 325 

Steel .. 161. 152, 153. 171, 176, 

177. 184. 185 

Strip 184. 197 

Sugar 216. 286 

Sulphate 72 

Tinplate 164 

Weld. Continuous 155 

Wire .. 152. 153. 174. 184, 309 

Mineen 285. 267 

Mineral earths 25, 39 

Mineral oil (see also Re- 

fining) 5, 11 

MineraLtrcatmcnt plant . . 323 
Mineral wool .. .. 21, 25, 30. 39 
Mineral-wool producU . . 25. 39 
Minerals, Non- 

^ ^ metallic Chapter 2 

Mines Consultants Pty. 

Minmg cars 321 

Mining equipment - . . , 284. 291 

Mining timbers 45 52 

Wining plant .. 216, 217, 288, 
817, 321 

Mirboo North. Vic 185 

diesel engines , . 222, 

Minors* 23, 37, 302 

Frames for H 55 

pphlhalmic 302 

Mlsch metal 188 

Mlterers (see also Paper- 
working and Printing 
Plant) 322 

379. 320 

g*^**^^ 319. 357 

ter 

CnSrTff 2i6. 284, 318 

.. .. 285. 319 

Faint 9AO 9QJ 

^^ing.ink .. 

If? 

Mobil, Are-prolcction 

»• ^tnltj 295 

^®^J,^l>'^mitting units 


Mobile troUeya 266 

Modelling 25, 39 

Models— 

aay 25, 39 

Plastics 25. 39 

Wood 47 

Moffatt Virtue Lid 283 

Molasses . 5. U. 350. 355. 359. 

370. 434 

Molybdenite 160, J67 

Molybdenum .. .. 167. 186, 188 

Monaaite 188 

Monel metal 188 

Monier Pipe Co. Pty. 

Ltd 24 

Monitoring equipment . . . . 2$4 
Monosodium glutamate . . 381 

Monotype setting service . . 85 

Monsanto Chemicals (Aust.) 

Ltd. .. 97. 99. 100. 101. 102, 
110. 112. 114 

Montague Mdchiner>' Co., 

Mass.. U.SJ^ 291 

Montana Silver-Lead No 

Liability 170 

Monterey pine 71, 72 

Monumental masonry: See 
Masonry 

Mops ,7. 53 

Moquetio 395 

Morgan Crucible (Ausl.) 

Ply. Ltd 24 

Mo risen and Bearby Pty 

Lid 216. 217, 242 

Mort s Dock and Engineer- 
ing Co. Lid, . . 154, 219. 221. 
227. 243. 244. 245, 246, 247, 
249. 299. 312 

Morwell. Vic 8 9 15 

Motifs 396, 401. 403, 405 

Motion pictures 86 

Molor-c>'cles . . . . 209, 213, 233 

Assembly of 215 

Controls for 2J6 

Parts and accessories 

Statistics for . . . . 253 

•^rcs for 143 

Mot or -scooters 234 

Motor spirit: See Petrol 

Motor valves 1 77 31 j 

Motor vehicles . , 164. 165,‘ 209 

^'0! 

2“- 

Batteries for . . . . 232 270 

B<^ies for .. 209. 211, 212.’ 213 
|17. 230, 231, 232. 307^ 
Repairs to . . 209. 215. 265 
Statistics of . . , . 253 

Cables for 2Si 259 

Chassis for 210. 230 

Components for . . . . 209. 232 

Construction of . . . 209 

Finishing 211 

' M3. 232 

Parts and accessories 

213 2H*- 232®- 

Plastics' . , . . 132 

V MO. 214. ils; 218 

Statistics for 253 

Painting of 210. 212 

Panels for .. 210. 212, 231. 232 

Passenger and commer- 
cial 23A 

m 

Tools for f?2 

Trimming of 21*0 212 

Trtmmings for .. 265. 401,* 403. 

„'^'s & “«■ « 

Motors— 

“S'hb. “*■ “»• 

Drip-proof ,^0 

name-proof “ jja 

Moieos * ‘aM in 

Moulded products^ ** 

^ :: :: : “"-Cl 


Moulded Products (Aus- 
tralasia) Ltd 260 

Moulding machines .. 164. 203 

WoodworkinR 324 

Moulding powders, Plastics . . 97, 
98. 101. 112. 113. 121, 131, 
133 

Moulding sands 28 

Moulds 291 

Papermaking 323 

Tyre 291 

Mount Crawford, S-A 32 

Mount Fraacr, W.A 188 

Mount Gambier, S.A. .. 11. 32. 
39 

Mount ba Mines Ltd. . . 121, 157, 
156. 150. 169, 170. 185, 166, 
191 

Mount ba. Qld. .. 157, 158. 167. 
1C9. 170, IBS. 186. 194. 197 

Mount Kcira, N.S-W 172 

Mount Kembla, N.S.W. .. 172 
Mount Knowles, N.S.W- . . 179 
Mount Lyell Mining and Rail- 
way Co. Ltd.. The 6. 158, 
169. 170, 185, 197 
Mount Lyell, Tas- .. 167. 170, 
185. 186. 188. 169. 191 
Mount Morgan Ltd, . . 121. 158, 
1C7, 169, 170, 185, 186. 108, 
189. 191 

Mount Morgan. Qld. . . 158. 166 
Mount Philip. Qld. . . 179. 185 
Mount Pleasant Coke Co, . . 3 

Mountings^ 

Engine 214 

Fuse 265 

Gun 237 

Mouthorgans (see also Musi- 
cal Instruments) . , , , 335 

Moving, handling and 

hauling plant . . . . 296. 327 

Mowers 316 

Mucilage 104. 117 

•Mueller'* bridges. Elec- 

trical 262 

Mufflers. Motor- vehicle ,. ..210 

Mulgawood novelties 47 

Mungana. Qld 28 

Munglenup. W.A 30 

Muntz metal 1$I 

Murex (Australasia) Pty. 

Ltd 262 

Murray Bridge. S-A. . . 63 

Murray Valley. Vic 15 

Murrumbidgee Irrigation 

Area, N.S.W 6 

Muscovite: See Mica 

Music. Sheet pj 

MusUgU instrumenb . 280, 281, 

. Statistics for 343 

Mustard ., .. ist 

Mytton s Ltd 


N 

N.E. Marine Co, (1936) 

Ltd.. U,K eai 

N.S-W. Government Engi- 

Unic?faki"n^ ShipbaUdin^ 

^*S W. Slate Dockyard 
(N.S.W. Government 

w Ship, 

building Undertaking) . 219 

ill: ii: i:?' 

N.S-W- Tramways Work- 
shops . . 

Nails 156, 157/ 174 i74*iM 
198, 280, 281, 309. *310 341 ’ 
Nailing machines . . . . 297^ 329 

nS c V ‘•23. 425: 42^428 
n! S kit®; • 98. 100, 110 

Rubber MUl* 

Nationai AMwi'a'tion of ' ‘*® 

N.,- ***515 Aulhorities 48g 

Nationai oil' Piy. Lid. . ! ' . ; ' “I 
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National Security Resources 
Board tCommonwcalth) . 472 
National Smelting Co. Ltd. . 169 
National Standards 

Laboratory 4$8 

Naumkeag machines .. 284 

Naval Board .. .. 220. 239, 241 
Naval Dockyard. WilUams- 

^ovvn . . 222. 224. 227, 228. 

Navigating equipment .. ..305 
Navigating instruments .. .. 337 

Neatsfoot oil 385 

Neckrings 164 

Needles — 

Gramophone 302 

Knitting 130. 131 

Nelson. Ernest. Pty. 

Ltd-,-; 61. 64. 65 

Neon lighting . . 36, 85. 257, 260. 
271, 307 

Neon-lighting transformers 
(see also Electric 

Lamps) 261 

Nestle's rood Specialities 

(Aust.) Ltd 354 

Net machines, Power .. 443, 44$ 

Nettlefolds Pty. Ltd 177 

Nets 400, 401. 443. 448 

Cord or rope 441 

Curtain 401. 413 

Fish .. .. 400. 402. 443. 448 

Hair 414, 448 

Rabbit 448 

Sports 443. 448 

Netting . . 400, 441. 443. 448, 449 

Laundry^bag 401. 441 

Wire . . 103. 156, 174. 180, 181. 
309. 341 

Nevyanskite 189 

New Broken Hill Console 

dated Ltd 168. 187 

New Farm Power Station, 

, Q)d 15 

New Guinea .. .. 11. 193. 194 
New Occidental Gold Mines 

No Liability .. .. 170. 186 
New Zealand .. ..72. 194. 267 
New Zealand Forest Pro- 

duels Ltd 72 

Newbold General Refrac- 
tories Ltd 22, 25, 28 

Newcastle, N.S.W. . . 3, 4, 5, 151, 
152. 156. 164. 172, 173. 175. 
177. 179. 182, 183, 184, 217. 
220. 241 

Newcastle Chemical Co. 

Pty. Ltd 175 

Newcastle Glass Works Pty. 

Ltd 23 

Newcastle Power Station . . 14 

Newell 6t Co 283 

Newport Power Station. 

Vic 15 

News Ltd 83 

Newspapers . . 81, 82, 83. 85. 91. 
458 

Newspaper printing . . . . 82. 83 

Statistics for 93 

Newsprint .. 64. 67, 70, 72, 87 
Newsprint machines 64 

Nibs-^ 

Die. Tungsten-carbide .. 152, 
167. 172. 193 

Pen 336 

Nicholson File Co.. U.S.A. . . 178 

Nickel 120. 183. 193 

Nickel oxide 120 

Nickel plating 308 

Nickel salts 120 

Nickel scrap 194 

Nickel silver 161 

Nickel-silver finished 

shapes 101 

Nickel-silver strip 162 

Nickel-silver ware 162 

Nickel sulphate 120 

Nickel sulphide 188 

NIcol Bros. Pty. Ltd 227 

Nicotine sulphate .. .. 113. 114 
Nicotinic acid (Vitamin 

p.p) 102, 114 

Nightwear .. 422, 425. 427, 430 

Nilscn, Oliver J.. Ltd 261 

Nilsen Porcelains (Aust.) 

Ply. Ltd 22 

Niobium 167, 188 

Nippers 298 

Nipples 310 

Nitric acid 07, 99. 109 


Nitre-benzene .. 97. 98. 100, 110 
Nitrocellulose 97, 129, 134 

Nitroccllulose-cooted 

fabrics 84. 129, 134. 441 
Nitrocellulose lacquer 115 

Nitrocellulose -coated 

suitcase-board 64 

Nitrogen .. .. 99, 110, 119 

Nitro-glycerine 97, 113 

Nitrous oxide 110 

Nive River Hydro- 

Electric Project, Tas. . . 16 

Noils 407 

North American Aviation 

Inc 236 

North Australian Rubber 

Mills Ltd 140 

North Broken Hill Ltd. . . 168, 
169, 173, 187 

North Shore Gas Co. Ltd. . . 4 
Novelties — 

Easier 354 

Leather 380 

Mulgawood 47 

Paper 80. 90 

Plastics 131, 132 

Nozzles 321 

Nuffield (Australia) Pty. 

Ltd 212 

Nuffield Organisation of 

UK 212 

Nunyeriy, W.A 27 

Numbering boxes (see also 
Paper-working and 

Printing Plant) 322 

Nursery furniture . . . . 49. 55 

Nursery toys 131 

Nuts. Edible 360, 368 

Metal .. 23. 153. 176, 214. 288. 
298. 306. 310. 311. 341. 342 
Nuttall Engineering Co. 

Ply. Ltd 288 

Nylex Cables Pty. Ltd. , . 260 

Nylon 398. 399. 410, 411 

Embroidered 405 

Statistics for 417 

Nylon hosiery 398. 428 

Nylon throwing and 

doubling 399, 410 

Nymboida Power Station, 

N.S.W 14 


O 

Oatmeal . . , . 349. 357. 358. 359 

Oats 349. 350, 357. 358 

Office and shop equip- 
ment 289. 321 

Office equipment . . 132, 289, 308. 
321, 322, 339 

Office fittings 289 

Office furniture . . . . 49, 55, 65 
Office machines and ap- 
pliances 321 

Offset-lithography 

printing . . . . 81, 84, 90, 91 
Oil- 

Animal 352. 364 

StatisUcs for .. .. 373. 374 

Blowfly 173 

Boronia 113 

Candlenut 116 

Castor 103, 115. 116 

Clove 102 

Coconut 103. 116, 364 

Cottonseed .. 103. 108. 116. 408 

Creosote 110 

Essential .. 101. 102. 113, 368 

Eucalyptus 102. 113 

Lavender 102. 113 

Lemon 102, 113 

Linseed 103, 116, 359 

Lubricating 5, 11. 12 

Maize 103. 116. 349 

Mineral 6i 

Statistics for 17 

Neatsfoot 385 

Olive 103, 116 

Orange 102, 113 

Peanut 103, 116, 364 

Peppermint 102, 114 

Rapesoed 103, 116 

Safflower 116 

Sandalwood 102, 113 

Shale 5, 11 

Soyabean 116 

Sulphonatod 104, 116 

Sunflower-seed .. .. 103, 116 


Statistics for ,. lo-j 

Watch and Clock . ’ * ’ 3^ 

Whale Ill 

Wood-preserving ., * 

on baize .. .. ■..•■ 134; 

Oil cans . . . . ’>07 

Oil engines 2lfi 

Oil filters 2U 

Oil fuel "s 11 

Oil milling *357 

Oil reclaimers ..5. 29 

Oi refineries 11. 119, 121, 3S2 
Oil-refining plant .... 289, 321 

Oil retainers 214 

Oil used in gas production .. 10 

232. 380 

Oilskm clothing 421, 427 

Statistics for 437 

Olary, S.A 29 

Oleic acid 104 116 

Oleo legs 237 

Olive oil 103, 116 

Olives 381 

Olympic Cables Ltd 260 

Olympic Tyre and Rubber 

Co. Ltd 140. 260 

Opals 30 

Opening machines (see also 
Textile Machinery) . . 292 

Operating tables . . . . 304, 337 
Operating-theatre equip- 
ment 304. 337 

Ophthalmic and optical goods 

plant 289. 322, 335 

Ophthalmic and optical in- 
struments and equip- 
ment . . . . 36. 280. 303, 335 

Statistics for 343 

Opium 114 

Optical gauges 302 

Optical glass 335 

Optica] goods .. 132. 282, 802, 

335 

Optica] plastics 131, 132 

Optical tools 303 

Orange oil 102. 113 

Orchard machinery (see also 
Agricultural and 
Pastoral Plant) .. 282, 283 
Orchestra) instruments . . . . 334 

Ordnance 303. 336 

Ore .. .. 158. 167. 169, 179, 185 

Antimony 157, 197 

Bismuth 168 

Cadmium J67 

Chrome Ijx 

Cobalt 167 

Copper .. 121. 186, 188, 189, 
191 

Domestic 166 

Flotation * Ui 

Gold 27. 121. 189 

Haematite 179. 184 

Indigenous }jJ 

Iron .. 151, 152, 171, 172, 179, 

180, 181. 184. 185 
Lead 1§® 

Manganese . . . . 160, 167, 187 

Manganiferous . . 160, 160. 188 

Mercury I®? 

Molybdenum JSS 

Nickel }§? 

Sulphide 21 

Tin *55 

Titanium 32 

Transport of 

Tungsten 

Zinc - Ill 

Zirconium 32, oo 

Ore breakers • • * 

Ore-earricrs 

Organs (see also Musical 

Instruments) . . 280. 261, 302, 

334 ..o 

Electric 302 

Orkla process (for elemen- 

tal sulphur) Ill 

Ornaments Jxj 

Porcelain 

Osborne AlkaU Works .. .. 109 

Osborne Power Station, . 

S.A. 
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Oscillographs 264 

Osmiridium ... . . 130 

Osmium 160. 189 

Otway Ranges. Vic 64 

Ouse and St. Leonards. 

Tas 185 

Outerwear (see also Cloth* 

inc) .. 398. 403. 405. 421, 

422, 425. 426. 429 
Ovens .. 262. 203, 271, 280. 281 
287. 290. 295, 319. 32$. 332, 
339 

Bakers’ 287, 295. 319 

Coke 3. 8. 152. 183 

Domestic . . . . . . . . 300. 332 
Electric .. 271. 290, 319, 332 
Industrial . . . . 262. 295. 326 

Laboratory . . . . 304 

Statistics for 343 

Overalls 398. 427 

Owen. Thomas, 8; Co. 

(Ausl.) Ltd 63. 65. 70 

Oxy-acctyJeoc genera- 
tors 288, 321 

Oxy-welding plant and 

equipment 321 

Oxalic acid . 119 

Oxygen 99. 110 

Oxygen equipment. Air- 
craft 237 

Oysters 364 

Ozonators, Air-condition* 

mg 294 


P 

Packaging .. 84, 07, 131, 297. 
398, 404 

Packaging machines . . 285. 329 
Packaging plant. Food . . 282 

284, 290. 291. 319 
Packers' cans .. 308, 309. 310 
339. 340 
Packing- 

Asbestos .... 2i 

^t‘her :'.!'.:'3eo 

Rubber 139 j^o 

Packing machines .... ’ 292 

Packing rings 140 

Packing-foom plant .. 297, 329 
Paddings .. 400, 401. 404. 405 
Industrial .. .. 405. 442, 448 
p^S^ical .. .. 403, 442. 448 

Display 334 

Filter, Aibestos .. 24. 38 

Memorandum . , 70 

PolLihing .. 379. 380.’403.'447 

423, 448 

:: •• •• 

PalU 3^1 

S. I| 

^Statistics for *• 

Paint driers , , . iM 

Paint drvine ' * 

Point flUew,. 262 

Faint finishing .. ana 

Point mills .. * mo 

Paint mixers .. * *289 Ss 

Paint strainers ' 2 m 

Painl*mdking pUnt .. 289! 322 

Pence .. ..45, 51 52 

P4lla|mm . . 158. 168. 16^ m. 

Pan miUs (see also Brick. 

Tile and Pottery 

Plant) ,s|,* 

5. « 

Paneb; Motor.vchide * ' 

^ 211. 231, 232 
Pans— 

o:f& ■ ■ s 

Sanitary . . 32? 

AV' ■*' 

Antique printing 63 


Art printing 88 

Blotting 62. $3, 67 

Carbon 79. 80. 89 

Cigorette 60. 87. 90 

Coated .. 24, 63, 69. 81. 88. 

130 

Cover 62. 81 

Creped decorative 80 

Duplicating 62. 63. 67 

Filter . 62 

Gla^sinc $5. 70 

Greaseproof . . . . 65, 69, 70 

Gummed 88 

Imitation-art 69 

Kra/t 61 

Marble 88 

Parchmcnlising of 70 

Polycthylene-cootcd .. 62 

Printing ,. ..67, 69. 70, 169 

Stencil 89 

Sulphite 89 

Ticket 65 

Tissue 64. 69. 70. 89 

Toilet . . 69. 80. 87. 80. 89. 9n 
Waxed .. 61. 62. 81. 85. 88. 89 
Wrapping .. 61. 62. C7. 69. 169 
Writing .. 67, 69. 70. 169 
Paper bags .. 79. 80. 87. 89. 90 

Statistics for 93 

Paper binders 289 

Paper clips 310 

Paper converting .. 63. 79. 80, 
81. 87 

Paper corrugating .. .. 62. 88 

Paper d’oyleys 80. 90 

Paper machines - . 63, 64. 65. 69. 
291. 323 

Paper mill $2 

Paper patterns 79 81 

Paper processing . , . . 62. 79. 87 

Paper products 83 

Paper ruling 69. 84. 85 

Paper sensitising .. .. 81. 86, 92 

Paper serviettes 80. 90 

Paper sheeting 79, 81 

Paper slitting/revvinding , , 79. 
81, 290. 291. 322 

Paper te.xtile aecessories . . 81. 
87. 90. 293 

Paper towelling 80, 90 

Paper.bag making 

machines 290 

Paper Makers Pty. Ltd. . . 46. 64 
Papermaking: Statistics .. .. 75 
Papermaklng plant . . . . 291 323 

“■ "■ “• 

Coated 63 81 

Cornigated e,', ^2! 68 

Lmer 

Waxed I? 

Paperboard cones .. 81 87 

Paperboard converting . , 63, 79. 

Paperboard cups ... 87 on 

Paperboard mills . . . . 67 IS 
Paper^ard plant . . . . 291 ‘ 323 
Paperboard processing .. $2. 7^ 

Paperboard sheeting . 70 

Paperboard slitting/re- 

Paperworking and printing 

_ plant 290 322 

Papua; Sec New Guinea 
Papyrus Pty. Ltd. .. 63 

Parachutes .. 399, 405; 443 

ParaiTm wax J3 

Parchment. Vegetable . . 65 70 
Parers and Trimmers (see 
also Boot and Shoe 

.Plant) 2g. 

Parln^R machines (sec aUo 

Canning pjanl) .... 310 

^ " 

Parquetry ^ 

Parsons, Marine Steam 


Turbine Co, Ltd. . . 241 

•64 


242 . 


Pasie (see also Adhesive 

Pastel 104, 117 

Abrasive 24 

Dental 195 

Pish 352. 353, 363 

^ Meat 353. 302 

Pasteboards 81. 87. 88 

Pcistels 303, 336 

Pasters (Rcc also Pap«"r- 
working and Printing 

^ Plant) 290 

Pastcunrers 285, 319 

354. 367 

Pastoral equipment , , 282 283 

Pastoral plant 282 

35 -*- 36 * 

Slalisl^s for 373. 374 

Pastry. Prepared un* 

« cooked 351. 354, 361 

Pastrycooks plant 286 

Patents 487 

Paton? 8t Baldwins (Ausl.) 

„ . 395 

Patterns— 

Metal 48 

P?P«’ a I 

„ 40. 54 

Pally-pans 80, 90 

P'y- Lid. . , 288 

Pauli. Roberts and Par- 

^ sons Ply. Ltd 283 

Paving blocks. Wood . . 48 

Paving breakers .. 294 

Pea meal 358 

Peanut butter 35 j 3fii 

Peanut oil .. .. J03. 116, 364 

Pear barley 349. 358 

302. 334 

Pea«— 

Preserved 351 

• 349. 3S0. 358 

Pebble mills 325 



Pedal cars 306 

Pedals. Clutch and brake , . 214 

Peelers (see also Food- 

Pc Plant) .. 285. 319 

131. 333 

Rubber 14 a 

Wood *• 47 

Pelts (see also Skins and 

Hides) 3^ 

Pencil sharpeners .... 289! 32! 

39. 280. 281, 303, 336 

Xrtehing .. 3Q8 

PropeUing .. 'soi,' 335 

iSuiii ■ « fji 

‘^sSS ior“"- 3“,' 

KSI? :: S IS 

P'nnth , Power Station. 
pcHlion^ 

Pcntachlorophcnol JOI 113 

Penllandite 'ten 

Pepper ’ *3<j' if? 

Peppermint oil .. * 102’ iii 

Pcrombulalors 40 

Statistics for ,. *■ ‘ ‘ If 

Tyres for ?2f 

Upholstery for . . ’ * ' 447 

Porchlorethylene .. 97, 100 111 
Percolators .... ‘ 260 

Perforated metal .... ’307 

Perforating machines (see 

^ llB“n,r! 28, 

Perlumcry ^chomicaU 100 , 101 . 

Perfumes .. .^ n- 

PenodicaU . ^ a? 

Statistics for ‘ ®‘' 

Permanent-waving ' 

^ machines . . Ma 

Peroxido, «ydrosc„ ;. If 

Statistics' for " ^13 a?] 
^''7, Engineering Co. 

2«' 291 216. 217. 235 . 

Perth^ Station, 

Perth Ncwspapcm* I 'l;* * ‘ ‘ 

Peters, H. ^ • 83 

Peter3>a,n. Cotton .V ;; 
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Petrol (see also Petroleum 

^ end Refininfi) 5. 11 

Petrol bottlin? .. .. 371 

Petrol engines .. 2$1, 282, 283. 
298. 32G 

Petrol pumps 299 

Petrol tanks .. 172, 175, 214, 
308 

Petroleum (see also Re- 
fining) .. .. 4, 5, 11. 12, 168 

Synthetic 10 

Petrolcxun gas 5 

Pewter 192 

Pharmaceutical chemicals . , 98, 
100. 102. 114 

Pharmaceutical compound- 
ings 102. 114 

Pharmaceutical plant and 

equipment .. 132, 317 

Pharmaceutical preparations: 

Statistics 123 

Pharmaceutical rubber 

sundries HO 

Pharmaceutical salts 200 

Phellandrene 102, 113 

Phenacetin .. .. 99. 102. 114 

Phenol 98, 100, UO, 114 

Synthetic .. 97. 98, 99, 100. 
109. 110 

Phenol formaldehyde . - 46, 97, 
131 

Phenolic resins and 

moulding powders .. 97. 98, 
111, 112. 113. 131. 132 
Phenothiazine .. 97, 102, 114 

Phenoxyacetate 113 

Phcnyl'betanaphthy- 

lamine 100. 110 

Phenyl mercuric acetate .. 120 

Phenyle bottling 371 

Phlogopite: See Mica 
Phosphates — 

Food and other soluble . . 97, 
99. 109 

Rock 108 

Phosphor-bronze sheet .. .. 161 
Phosphor-bronze strip .. .. 161 
Phosphoric acjd . , , . 97, 99. 109 
Phosphorus . . 53. 97. 99, 109, 
113 

Photo-clcctric relays . . . . 264 

Photo-engraving: Statistics 93 
Photo-engraving equip- 
ment 323 

Photographic emulsions . . 86. 
92 

Photographic equipment 

and apparatus . . 86, 132. 
303, 336 

Photograpnic materials and 

S rocesding .. 81. 83, 85, 92. 
37 

Statistics for 93 

Photographic plates 86 

Pholocraphy, Infra-red 167. 
188 

Phthalic anhydride . . 9. 97, 100. 
110. 175 

Physical-culture equipment: 

See Sports Requisites 

Piano accordians 335 

Pianos (see also Musical 

Instruments) . . 280, 281, 302. 
334 

Statistics for 343 

Pica-gauges 322 

Pickaxes 23. 165. 295 

Pickets. Wood 51 

Pickles .. 259. 351. 360. 361 

Statistics for 373, 374 

Pickling 379 

Picks, Icc 320 

Pick-up units 302. 334 

Picture frames . . . . 48, 49, 55 

Stalisties for 57 

Pie apples 350, 361 

Pie warmers 286 

Electric 263, 271, 288 

Pieing (see also FcU- 

mongery) 384 

Pies 354, 367 

Pig-iron: See Iron 

Pig. meats 357 

Pigmenting of fabrics . . 129, 

441. 442, 447 ^ 

Pigments , . 25, 31. 32, 39, 99. 
102, 103, 116, 118, 131. 190 

Pigs f^A 

Plalinum 300 


Piles. Wood 51. 52 

Pilkington Bros. (Aust.) 

Pty. Ltd 23 

PUlow ca«es . . 398. 409. 422, 428, 

441. 445 

Pillow cloth 409 

Pillows 445 

Pilsner (see also Beer) . . . . 355 

Pincers (see also Tools, 

Hand) 296 

Pine Mountain. Vic. 29 

Pinions 213, 214 

Pinking machines (sec also 

Boot and Shoe Plant) . . 284 

Pins 156, 177. 310. 341 

Bobbv 156, 177, 310 

Drawing 289. 336 

Footwear 310. 424 

King 213. 214. 232 

Safety 177. 310, 341 

Tie rod 232 

Pioneer Spring Co. Ltd. . . 166. 
173 

Pipe cutters 296 

Pipe drawing 152 

Pipe fittings .. 22. 35. 172. 175, 

181. 182, 183 

Pipe lines .. .. 154. 155. 156 

Pipe manipulations 175 

Pipe skelp 175 

Piperitone 113 

Pipes (see also Piping) .. 151, 
154 

Agricultural 35 

Asbestos-cement . . 24. 27, 37 

Beer 236. 287 

Concrete . . 24. 37. 154, 157 

Culvert 177 

Exhaust 210 

Fittings for: Statistics . . 205 

Lined 5, 12 

Metal 270 

Aluminium 198 

Cast-iron ISl, 152. 154, 

170. 172. 202 

Continuous-weld . . 155, 172. 

175 

Copper 196, 307 

Copper-alloy 196 

Galvanised 134 

Gas 155 

Hot-drawn 175 

Lead 190. 198 

Malleable 202 

Platinum 200 

Resistance-welded . . . . 270 

Seamless 155, 172 

Statistics for 205 

Steam 155 

Steel .. 24. 151. 152. 153. 
154. 170, 171. 174, 175, 176, 
179, 180. 181, 182. 183. 221 

Water 155 

Smokers' 

Cleaners for 449 

Statistics for 205 

Stoneware . . • . 22. 35, 309 

Water •218 

Wood 47, 48 

Piping 154, 155 

Colton - • • • • 

Plastics .. 128. 129. 130, 132. 
134 

Upholstery 129. 404 

*’‘paWr 2? 

Wood Al 

Pistols 236 

Piston rings 

Piston rods . . . . . . - • • 

Pistons. Motor- vehicle 211. 

216. 232 

Pitch Ill 

Pits, Soaking 152 

Fitters (see also Canning ^ 

Plant) 285. 319 

Planes 155, 296 

Planing machines (see also 
Woodworking Plant and 
Paperworking and ... 

Printing Plant) .. 288. 289. 
293. 322, 324 

Plant (sec Chapter 12)— 

Definition of .it S? 

Plantation pine i? 

Plantallon-pine forest .. .. 

Planting machinery (see also 
Agricultural and 
Pastoral Plant) .... 283. 316 


Plaster, Fibrous: See 
Fibrous Plaster 

Plaster liner-board . . 82 

Plaster of Paris . . 21. 24. 25. 30. 
33, 38 

Statistics for 17 

Plaster products 33 

Plaster shears 304 

Plasters, Medical . . . , 442, 447 
Plastics intermediates . . loi 
112. 442 

Plastics materials .. 112, 113 

131, 132, 133, 134, 237 
Plas tics -products m anufa c - 

turing processes . . 127. 128. 
129, 130, 131. 132. 133, 134. 
403, 404 

Blow moulding 132 

Calendering . . . . 132. 403 

Casting 132 

Coating .. 129. 130, 131, 132, 
133, 134. 140, 403. 404. 441. 
442. 447 

Compression moulding . . 132 

Dipping 132 

Extrusion . . . . 132, 260, 403 

Forming 132 

Glazing 132 

Infection moulding . . 132, 323 
Plastics products 127, 12$. 

129, 130. 131. 260, 262, 271, 

284. 339 

Bobbins 101. 112 

Closures .. 23. 128, 131, 132, 
134 

Coated fabrics . . 128, 129, 131. 

132. 403, 404 

Domestic articles . . 131. 132, 
133 

Electric fittings . . 130, 131, 

132. 133 

Electric wires and 
cables .. .. 129, 130, 131 

Floor coverings 134 

Industrial articles . . 131, 132, 

133. 134 

Laminates .. .. 129. 130, 131 
Personal articles .. .. 131, 132 
Pipes and tubes . . 128, 129, 

131. 132. 133. 134. 287 
Sheeting .. 127, 129, 130. 131. 

132. 133. 134, 332, 427 

Statistics of 135 

Plastics-products plant . • 51, 54, 
260. 323 ,, 

Plasticisers .. 9. 110. ,112, 131 
Plasticising cotton yarns •• 397, 
398 

Plate (see also Plates)— _ 
Aluminium . . 161, 198, 199 

Bi-metalled 153 

Copper 

Gold and gold-alloy . . .152 

Perforated 

Plalinum and platinum- 

alloy 162. 200 

Process-engravers . . • • J 

Cilv»r 1®^ 

steel .. *152. 171. 172, 174, 176, 
180, 182. 225. 235 
Tin .. 152. 180. 181, 182. 360 

Zinc 1®2. 155 

Plate-making plant 

Plates (see also Plate)— . 

Battery ys 

Clutch •• • 

Electronic: See Valves 
Gold-amalgamating •• •• *?i 

Heel and toe . .. ... • • 3gl“ 
Oflfset-hlhographic . • 81. 

85. »1. 92. 162, 199 

Photographic f®' 

Plastics 131‘ Ijr 

Printing ,*2 

Process-engravers 

Sensitising of §2 

Stereo 91 

Plated ^ware -• 307, 308, 309, 340 
Plating— 3Q7 

Cadmium 3(^7 

iiS v. 16I. ie2. mV28i. 

307, 333, 340 

, 307 'soi 340 

Nickel .. •• 3576 •JOO, 307 

Silver jgy 

Plating anodes 

Plating equipment 
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Plating saiu 120. 200 

Platinum .. 10$, 1$0. 162, 160. 

105, 200 

PIdtinum catalysts 200 

Platinum cladding 200 

Platinum crucibles • . 162, 200 

Platinum dishes . . . 162. 200 

Platinum laboratory 

equipment 200 

Platinum processing 

equipment 200 

Playback units .. 265, 273. 302 

Pldyer*piano$ <see also 

Musical Instruments) . . 260. 
281. 302. 334 

BoUs iot 334 

Statistics for 343 

Playground equipment . . 305, 

310 

Pliers 165, 296 

Plodding machines . , . . . . 292 

Plough shares 283 

Ploughs*— 

Agricultural .. 204, 287. 315. 
316. 316 

Road (see also Agricultural 
and Pastoral Plant, and 
Earthmoving Equip- 
ment) 284, 318 

PJucs— 

Eleclncal .. 130, 133, 262. 270 

Jordan 291 

Rubber. Industrial and 

domestic 139 

Screwed 164 

Spark .. 214, 218. 232, 265, 
288, 294, 304 

Telephone 265 

Plumbct‘8' hardware . . 161. 162 
165. 166 



Dlecast 246, 287. 296 

P umbjng , . 226. 227. 228, 3M 

• y «• 5J. 52 

Adhe»iv«5 iot .. .. 97, ii2 
Plywood miUs: StatUUcs .. 57 
Pneumatic accessories . . . . 214 
Pneumatic packings . . . . 330 
Pneumatic tools .. .. 294, 325 

Polarimeters 303 

hardware . . 272* 283 

■■ ■■ 

Polishers . . 

Polishes .. IW, 108, 117, ■ 119. 

Statistics for 123 

Stove . . . . , 

Polishing bujTs 

Polishing laps .. 289. aS 

27^*28^322"** • 

Po®^"* '“^‘^.'*^•; •349 i51- 
PolyoromtUc resins . * 113 

258 “^- 

P°WUiyl melhacrilate U3, 

Polyolefin resins ii<> 

Polysiyrcno .. 97. 101. ili,' m: 

Polyvinyl bulyral .. 129. 442. 
Polyvinyl Chloride ,o,. 

132. 139. ill: it «: 
Polyvlnyl-chloride insu- 
Ponloo^?^ 259. Mt> 

Pope Products Ltd ias 
^ 166. 198, 261 * 

^puletion statistics 47, 

'"ISife ,.¥• ... »■ S 

Porcelain cnameU "11 

Port^^ju,!, PoWer Slatioa 




Port Kembla, N.S.W. . . 3. 14, 
151. 152, 154, 157, 258. 159, 
160, 161. 165. 167, 169. 171. 
173, 177, 179. 182. 1$3. 184. 
186. 16$. 192. 221, 225. 257, 
258 

Port Kembla Power 

Station 24 

Port Lincoln, S A IS. 39 

Port Lincoln Power 

Station, S.A 16 

Port Piric. S.A. .. 4. 16. 156, 

158. 1$9. 167. 169. 171. 172. 

186, 189. 190. 194. 235 
Port Waratah Stevedoring 

Co. Ply- Ltd 171. 175 

Portable tools 133 

Portland cement (sec also 

Cement) . . 10. 21, 30. 34. 37. 
169. 172. 173 

Portland. Vic 11 

Portmanteaux 386 

Postal notes $2 

Postal services 456 

Posters 91 92 

Posts— 

Concrete 24 

Steel fencing 156. 174, 180 

Timber 45, 52 

Pot mits 259, 310 

Pot scourers 359, 310 

Potash 

Potassium bichromate .. 99, 109 

Potassium bromates 118 

Potassium bromide 11$ 

Potassium carbonate .. 99. 119. 

Pota&sium chlorate .. 97. 99, i09 

Potassium chloride 120 

Potassium citrate .. lOO, 111 

Potassium cyanide J19 

Potassium hydroxide .. 118. 120 
Pota^^um^meta bisulphite .. 99. 

Potassium sulphate .. 3I 108 
120 

Potato crisps . . 350 

i^‘«eers .... 282, ■ 284 
Potato flour . . . , ‘isa 

Pouto starch . ; 358 

PoUtM, Preserved 351 

Potentiometers ... 967 

I? 

Vamish 900 

Pottery ] * 22 29 35 

Pollen' machinery and 

plant 9fl9 9IU 

PouRry foods .. 349. 35l/ Wt 

Poultry processing and pro- 
serving .. .. 351, 352, ^62 
Pounder machine . . 284 

Powder— - • • 

Abrasive . . 94 70 

Baking ... ’ * oe?’* ,?? 

Plastics moulding *' 97 og 

^ »1. 112. ,13. ‘,2tV ill 

’^171**183 i60.'i67;iV® 

Power borers .. 5 m 

Power-conlrol U;iiU . . 3u 

‘^““"-Seneraling equip. ’ 

ment: See EleciricSl 

PowS'^wT.*"" 

Power shoveU 284 ai? 

VictoS ®- 16 

Western Australia % }| 

Power-transmissioo belt-’ 

38§. 3« «»• 379, 


•Ouip- 

Chain, for Ma, 32o 

Power-transmissiok ' 

Pm« and Whitney Corl' 

Poration, U.SA " ^36 


Precious metals (see also 
Gold. Platinum. 

Silver) .. 153. 159. 161. 162. 
1$9 

Precious stones 333 

Precision bearings 2M 

Precision optical goods . . 335 

Precision tubing 216 

Precision-grinding 

machines 288 

Prefabricated buildings , 17C 

Preheaters (see also 
Plasljcs.products 

Plant) 299 

Preservation of timber . . . . 52 

Preserves 350, 360 

Pf es I cl cfxt*s Con f erence 

Committee" iram:or .. 235 
Pressers tsce also Commer- 
cial Laundr>' and Dry- 

cleaning Plant) 287 

Passes 217, 284 

Beverage 285 

Book-backing 323 

Boot and shoe 316 

Bnck 317 

Cocoa-butter 285 

Compression .... 299 

Sfn'aJ 365 

!:*«« • :: HI 

Forfiing .. 164, 165, 174, 2H3 

Hay-baling 3ig 

Hot . , . 267 

Hydraulic .. 216. 288,' '29b: 291. 

322 

Letterpress .. .. 299 3'’3 

Lithography .. 200. 290,' 323 

Manual 287 

Mechanical .... • • • • 

0^^|«-<ilhography 200.' 290, 

Oil-filter 262 

Papcrworkinc ... * 3*>2 

Plastics-moulding . . 299.’ 323 

Plywood 324 

PnniJng ; 323 

337 

Rotogravure 84. 323 

Tabletling, Chemical . . . . 284 

Wool . 283, 316 

Pressing benches (sec also 

• 284. 317 

Pressing machines ... 317 

Pressings— 

Hoi-brass .. leg, 234. 257 

xi®I® L j " 3®®' 313. 339 

Motor-body .. 210. 211. 213, 

Pressure boilers . , , . 298. 330 
Pressure-casting machines . , 164 

^ssure gauges l|! 

Pressure irons 300 

Pressure lamps 300 

Pressure radiators .. "300 

Pressure-sensitive tape . 80 

^essure stoves . . 296 3on 

^essurc valves f Ig®? 

Pressure vessels .. . 217 jia 

Price tickets 70’ ?„! 

Pnmarj- industry. Definition 

Printers, Covemmenl— ' ’ 

Commonw-ealih g.» 

Winters' inks; See inks ' ' ' 
Winters: machinery 288 322 
Prmters metal 

-™s 

Kgs 

Bank-note . 22 

Blueprint .. 22 

Box-board (wood) .. ;; || 

Case-board (w'o'od) 

Cellulose -filfQ 

Dyoline • . 84 

Klim .. 

General , a* * 

Government 92, 84 

£» % ,i. .11 

Job .. ®1. 85. 90 


Label 


84. 65 
. 84 
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INDEX 


Letterpress . . 81, 83. 84. 85 
90, 91. 323 

Newspaper 82 

OfTset-iichography . . 62. 63. 81. 
84. 90. 91. 323 

Postal-note 82 85 

Silk-screen .. 81. 87, 90, 91 

Specialty 91 

Stamo 82. 85 

Statistics for 93 

Textile 441 

Tinplate 308 

Wallpaper 85, 91 

Wrapper 81 

Printing ink 322 

Printing-ink plant .. .. 289, 322 

Printing machines 292 

Printing plant . . . . 90. 289, 292 
Printing-trade services .. 87, 91 
Process engraving . . 82, 84, 85, 
91 

Statistics for 93 

Professional and technical 

equipment 304, 337 

Professional services. 

Availability of 458 

Proflavine 102. 114 

projection equipment . . . . 304 

Projection lenses . . . . 335, 336 
Projectors — 

Film .. .. 265. 286. 304. 336 

Strip 304 

Proofing - . . . 397, 400, 442, 447 

Fire 129 

Moth 405 

Rot 129. 398. 400. 413 

Rubber 140 

Shrink 413 

Water 405. 413 

Propellor-shaft assemblies. 

Motor-vehicle 232 

Propellors— 

Aircraft 218. 237 

Ship 164. 203 

Prophylactics. Rubber .. .. 140 
Proprietary medicines . . 102, 

114 

Props, Mine 45 

Protection equipment, Fire .. Ill 

Protractors 305. 336 

Public-address systems . . 265. 
302 

Publicity media 458 

Puddings 354, 367 

PufTs— 

Powder 443, 449 

Toe 424 

Pue mills (see also Brick, 

Tile and Pottery Plant) . . 284 

pulleys 203. 298. 380 

Plastics 132 

Pulp (see also Woodpulp) . . 63, 
64. 65. 67. 68. 71. 72 

Alpha-cellulose 71 

Chemical . . . . 64, 65, 68, 71 

Dissolving 71 

Egg 353. 366 

Eucalyptus 71 

Fruit 350, 360 

Mechanical (ground- 

wood) 62. 64. 68 

Sulphate 64. 68. 71, 72 

Unbleached 72 

Pulp containers. Moulded . . 80 
Pulp, paper and paperboard 

plant 282, 291, 323 

Pulpors (see also Canning 

Machinery) . . . . 285. 319 

Pulping machinery: See Pulp. 
Paper and Paperboard 
Plant _ 

Pulpwood . . 02, 63. 64, 67, 68, 

Pulse'’" 357. 358 

Pulverised brown coal • . 9, 235 

Statistics for • ■ }] 

Pulverising plant , . 293. i94, 

325. 330 

Pump buckets *>60 

Pump parts. Motor- 

vehicle 

Pumping gear . - 

Pumping machinery . . 216, 

Pumping sets 295 

Pumps . . 176, 217, 261. 283. 288. 
291. 294. 299 

Acid, Plastics Jgj 

Axial-flow 298 

Boiler-feed 298. 330 

Bucket! for, Leather . . . 380 


Centrifugal .. 288. 294. 298, 
330 

Corrosion -resistant 130 

Diaphragm 330 

Fuel 237 

Gravel 330 

Grease 298 

Hand 295 

Hydraulic .. .. 237, 290. 330 

Mining 288 

Oil 298. 327 

Petrol 299 

‘•Pomona” 289 

Rotary 330 

Sand 330 

Spray 333 

Stock 291 

Tyre 233. 283, 298 

Vacuum 237 

Windmill 283 

Winemaking 319 

Punching machines 287 

Punnets 46, 47 

Purcell Engineering Co. 

(1940) Pty. Ltd 288 

Purdon and Featherslone 

Pty. Ltd 228 

Purifled Coal Se Coke Pty. 

Ltd 3 

Purifiers 286, 319 

Purses (see also Leather 

Goods) 380. 386 

Pushers: See Perambulators 
Pyjamas (see also Night- 
wear) 422. 427 

Pyrethrins 113 

Pyrethrum extracts .. 101. 113 

Pyridine 97. 100. 110 

Pyritc .. .. 108. 120. 121, 158 

Pyrmont Power Station, 

Sydney, N.S.W 14 

Pyrometers 262, 305 

Pyrophyllite: See Talc 


Q 

Qualos Machine Tools Pty. 

Ltd 288 

Qantas Empire Airways 

Lid 218, 238 

Quarries .. .. 152. 171. ^2. 173 

Quarts (see also Stone) . . 31, 
32. 38 

Quasi-Arc Pty. Ltd 262 

Queensland Arrowroot 

Board 358 

Queensland Cotton Market- 
ing Board 103 

Queensland Newspapers 

Ply. Ltd 83 

Queenstown, Tas 158, 169 

<Suick -freezing of food- 
stuffs 353. 364, 366 

QuUting 401, 403, 404, 441. 

442 

Insulating 404 

Quilts .. 401. 413. 428. 441. 445. 
448 

Quinine • jlj 

Quoins 290, 322 

Quoits, Rope 448 

Quotations 322 


R 

Rabbit fumigators 283 

Rabbit-fur felt 120 

Rabbit preserving . . . . 351, 382 

Rabbit skins 379, 383 

Racing barriers 225 

Rocks. Storage .295 

Racquet gut 352, 363 

Racquet laminates . . . • • • 1^1 

Racquets (see also Sports Ro- 
quisltes) . . 65, 139, 305. 337 
Radar equipment . . • • lOL to® 
Radiation dclcctors (see 
also Scientific Equip- 
ment) 337 

Radiators— 

Cans for 214 

Elc'Srir.. 35. 263, 271. 286 . 
Motor -vehicle .. 211, 214. 232 * 
Grilles for . . . • 210, 212, 23iy^ 
Pressure 300, 333IU 


Radio apparatus and equip, 
ment .. 39. 162, 167, 215 

257. 261, 264. 265, 272 * 

Statistics for 275 

Radio appliances 261 

Radio batteries 770 

131, 132. 133, 134, 302 
Radio cabinets .. 48, 49, 55, 130 

Radio cables 258 

Radio chassis .339 

Radio chokes 260, 264 

Radio coils 264 

Radio condensers 264 

Radio components. Diecast .. 164 
Radio components, 

Plastics 130, 131 

Radio consoles 272 

Radio masts 287 

Radio receivers . . 262. 284. 265 

272 

Radio resistors 264 

Radio speakers 260. 264 

Radio steel laminations . . 177 

Radio transformers . . 260, 261. 

264 

Radio transmitters 265 

Radio valve plugs, shields 

and sockets 259 

Radio valves (see also 

Tubes, Thermionic) . . . . 35 

Radiograms 272. 302 

Radios — 

Car 272 

Portable 272 

Rags and clippings . . 63, 64. 65, 
442. 448 

Rail motors. Diesel 235 

Rail points and crossings . . 153 
Rails. Steel . . 151. 171, 180, 181, 
182 

Railway cars 172, 217 

Railway construction and 

repair 217 

Railway equipment .... 164, 235 
Railway locomotives . • 170, 172. 
20< 216, 234 

Railway passenger coaches, 

Electric 217 

Railway permanent-way 

works 216, 2 Zi 

Railway rails . . 151, 171, 180, 181. 
182. 235 

Railway rolling stock . . 164, 204, 
2]< 217, 234, 235 

Statistics for 253 

Railway rolling-stock 

componenU 217 

Railway rolling-stock fittings 184 
Railway rolling-stock tyres, 

wheels, axles . . 153, 170, 173, 
204 

Railway signalling apparatus . . 

258, 259 

Railway track, Resistance- 

welded 270 

Railway vans 173 

Railway workshops . 165, 168. 217, 
234 

Railways in Australia 455 

Coa\ for 7 

Stale Government .... 217, 234 
Railways. Now Zealand . . 82. 165. 
168 

Rainbow Spray Irrigation Pty. 

Ltd 283 

Rakes 283 

Ranges .. 154. 176, 280, 281. 286. 

332 339 

Electric . . 262, 263. 271, 320, 332 

Statistics for • • 343 

Rapeseed Oil (sec also Oil) . . . . 
103, 116 

Rapid Bay. S.A 30. 179 

Rare metals 

Rasps 172, 176 

Ray-therapy equipment .... 304 
Rayon .. 98, 101, 112, 396, 399, 

4U, 412 g 

Spun 425 

Statistics for .-•.-v Jit 

Viscose Ill* 170i 411 

Rayon doubling • • 3^ 

Rayon fabrics - . 396, 398, 399, 
4U. 426, 426, 447 
Rayon filament . 168. 399. 410, 411 

Rayon hosiery 899, 410 

Rayon ribbons jjg 

Rayon throwing 399, 4iu 



INDEX 


Kayon tyrccorU . . . . 143 

Hayon vv4>avinc .... 410. 411 

• Iljyon yarn .. 170. 3Q9. 410. 411. 
413 

Razor blades .... 280. 204. 32C 
Read -Rosebery. Tas. .. 160, 167, 
lOa. 185. Ili6. J87. 180 
Ready Mixed Concrete Lid. . . 23 
Heapent chemicals .. .. 101. 112 
Reamers <see also Machine 

Tools! . . . . 288. 289. 320 

Rccpivinc apparatus . , . . 2G4. 272 
Rcclaiminc— 

Oil 5. n. 12. 29 

Rubber 139. 140 

V.'hUc-spiril 39 

Recorders — 

Disc 273 

“Microgroove’' 273 

Tape 214. 265. 273. 304 

Wire 214. 265. 273. 294 

Recording and measuring 

instruments 305 

Recording apparatus .... 257. 285 
Recording blanks. Gramo* 

phone 2C5. 334 

Recording playback units .. .. 
263. 273. 3U2 

Records, Gramophone . . 289 281 
302. 334 

“Micro groove” . . . . 30‘» 

Recovery — 

Oil jl 

Precious Metal 104 

Rijllfiers 261. 262, 269 

Copper-oxide 269 

Mercury. arc ' 261 260 

Selenium .. 260. 261. 265. 269 

Red lead 115 

Redondo Tile (Aust.) Pty’ 

Ltd 2“^ 

Reduction gears .... 172 241 

Reduction units (see also 
Po wer • tran s missio n 

BqujpmentJ ... 330 

Reeds, Tc.xtile 293 

Rec]^— 

c7&o.e-.: ‘"ill 

Textile on 

^ Wooden 4? 

ReAner9~ 

Ink (see also Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Plant) .. 317 

Paper 291 

Refineries— 

Oil.Ca.tW. fir 

Shale-olJ , I j 

Antimony • ijS 

|«ver»« ■ ■■ ?« 



Preclousimetals . J5o“*,oi 
Prccious-meials wastis'^®* ls 

3 ''^uWfcp :, 

Refining plant 

OU , . 

Pulp . . . , 321 

Refroc^orieV ;; 22. 'is.' 29.' 22, 

s- IS 

KffeliS SS""-',': & i 


Refrigeration compressors . 
Refrigeration condensers 
'JJ. 330 

Refrigeration control equip- 


nefri*:eration evaporators 
330 


330 

Ribbons — 

214, 

Textile 3 


Tirj.'oj , 


Typewriter . 

330 

.. . 

214. 

hunulaicd . 


ftefrKcration plant . 287. 298 

319. 330 

Refneorators . 210, 211, 215, 217 
261. 262. 263, 271. 306. 308, 330^ 
339 

Cabinets for 298 3.30 

Castings for 164, 202 

Components for 210 

DomcstJC 263. 330 

Evaporators for 298 

Hardware for 164 

Industrial 263 

Plasties components for . 132 

Tray.« and (lUings for .. 123 

129. 132. 166, 330 

Valves lor !66. 298 

Refuse hoggers 291 

401. 423 

RvyCional Electricity Boards 

„ Qld 6. 15 

Regional Planning and De- 
centralisation Division. 

^ Vic . . . . 470 

Regulating apparatus 2C9 

Regulators. Welding .... 321 

Reins (sec Saddlery and Har- 

^ ness), Plough 402 

Relays— 

Aircraft 237 

Eleciric .. .. 214. 264. 265, 272 

Telephone 265, 272 

Relishes 553 

Renison Associated Lode 

Mine. Tas 186 

363, 363 

Rennet casein .... 312 

Repair outfits. Tyre .... 139. UO 
Repairing (sec also Service 
Industrjes)^ 

Aircraft 237 

Bicycle 216* 234 

Clojhing and whitework . . 423, 

FTOlwe*r 424. 435 

Machinery ... 312 313 

‘'^S^l^r-vjhicle 209, 210. *215. 

Musical-instrument . . 302 

Optical 335 

Railway and tramway 
^ roUing-stoek .... 212 

Sack and bag . . ' 405 

^*22«'227®^’ “‘• 223. 

Textile-machine acces- 
fories 

u-?* f*** «lio Ski,;*' 

»4a'!S..T„2,5f'=“ 

Aid) 

Resms^ .Sa. 97. 98.100. 201,131. 

Synthetic.. ..||i, 112 113 iir 
RwiJlancc boxes ' iiX 

Rr«icf 


Resistance standards *. JrI 

^js.3„^weldin.....V.;.2?o" 

Carbon 

^ wire-wound ... Hz 

Rclail distribution 455 

gejracunfi gear .. ^2 

-nd ... 

Rctling. Flax .. V, soi' ]?? 

Revolvers ** ’* 

Rewmders (see* alio Piiin * 

PjPerboard 

Rh®'"’ ^,'•**‘^*'3 176 

- - - - ; 1*76 


410. 411, 414 

... . 259 

80 

349. 358 

349 

. . . 349. 358 


349. 35j 

Rkc meal 340. 35f 

I.ichnwvJ r^,wcr Siaiion. 

i: 15 

HuhUr, H. . *234 

326 

P.inj ? — 

Pa.'kinc, C.^nvas-reinforced UO 
Diamond’ See Jewellery 

Gause-slan 139 

Piston 23 >> 

isV, 1,12 

Pr.'-l.c-atcr 24 

„ f^’ibbcr 139. 140 

Uiprtrs (fee abo Construction 

_ ' 2S5. 318 

T.3S. .. 157, 158. ICO, 1$7 

1C9. 186. 187. 1S3, 186 

R.Uhie BroA 173. ,74. 217 

Rivet heaters . , , , og2 

r’30.:3.^^'*34.%2‘®" 

Rivetting machines. Floor- 

model 294 

Road building (fee also Con- 
structional Works) .. .. 172 

Road plough.? , . 3j | 

Road rollers 2'83’ '283. 318 

Road sweepers . . 285 

in Australia' : . . . 

RoaCmaking machinerj. ,. 172.318 

i*03ns . ^ ^ 37a loj 

Roasting machines . . 3ig 

Roasting plant .... l$8. 292. 323 
Robinson & Sons, Chester- 

^ Held, V.K 406 

RochcUc salts 100 

Rock bugeies (sec also Con- “ 
strucljon Plant) .. 317, 318. 


Rhodium 




strucljon Plant) .. 317, 318. 

machinery . . ..310 
Rock drills . . . . , . 35 J aoe 

Rockbestos Corporation of 

Rock-boring units ... * ’ 3 ?? 

Rockhampton, Qld. ’ " 28 

RSel^pT/crLfd • • l\ 

Cork ®| 

Metat Ferrous— 

Non-ferrous— 

^uminium 193 

tec 

V is 

ar'«" , :: :. fSS 

SS, ; ■ Iff 

R^d (Aust.) Ltd.' 

Rodenticides - 

Rt^s. Piston 239 

Ronor’^beaVl^*; ’ *’*>•• •• 2^' 

Roller driers . 

Roller lappine iaV 

Roller mills f J2S 

RcHor^rinting.. 

Cork .... 

Garden . kx»" 

Rlasdcs . . . , 

Press .... 

Rubber' • • 2W.'285; Sie 
Sheepsfool hoV 

• ; - : . : 293® 

•• ‘53. 161. 

182. 184 


INDEX 
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RoUine Mills .. 152. 153. 162, 174, 
^ 177, 183, 184. 197, 199 


Polls — 

Couch 291 

E?ciractor 291 

Player-piano 302. 334 

^ Wash 291 

Rolls-Royce Ltd., U.K 218 

Roll-ticket printers 323 

Roma. Qld 11 

Ronaldson Bros. & Tippett 

Ltd 283 

Roofing felts 5, 12 

Pap-’r for 62 

Roofing tiles: See Tiles 

Room healers 332 

Rooters (see also Construction 

Plant) 318 

Roolos Ltd 212 

Rootes Ltd.. U.K 212 

Rope .... 402, 411, 415, 443. 448 

Statistics for 417 

Wire . 152, 175, 180, 289, 310, 341 

Roscbcr>', Tas 1S7 

Roses. Ceiling .... 130, 133, 271 
Rotary clothes-lines . . . . 301 

Rotary cutter and storers . . 322 

Rotary hoes 283, 293, 328 

Rotary vacuum pumps . . 283, 298 
Rotogravure presses . . . . 84, 323 

Rotogravure printing 84 

Rot-proofing of fabrics . . 113, 129. 

396, 430, 442. 447 
Rough rounders (see also Boot 

and Shoe Plant) 316 

Roughing machines (see also 

Boot and Shoe Plant) . . 284 

Roves 310 

Royal Australian Navy .. ..226 
Royal Mint — 

Melbourne 160 

Perth 160, 194 

Rubber- 

Crude 143 

Mechanical 139 

Synthetic 143. 144 

Rubber accelerators 110 

Rubber-based cements .. .. 139 
Rubber belting . 139, 140. 144. 380 


Rubber chemicals .. 97, 118, 119, 
143 

Rubber coating of fabrics . . 97, 
129. 139, 140, 144. 404, 442. 448 
Rubber components .... 214, 218 
Rubber fiooring .... 139. 140, 144 
Rubber footwear .. 139, 140. 144, 
143 

Rubber goods . . 139, 140, 144, 145, 


262 

Statistics for 147 

Rubber machinery 291 

Rubber-products 291, 323 

Rubber reclaiming . . 29. 139, 140 

Rubber sheeting 427 

Rubber stamps 79. 83 

Rubber sundries for motor 

vehicles 215 

Rubber tubes 287 

Rubber-hose machinery .... 291 

Rues . . 395, 396. 400. 403. 408, 413 

Candlewick-chcnille . . . . 447 

Horse and cow 445 

Skin 379 

Rules 132 

Parallel 305 

Slide 305 

Ruling machines 290 

Rum 100, 355, 359, 369 

Rural Finance Corporation, 

Vic 471 

''Ruston-Hornsby" diesel en- 
gines 225 

Ruthenium 189 

Rutherford, N.S.W 397 

Rutile 32, 115, 160, 167 

Rye 349, 350, 358 

Rye flour 358 


Rylands Bros. (Aust.) Pty. 

Ltd. .. 156, 171, 174, 183, 309, 
310 


s 

S-A. Rubber Mills Ltd 140 

Saccharin 126 

Sachs, E., Sc Co. Pty. Ltd. .. 283 

Sacks 441. 446 

Statistics for 451 


Saddlery and harness . . 379, 380. 
385. 386 

Statistics for 389 

Saddlery cloths 395 

Saddles. Bicycle 216. 233 

Safetv glass 23 

Safety pins .... 177, 301, 310, 341 

Safilower oil (see also Oil) .. 116 

Sails 441. 445 

St. Mary's, N.S.W 161, 225 

Salicylanilide 97. 101, 113 

Salicylic acid 97. 102, 114 

Saline powder 351, 361 

Salt 63, 97, 151 

Statistics for 41 

Salt-bath furnaces 262 

Salt crushing and washing . . 21, 
31. 33 

Salt licks 21, 187 

Salt production 31 

Salts 188. 193 

Aluminium .. 99. 103, 110, 115 
Bismuth .. 99. 110, 159. 192, 193 

Pharmaceutical 200 

Plating 200 

Sammying machine 292 

Sand 35 

Sand handling 201 

Sand-lime building bricks . . . . 25 
Sand mixing and testing 

equipment 203 

Sand. Synthetic 203 

Sandalwood oil (see also 

Oil) 102 113 

Sandblasting 23. 37 

Sanders 293. 294. 324 

Sandford. William. Ltd 171 

Sandsoap 104. 116 

Sandstone 32 

Sandwich spreads .. .. 351, 353 

Sanitary earthenware 35 

Sanitary fittings . . 22. 35. 131. 287 
Sanitary pads . . 403. 406. 442, 447 

Sanitary tissues 90 

Sankey. Joseph. 8e Sons 

(Aust.) Plv. Ltd 177 

Sankey. Joseph, Sc Sons Ltd., 

U.K 177 

Sapphires 30 

Disc-recording 334 

Synthetic 334 

Sargeant, A., SeCo. .. 225, 246. 247 
Satchels (see also Leather 

Goods) 293, 380, 386 

Satin 399, 425 

Sauces .. 350, 351, 359, 360, 361, 
368 

Statistics for 373. 374 

Sausage machines . . . . 285, 319 

Sausage skins 352, 363 

Statistics for 373, 374 

Saw benches 282, 283. 316 

Saw blanks 294 

Sawdust 48, 54. 350 

Sawdust briquettes 54 

Sawdust resin mixture 52 

Sawmilling . .45, 51, 63, 64, 70. 151 

Statistics for 57 

Saws 293. 294, 325 

Band 293 

Circular 293. 294. 324 

Hand 294, 324 

Power 320 

ScafTolding 310 

Scales 286. 289. 299. 304 

Scallops 364 

Scantlings. Timber 45 

Scarifiers 283. 31$, 316 

Scarves 422, 429. 432 

Statistics for 437 

Scheclite 188 

Schoolbags (see also Leather 

Goods) 380, 38$ 

Schoolroom equipment . . 303, 336 

Schools 458 

Scientific equipment . . 280, 281. 

304. 335 

Gloss 23. 35 

Statistics for 343 

Scientific field equipment . . 305 

Scientific instruments . • 280. 281 

Statistics for 343 

Scientific research 467 

Scissors 325 

Scoops 283. 285, 318 

Scooters 306, 338 

Motor 234 

Scott. Daniel. Pty. Ltd 283 


Scouring Machinery— 
Bootmaking . . . . 901 

Wool 292 aS 

Scouring, Wool .. 112, 216. 393 
394, 395. 403. 404, 405, 407 ’ 

Scowing machine 292 

Scrap- 

Aluminium . . . . 159. 193. 194 

Brass 159, 193 

Bronze I93 

Copper .... 159, 193, 194, 196 

Gunmetal 159 

Iron 170, 180 

159, 194 

Nickel 194 

Nickel -based alloys 194 

Platinum 200 

Spelter I94 

Tm 194 

2mc 159. 194 

Scrapers (see also Construc- 
tion Plant) . . 265. 317, 318, 328 
Screen printing (see also 

Printing) 81. 85. 412 

Screen-printing frames . . . . 293 
Screen-printing machines .. . . 91 
Screen-printing slides . . . , 86 
Screening plant .... 288, 298, 330 
Screens — 

Bull 291 

Cinematograph 443 

Fire 166 

Flat 291 

Vibrating 292 

Wrought-iron 204 

Screw-cap tightening 

machines 286 

Screwdrivers 296 

Screws . . 157. 183. 193, 262, 306, 

310, 341, 342 

Bench 295 

Gill (textile) 324 

Metal-thread .... 177, 310. 311 

Wood 177, 310, 311 

Scudding machine 292 

Sculpturing 25. 39 

Scutching. Flax .. 399. 411, 412 

Scutching machine 292 

Sealing machines 286. 329 

Seaming machines (see also 

Canning Machinery) .... 319 
Seasoning of timber . . . . 45. 52 
Seat-wheel machines (see also^^. 
Boot and Shoe Plant) . • 284 

Seating, Rubber 139, 141 

Seats— .. 

Garden •.••46 

Plastics 131, 132 

Secondary Industry, Definition 

of 487 

Secondary Industries Division, 
Qld 

®®N<jn"l^rous , . 193, 195. 197. 198 

Steel . . 153. 154. 182 

Seed dressing. Fungicidal .. 
Seeders (see also Canning 

Machinery) 28^‘4 ?m 

Seeding implements . • 282, sw, 
316 

Seismographs •• 337 

Selenium 158, 160, 188 

Selenium dioxide .. •• 

Selenium rectifier . , 260. 261, 265, 
269 

Semolina 

Sensitised film 86, 92 

Sensitised materials, Photo- 

graphic 

Sensitised paper . . 81; 85. 86, 92 

Sensitised plate 35, 86 

Separators — 

Cream .. JiS 

Electro-static • 

Magnetic 292. 3M 

Sera 

Servers, Ice-crcam 

Service industries (see also 

Repairing) .. .. 312-314, 342 
Automotive diesel engines • 3zo 

Button-covering 

Collar-fusing ifi 

CoppersmiUung .. •• •• •• 

Die making, sinking and 
engraving 

Dry^-cfeamng and pi4ssing 423, 

Dyeing ...... •; 423, 433, 441 

Finishing of meUl 



INDEX 


Forging 313 

Foundries 313 

Gas 319 

Gear-culling 314 

Grindinu 314 

General engineering . . 312. 313, 
342. 405 

Iovi<iblc-mcndinfi 433 

Laundries 423, 413 

Metal working 314 

••Monotype" Ivpe-sotting . , 85 

Mol or- vehicle 210 

paint-finishing 308 

Pnper«culling 81 

Plumbing 314 

Pfc«sinc« 313 

Piinliog-lradcs .. .. . . 87. 91 

Ttepetiiion engineering .... 313 

Spokeslitching end pleat- 
ing 428 

Slove-ennmeDing 306 

Surface-finishing 341 

Textile 400, 405 

Tools and gauges 313 

Tube bending 314 

Varnishing of printed matter 81 

Sc r\’icc* station equipment. 

Motor-vehicle 284.316 

Services, Appendix I — 

Health 4.56 

Professional 458 

Social 458 

Technical 458 

Serviettes 428 

Paper 80, 90 

Setscrews 177, 3ii 

Sewngo-treatmont plant . . . . 218 

Sewerage 458 

Sewerage fittings 154 

Brass 188 

Lead 182 

Sewerage pipes 35, 154 

Sewc^ige poles 283 

Sewing machines - . 280. 281. 284, 
317 

Attachments for 284 

Cabinets for 302 

for ; 284,317 

Stalisljcs for . . . , 343 

Toy 

Shackle bolts .... 213, 214. 232 

Shackles 8jj 

Shaft equipment (see also 
Powcr-transmluion 

Equipment) 288 

Sliaftmg, Flexible 237 

Shale oil (see also Oil) . . 5] n, 119 
Shapers, flutter 287 

Abrasive .... 38 

.. J59, ICl. IBS’. '198. 

|f«« 

oronze igA 

"'?9r'258 • 

ttco; ill 

Plastics •• 

171, 172, 173, 177, 179. 182. 220 

Shaping machmes .. 288, 283, 324 
<56^ also Oil) . 364 
Shark-Uver vjlamin extracts .114 

Shavers, Electric 271 

Shaving machine, Tanning * ' 282 
Shawls . • . . . . 401. 413. 422. 428 

Shearer, David, Lid 283 

Shearer, John. 8e Sons Ltd. . 263 
Shearing machines ... 29^ 

Grass .... ??5 

Piaster .... is 

Pruning •• 

Shca^thing, Cable . , 192, 2S8.' 2s” 

Sheep ^,8., 

Sheep dips 11? 

Sheep drenches .... ’ ’ * * t m 

^eep jctlers ' M 

Sheep skins (see also SWns' ' 

• 380. 383. 385 
Sheepskin garments . . .. 403, 427 


Sheepskm products . . 380, 388, 
403. 443 

Sheer 425 

Sheet (see also Sheets)-— 
Aluminium . . 16L 198, 237. 307 

Brais 161. 307 

Ceiling a09, 339. 340 

Cellulose nitrate 335 

Coated 153. 154, 180 

Copper . . 161, 195, 196, 197. 307 

Fleet ricai 153 

Gravure 198 

"Iron" (Slee)l. Galvanised . ISO. 
181. 182. 190 

Load 190. 198 

Nickel-silver 161 

Perforated 30? 

Platinum 200 

Prccious-mcial 162 

Steel .. 154. 173. 174. 176. 181. 
182, 184, 230. 232. 307 
Black .. 152, 153, 1S4. 177, 
180. 181. 182, 184 
Bright 152. 153. 154. 177, 
)»0. 181 

Galvanised 153. 1S4 

Silicon 183 

Stainless 183. 188 

Statistics for 343 

Tcrneplaic .. 353. 180, 181. 182 

Transformer 183 

Zinc 199. 200 

"Zincannear .... 153. 180, 182 

Sheet mill 152. 184 

Sheet music 91, 334 

Sheet varnishing and waxing 
machinery (see also Paper- 
working and Printing 

Plant) 322 

Sheeters (see also Paper- 
working and Printing 

Plant) 290, 322 

Sheeting — 

Colton 409 

Fibrous-plaster 38 46 

Plasties . - 128, 129, 130. 131, 132. 
133, 134, 332. 427 

Plywood 46 

Rubber .... 139, 140. 144, 427 

Waierproof 427 

Shectmctal finishing 306 

Shcctmetal machinery . . 290, 320 
Sheetmetal pressing .... 280, 281 
Shcelmeta) products - . 176. 285. 
307. 340 

ShcetmetaJ stamping . 280. 281 

Sheetmetal working .. 218, 283 
271, 280. 281, 308. 328. 339 

Statistics for 343 

Sheets (see also Sheet)— 

Abrasive *>4 

^^stos-ccmenl . . 24. 37* 46. 53 
Bed .... 398. 409. 422, 428. 445 

Casern $$ 

Cellulose -nit rate 335 

Cork ^4 

Fibrous -plaster - . . ^ . V 38 46 

23, 35 

Micanile 25 

Paper 79 81 

**403'“o4 *”■ 

, Rubber 139. 149. 144 


Sheffield plate (see also 

Platea Ware) 162 

Shell: Statistics 343 

e ■ 4. n 

She! -fish processing . . . . 352. 364 
Sheir Petroleum Co. Ltd, Lon- 

don, U.K. A 

Shellac ^5 

iho^'!:2 



Shelves, MetaJ ... ‘ * S? 

Sl'cp^arton Power Sution. * 

Shield^ 



Ipiiilii 

SUtisUcs for 253 


Ship fittings and equipment . . 241 
Ship repairs .. 154. 218. 219. 221. 
221. 226. 227, 223, 250. 251 

Statistics for 253 

Ship-en^ine building .. 172. 224, 
2'?5 220. 213. 239. 240, 241, 246. 
249. 251, 292 

."^hippini^ 65, 247, 248 

Shfppin * in Australia 456 

Shipping tags 79 

Ship*:— 

A^es of 243 

L*vccncal cables for 258 

E;iKjni-3 f*>r: See Engines. 

h?)ip 

Ha ten CO VC fd for 242 

Machinery and boilers 

lor 219. 220 

Mumlcnance and disposal 

of 243 

PropeiJer shafib for .. 164. 220 

Prupe Hers for 220 

Ships, Classes of — 

Merchant .. 220, 221, 222. 223, 

224. 241, 242. 244. 248, 250 
"A" .. 220, 221. 222, 224, 225. 

241. 242. 24S 

• D** .. 220, 221, 223. 224, 225, 
24). 243, 244. 24$. 249 
••Cldeftain" , 220. 221, 243. 243 
"0“ .. 220. 221, 222, 223, 224, 

225. 238. 243, 249 

•D/A' . . 220, 222. 223. 245. 248 
"E" . . 220, 222. 238. 244. 249 

'T' 238 

"M/.M" .. 220. 224. 245. 249 
Molor . . 221. 240. 247. 248 
"U S" .. . . 223. 243. 248. 249 
"Whyalla" . . 220. 244. 24$. 249 
"Yampi" . . 220, 221. 225. 240. 
241. 242, 248 

Naval 240. 242 

Boom-defen:e . . 220. 222. 24$. 
246 

Corvette (Ocean Mine- 
sweeper) .. 220. 221, 222, 

^ 223. 224. 225. 245, 249 

Cruisers 222 

Destroyers . . 222, 224, 240 
241. 245, 246, 247 
Fncaies 220. 221, 222. 223. 

224. 240. 241. 245. 246 

Seaplane earner 222 

Sloops 222 245 

Shipwrights 22?, 328 

Shirting ^25 

Shirts and collars . . . . 422. 427 

Statistics for 437 

Shoc^k ^absorbers .. 210, 211. 212, 

Parts for 214 

Shoddy 403, 405, 442, 443 

Shoe platforms 54 

Shoe randings 404 

Shoo sUITcners ,. 64. 65. NO. 404, 

Shoes: Sec Foot>vear 

^5. 52 

bhep equipment 289, 321 

Sho^^filUngs .. 23, 46. 132. 289. 

Shop furniture . ao 

Shot— 

162. 198 

Shotguns V. ’/ 303 

Shoulder pads 4^3 

Shovel loaders .... 285. 31*7, 329 
Shovels — ' 

Showcases .... jc 

Shrapnel j^g 

Shnnkproofing of textiles .'.*400. 

Shuttles 293 

Siddons Drop Forgings Ltd. ! ’ 165 

Signalling apparatus. Rail- 

SiRu^^ 258. 259 

ijliM brieiu' ^2- 3ft 39.' IBS 
Silicon , . 

Sm«)n-s»ecrsh'ect';.'.’. V. jg| 
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INDEX 


Silk .... 399, 410, 4U. 425, 447 
Parachute 399 410 

JO 

cGWing and embroidery . . 425 

Statistics for 417 

Silk hosiery .... 398, 410. 42$. 429 
Silk-screen printing . . 81. 84 85 
87. 90, 91 

Silk throwing 399 410 

Silk weaving 399. 410 

SiDimanite 32, 34 

Silos. Grain 262, ’283 

Silver . . 157. 159. 160, 161. 1S2 
167. 186. 189. 194 

Silver anodes 162 163 

Silver-lead 157, 186 

Silver mining .... 160. 1G7, 170 

Silver-plated wire 200 

Silver plating 200. 307 

Silver refining .... 159. 189, 194 
Silver solders .. 159, 162, 163. 200 

Silverware 333 

Silvering 23 

Silversmiihmg 166. 301 

Simpson. A., is Son Ltd 176 

Sims. Albert G., Ltd 159, 192 

Sink drainers 287 

Sink healers — 

Electric 271. 300 

Gas 300 

Sinks^ 

Plastics - . 128, 129. 131. 132. 133, 
134 

Porcelain-enamel 287 

Stainless-steel . . 287, 295, 306. 
307, 309, 339 

Sisal 5, 402 

Sisal hemp 33 

Skates: See Sports Reauisites 

Skelp mill 152, 183 

Skelp, Pipe 152, 175 

Skins and hides - . 379. 380, 383. 
384. 385 

Hog 383, 385 

Marsupial 379, 383. 385 

Rabbit 383 

Sheep and lamb . . 379, 383. 385 
WooUed . . 379, 380, 387. 403, 427 

Skips, Mine 216, 217, 288 

Skirt leather 385 

Skis: See Sports Requisites 

Skivers 379. 385 

Skiving machines (see also Boot 
and Shoe Plant) .... 284. 316 
Slabs— 

Steel 152, 181 

Timber 45 

2:inc 157, 190, 191 

Slag 39. 157, 171, 173 

Antimonial 186, 187 

Slate 21. 32 

Statistics for 41 

Slate pencils 303. 336 

Slates 303 

Slats, Wooden 48 

Slaughtering 351, 394 

Sleepers. Timber . . . . 45. 51. 52 
Sleeping bags . . . . 403, 406, 441 
Slecvings — 

Cotton-braided 259 

Glass-braided 259 

Slicers — 

Bread 287. 289. 366 

Meat 285, 287, 289 

Veneer 324 

Slide fasteners . . 97, 129, 133. 
170, 386, 399 

Slide rules 305, 336 

Slides. Screen 86 

Slippers .. 129, 379, 403, 424, 433, 

434 

Fabric 403, 424 

Fell 401. 424 

Leather 424 

Uppers for 424. 442 

Woolled-skin .... 379, 380, 403 

Slipping 219. 226 

Slipping machinery. Textile . • 293 

Slips, Ships 227. 228 

Slitters (see also Paperworking 
and Printing Plant) .. 290, 

322, 323 

Mill 291 

Sliver cans (see also Textile 

Plant) 293, 380, 386 

Slotlers: See Paperworking 
and Printing Plant 
Slotting machines 288 


Slug cutters (see also Paper- 
working and Printing 

Plant) 322 

Slug-casting machines 85 

Slugs. Lead 198 

Smallcraft (sec also Shipbuild- 
ing) .. 219. 225. 228. 239, 251 

Repairs to 228, 251 

Smallgoods 351, 352, 362 

Smelting .... 157. 158. 168, 169 

Bismuth 159 

Coke for 8 

Copper . . 158. 159. 169, 170, 186. 
l:.Pl 

Iron 151 

Statistics 205 

Lead . . 157. 158. 159. 167. 169, 
170, 189, 192 

Metal 169. 324 

Silver 159. 160 

Tin 166. 192 

Zme 99. 167, 169 

Smelting and refining 

plant 291. 323 

Smelting furnaces 202 

Smith is Scarls Pty. Ltd 291 

Smith, Howard. Ltd-: See 
Howard Smith 

Smith forging 165, 166 

Smith, S.. is Sons (Aust.) 

Pty. Ltd 218 

Smokers* accessories. Plastics 131 

Snashall. A.. Pty. Ltd 283 

Snowy Mountains Hydro- 

Electric Authority . . 6. 13. 14 
458 

Snuff 356. 372 

Statistics for 373, 374 

Sniicgery. S.A 61 

Soap and washing-powder 

- 292. 324 

Soap . . 103, 104, 114. 115, 116. 352 

Metallic 

Statistics for . .123 

Soap kettles 292. 324 

Soap machinery 282, 292 

Soap racks 320 

Soap wrappers 81 

Social services in Australia . . 458 
Sockets, Electrical . . 130. 133, 262, 
270 

Soda alkali 31 

Soda ash . . 30. 35. 36. 97. 98. 109. 
119 

Soda chemical woodpulp .. ..71 

Soda fountains 287 

Sodium. Metallic .. .. 119, 121 

Sodium arsenite 101. 102 

Sodium bicarbonate . . 97, 98. 109 

Sodium bichromate 99 

Sodium bisulphite 99, 110 

Sodium carbonate 119 

Sodium cniorale . . 97. 99, 109. 113 

Sodium chromate 99, 109 

Sodium cyanide 119 

Sodium dibutyl naphthalene 

sulphunate 126 

Sodium nyorosuiphite 119 

Sodium hypochlorite . . 97, 99, 109 
Sodium metabisulphite .. 99, 110 

Sodium nitrate 108 

Sodium perborate 99, 109 

Sodium sulphate . . 97. 99, 108, 
no. 175 

Sodium sulphide • . . . 97, 99, 110 

Sodium suipnite 99. 110 

Sodium thiosulphate .. ..99. 110 

Soft furnisnings 441, 445 

Softball equipment: See Sports 
Requisites 

Solders 159. 187 

Gold 162 

Platinum 162 

Silver 159. 162, 163. 200 

Tin 159, 200 

Wire 159, 200 

Sole moulders (sec also Boot 

and Shoe Plant) 284 

Soles 434. 435 

Cutting of 404, 424 

Leather .. 379. 383. 385. 435 

Rubber 139. 140. 145 

Solutions, Rubber 139 

Solvay ammonia-soda pro- 
cess 97, 98. 109 

Solvent fillers 287 


Solvents 9 ina n. 

Somersel Dam, Qld. .. " 

Sorbital acid .... c? 

Sorters: See Canning Machinl* ® 
ery 

Sorts casters 329 

Sound projectors .. 30- 

Sound recording and repro- 
duction equipment . . 265. 272 

Soup ladles 32o 

Soups 351. 360. 36i; 362 

South Australian Gas Co 4 
South Australian Harbours ’* 

Board 220 

South Australian Industries 

Advisory Committee ... 471 
South Brisbane Gas is Li^t 

Co. Ltd. ...... 4 

South Burnett Regional aec- 
tricity Board: See Wide 
Bay-Burnett Regional 
Board 

South Maitland. N.S.W. . . . . 10 
South-West Power Scheme. 

W.A 

Southern Electricity Supply 

of N.S.W 14 

Southern Limestone Products 

Pty. Ltd 173 

Southern Portland Cement Co. 

^ Ltd 173 

Southern Power Corporation 

Pty. Ltd 168 

Soya -bean oil (see also Oil) . 116 

Soya beans 97, 116, 358 

Space heaters 263, 300 

Spades 296 

Spaghetti 349, 357 

Spanners 155, 165, 296 

Spark-plug insulators 32 

Spark plugs 265 

Automotive . . . . 214, 232. 304 

Aviation 216. 286. 294 

Spa-water (see also Bever- 
ages) 355. 371 

Spectacle cases 303. 335 

Spectacle frames 303, 335 

Spectacle lenses 303, 335 

Spectacle making 303 

Spectacle parts 303 

Spectacles 132, 303 

Spectrographs 393 

Spectrometers 303 

Spectroscopes 303 

Speed counters 337 

Speedometers 211, 232 

Spencer Street Power Station, 

Vic 15 

Sphygmomanometers 304 

Spices 351, 361 

Statistics for 373. 374 

Spikes 310 

Spin dryers 

Spindlemoulders (sec also 

Woodworking Plant) . • • 324 

Spindles ^3 

Automotive 232 

Cotton 397 

Woollen and worsted . . 394, 395, 
396 

Spinning — 

Cotton . . 396, 397, 398, 408. 410 

Flax 399. 411. 412 

Viscose-rayon 

Wool . . 393, 394. 395, 396, 398, 
407 

Worsted . . 393. 394, 395. 396, 407 

Spinning machines "j 

Spinning wastes 440 

Spirit burners - . . . 304, 332, 339 

355. 3|9 

Methylated HI* 

Motor: See Petrol 

Potable 2IV 

White (S.V.R.) |5S 

Spittoons. Dental 

SplinU, Match ••.33 

iphls‘’“".;'.:'..'379.’3e'3;384;385 

njSr.. 264 
. . J58. 177. 216, 233, 310, 
Motor cycle 310 
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SpooU— 

Paper 90 

Plastics 132 

Spoons 32$, 340 

Ice-cream 287 

Nickel-silver I$2 

Plastics 331 

Unplatcd 307 

Wooden 47 

Sports requisites . . 21$, 280. 281. 
305. 337 

Canvas 33? 

Leather 337, 380. 387 

Plastics 331 

Rubber 130. 140, 145 

Statistics for 343 

Spray carta 283 

Spray driers 292 

Spray ccuipmcnt. Insecti- 
cidal 301 

Spray -j meat ion S3’stcm$ (sec 
also Agricultural and 
Pastoral Plant) .. 129. 162 
283. 284 

Spray painting, Motor- 

vehicle 212 

Spray units, Firc-Oghling .. 29S 

Sprayers 283. 284 

Spraying equipment .. 262, 283. 
298, 333 

Spraying outnu .... 283, 29$. 301 
Spraying units, Mobile . , , . 234 

Sprays 101. 31$ 

284. 333 

Knapsack 284. 301 

Power 284 

Spread materiaU (see also 

Waterproof MateriaU) . . 140 
Spreaders — 

Bitumen 285, 318 

Concrete . . . . . 285 

Fertiliser 316 

Rubber .... 291 

Spreods .. 350; '35V.353 

Spring shackles 214 

165.341.411 

Molor-^hicle .. 210, 211, *212, 

LamlnatH 214 

Sprinkler systems (see also 
Fire-protection Equip- 
ment) 295 

Sprinklers — 

Rotary 2g4 

Water 284 

Spurway. Frank G., Pty. Ltd* 15$ 

Squares- 

gdhy 390 422 

Carpenters* 295 

Set and T dr M 303. fps 

Stacking machinery and oouio- 
ment: See MateriaU 

bucking machines . 283, 297. 328 
StalnicM-steel producU . . 307. 309 
Slafnless-iicel sheet .. ..183, 188 
Slams: See VamUhes 

Staking machine 292 

Stamp mills 294 

Stamping machines 
Boot and shoe 284 

SOdO 909 

Stampings, MeUl . , 214 

rrinling of 82. 85 

Stamps. Rubber .... 79 85 

Slon/ard Cars Ltd. of A«- * ” 

trajia . . . , , , ^ 213 

Standard Motor Company 

CAuslralia) Ltd. . . . . . 213 

Standard Motor Company 

l-td., U.K 213 

Standard Motor Products 

Ltd 2i3 

Standard Telephones 6e Cables 

- Pty, Ltd igQ 9ca 

Standard Vacuum Oil Co.. ' 

U'S.A. 4 

Standard Waygood Lid. . . 289, 281 
standards Association of Aus- 

tralia . 7 4*0 

btaneer St Co. Ltd ‘281 

III 

- tel 

Make . . . . ??5 

115 


Potato 349. 358 

Statist ic.s for 37.1 

Wheat 349. 357 

Starch-filling of fabric . . 129. 442. 
447 

Stai tcis — 

Aircraft . 237 

Jet engine 218 

Motor . 'III. 232. 260. 201. 2oO 

Siarhnc stalls 305 

St.iie Dockyard. Newcastle, 

N.S.W. .. 219. 221, 222. 223. 
240. 241, 243, 244. 24$. 246. 247. 
299 

State Electricity Commissions— 
i»vw South Wales: Sec Elec- 
tricity Communion of Now 
South Wales 

Queensland 8, 15 

South Au.nrdlia: See Elec- 
tricity Trust of South 
Australia 

Ta^'m^nia: Sec Hydro* 

Elvclnc Cemmis.-^ion of 
Ta«mania 

Victoria .. 4, 8. 8. 9. 14. 15. 63. 
1G5 

Western Australia . . 8, 1$. 165 
Slate Government activities 
(in relation to manu- 
factures) 470 

State Penal Department. The . 309 

Slate printing works 82 

State Rivers and Water Sup- 
ply Commission. Victoria . 15 
State Shipping Service of Wes- 
tern Australia . . 243 *>49 

Stationery 79, 80. 87. 89 

Statistics for 93 

Stalionco* -making machines . 290 
Stationery rubber goods - . .139 
Statistics- 

Basic (Part *rhrec. each chap- 
ter): See List of Contents 
Explanatory Comment on . , 487 
^ Summaries of; Appendix III 

Statuary* 131 139 

Stawcll. Vk ; . ; 397 

Steam hammers 2$7 

Steamers (see also Canning 

Machinery) 319 

Steam-jacketed pans .... .. 319 

Stcam-)inc equipment .. . 299 

Steam locomotives . . . 235 



Steatite ' 39 

Steel (sec also Iron) . 29, 30 15^1 

it?* 152' Jfl >72,* 

202 2-0 ' ' ***• 2«i. 

>54. le?. 16B. 

1*0, 171, 1/3, IH, 180. 182 
«le. tyre and wheel . 1S3, 173 
Car^lxin .. 152. 154, 171, |?2. 173. 

Manganese 270 

170. 188; 270 

Structural .. 152. 170 172 173 
. 175, 180. 181. 182. 283 * 

^16^784 

StMj bilku 151 153. 173. 180. 

i£l '’iSU,. p„ 

fabricated . . t"7 

Steel castings .. isi I53’ 183 i«j 

III 199; 2of: 

Steel containers ... 175 

Steel-cored cable ^* ia? 

Steel fabrication .. 15*2. i $4 
l|6.>70. 173. 174. 17^ 176. 177' 

1}^ products '^no 

Stecj^mcrchant bars .. 152. ,7k 

Steel mill* .. 22, J5I 

ITO. 171.%.®!^, .>*4 }M. 


str^l pipo'; 24. 151. 152, 153. 154, 
170. 171. JT2. 174. )7.7, 176. 179. 
160. 181. 182, 16.3, C2I 
S\r-A T'lat^^ . 152. 171, 172. 174, 
170. 150. 162. 225, 233 
SI. '. I j,.f Juct . iv,|»i ') . P2. 171 

S|c<-1 r.'iib .. 151. 171. IfcO. 181. 1^2 
.Sl' '*l rope . ,174 

Si-. I ^-vsii'ns 153. 154. Ift2 

SU A fh.’i-' kl'f'js ,3lj 

Sti vl *har' * K'l 1^2 161 

1761. 171, 172, 173. 177. 179. 182' 

220 

Si* el )xi-\ . 1.34 17.3 174 1 7*1 

181. 132. ]P4 23'> Mu 

Bh-'k 13.3 154. 175. 176. 177. 

1*0 181. 1P2. I«4 
Dri.-l.t 153. 154. 175. 176 177 

UO. Jfii. 1:^9 
SiluAfi , . 

S'ainlo.i . . , , ICC. 163 

StaliUK.^ f.T 343 

Stvvl fljhT , , _ j^9 jrtj 

SU'vl strip - . IfO. Ul. 100 

Sl4 4;| ^^viveU 311 

Sti'.'l til-: . 217. 20c, 309, 3’0 340 
Steel tubc.<; 152. 155. 179. 132, 
18.3 

vessels . . 176 

SUel wir.' 103. 152. 153. 15C 
172. 174. 102. 12.3. 2«'a .309 

St*'c| vvn^l 158. 259, 310 

Steel werk« 22. 151. 152. 16$ 
171. 172. 177. 221. 225 

Sled Pr ^-nne* Lid 210 

St'^-nn*' eempenenls , "'14 

Sl^'nci) ink lOf 119 

S'.enriU. Typewriter . . 79, f 0 ^9 
Stereo metals . . 159, 192 

Storcdypinc .. . , 81. 82. 85. 91 

Statistic.« f>r 93 

Stcrcfilyping equipment , 299 3^*^ 

Sterijirer^^ 304. 237 

Slcrlm: Tube Si Pipe Ptv. 

Ltd " ]fi5 

.^icvocl.'rins 1TI.' ]7:. ]T5 

biv warts Se Lloyds (Aust.i Ptv. 

Ltd I5.J J55 

Stewarts i Lloyds (S.A.) 

Lid. jss. 1-5 

Stewarts & Lloyds Ltd.. U K. 17.5 
Stirnito .... 197 

SlilJit— 

{'f'PP*''' afi7 

'>inc and spirits 319 

Shrline Hcnn' Lid. . . . 397. 3M 
Stilchinc machine.^ . . 3)7 

• 102- 34!*. 350, 357. 

licks 01 95n 

Slock pots . ' 2^7 

Stork pumps ' 99J 

Stock -transport vehicles ’ 23'> 

Stock washers 291. 323 

StockinoMo .. .. .. 393 441 4jfi 
Stockland dies .. ‘ 

Stockton Bore Hole Coal- 

mine I 

Stokers, Mechanical . . 298 •'99 

5)^"^ 21, 30. .32. 33 

Stoneware ''‘'3.5 

StoftiV— " fillings **309 

Ophihalmic . 

C«m] 

Slepnrrs ‘(sVe also PluVs)' '24,' m. 
Slorace batteries 162. 192, -16. 
Stout . . . . 

Stove cmimelling * 300 

Stoves, Cooking , i'>o 154 i-c 

^7. 280.231.263,‘23\'3®oliig: 

&c‘'“%6--263 
303.320 ' 237. 

Oat'.;'. ■■ "r->^ 2J7 ^,'1®- 303 

Krre«:enc ' ' -®- ‘®:- 301?. 308 

l^olishes for 

Pressure 

Slovcttcs ... 343 

Electric . 2G'* 

Strahan. T«t ’ 300- 332 

liSS'i.Sffi.i ■ ■ '■ ■' :: 3 
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Strapping, Keyhole 289 

Strapping machines . . 286, 297. 

Straps. Leather 379, 380 

Straw 48, 55. 63, 64. 67, 72 

Flax 

Lmseed ,73 

Wheat 5S. 72 

Straw envelopes 48. 55 

Straw insulating board . . . . 5$ 
Straw, Papormaking . . . . 62. 72 
Strawboard . . . . 62, 64, 72, 88 

Strawpaper 88 

Straws, Drinking 80. 90 

Streptomycin 102, 114 

String bags 44S 

Strip 161. 163. 259, 260 

Abrasive 38 

Aluminium 237 

Brass 161 

Bronze 161 

Copper .. 161. 195, 196, 197, 268 
Couon-covered . , 161, 258, 260. 
268 

Gilding-metal 161 

Glass-covered .... 161, 258, 260 

Gold 200 

Nickel-silver 161 

Paper-covered .. 161, 258. 260 
Precious-metal . . 162, 194. 200 

Rubber 139. 140 

Silk-covered .... 161,253,260 

Steel 152. 180, 181, 190 

Zinc 162, 199. 200 

Strip mills 184, 197 

Strip projectors 304. 336 

Strip-casters (see also Print- 
ing Machines) 322 

Strippers 283 

Strollers: See Perambulators 

Strops, Leather 380 

Structural Engineering Co. of 
W.A. Ply. Ltd-. The . . . . 176 

Struts, Aircraft 237 

Studs. Shirt 131 

'"Sturtevant” equipment .... 289 

Sub-contracting: See Service 
Industries 

Sugar . . 33, 98, 350, 355, 357, 358. 
363. 369, 371 

Beet 350, 359 

Cane 72, 111, 358 

Icing 351, 354. 361, 367 

Milk 364. 36$ 

Sugar bags 441, 446 

Sugar clarification 29 

Sugar machinery .. 216, 286. 319 

Sugar-mill furnaces 72 

Sucar milling 350 

Statistics for 373, 374 

Sugar rehning . . 21, 24, 46. 98. 
350, 358 

Statistics for 373. 374 

Sugarcane wax 359 

Suitcase-board 64. 6S, 88 

Embossed 64 

Fibre 64. 65 

Nitro-ccllulose lacquered . . 64, 
81 

Suitcases (see also Leather 

Goods) 132, 386 

Suitings 396, 405 

Sulpha drugs 97. 102. 114 

Sulphaguanidine HO. Ill 

Sulphate of ammonia: See 
Ammonium Sulphate 

Sulphate mill 72 

Sulphate pulp . . . 64. 68, 71. 72 

Sulphates Ltd 31 

Sulphide Corporation Ltd. . . 168, 

169 

Sulphite papers 89 

Sulphonatcd oils (sec also 

Oil) 104. 116 

Sulphur . . 108, 120, 121, 157, 169. 

190 

Sulphur dioxide .. 99, 109. 119. 
121, 190 

Sulphuric acid .. 21, 98. 90. 107, 
108, 121, 157. 158, 168, 169. 190 
Sulphuryl chloride .. 99, 109, 110 
Sumner Ironworks, U.S.A. ..291 

Sun glasses 13 1« 335 

Sunflower seed oil (see also 

Oil) 103, 115 

Sunshine Porcelain Potteries 

Ply. Ltd 22 

Supc^ho^hale . . 99. X07, 108, 


Surfacers — 

Concrete 285 

Pneumatic 294 

Surfacing machines (sec also 
Ophthalmic and Optical 
Goods Plant) . . 289. 303. 322 

Surgical belts 431 

Surgical dressings . . 47. 400, 403, 
442. 447 

Surgical equipment .. 132, 139, 

145, 280, 281. 304. 337 

Surgical gut 105 

Sur;.’ical instruments . . 280. 261. 
304. 337 

Statistics for 343 

Surveying equipment 305 

Surveying instruments . . . . 337 
•‘Sutherland’' refiners . . . . 291 

Swarf 162 

Sweating (see also Fellmon- 

gery) 384 

Sweatrags 401. 413 

Sweepers, Carpet 47. 53 

Sweepings. Gold 160, 195 

Swensen Evaporator Co.. 

U-S.A 291 

Swingei-s, Dental 305 

Switchboard cables . . 258. 259. 
260 

Switchboard flexible cord .. 258, 
259. 265 

Switchboard Jacks 265 

Switchboard jack strips . . . . 265 
Switchboard lamp strips .... 265 
Switchboard terminal strips . . 265 

Switchboard wire 259. 267 

Switchboards . . 21, 265, 272, 273 

Bases for. Plastics 132 

Switches .. 130. 131, 132, 156, 262, 
269. 270. 311 

Automotive 214 

Time 262 

Switchgear .. 161, 260, 261, 262. 
267. 269 

Switchgear components .. 164.203 

Swivels, Steel 311 

Sydney County Council .. .. M 
Sydney Paper Mills Co. Ltd . - 61 

Syme. David. ^ Co. Ltd 63 

Synthetic finishers 169 

Synthetic fueb 10 

Synthetic resins .. Ill, 112, 113, 
115 

Syphon bottles 37 

Syringes— 

Dental 305 

Garden 333 

Hypodermic . . . . 304. 305, 337 

Rubber 145 

S.vrupcrs (see abo Canning 
Machinery and Beverage- 
making Machinery) .... 310 
Syrups .. 350. 351, 354, 361, 368, 
3T1 

Flavoured .. .. 351. 361, 368 

Golden 350. 358. 361 

Imitation 351, 361 

Pure-fruit 351, 368 


Tablecloths 422. 427, 428 

Plastics 131 

Tableland Tin Dredge. Qld. . 186 
Tables (sec abo Furniture) . 155 

Billiards 48. 49. 55 

Circular (see abo Machine 


Tools) 

.. .321 

Hot 

.. .. 287 

Instrument 

.. ..302 

Operating 

. 304, 337 

Orthopaedic 

..304 

Tennis 

. 305. 338 

Tubular-steel . . . . 

.. .. 295 

Tablctting machines . . 

.. ..317 

Tabletling presses . . 

. . ..284 

Tableware (see abo Crockery 

and Plated Ware) . 

. . . 22, 34 

Plastics 

.. .. 131 

Statbtics for 

41 

Tachographs 

.. ,.305 

Tachoscopcs 

. . . . 305 

Tacks .... 157. 309. 310, 341, 424 

Taffetas 

.. .425 


Tag printers 

Tagmakers 322 


Tags— 

Price 

Shipping ;; •• S 

42L®42r442^“ Clolhtog) '' 

Talc powder"..';.';." 
Tall^varra Power Station,'* 

Tallow .^104. Ui,' 352. 363', ‘385 
Tallow refining: Statbtics . 373 
374 * 

Tampons 447 

Tamworlh. N.S.W *]. V. So 

Tankers, Road-transport 232 
Tanks .... 283, 284, 287. 289. 292 

Caps for 214 

fuel . . 210. 211 

Linings for I31 

Felrol 172, 214, 308 

Pi.troUstorage 176, 308 

Stands for 166, 283 

Water-storage 176, 283 

Tannin .. .. 17. 55, 100, 101, 112 
Tanning . . 104, 129, 379, 383, 384, 
385, 401 

Statistics for 389 

Tanning bark .. 48. 55, 112, 383. 
385 

Tanning extract 48, 55 

Tanning plant .... 284. 292, 324 

TantaJite 186. 187, 188 

Tantalum 167, 188 

Tantalum-carbide tool tips . . 183 

Tape 399 

Abrasive 24. 38 

Adhesive 24 

Cotton .... 399, 403, 405. 410 

Elastic 401, 414 

Electrical 257 

Gummed 62, 60, 88 

Insulation 139 

Plastics 131 

Pressure-sensitive . . . . 71, 80 

Sealing 24 

Waterproof . . 447 

Tape recorders .. 214. 265, 273, 
304 

Tapestry . . 400, 408, 409, 411, 428 

Tapping machines 288 

Taps 288, 320 

Beer 287 

Brass 166 

Tar .. .. 96, 99, 100, 171, 173 

Tar distillation 152. 173 

Tar oib (see abo Oil) .. 98, 99 

Tar pitch 173 

Tar used in gas production . . 10 
Tariff. Australian Customs . , 463 

Tarmac 173 

Tarpaulins 129, 441, 445 

Statistics for 451 

Tairaleah Hydro-Electric 

Power Station, Tas 16 

Tartaric acid .. .. 100. 111. }}2 

Tartars, Crude 

Tasman Pulp & Paper Co. Ltd, . . 
72 

Tasmanian Board Mills Ltd. .65 

Tassels 39^ 

Tawing: See Tanning 

Taxation 

Taximeters 

Taylor Bros. 6: Co., U.K. . . 173 

Tea 351. 362 

Tea makers. Multi -pot . . • • 26 f 

Teapob, Electric 263, 271 

Teasing machines (see also 

Textile Plant) 

Technical aid to industry .. 466 
Technical field equipment . . dva 

Tccnico Ltd 237 

Tecs— .j, 

Aluminium J2J 

Copper 1S6 

Teeth, Artificial . . 130, 132, 304 
Telecommunications: See Elec- 
tronic Equipment, and 
Telephone Apparatus and 
Equipment 

Tclcgrapn Apparatus: See 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Apparatus and Equipment 
and Radio Apparatus 
Telegraph Construction « 
Maintenance Co. Ltd., 

The. U.K. .. •• -i^.v •• So 
Telegraph equipmcnl* Ship • • 
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Telegraph Newspaper Co. Ltd., 

The 83 

Telegraph services in Aus* 

tralia 272, 458 

Telephone apparatus and 

eouipmenl . . 38, 133, 257. 
259. 262, 284. 265, 272. 273 

Telephone batleri* s 270 

Telephone buzzers 2C5 

Telephone cabinets 2G5 

Telephone cables . . 258. 259. 265 
Telephone carrier equipment 
265, 272, 273 

Telephone cords 259. 2C5 

Telephone indicators . . . . 205 

Telephone insulators 272 

Telephone junction boxes . . 156, 
^5 

Telephone keys 285 

Telephone plastics com- 
ponents 131, 133 

Telephone plugs 285 

Telephone pole-line hardware 
273. 2S3 

Telephone re lavs 2 85, 272 

Telephone services in Aus- 
tralia 272. 456 

Telephone swilcliboards . ..21, 
265. 272. 273 

Telephone terminal equip- 

.moot 265 

Telephone wiring . . 259, 288. 268 
Teleprinter apparatus . . , . 273 

Telescop, s 303 

Teletype apparatus 273 

Television equipment . . 167, 272, 
302 

Tellurium 158. 160 

Temple rings <sco also Textile 

PJant) 324 

Tennant Creek Power Station, 

N,T 6 

Tennis Equipment: Sec Sports 
Requisites 

Tennyson Power Station, Bris- 
bane. Qld 15 

Tenter gills (see also Textile 

Plant) 324 

Tenterlng 400 

TenU 445 

Statistics /or 451 

Terminal equipment. Tele- 

^ phono 265 

Terminology 489 

Termplate 180. 181. 182. 308 

Terra-cotta tiles 284 309 

Terra-cotta ware . , . . 22, 34. 35 

Statistics for 41 

Terrazzo 21, 32. 33 

Tertiary Industry, Deanition 

0/ 437 

Test charts, Ophthalmic . . . . 302 
Testers, Valve (sec also 
Testing and Measuring 

Equipment) 264 

Testing equipment. Textile .. 293 
Testing, measuring and indi- 

eating equipment .. ..265 
Testing, measuring and indi- 
cating instruments. 

272”^ * 

Elcclro mcchanUal . . 262. 270 

Telraclhyl lead , i2i 

Tetraethyl pyrophosphate 113 

^"’‘ 67 . sVwr'**' ■ ■ ®‘- 

Textile chemicals .... 101 

III. 

Textile Kcalds oqi 

Textile leathers * *140, 380 

Texti e plant .. 202, 324. 394, 397 

^ 411 

397. 398 

Textile reeds 293 

Textile woodware .... 4*7 54 

Textiles: See Chapter 15 ’ 

PI as tics -coaled .. .. 132. 134 
Products based on: Sco ^ 
Chapter 17 

ThackarWa. N.S.W 32 

Theobromine .... 102* 114 

Thermocouples, Rhodium- * 

_ pJaiinutn 

Thennoraetcra 305| 337 


Thermoplastic moierlab . . . 131 

Thermo 'Ct ling materials .. 131 

Thcimoilals 33? 

Thickeners 291, 292 

Thickne-'crs (fee also 

Woodworking Plant) . . 324 
Tiiomnsun. John, CombU£,tion 

Pjy. Ltd 219, 220 

Thompson. John. Ltd.. UK... 220 
ThompToas (Castl* mainej 

Ltd . . 165. 173, 24). 246. 247. 
2'il, 299. 312 

TKt»rium 188 

Thorn.vcro/l (Auitraha) Pty, 

Ltd 212 

Thread 411, 412. 415 

Cotton 393 

Linen .. 399. 402. 412. 415. 449 

Ravon 410 

Rubber 139. 244. 414 

Silk 410 

Tin&el 414 

Tnrc'hcrs (see also Agricul- 
tural and Pastoral Plant) 3)8 
Throwaway Bil Corporation 

Pty- Ltd 163 

Thymol 102. 213 

Ticket holders 289 

Ticket stands 269 

Tickets 20. 79 

Price 79, 91 

Railway 91 

Tramway 91 

Ticking 409. 445 

Tic-red tnds 214 

Tic-rod pins 232 

Tie-rod studs 232 

Ties 422. 429, 431 

Statistics for 437 

Tile machinery, Terra-cotta . . 284 
Tile plant .... 282, 284. 291, 317 
Tilcs-^ 

Asbestos-base floor . . 5. 21. 24. 
46. 139 

Biluminiscd floor .. .. 12, 350 
Cement floor and wall . . 24. 

34, 37.317 

Ccmcnl roofing . . 24. 34, 37, 

3)7 

Clay floor and wall . , 22, 28. 
34. 35. 317 

Clay rooflng , . 22, 28. 34. 317 

Colouring for 163 

Concrete (see also Cement 

Products) 284 

Cork floor ..54 

Glass 23 

Imitatjon *46 53 

Metal .. 217, 296, 309, 339. 340 

Plastics wall 131, 133 

Slalutics for 41 

Terra-cotta 284. 309 

Tillace implements (see also 
Agricultural and Pastoral 

_ PlontI 282, 263, 316 

Timber (sec Chapter 3)— 

boat -building 252 

Building and furniture . 64 

Sawn 

Timber jink ers .. * 232 

Timbrel Ltd. . . 98. 99, Voo/ 101 
102. 209, 210, 111 
Timekeeping appliances . . . . 300 
I imekccping equipment . . 332 
Timing machines 9 qa 

Tin 1«. IM. 186,' jsij.' m. 

Tin anodes jgg 

Tin concentrates .. 159. isV 16'» 

Tin mining • 170 

Tin recovery *159 

Tm scrap " jg? 

Tin smelting .! IW 192 

Tin solders isq* 

Tin Can Bay. Qld. .:'.V ^^2 

Tinfoil * *** 


Tingha. NS-W. ;; 

I*nmng 3?r 

Tinning fluxes ... * 

SC Kp""' 

Tinsel conductors . . ‘ ' itn 

Tinsel cordage 258 259 Mft 
Tinsel ribbons .. \ 

Tinsel thread ??? 

TinsIey.Uoyd InvestmeAi, ‘ * 



TinsmUhing ... . 280, 281, 306 

Tinsnips 165 

Tinware, Domestic , 283. 308, 340 
Ti-sue papers .. 64. 69, 70. 89 
Tissues, Ci.;.n^inct .. 442.447 

Titan Manufacturing Co. Ltd,. 

The (formerly Titan Nail 
8: Wire Co. Pty. Ltd.) . . 171. 
174. 309 

Titanium ... 32. 167, 193 

Titanium dioxide . 115. 120 

Tiunnim pii’ment .. .. 103. 115 
Titanium & iiircvnium Indus* 

trici Pty. Ltd 167. 168 

Tivoli Collieries Pty. Ltd 3 

Toasicrs. Eleclnc .. 263. 271, 283. 
286. 320 

Toaster*. Non-electric . . . 320 

Tobacco 113, 386, 371 

Fobavco pipss 47 

Tobacco pouches, Plastics .. 131 
Tobacco-processing plant .. 293, 
324 

Tocai • mil) 63 

Toilet pap.r .. 69. fiO, 87. 89, 90 
Toilet picparations IU2. 114, 
115 

Statistics for 123 

Toluene 9, 99, 110 

Tomato juice .. .. 351. 361, 388 

Tomato pulp 351. 361 

Tomato sauce . . , . 351. 361, 368 

Tomlinson Steel Ply. Ltd. ..217 

Ton el t os 302, 334 

Tool grinding . . 314 

Tool holders 288 

Tool making 128. 155 

Tool tipping .. .. 152, 188, 270 

Tool lips 288, 321 

Sintered 175, 176 

Tungsten-carbide .. 152, 167, 

^ 172, 193. 3H 

Tools^ 

Blackfmiths* 295 

Carpenters' ,. .. 164. 165, 326 

Castings for 202 

Cutting 288, 321 

Drop-forged 296 

Edged 294 

Engineers' 326 

Farm 316 

E'^ld 316 

Garden .... .. 217. 316. 326 
Hand .. 23. 54. 165, 214. 262. 
,230. 281, 288, 295. 323. 326 

Handles for 132 

JeweDers* 334 

Lifting 265 

Machine: See Machine Tools 

Mo tor- vehicle 214 

Pneumatic 294. 325 

Portable I33 

Screwing 288 

Woodworking 175 

Toothpaste . . . 102, 103. 115 

Toowoomba, Qld. , . 283 

Toowoomba Electric Light 8e 
Power Co. Ltd. ... 15 

Toowoomba Foundry Pty. 

Ltd. . . . , 283 

Tepmaking . . 379. 380. '393.' 394. 

iSVO. 41) < 

Topmaking machines .. . 292 

Top-piece attaching machines 
(see also Boot and Shoe 

_ PJant) 2X4 

Torches * * ^ 

Cases for iWi i-ao 

. * .’.*. . 263, 271 

welding 288. 

ITA 

80 |o 

Town Gas: See Gas * • 

Townsville Regional Elec- 
^ Incity Board, Qld. \% itt 

MSSicil “w MS 

SSI 331 
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index 


Statistics (or , . . , 343 

U;i>odcn 30*G. 33S 

\\ oolJud-skm . . . 305. 37i<, 403 

liaclion motors, Electric .. 217 

Tractors 202 

Agriculiutol. Wj'.coied 207* 
323 

Castings for 202 

Controls for 216 

Ciawler 297, 328. 320 

Industrial. Wheeled . . 297. 323 

Tyr^s for 143 

Ti'oclo — 

RotaiJ 455 

Wiiolosale 455 

Trade Commissioner Service 

(Commonwealth) 472 

Trade journals 458 

Trade-marks: See Patents 
Trado Promotion Section, 

D.parlmcnt of Commerce 
.'.nd Agriculture (Com- 
monwealth) 472 

Trade service': See Service 
Induilrici 

Trade unU*n.«; 433 

Trailwi* equipment 214 

Trailers. Motor 232 

Tramway cars .... 217. 234. 235 
.Axles, tvrc.5. whcvU, for 
153, 169, 173 

Chassis for 235 

Statistics for 253 

Tramway permanent way .. 216 
Trans-Australia Airlines .. 218. 
238 

Transfer-moulding machines , . . 
290 

Tran.«fers fdecalcomania) 80 
85. 9], 428 

Transformations 414 

Transformer sheet 183 

Transformers . . 13, 260. 261, 202. 
264. 265, 267, 269 

Communication 261 

Lighting and Neon 261 

Radio 260, 2G1. 264 

Tran-*mission equipment: Sec 
Powcr-lranimission 
Equipment 

Transmission lining. Motor- 

vehicle 232 

Tran'miltcrs, Radio 265 

Trar.-mitting apparatus . . 264. 
263. 2C9. 272 

Tian milting stations .. 269, 272 
Transport equipment . . 200, 229 
Tr.m.'port in Australia .. 455 
Commonweallb/Slate 
Consultative Committee 

on 472 

Transport of ore. hmc stone 

and cl products . . 133, 247 
Trap.-i — 

Animal 296, 310 

Create 24 

Travel goods 293 

Trays— 

Dental 305 

Drip 287 

Ecg 80 

Motor-truck 65. 231 

Plastics 131, 133 

Rt frigerator 129, 330 

Wire 311 

Treacle 350. 359 

Tree-planting machines .. ..71 

Trenchers (see al.'^o Construc- 
tion Plant) 285 

Trestles, M .tal 295 

Trevallyn Hydro-EIcclric 

Power Station, Tas 16 

Trichlorolhylcne . . 97, 100, 111 

Tricresyl pliosplialc 112 

Tricycles 234, 306, 338 

Trida, N.SAV 28 

Trimmer:^, Boot and shoe , - 284 

Trimming machines 291 

Trimmings (see also Lace, 

Ribbons, etc.) . . 401, 403. 

404, 405 

Triphcnvl phosphate 112 

Trolley buses 217, 235 

Chassis for 235 

Trolleys 287, 297 

Food 263 

Trophy crests . . . . 307, 309, 340 

Trotting vehicles .. .. 216. 234 

Troughlng 283, 284 


Troughs 306 

Animal-fcodin? . . , . 166. 283 

Trou' ers 494, 405 

Trucks — 

A^rjcuUural 297 

Pvrk-lift 328 

Hand 297 

Industrial 297. 328 

Mining 288 

Motor .. 299, 210. 211. 212, 231 
Cabins for .... 210. 213, 231 

Platfoim 297. 328 

Rail wav 216. 217. 225 

Tyres for 143 

Trunks — 

Fillings for 296, 386 

Leather 380. 386 

Metal . . 306. 309. 339. 340. 380, 
386 

Trusses. Mrdical .. .. 304. 337 

Truth 8: Sportsman Ltd 83 

Tube bending 314 

Tuho drawing 152 

Tube fabricating 175 

Tiibo-making machines . 290, 322 

Tube manipulation 175 

Tube Investments Ltd.. 

U K 154, J75 

Tubemakers of Australia Lid 

154, 155. 170, 171. 173. 176 
Tubes (rce also Tubing) . . 139, 

143. 154. 197 

Aluminium 193 

Asbcslos 24 

Cicarette 80, 90 

Cold-cathode 263, 271 

Collapsible .. 129, 131. 161. 162 

166. 190. 19S. 200 
Cooper .. 179. 182. 191. 195. 
196. 107 

Electric 260. 267, 270 

Fluorescent . . 257, 263, 271, 
272 

Glass 23, 35. 36 

Hot-cathode 263, 271 

Laminated and extruded . . 132 

Lead 190, 198 

Metal 151 

Motor-vehicle 210. 211 

Neon 257, 263, 271 

Non-fluorescenl 272 

Platinum 200 

Resistance-welded .. .. 270 

Rubber 139. 140 

Rubber. Pneumatic .. 139. 140. 
143 

Statistics for 205 

Stof*\ 152. 155. 179, 182. 183 
Thermionic .. 188. 263. 264, 272 

X-ray 304 

Tubing (see also Tubes) .. 154, 

155, 156. 163, 197 

Bicycle 233. 234 

Brass 161. 258 

Bronze 161 

•Bundy” 176 

Copper 161. 197, 258 

Flexible insulation 156, 260, 
262 

Glass 23. 35. 36, 263 

Insulation 258 

Plastics. Extruded .. 129. 132. 
133. 287. 404 

Platinum 200 

Precision .. 172. 176. 216 

Rubber 139, 145 

Seamless .. 155. 172, 175. 176 

Steel .. .. 152, 155. 179. 182 
Welded precision . . 172, 175. 
176 
Tubs— 

Ice-crcam 80. 87 

Wash 24, 37 

Tubular-steel furniture . . 49, 

155, 263. 292. 295. 326 
Tugs .. 216, 219. 221. 239. 240. 
250 

Tulloch Limited . . . . 168. 217 
Tuily Falls Hydro- 

EIcclric Station, Qld. . . 16 

Tumblers — 

Drying (see also Laundry 
and Dry-clcaning 

Plant) .28? 

Glass 35, 36 

Tungarinah Power . 

Station. Tas 

Tung oil (sec also Oil) . . 102, 
116 

Tungsten 167. 186. 188 


Tungst^en-carbide .. 152, ,47^ 

Tungsten-carbide die nibs 

Tungsten-carbide tool 

tips .. 152, 167, 172. 193, 314 
Tungsten concentrates iS® 

Tungsten ore .... lie 

Tungsten rod lo® 

Tungsten wire 19a 

Tungstic acid . . 152. 160 * I7i 
172. 193 • 

Turbine-gear shop ... 15j 

Turbines .. 172, 221, 222,’ 223 

240. 241, 247. 331 * 

Blades for 241 

Reduction gears for .. * * 241 

Turbo-compressors 325 

Turntables 265 

Turrets. Gun ‘237* 336 

Tweeds . , 394, 395. 398, 400, 405 

^ Cotton 398, 409. 425 

415 

Cotton 415 

Flax 399.' 402. 412 

Jute 402 

Netting. Flax 448 

Sisal 

Twist drills 288 

Twisters (see also Textile 

Plant) 293. 397 

Twists, Flexible 259 

Type cases 290. 322 

Type foundry 322 

Type metal 159, 192 

Typesetting 81, 84, 85. 92 

Typewriter ribbons 303 

Typewriters . . . . , . . . 289, 321 

Tyrecord . , 143. 398, 399. 409. 410, 

411 

Tyre inflators 232 

Tyre making: See Tyres 
Tyre-repair materials . . 130. 140, 
141 

Tyre repairing and retreading 

machinery 292 

Tyree Electrical Co. Pty. Ltd. .. 
261 

Tyres 260 

Bicycle 143 

Gauges for 214 

Iron 166 

Motor-vehicle .. 210. 211. 212. 
232 

Pneumatic ,.139. 140. 143. 204 
Railway and tramway . , 153, 
170. 172. 173 

Retreading and Repairing 

of 292, 441. 443. 446 

Rubber .... 139, 140, 143. 214 

Statistics for 147 

Tractor 143 

Wagon 173 


U 

u bolls 132 

Ukelelcs 302. 334 

Ulladulla, N S W 6 

Umbrellas .... 280. 261. 306. 339 

Frames for 306, 339 

Handles for 132, 339 

SlQlistics for 343 

UnderclifTe Mountain, N.S.W. . 30 
Undcrfelt .. 401, 403. 404. 405, 
414, 443. 448 

Paper 62, 67 

Underframes, Diescl-elcctrlc 

locomotive • 217 

Underwear . . 398, 422, 425, 427, 
429 

Statistics for 437 

Underwear fabrics 4^ 

Unhairing machine 

Uniforms v; * * 

Union Steamship Co. of New 

Zealand Ltd 243. 249 

Unions, Trade 458 

Unit conditioners A ‘ ^ 

United Shoe Machinery Cor- 
poration of America .. 

Universal joints 213, 

Universities 

Uni^ni^ of Tcchnolo^, 
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Upholstery 48, 49, 65, ISA. 406. 
4W. 442. 447, 448 

Motor 'Vehicle 405 

Quilted materia) for . 403. 404. 
406 

Statistics for 57 

Woollen 80 j 

Upholstery leather . . .. 379, 305 
Upholstery pads for motor- 

body manufacture . . 405. 443 
UphoUtery pipings .. 120, 404 

Upholstery wadding and pad- 
ding 447 

Uppers — 

Boot and shoe . . 120, 379. 365. 
424, 434. 433 

Fabric 442 

Felt 413 

Urea resins and moulding 

powders .. 97. 90. Ul. U2, 
113. 122. 231 

Urea-formaldehyde .. .,97, 131 

Ureas 97. 121 

Urns 287 

Copper 306 

Electric 271 

Tea and coffee 28? 


V 

Vaccines 202. U4 

Vacuum-cleaner parts. Plas- 
tics 132 

Vacuum cleaners. Electric .. 164. 
215. 263. 27J 

Vacuum flasks 37, 132 

vacuum mixers 284 

Vacuum pans 306 

Vacuum pumps 263. 298 

Vacuum stills 207 

Vacuum washers 291 

Vacuum Oil Co. Piy. Ltd. . . 4, II 

Valve testers 264 

Valves 166. 216, 237. 331 

Aulomotive 177, 3ii 

I $6 

Cylinder 291 

Electronic . . * 23, 257 

llncine 211, 213 

Float 283 

2fte 299 

g!?he 204, 299 

2^^ *54 

Pncumatic-lyre .... 233 

Prewure 267, 299 

Radio: See Tubes. 

Thermionic 

R<^ducing 287 

Refrigerator 166, 298 

Vanadium-titanium iron . .* 240 

Vanilla -lep 

Vanillin V. ' ' * 100 

Vans-^ 

Motor 239 

Railway ;; j73 

Verlable-speed drives (see also 
Power-tranmiMion 

Varnishes .. ia-j 

VaU 

cj:srdc :. 285:-^9 

Disiuiation .... ;; 

M!ik.s,'or.ge'. :.' ■' 

vfeTct&u. - • 

29. 103. 104,’ US. 
Vegetable parchment . . . . 65. 70 

Vegetable tannin .. .. loj, n2 

Vehicles- 

Horse-drawn 216 93a 

Vcncer-peeling machines < sec 
Vtn^t Woodworking Plant) 024 


Vvnciian blindj .. 47, 131. 441, 
-MS 

V*cn!ilati'»n machinery . . . 200 

V'crinKcllj 340. 35? 

Vermiculito . . . .. ,30, 31. 32 

V'c. rcl.*— 

Pr<.-*urc . 217. 293 

Skvl 17C 

Unnory »nT*rurr.c-r»l5 . . 3*0 

W.crmarv prep;* rations . , 102. 
114 

V'lhtatsni: icrccn*? .... 2D2 

Vihrat'^r'— 

Concrete' 235 

Pncuiijoiic 204 

Vicvis 295 

Vickers Ltd., U.K. . 172, 173. 

222. 227 

Vickers-Annstrong Ltd.. U.K, . , 
222 

Vickers Ruwolt Ply. Lid. . 225, 
231 

' Victoria'* Rolling M:IU , . 153 
VK-tojiaji Dicmouldcrs Ply. 

Ltd 164 

Vigneron liccncc> 355 

ViiJaword, iN.S.W 2.**9 

Vinc;»ar .. .. 351, 350. 360, 360 

Slati-iK.s for 373, 374 

Vineyard machinery 282 

Viola* 31)2 

Co'es fvi 302 

V'iolins 302. 334 

Cjs ..< for . . 302 

Vitamins 102. 114 

Vitreous enamelling . . 269. 300. 
307. 308. 340 

Voltage reactors 269 

VoUace regulalcrs 260 

Voltmeters 262, 264 

Vulcanisers 29J, 305 

Vulcanising out Tils 214 

Vulcanising units. Portable - 139 


W 

Wadding .. 47, 400, 403. 404. 405. 

406, 441. 442. 447. 448 
V/ads. Cartridge ... 62 

\pjers. Ico-crcam . . 354, 306. 367 

Uaffle-iions. EUctric 263 271 

267 

Wagons — 

Glass-linod 31f) 

Railway goods 217 

Tyres for j73 

Walkers Limited .. 165. 216 

221. 222. 239. 240. 244, 246; 

Walking sticks .. 260. 281, 306. 
339 

Statistics for 3J3 

Wall tics 3(5^ 

Wallaby skins (see also Skins 

and Hides) 333 

WaUaroo. SjS. . . . lH 

“■ “ 

Building and insulating 72 

Fibre aa K'y 

Gypsum * 4! 

Hardboard ... icrt 

Plasties .. .. ni {St 

Statistics for . * '|i 

Wall^iaw^ng Power Station ' 

Wallets. Leather (sec also 

<?o^ds) .... 380, 386 

Wallpaper printing . . as 01 

.Wallsend. N.S.W ^ * * •» 

W^ijmjlcy's Ltd,. U K. . ; ' 291 
)\alsh Island. N.S.W. .. 223 239 
Warburton Franki Lid. \ ! Hi 

\Vardrobes, Metal . . Xii 

Warning devices . . ’ * ” 

carping machines (see also’ 

Tc.vtile p|,int> . 292 293 w 
"'^"^.^nibool Power Statifn. ^ 

Wamniab PoweV 'staVion 

Sydney. N.S.W. ' 

Wash boilers 

Electric ... Hi 

SolicNfucl * ' 



Cop^r""^ Mi'*' • -319 




Cork ... .54 

Fell . 396 

Gas 319 

L.atlier 330 

Metal . 214. 310, 341. 342 

Ml. a 39 

Plati'**. 1.32 

P'-^t.-jr:. 2*)! 

Fiuk’ <1 , ... 133 

^lr*vhJn.: and rcT.nir.c .... 292 

Va j.im 201 

’.V.1 *hir. : m j' f ! f,'. : 164 . 1 U'> 

176. 19v. 2‘>2. 3* '6, 33 r 

Ei^rinc . 261. 262, 263. 271. 

33.3 

Ek ;lro*'.'nj». 263 

In.iu.tiial , .. ., 207. 32*# 

j*. • . . , . . . . . 263 

V. .., i.j'.- Cc5l 3. 8 

W. -ul.ing-p 'V-'dc-r plant . 292 

Vv'ani* 54. C4 

Ensm^CiS’ 443 

Fibre . , . . 403. A-'fi. 40o 

FiUU and vcceUblc .. 354, 368 

Jowcrikrs' 163. 163, 103 

L.oikor 64 

Mctr.l 193 

Paper , . 62. 03. 04. 05. 67. 03. 
72. 81. 83 

PjTfic-us n/ctal 153 

Sjwmtl) 54, 05 

Tv:asJc . p5. 490. 403. 404. 405. 
4'*C. 497. 441. 442. 448 

W.ilch K.uvl^ 300, 332 

W.jIcIi caics ., 102. 163. 309. 332 

Watch crystals 132. 332 

Wat-.ii m^wemonts 332 

Watch repairs 300, 332 

Watch luap^— 

L-alhvr 330 

Plastics J3'> 

Wat,*hes, ... , 299. 331. 332 

Siali.tics for 343 

Walvr. Djjlilied 105 

Water tags 445 

Watvr fitungs .... 154, 166, 331 
Wotcr meters . . 262, 266. 299. 331 
U ater pipeline J54 

Water pipvs 134^ I55, 2I6 

k atcr pipes. Plastics . . 128, 130 

'•a(er sprinkleis 284 

Water supply 453 

Uaici-bunng plant .. .. ..263 
>fcaier-hi.atif>g equipment ., 263, 
2il. 267. 333 

Wdiur.Ju.aMng syitems .. .. 175 
'\avi-rproof garments . 27. 28 
^ 123. 131. 139. 421. 427, 442 

Statistics for 437 

Waterproof materials . . I20/ 13$ 
143. 4U5. 409. 427. 445. 447 
N.atvrproofms of fabrics 139. 
140. 413. 445. 447 

^^^'^2^^336 

VVat.k n & Crane Piy. Ltd . 166 
\\ attic bark: See Tanning 
Bark 

Wiitlm.tcrs OG2 

W.i> tniotcrs ’ ' 264 

“ax 11 Ti 9 

Paramn ’ S3 

Syearcane UiSSS 

w«'=^Mchcs:: ;; 

\\ ax polishes .... U7 

Waxfd cups ... OA 

'Nayaunah Power Station. 

Tas. ... ie 

Weatherboard .. co 

'\ e:tvjns 

- «<>. ^05 

c^on-.;337:3Va,"^4^“ok:!^ 

--" V ^ s-i'ilf 

Silk ***1 

'io5!«7- 396. 

283 

CoUon : 404 

EJoslic 398, 399 

423 
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Weed kiUers . . 97. 101. 113. 283 

Weedallion. N.S.W 179 

Weeders 2&3 

Wecdicides: See Weed killers 

Wc-ighbndges 299. 331 

Weighing machines .... 286, 331 

Weighing plant 299, 331 

Weights — 

Analytical 304 

Metric 304 

Welding — 

Arc 270 

Resistance 270 

Welding electrodes . , . , 262, 270 
Welding machinery and 

equipment . . 28. 99. 188, 260, 
261, 262. 270, 290. 321 

Welding plant 288, 321 

Welding wire 270 

Wellman*Seaver process . . 155. 
175 

Welsh, John, Pty. Ltd. . . 241, 314 

Wensley Bray. Vic 8 

West Australian Netting & 

Wire Co. Ltd 156 

West Australian Newspapers 

Ltd 83 

Westote Tube Engineering 

Ply. Ltd 155 

Western Australian Govern- 
ment Railways 166 

Western Australian State 

Railway Workshops . . 225, 
246, 247 

Western Australian State 

Shipping Service 248 

Western N.S.W. Electric Power 

Pty- Ltd 168 

Western Paper Mills Ltd. .. 61, 
65 

Westinghouse Rosebery Pty. 

Ltd. 261 

Wetting agents 116 

Whale oil 364 

Whaling industry 364 

Wheat 72 

Wheat germ 359 

Wheat milling .... 349, 357, 359 

Wheat offal 359 

Wheat straw 72 

“Wheatstone'* bridges, Elec- 
trical 262 

Wheel rims 155 

Wheel-alignment equipment 284 
Wheelbarrows . . 283, 301, 306, 
339 

Wheels 165 

Abrasive 24 

Aircraft 139, 237 

Motor-vehicle .. 210, 211, 214, 

232 

Railway and tramway .. 153. 
170, 173, 204 

Rubber 139. 140. 235 

Sprocket and chain . . . . 233 

Whey 353, 359, 364 

Whips: Statistics 389 

Whisky 355, 369 

White Bay Power Station, 

Sydney, N.S.W 14 

White lead 103. 115 

Statistics for 123 

White spirit (S.V.R.) 355 

Whitework 424. 427 

Whiling 39 

Wholesale distribution . . . . 455 
Whyalla, S.A. .. 151, 165. 166. 
221. 241, 314 

Whyalla wharf facilities .... 183 

Wickorware 49, 85 

Statistics for 57 

Wide Bay-Burnelt Regional 

Electricity Board, Qld. .. 15 
Wigmaking .. 414, 441, 442. 443 
Wifiiams, Sidney. & Co. Pty. 

Ltd 283 

Williamsford, Tas 187 

Wiliiamstown, S.A 32 

WiUiamstown dockyard . . 222, 
224. 227. 228. 246 
Wilson Electric Transformer 

Co. Ply. Ltd 261 

Wiltshire File Co. Pty. Ltd. . 176 
Wiluna Gold Mines, W.A. . . 27. 
113 

Winches . . 210. 220. 225, 241. 283. 

291, 207, 318 
Winding — 

Cotton 308 


Paper 79, 81 

Wool .. 393. 394. 396. 397. 398 
Winding equipment .... 289, 293 
Windmills .. 146, 283. 287, 298. 
316 

Pumps for 283 

Towers for 283, 284 

Window frames — 

Steel 154, 177. 296 

Wood 46. 53 

Window glass 36 

Window sections, Steel . 154, 193 
Windscreen wipers .. .. 214, 233 
Windscreens .. .. 215, 231, 237 

Frames for 232 

Wine . . . . 28. 47, 90. 319. 355, 369 

Wme filters 286. 319 

Wine- distilling licences . . . . 355 
Wine Overseas Marketing 
Board <now Australian 

Wine Board) 370 

Winemaking: Statistics . .. 373, 
374 

Winemaking machinery . . 280. 
319 

Wine-manufacturing ware- 
house licences 355 

Wingelio. NS.W 185 

Wire .. 156, 174, 177. 181, 182, 
183, 195, 197, 257, 253. 259, 
260. 267. 268. 280, 281, 309, 
341 

A'- rial 258. 259 

Aluminium .. .. 161, 195, 197 

Baling 156 

Barbed .. 103, 156, 175. 180, 

181, 183. 309. 341 

Bare, Hard-drawn . . 258, 259 

Box-strapping 156 

Braided 259. 399 

Brass 197 

Bronze 310 

Cadmium-copper .. 161, 197, 
258 

Communication . . 196. 257. 258. 

267 

Conductor .. 161. 196, 197, 267 
Copper .. 161, 191. 195, 196, 
197, 258, 259, 260, 268 

Core 156, 270 

Dental 195 

Earth 259 

Electrical .. 168. 197, 257, 267 

Elcctronic-valve 257 

Enamelled . . 196, 258, 259, 268 

Pllamcnt-lamp 257 

Fuse 258. 260 

Galvanisei 156. 183 

Glass-covered 161. 197 

Gold and silver plated . . 200 

Heating 257 

Insulated 258, 267 

Steel 153, 182, 183 

Litzendraht 259, 260 

Manufacturing of 156 

Millinery 260 

Nail, netting and fencing . 103, 
156. 180. 181, 183. 309. 310. 341 

Plastics-coated 134 

Platinum 162, 200 

Power 196 

Resistance 260, 267 

Solder -filled .... 1G2. 163, 200 

Statistics for 343 

Steel . . 152. 153, 156, 172, 174, 

182, 183. 260. 300 

Switchboard 259, 267 

Telephone . . 156, 259, 260. 268 
Textile-covered . 161, 197, 268 
Tinned .. 183. 258. 259, 260, 

268 

Trolley 161, 197, 258. 

Tungsten 193 

Welding 270 

Woven .... 183. 196. 310, 341 

Zinc 199 

Wire drawing . . 156» 105, 258, 
259. 260. 310 

Wire-drawing mills 184 

Wire gauze 183, 196 

Wire mattresses . . 156. 310, 341 

Wire mesh 309, 341 

Wire mills 152, 174, 183 

Wire netting . . 103. 156, 174, 160, 

181. 309. 341 

Wire products . . 174, 176. 177, 

183, 311, 341 

Wire-products mills . . 152, 174, 

184 


^Vire^^recorden . . 214. 265. 273, 

Wire rod .. 152, 156, 157 ifii i®, 
197, 258, 259, 309. 310 ’ 

31Cl°'34r' 289. 

Wire -weaving mills 104 

Winding .. 258, 2Si'26” 

WircNvorking . . 156. 157. 280. 281 
306,309.341 * 

Statistics for 343 

Wire Products Pty. Ltd/ 17? 
Wireless Broadcast Listener’s 

Licences 272 

Wireless equipment: See Radio 
Apparatus and Equipment 

Wiring fittings 156 

Wog Mountain, N.S.W. .... 29 
Wolframite .. .. 160, 167, 193 

Wollongong. N.S.W 

Wood; See Timber 

Wood alcohol lOO 

Wood cases 52 

Wood charcoal 151 

Wood^distilJailon .. 100, 111, I8I, 

Wood Hour 48, 54, 446 

Wood laminates 129 

Wood-preserving oil 173 

Wood products . . . . 47, 48, 64. 65 

Wood wool 48, 53 

Wood-wool cement-board .. 46, 
53 

Woodworking 46, 47, 48 

Statistics for 57 

Woodpulp . . 45. 46, 62, 63, 64. 67, 
68, 109 

Mechanical (groundwood) . 68 

Sulphate 64, 68, 71, 72 

Sulphite 64, 65. 68 

Woodpulp board 61 

Wood ware — 

Laboratory 304 

Printers' and binders' . 290, 322 
Woodworking machinery . . 288, 
290, 298 

Woodworking plant .... 293, 324 
Wool- 

Cotton . . .. 403, 406 

Filter mesh and metal . . 259 

Greasy 407, 413 

Mineral 21. 25. 30, 39 

Steel 156, 259. 310 

Wool carbonising . . 393, 394. 395. 

306. 403, 404, 405, 407 
Wool-carbonising plant . . . . 292 

Wool carding 393, 394 

Statistics for 417 

Wool combing .. 393, 394, 396. 
405 

Wool dyeing , . . . 393, 395. 396 
Wool fabrics . . 393, 403, 405, 408, 
425 

Wool fell .. 393, 399, 400, 403. 
404, 413, 432 

Wool grease 105, 112 

Wool packs 446 

Wool presses 283, 316 

Woo) -preparation machines . . 292 
Wool-processing plant . . . . 292 
Wool scouring . . 112, 116, 393, 
394. 395. 403, 404, 405, 407 

Statistics for fg? 

Wool -scouring plant . . ^2, 324 
Wool spinning . . 393, 394, 395, 
396, 398, 407 

Statistics for . 4i' 

Wool lops .. 393, 394, 395, 396, 
308. 407 

Wool wax 

Wool weaving . . 393, 394, 395, 
396. 398, 409. 403, 405, 407, 
408 

Statistics for • • • 4y 

Wool winding . . 393. 394, 396, 
397 398 

Wool yarn . . 393, 394, 395, 896, 
403. 407, 408, 413, 448 
Woollod slicep and lamb 
skins: Sec Skins and 

Worsted fabrics . . 393, 396, 403, 

Worstcii spanning . . 893, 394. 395, 
396 407 

Worsted weaving . . 393, 394, 395, 
396. 403, 407 
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Worsted yarn . . 403, 405, 406. 


407. 408 

Wrapping machines 207 

Bread 306 

Confectionery 28S 

So.np 202. 324 


Wrapping papers . . 61. 62. 67. 69 
Wrappings — 

Paper .. ..Cl, G2. 07, 09, JOO 
Bituminiicd . . . . 5, 01. 02 
Waxed . . 01. 02, 80. «5. 88, 89 


Plastics 131 

Printed 81 


Wiench and socket sets . , . . 155 

Wfinqcri 160, 301 

Wrist watches: See Watches 
Wrilin#: papers . . 67, 09. 70. 84. 
Co. 109 

Writinti'pad machines . . . 322 
Wrought-iion Uar .. . 171. 204 

V/rcw^jht-iron work .. . 106.310 

Wund-rikh Ltd 22. 24 

Wundowk. W.A. .. Ill, 171, 179. 
162. 185 

Wundowie Charcoal Iron and 
Sled Industry, W.A. . . 30. 
100. Ill, ISJ, 184. 185 


X 

Xanthates .. 97. JOO. 110, 111 

X-ray accessories 394 

X-ruy Ciimeras 303 

X-ray equipment 167. 257. 

260. 304. 337 

X-ray tubes 304, 337 

Xylenel-formaJdchydv 

resin 112 

Xyjenel furfural resin .. 111. 113 

93. 99, 110 

Xylenols .. .. 9$, 99. no 


Zinc concentrates . .97, 98, 99. 
108. 121. 157. 158. 160, 169. 
186. 187, 189. 190 
Zinc dust .. 157. 158. 190, 191. 
192. 200 

Zinc ingot .. 157. 102. 191. 192. 
200 

Zinc mining . . . . 167. 169. 170 
Zinc naphihenate ... 115 


Zinc orei 186 

Zinc oxides .. 90. 103. 215. 256. 
172. 174, 177. 190 

Zinc plate 162. 199 

Zinc nruce^'s -engravers* 

plate 162. 200 

Zme lellutrtK -- 157. 159. 169, 167. 
168. 169. 187. 189. 190. 191. 
104. 195 

Zinc rod J99 

Zinc-rolling mills 162 

Zinc salts 103 

Zme scrap )59. 194 

Zinc shapes . . 157. 162. 299. 200 

Zinc sheets 199, 200 

Zme slab .... 157. 190. 191 

Zinc smelting 167, 159 

Zinc stearate 115 


Zinc sulphate . 99. 109, 120, 157. 
158. 190 

Zinc sulphide ... 120 

Zinc wire ’ ipo 


Zinc-base diccasting alloy .. 164 
Zme Corporation Ltd. . 168 

169. 187 

•'Zincannear* steel sheet , . 43. 
153. 180. 182 

Zirconium .. ..32. 38. 163. 167 
Zone Development Com* 

mittecs. W.A. ... 47 1 


y 

Vallourn, Vie. .. .. 8, 11. IS, 165 
Yallourn North. Vic. .. .. 63 
Sound, jW-A, .. 171, 172. 

Yarn 394. 395. 398. 405, 407, 
408, 409. 410, 411, 412, 429. 
447 

Acetate 170 411 

Asbestoi “• 

Coir .. 

V - ”7. 409. 410 

^v.r4i3.ii5’:472"4ir 

Fme-couni cotton .. 401 

395V 407 

Ha^::v. '401 V 4"oI\7I; 111 

-Mohair'.:- 413 

Nylon 3” 

Rayon .. 170, 399, 410.' 411, 

Silk 49A -.| 

^nlhetic 6brc * 410 



Worsted . 403. 405, 408. 407, 

vSm£‘"5,i . . <»| 

yS?” Ai; 3®®' 362 

s one Air Conditioninc and 

pF'"*, (A/asia) 
r\y. 1-ld. , . 90, 

Young River, W.A. 31 


EliL"' ud.”"- 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


List of Publications of the Division of Industrial Development 


INDUSTRY REVIEW SERIES 


I. Footwear 


2. Tractor 

3. Cosmetic 

4. Carpet 

5. Cotton Textile 

6. Leather 

7. Agricultural Implements 

8. Furniture 

9. Rubber 

10. Rayon Weaving 

11. Heavy Electrical Engineering 

12. Stoves. Ovens and Ranges 

13. Domestic Refrigerator 

14. Petroleum 

15. Radio Receiver 

16. Textile Dyeing. Printing and Finishing 

17. Pulp, Paper and Paper Board 

18. Construction and Excavating Equipment 

19. Domestic Electric Appliance 

20. Plastics 

21. Builders' Hardware 

22. Cotton Textile (replaces No. 5) 

23. Hosiery and Knitwear 

24. Clay Brick and Roofing Tile 

25. Portland Cement 

26. Soap 

27. Asbestos Cement Sheet. Plaster Sheet. Fibre Board and Plywood 

28. Hard Coke 

29. Wool Scouring, Carbonising and Fellmongering 

30. Motor Vehicle 


directories 

1. Directory of Australian Chemicals, 1950 Edition 


IhXS'B 
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ThU book was »e‘ 
book is printed is 


machine-flnuhed L,d., Bumie, Tasmania. £ 



